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Introduction 


This volume is dedicated to Rian Venter. It is the first of three volumes on 
Doing Theology in South Africa. 


As part of this project, academic articles on the following 
theological themes in South African theology are being published in 
the Journal of Systematic Theology (www.journalofsystematictheology. 
com): The biblical traditions and theology, hermeneutics, creation, 
hamartiology, soteriology, eschatology, baptism and holy communion, 
but also confessional theology, philosophical theology, African theology, 
liberation theology, black theology, political theology, feminist theology, 
womanist theology, queer theology, disability theology, ecotheology, and 
theology and science. 


In the tradition of Doing Theology in Context: South African perspectives 
(1994) and Doing Ethics in Context: South African perspectives (1994) edited 
by John W. de Gruchy and Charles Villa-Vicencio, the Journal of Systematic 
Theology has published and publishes academic articles that will allow all 
those interested in South African theology to be introduced to its being 
done. 


Although the JST will also publish academic articles on Doing 
Christology in South Africa (by Dirk]. Smit) and Doing Pneumatology in South 
Africa (by Henco van der Westhuizen), and although an academic article 
on Doing Trinitarian Theology in South Africa (by Rian Venter) has been 
published (https://journalofsystematictheology.com/trinity/. Accessed 
15 November 2022), the publishing of the first of three volumes on doing 
theology in South Africa highlights the importance of Theology in the past 
and also for the future of theology in South Africa. 


Rian Venter has always had an interest in Theology, particularly, an 
interest in the state of scholarship on God. The volume is therefore not only 
dedicated to him, but also introduced and concluded by academic articles 
on the Trinity by him. 

In a way, this state of scholarship that so interests him has to do 
with the importance of -theologically - being surrounded by a cloud of 
witnesses (Hebrews 12:1). 


To witness is to see. 


In this sense, this volume wants those who have been doing and 
wants to do theology in South Africa to have a sense of those who wanted 
to see in the past, asking how the way they saw framed the present and 
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will frame the future of theology. It allows those doing theology today to 
be spectators, to look through the frames of the present to the past. 


To witness with such a cloud of witnesses and their different pasts in 
the present is to witness in time, to differentiate temporalities. 


To witness is to witness in place and so to be emplaced. 


To witness is therefore always at least to witness as a body amidst 
bodies. Witnessing is always embodied witnessing. It is embodying. 


To be a witness and to witness is, therefore, in a way, to authenticate. 
And in this way, it is also to be a witness and to witness against. 


This is what this volume wants to do. This is what this Reader in 
Trinitarian Theology wants to be to future readers: to re-emplot, to re- 
emplace, to re-embody doing theology in South Africa. 


But it also wants to be acloud for witnesses. 


The cloud for witnesses is God on their way. ‘During the last watch of 
the night the Lord looked down from the pillar of fire and cloud’ (Exodus 
14:24). This cloud is therefore a way of witnessing God through theologians, 
as theologians, for theologians doing theology in South Africa today. 


The cloud for witnesses wants in this way to guide them on their way. 
‘By day the Lord went ahead of them in a pillar of cloud to guide them on 
their way and by night in a pillar of fire to give them light, so that they 
could travel by day or night. Neither the pillar of cloud by day nor the pillar 
of fire by night left its place in front of the people’ (Exodus 13:21-22). This 
cloud wants to guide theologians today on their ways — also when it is 
being guided against the witnesses of the past or in tension with them. 


After almost two decades at Justo Mwale Theological College in 
Lusaka (Zambia), and a decade-and-a-half at the University of the Free 
State in Bloemfontein (South Africa), Professor Rian Venter retires at the 
end of the year of publication of this book. Appointed in 2006 in Systematic 
Theology, Venter served as Head of the Department (HOD) and also as 
acting Dean. 


At Justo Mwale and later at the University of the Free State he 
published on theology and context (Venter, 2022a, 2022b, 2021a, 2021b, 
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2016a, 2012b, 2005)! and on doing theology within a University context 
(Venter 2016b, 2016c, 2016d, 2016e, 2015c, 1999, 2011).? 


He published on: Eschatology: (2015d, 2012e);3 Pneumatology 
(2012f);4 and Christology (2017, 1995, 1989, 1984),° the theme he delved 
into in detail in his doctorate (with Doktorvater Johan Heyns, in 1989).° 


For many years, however, Venter’s main research focus has been on 
Trinitarian Theology, the theme of this volume. It is on this theme that 
he gave his valedictory lecture, the theme that was also the focus of his 
inaugural lecture in 2010 when he became a Full Professor.’ 

His Theology of the Trinity has been published as Supplementum 
34 of Acta Theologica: Considering the doctrine of God: Fragments on Trinity, 
discourses, and time (2022). 


1 The titles of Venter’s articles (also in the footnotes that follow) are: 
‘Divine hiddenness, the melancholic self, and a pandemic spirituality’ 
(2022a); ‘Pandemic, theological sense-making and the Triune 
God’ (2022b); ‘Theology, philosophy of biology and virology: An 
interdisciplinary conversation in the time of COVID-19’ (2021a); (with 
Francois Tolmie) ‘Making sense of the COVID-19 pandemic from the 
Bible — Some perspectives’ (2021b); ‘Teologie en konteks: Vraag na 
’n teologie vir Suid-Afrika’ (2016a); ‘Theology, the post-apartheid 
university and epistemological transformation: Intimating the shape 
of the challenge’ (2012b); ‘The post-modern condition, leadership and 
trinitarian echoes: 16 theses’ (2005). 

2 ‘Theology and the (post-)apartheid university: Mapping discourses, 
interrogating transformation’ (2016c); ‘Mapping the (post) 
apartheid condition: Interrogating theological disciplines’ (2016e); 
‘Transformation, theology and the public university in South Africa’ 
(2015c); ‘Doing Systematic Theology in the post-apartheid condition’ 
(2012a); ‘Justo Mwale Theological College: A story of theological 
education in Zambia towards the third millennium’ (1999). 


3 ‘Trends in contemporary Christian eschatological reflection’ (2015d); 
‘It shone with the glory of the Lord: On Beauty and Christian Telos’ 
(2012e). 

4 ‘The agency of the Holy Spirit and heuristic categories for discernment 
in spirituality’ (2012f). 

5 ‘The plurality of contemporary Christological discourses: Some 


perspectives’ (2017); ‘Historical Jesus research and systematic theology: 
From alienation to a common vision’ (1995); ‘Die Theologia Crucis as 
Leitmotiv in Luther se Teologie’ (1984). 

6 ‘Opstanding & bevryding: Die opstanding as struktureel-ontsluitende 
paradigma vir ’n bevrydingsoteriologie’ (Unpublished D.D., University 
of Pretoria, 1989). 

7 ‘Speaking God today: The adventures of a rediscovered trinitarian 
grammar’ is available at https://scholar.ufs.ac.za/bitstream/ 
handle/11660/630/VenterR.pdf?sequence=1&isAllowed=y (Accessed 
15 November 2022), but also as chapter 31 of this volume. 
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Throughout his career, however, he has published on God the 


Trinity (2019, 2018b, 2013a, 2012c, 2011, 2010a, 2009, 2007, 2004a),* on 
the state of scholarship on the Trinity (2019b, 2018c, 2016b),? on scholars 
on the Trinity (2019a, 2018a, 2018d, 2010b, 2008c). He also published on 
themes related to the Trinity, on themes from a trinitarian perspective." 


For this, this first volume is dedicated to Rian Venter, a witness to the 


cloud in the day and a fire in the night. 
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The Triune God in South African 
Systematic Theology Since 1976 


Rian Venter 


1. Brief motivation: Focus on God-symbol 


The dialectic between relevance and identity has been a methodological key 
in my theology since I worked on a doctoral thesis in the mid-eighties. 
Originally I thought about resurrection and liberation, and gradually 
I expanded this to a focus on Trinitarian theology within the (post) 
apartheid condition, and wrote, merely for myself, a programmatic essay 
in 2004 on this. My intuition has always been that I should take apartheid 
seriously, not merely as a social ethical question, but also as an epistemic 
topos. At the same time, the question about God has intrigued me from 
early on, realising that the identity of faith and theology stands and falls 
here. The so-called ‘return of God in contemporary theology’ (Tracy 1994) 
and the emergence of the Trinitarian Renaissance naturally appealed to 
me, and I situated my own thinking and research along these parameters. 
The recognition of ‘something’, whether we name it God, or the divine, 
or the Sacred, or the Ultimate, or the Transcendent, remains of absolute 
importance. That symbol is a final orientation to make sense of reality, 
and by saying this I do not deny others their right to advance a radical 
immanent understanding of life. For the Christian faith, the Trinitarian 
symbol is the central reference, and from this Mystery, we should construct 
the cognitive content of the faith and its relevance to society at large. How 
that confession has academically and socially functioned in South African 
Systematic Theology is my interest in this submission. 


2. The previous generation of systematic theologians 


Unfortunately, nobody has undertaken a full and detailed history of 
Systematic Theology in South Africa.2 Such a task would not only be 
helpful but would at the same time be most daunting to complete. It 
would require a focus on theologians, institutions, societies, journals and 


ik See for a discussion of the apt Dutch term ‘ietsisme’ — Sarot (2014). 
2 See Strauss (1995) for research with a limited focus. 
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post-graduate research, but also interpretative categories, in order to 
understand the various operating paradigms. One insight will undeniably 
transpire: the dominance of the Reformed tradition, which could be easily 
explained historically. Major systematic theologians, obviously with a 
few exceptions, were largely from this tradition. My own narrative will 
mostly follow this path, although I am aware of remarkable systematic 
theologians from other traditions. 


The seventies and eighties in South Africa were, in terms of 
Systematic Theology, dominated by figures such asJ.A. Heyns, W.D. Jonker, 
A. König and J.J.F. Durand. It was in a sense the exciting heyday of this 
discipline and the era of the influence of textbooks. To find in Afrikaans 
for the first-time work of high quality, with an ambitious and totalising 
scope, was quite an experience. The series Wegwysers in die Dogmatiek was 
introduced by Durand with his work on God — Die lewende God (1976). 
Two years later Heyns published a full and comprehensive dogmatics, 
Dogmatiek (1976), which became an immensely influential reference book 
for ministers. König started a series of monographs on God, eschatology 
and Christology, the doctrine of creation and eventually the anthropology, 
which was introduced by his Hier is ek! (1975). 


In this purview, one cannot describe the position of specifically 
Heyns, Durand and Konig, who wrote explicitly on God. But a number 
of perspectives can be raised. These theologians all worked in a typical 
Western tradition, deeply influenced by Dutch theology and, to some minor 
extent, German theology. They would all have considered themselves 
as Trinitarian theologians. Retrospectively, a number of commonalities 
can be identified: first, the critical shift advocated by Barth, whose work 
preceded all their publications, that the Trinity should be the fundamental 
optic for theology, has not been internalised by them. Second, very little, 
if any trace at all, of social Trinitarianism, is present in their work. Third, 
there is no openness to the reality of Africa and its conception of the divine. 
Finally, their positions on apartheid, which differed, were not informed 
fundamentally by their Trinitarian faith, but by other considerations and 
other forms of theological rhetoric. Dogmatics remains in their work, of 
which the academic quality should in no way be questioned, sanitised 
from the travails of history and its conflicts. 


3.  Excurse: The Trinitarian Renaissance 


It may be interesting to correlate the South African work with the 
international Trinitarian Renaissance. The works by Barth, his Church 
Dogmatics Volume I/1 (original 1936) and by Rahner, his essay in 
Mysterium Salutis Volume 2 (original 1967), are widely considered the 
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impetus for the new twentieth-century interest. The actual narrative 
may go much further back, even two centuries, and especially to Hegel 
(see Sanders 2012:22—24).3 Barth established an intimate relationship 
between revelation as his point of departure and the Trinity, and by 
placing a discussion of this doctrine right at the beginning of dogmatics he 
cemented it as the determining hermeneutical optic for all the subsequent 
discussion. The foundation was laid for a consistent Trinitarian vision 
of the Christian faith.* Rahner called attention to the dismal position of 
the Trinity in actual church life and formulated what has become known 
as the Rahner rule: ‘The ‘economic’ Trinity is the ‘immanent’ Trinity, 
and the ‘immanent’ Trinity is the ‘economic’ Trinity’ (Rahner 1997:22). 
The far-reaching ontological and epistemological implications of this 
affirmation are still being explored by scholars. It does not seem that these 
early developments have decisively influenced the previous generation of 
South African systematicians. 


The Trinitarian Renaissance and its emphases have been well 
described and only a few features can be highlighted. Central in this shift 
is obviously a new enthusiasm and appreciation of the doctrine. More 
substantial are the prominence of the immanent/economic distinction and 
its significance, the turnto relationality toidentify the nature of God, andthe 
insistence on the ‘practical implications’ of the doctrine (see Kärkkäinen 
2009 and Schwobel 2014 for excellent overviews). A book like The Oxford 
handbook to the Trinity (Emery & Levering 2011b) conveys an impression 
of how comprehensive and far-reaching the recovery actually has been. 
Seminal early works were published by Boff (1988), Jenson (1982), Jiingel 
(1976), LaCugna (1991) and Moltmann (1981),> to mention only a few. The 
turn to the Trinity obviously generated much controversy.°® Ways clearly 
part on interpretations of patristic theologians such as the Cappadocians 
and Augustine on the notion of a ‘social Trinity’, on reinterpretations of 


3 Sanders (2012:23) in an interesting treatment of the history of the Trinity 
emphasises that a rather ‘Romantic doctrine of the Trinity ... made its 
way into the modern age’. Reinterpretation took place in light of central 
Romantic ideas: world history, human experience and the retrieval of 
the past. He correlates motifs and concerns of Trinitarian scholars such 
as Moltmann, Pannenberg, LaCugna and Johnson with these ideas. 

A See Habets & Tolliday (2011) for a detailed discussion of various aspects 

of Barth’s Trinitarian views. 

Dates of translations. 

For only one example, see the work of the vocal critic Stephen Holmes 

(2012). His basic thesis is summarised in the following words (:2) — ‘I 

see the twentieth century renewal of Trinitarian theology as depending 

in large part on concepts and ideas that cannot be found in patristic, 
mediaeval, or Reformation accounts of the doctrine of the Trinity.’ 
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divine attributes such as immutability and simplicity, and on the precise 
function of the doctrine. It seems that the next generation had to engage 
with these reflections. 


4. Present generation of systematic theologians 


The well-known textbook Doing Theology in context (De Gruchy & Villa- 
Vicencio 1994) was not only published in a symbolically significant year 
but also inaugurated a new era. The chapter on the Trinity by Catholic 
scholar Brian Gaybba is a significant contribution. It was well informed 
by the work of scholars such as Boff, Gunton, LaCugna, Moltmann 
and Rahner, and also signals the potential impact on society. Gaybba 
claims that ‘the doctrine of the Trinity has an undeniable advantage as 
a theological basis for reflecting on social structures’ (Gaybba 1994:86). 
The value of the Trinity as ‘socio-political model’ is to be found in ‘total 
sharing’ among people; he also emphasises that the Trinity should be 
allowed ‘to cast sufficient critical light on nationalism’ (Gaybba 1994:86, 
87). Unfortunately, this excellent article was not followed up with further 
work on the Trinity. 


John de Gruchy, who straddles in a sense both the previous and 
the present era and who continues with outstanding work even after 
his retirement, is an interesting case. His extensive oeuvre does not 
evidence that he is a Trinitarian thinker; this can be clearly seen in this 
own evaluation of this more recent work on God as the ultimate mystery 
(De Gruchy 2014:157—166). In his work Christianity and democracy, he has 
a subsection on ‘the Triune God and human sociality’ in which he refers 
to the doctrine to explain the significance of the imago Dei for human 
relationality (De Gruchy 1995:238-243). 


A bibliographical overview of publications by the contemporary 
South African systematic theologians on Trinitarian theology conveys an 
impression that they have clearly taken note of the ‘turn to the Trinity’ in 
twentieth-century theology. There is definitely a much greater awareness 
of the decisive importance of the Trinity for doing theology and there 
are indications of an exploration of Trinitarian resources for distinct 
research interests. 


Dirkie Smit, in an overview of the present developments in 
Systematic Theology, identifies the Trinitarian Renaissance as the first 
of such new interests. He views this as the self-critical reflection by the 
Christian community on his own conviction (Smit 2013:387f). In another 
contribution, he investigates specifically what a Reformed understanding 
of the Trinity may entail (Smit 2009). He emphasises that all Reformed 
theologians consider the Trinity as central to their work. One cannot, 
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however, escape the impression that there is a certain hesitation in his 
work towards the immanent Trinity and to the practical value, that is, 
sociopolitical, of the doctrine (see Smit 2009:65, 72, 75). The emphasis is 
more on the action of God (Smit 2009:66). This discussion by Smit gives a 
good understanding of why the Trinitarian symbol has played such a small 
role in political life. If the emphasis is predominantly on the agency of 
God, other potential discursive employments, for example, mimetic and 
heuristic ones, are eclipsed. Nico Koopman’s interest in the Triune God 
comes from his work on public theology and he proposes ‘a Trinitarian 
approach’ (Koopman 2007). The typical stress, identified by Smit, is 
clearly seen in his proposal: Koopman is interested is the work of God and 
he utilises the planetary theology of McFague to develop this so-called 
‘Trinitarian approach’, which is basically a compilation of multiple ideas 
associated with each divine person. As long as a theology does not fully 
account for what doing Trinitarian theology entails, it will come across as 
rather incoherent, as can be seen in this work. The very implications of 
God’s identity as Triune do not crystallise in Koopman’s work. 


Some of the most informed and creative work is found in a number of 
articles by Robert Vosloo. What makes his work particularly important is 
the hermeneutical exploration of the Trinitarian doctrine with categories 
found in post-modern thought, for example ‘gift’ and ‘hospitality’. With 
Trinitarian resources, he interprets human personhood, Christian moral 
life, and otherness and hospitality (Vosloo 1999, 2002, 2004b). Vosloo is 
aware of the dangers of an uncritical analogical movement from the Trinity 
to human life but still believes that ‘Trinitarian theology will continue to 
play an important role to free our imagination’ (Vosloo 2004b:89). 


David T. Williams (2003) wrote arguably the most comprehensive 
work on the practical implications of Trinitarian theology — The ‘two hands 
of God’: Imaging the Trinity. The basic assumption is that ‘[t]he church 
should then act in a Trinitarian way in the world, reflecting the nature 
of God in the way it acts’ (Williams 2003:14). He employs the notion of 
‘imitating the Trinity’ without reservation (see Williams 2003:22ff), 
and discusses then in successive chapters mission, harmony between 
people, marriage, the socio-economic order, poverty, the population 
crisis, environmentalism and worship. There is, sadly, no evidence of 
recognition of his work by other systematic theologians. One may question 
whether the work does not suffer from ‘over-reach’ and whether it does 
not precisely exemplify the projections of social Trinitarianism which 
makes it so suspect to its many critics. For example, Williams wants to 
justify exclusive heterosexuality with an appeal to the Trinity (Williams 
2003:72ff). Analogical thinking should be approached with nuance and 
not in the way he does. The contribution by E. Conradie (2013) about an 
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adequate Trinitarian theology is crucial. His focus is on ecology, and he 
places this in the complex frame of the relationship between creation and 
salvation. This line of thinking deserves further exploration. 


It should also be noted that a number of doctoral theses have 
been written on the Trinity as an expression of the new interest. Hadebe 
(2013) explored the Trinitarian confession for gender challenges in the 
context of HIV and Aids; Kombo (2000) worked on African Trinitarian 
theology; Kritzinger (2004) on Walter Kasper; Leene (2013) on the Trinity 
and gender relations; Van Wyk (2013) on a Trinitarian ecclesiology; and 
Verhoef (2008) on Robert Jenson.’ 


When one compares the two eras — before and after 1994 — and 
their employment of Trinitarian resources, there are obviously common 
emphases, but there are also some distinct shifts to be identified. There is 
undeniably greater interest in and enthusiasm for Trinitarian reflection. 
One encounters a greater variety of themes, problems addressed, and 
theologians engaged. In an interesting article, Van den Brink and Van Erp 
(2009) investigated the question whether the new interest in the Triune 
God has affected Dutch theology and came to fairly negative conclusions 
about the embrace and integration of this development. My impression, in 
terms of South African Systematic Theology, is fairly much the same. Some 
affirming nods to the Trinitarian Renaissance in one or two articles do 
not amount to an in-depth constructive engagement with the confession 
and its implications for understanding the Christian vision and for social 
life. Three weaknesses characterise South African Systematic Theology: 
a neglect of Patristic theology, an occupation with narrow research foci, 
and a failure to construct comprehensive material ‘dogmatics’ like the 
older scholars, and a hesitance to think consistently from the perspective 
of the central God-symbol. When saying these, one should immediately 
acknowledge excellent work being done on ecology, the faith-science 
dialogue, and public theology. Behind the three weaknesses could be 
historical or theological, but also social, reasons. What is clearly needed 
is greater acquaintance and engagement with the Patristic theology, 
new interest to articulate comprehensive and material constructions 
of the Christian vision, and a deep intuition of the decisive and critical 
centrality of the God question. This should be coupled with an acute sense 
of belonging, of social location and that theology happens in this dialectic 
between identity and relevance. 


7 A number of singular reflections, although not part of sustained 
attention but of excellent quality, should be mentioned. See for example 
Loubscher (2003) and Theron (2008). 
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5. Excurse: An example of new Systematic Theology 


At this point in the argument, it may be fruitful to glance briefly at the 
international scene and note the vitality of Systematic Theology and the 
reconstructive projects underway.’ It is worth mentioning the ambitious 
work by Veli-Matti Karkkdinen. This Finnish scholar, from Pentecostal 
orientation, is writing a five-volume work which he calls A constructive 
Christian theology for the pluralistic world (see Kärkkäinen 2013, 2014, 2015, 
2016). His point of departure is a radically changed world, and he explicitly 
calls for a theology which is coherent, inclusive, dialogical and hospitable 
(Kärkkäinen 2013:1-33). What is impressive in his reconstructive work 
is the attention to Biblical theology, Trinitarian theology, a conversation 
with global Christianity, faith/science dialogue, voices of the marginalised 
‘other’, and world religions in the articulation of the material Christian 
vision. Obviously, one could raise critical questions and cannot copy 
this for the South African context, but the approach here warrants 
careful attention. 


6. Future of the Triune God in South African Systematic 
Theology 


The future will arguably always surprise us, as the movement of the Triune 
God can never be domesticated in our extrapolations from our existing 
knowledge. But if one is audacious enough to intimate an agenda, it may 
include the following six whispers: 


The great theological advances of the twentieth century — the new 
interest in the Trinity and the explicit turn to contextuality — should be 
nurtured and brought into close mutual interaction. The challenge may be 
to map a full Trinitarian theology for (post)apartheid South Africa. This 
will require a retrieval of the paramount importance of the God-symbol 
to orientate life, and a deep commitment to a sense of place. Within this 
dialectic, Systematic Theology could navigate its future direction. 


There is much hype about interdisciplinarity, but little is really 
accomplished about material Systematic Theology. Responsible speaking 
about God requires scholarly insights of Biblical studies, of historical 
theology, of philosophy of religion, of spirituality, but also of cultural 
theory. The task of an interdisciplinary approach to the God-question has 
not been addressed. 


Such an interdisciplinary approach should be enriched by employing 
intentionally a variety of interpretative frameworks, for example, alterity, 


8 New multi-volume projects are being developed by, for example, 
S. Coakley, G. Ward, and K. Sonderegger. 
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faith/science dialogue, faith/art dialogue, global voices (especially from 
the South), and world religions. At the moment, most of these theologies 
function in a compartmentalised manner without much integration and 
coherence. Each interpretative framework elicits some vision on the 
divine mystery. The voices and the instruments should be conducted into 
a symphony. 

What the referent to the linguistic construct ‘Triune God’ entails 
can never be exhausted and domesticated. The mystery of the Ultimate 
should deepen, but at the same time, the human naming of the identity of 
this Reality should continue. Apophatic theology and kataphatic theology 
cannot do without the other. The imaginative and Trinitarian rethinking 
of the divine perfections for our place is a particular outstanding task. 
What attributes do we select for this context, and how do we interpret 
them in a Trinitarian way? This is a theological, but also an ethical and 
political responsibility. 

Many attempts at studying Trinitarian theology can be found, but 
little account is given as to how this should be done. How does the God- 
referent function discursively and rhetorically? Most of the time, the 
approach is to elaborate on the multiple manifestations of divine action, 
sometimes modelling is used. Much more is at stake. God can be understood 
in terms of agency, but the resistance to mimesis in unfounded and should 
be properly described. But God also could function heuristically. How these 
three interact should be carefully distinguished and described to advance 
theo-thinking. ‘God’ is for many a form of inhibiting reality. The very 
categories of God association should be redefined. ‘God’ is the fecund source 
of novel, imaginative, and creative thinking. The glory of the Triune God is 
the source of the beauty of theology. 
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God in Systematic Theology 
after Barth 


Rian Venter 


1. Introduction 


Taking stock of developments in an academic discipline may be fruitful. 
An overview of the state of scholarship may identify the trends, and 
signal unexplored areas requiring further research. In an era marked by 
the need for conversation among various disciplines, such an endeavour 
may acquaint dialogue partners with resources available. In this article, I 
intend to undertake such a venture, knowing how audacious and perilous 
this might be. To map the terrain of reflection by Systematic Theology on 
God is not the easiest of tasks. However, at the same time, the complexity 
of the landscape should not paralyse the cartographer. Preliminary 
maps may help others refine the contours. I will briefly describe the 
contemporary state of Systematic Theology and justify the chronological 
starting-point, prior to identifying and discussing five major trends. I 
will then conclude with the question as to the possibility of new insights 
generated by Systematic Theology. 


2. Systematic Theology and God — plurality 


To sketch the face of the contemporary state of scholarship of academic 
disciplines has become a particularly challenging and virtually 
unmanageable assignment. The growth of knowledge and proliferation 
of divergent approaches do not allow easy profiling. Only one description 
may do justice to the contemporary state of a discipline such as Systematic 
Theology — plurality. Even a seemingly straightforward description of the 
task of this theological field — ‘... a conceptual articulation of Christian 
claims about God and everything else in relation to God, characterised 
by comprehensiveness and coherence’ (Webster 2007:2) — refracts in 
practice in the most dazzling array of colours.' The labels given to their 


1 For one other definition by a theologian who wrote extensively on the 
nature of doctrine, see Vanhoozer (2005a:773) — ‘Systematic Theology 
is the cognitive and passionate enterprise that seeks to know and love 
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theologies by scholars — confessional, post-liberal, radical orthodox, 
feminist, public, global, and African, to name but a few — intimate already 
something of the nature of the landscape to navigate. 


If the relevance-identity dialectic underlying the task of Systematic 
Theology, and so well-articulated by Moltmann (1974:7—31), is utilised 
as initial entrance to the present horizon, something of the dynamics of 
the plurality becomes clearer. The identity of the Christian faith itself is 
not a fixed stable essence, but a complex narrative, which is creatively 
appropriated by people from different geographical and denominational 
locations, in their multiple identities of culture, gender and class, and with 
their diverse interests and values. The story of the plurality in Systematic 
Theology is one of place, perspective and interpretation. The spectrum of 
traditional ‘sources’ of theology — Scripture, tradition, reason — has been 
expanded by an appreciation of experience (often perceived as historically 
suppressed) and by dialogue (with non- theological disciplines). 


It may be fruitful to briefly attend to two astute observers of the 
field of Systematic Theology for an orientation to the current state of the 
discipline. The Reformed theologian Smit (2013:387—398) suggests five 
trends: a self-critical reflection on the Trinity in the Christian Faith; 
a confession of the Faith in light of numerous fundamental questions; 
a reaction to the ‘spirit of the times’; an understanding of the Faith in 
conversation with the ‘other’, and attention to worship directed towards 
God. The Roman Catholic scholar Francis Schüssler Fiorenza (2011:64- 
74), ina fine overview, identifies five ‘decenterings’ that have taken place 
in Systematic Theology, namely subjectivity, method, progress, the elites, 
and individualism.’ The discipline of Systematic Theology, like other fields 
of study, is pluralistic and dynamic, and resists simplistic representation, 
let alone easy distillations in the form of typologies. 


The ramifications of this condition for the question about God are 
obvious. Drastic developments and shifts have taken place, which warrant 
careful attention, but no straightforward description is possible. A fairly 
large number of attempts to indicate trends and changes are available, 
but none is adequately comprehensive.? Four examples of such discussions 
may be summarised to intimate new emphases and sensibilities, as well as 


the God of the gospel and to demonstrate its understanding in forms of 
obedient speech and practice’. 

2 The rich textures Smit and Schiissler Fiorenza accord to their respective 
interpretations cannot be summarised, in this instance, but should be 
pointed out. 

3 See, for example, Schtissler Fiorenza (2001), Callen (2004), Reeling 
Brouwer (2011), and Venter (2012). It is interesting to note what issues 
are identified as ‘nuwe weé’ by the South African theologian Durand 
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the crucial role that a particular reading of society, religion or philosophy 
does play in the discourses on God. Gilkey (1982), a theologian with a 
sensitive antenna for changes in society,* in a somewhat older treatment, 
highlights issues of knowledge, language, agency, temporality, and history. 
The influence of thinkers such as Hegel and Whitehead is pervasive: ‘God 
.. Shares in the metaphysical categories of process: potentiality, change, 
relatedness, development, and dependence and passivity’ (1982:79). 
Having discussed the well-known trajectories of, for example, death-of- 
God theologies and open theism, Kärkkäinen (2004) proceeds to focus 
his particular interest on contextual and non-Western approaches such as 
Native American, Immigrant, Latina, African, and Asian perspectives. His 
work is a timely and fruitful retrieval of traditions ignored in standard 
and conventional textbooks. In an impressive ‘mapping (of) frontiers’, 
Johnson (2007) discusses how experiences of suffering, poverty and racism 
— in different contexts — determine talk about God. What makes her work 
particularly well textured is the inclusion of a discussion of religious 
pluralism and newer scientific cosmologies. With his interest in the 
intersection of theology and philosophy, Shults (2005:15-94) identifies 
three anxieties that have riddled thinking about God: the Cartesian (that is, 
about certain knowledge), the Ockhamist (about the notion of ‘person’), 
and the Newtonian (about the nature of causality). 


3. Barth and God — the event who loves in freedom 


To start an overview of the reflections in Systematic Theology on God 
with Karl Barth (1886-1968) is a natural choice and requires hardly any 
justification. His position as a major Protestant theologian of the twentieth 
century has been firmly cemented. A number of impulses emanating from 
his work are applicable to the focus of this investigation. His theology 
is an intentional reaction to nineteenth-century Liberal Theology, with 
its captivity to modernity, and as such, functions as a bridge to a more 
postmodern approach, which subverts human reason in its drive to 
domesticate God.’ The basic, but decisive moves made by Barth should be 
carefully discerned. The doctrine of God is retrieved and located at the very 
beginning of the dogmatic enterprise (that is in Church Dogmatics I/1), and 
this is done in a consistent Trinitarian manner. By doing this, ‘its content 


(1976) in an older work: transcendence/immanence, personhood, 
Trinity, attribute tradition, suffering, and atheism. 

4 See, for example his 1985 article in which he pleads for a ‘hermeneutic 
of events’. 

5 See the study of Johnson (1997) on God in Barth and his discussion of 
the postmodern foundations of theology already present in Barth’s 
theology (esp. pp. 184-191). 
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(becomes) ... decisive and controlling for the whole of dogmatics’ (Barth 
1975:303) and consequently ‘the basic presupposition of the doctrine of 
God’ (:312). Furthermore, by doing so, he emphatically distinguishes a 
specific Christian understanding of God from a generic theistic one.® The 
twenty-first-century quest for a ‘post-metaphysical’ understanding of 
the divine is already prominently present in Barth’s work. His resistance to 
‘the threatened absorption of the doctrine of God into a doctrine of being’ 
is expressly pronounced (Barth 1957:260). Because God is who He is in the 
act of His revelation, Barth can hold being and act together, and can assert 
that ‘God’s godhead consists in the fact that it is an event’ (1957:263). 
God should be understood as event, as act, and as life (1957:264). When 
addressing the fundamental question of what it is to be God, what makes 
God God and what God’s essence is, Barth advances his well-known 
description of God as ‘the One who loves in freedom’ (1975:257). Having 
argued this, he then proceeds to a discussion of the traditional attributes of 
God, or what he terms ‘perfections’ of God. The manner in which this is 
executed should be carefully noted. Traditional attributes are dialectically 
‘paired’, for example, grace and holiness, mercy and righteousness, 
constancy and omnipotence. But, and this is crucial, the treatment follows 
the extensive Trinitarian exposition, and the perfections are interpreted 
in a Trinitarian way.’ 

The difference this makes is immense. Two examples may suffice 
to illustrate this. When interpreting the omnipresence of God, this new 
starting-point allows Barth to introduce imaginatively the notion of divine 
spatiality (Barth 1957:468-476) and to prefigure the central concern of the 
current ‘turn to space’ and its connection with relationality. A Trinitarian 
interpretation of the glory of God, the ‘sum of all divine perfections’, 
opens possibilities to refer to enjoyment and divine beauty (Barth 
1957:650—666). Again, relationality prompts this: the form of the divine 
life, the triunity of God, ‘is the secret of His beauty’. The ramifications of 
a re-visioning of divine attributes are vast: only these two examples allow 
for a theological contribution to questions about the built environment 
and to aesthetics. The title of the volume of essays — Dogmatics after Barth 
(Thomas, Reeling Brouwer & McCormack 2012) — captures the situation 
of Systematic Theology; it is thinking and speaking God after the far- 
reaching insights of this theologian. 


6 For excellent studies of Barth’s understanding of the Trinity, see 
the seminal work by Jiingel (2001) and Torrance (2000). The volume 
Trinitarian theology after Barth (Habets & Tolliday 2011) represents in- 
depth and contemporary engagements with this aspect of his oeuvre. 

7 For astudy of the divine perfections in Barth’s theology, see Price (2011). 
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To describe the developments after Barth confronts one with 
various options, one may focus on major theologians who made particular 
contributions to the field with new insight, or on recurring themes and 
motifs being discussed, or on important texts that have become ‘classics’ 
in the discipline. My decision is different from these possibilities, and 
comprises an awareness of intra-disciplinary, sociological, cultural and 
epistemological shifts that have taken place and decisively determined 
the course of thinking about God. Five major trends can be identified 
and the sheer volume of literature on each discourse may warrant such 
an approach.’ 


4. Five trends on God 


4.1 Trinitarian renaissance — the relational God who invites 


It took several decades before the insights of Barth came to fruition. 
A new interest in the doctrine of the Trinity is arguably the outstanding 
development in Systematic Theology of the second part of the twentieth 
century. Usually, the two Karls — Barth and Rahner — are credited with 
the motivation for this new appreciation. In a sense, their work presents 
similar intuitions: both felt uneasy with the term ‘person’, and both 
insisted that God’s eternal nature corresponds to God’s salvific action in 
history. Rahner (1997[1970]:22) became especially known for his axiom 
that ‘the economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity and the immanent 
Trinity is the economic Trinity’. A detailed history of the recovery of the 
Trinity may convey a more complex story, which credits Hegel and the 
German Idealists of the nineteenth century for the newinterest,? and which 
evidences a narrative of a doctrine never totally eclipsed since the Patristic 
era. That an exceptional enthusiasm for Trinitarian thinking captivated 
systematic theologians can hardly be missed from especially the 1970s 
onwards. Some excellent overviews record the state of scholarship.“ 


8 I am well aware of the preliminary nature of my proposal, and of the 
omissions. In a longer overview, I would also include discussions of 
theologians such as Hartshorne and contemporary process theologians, 
Tillich and Von Balthasar, as well as discourses on atheism and on the 
‘open view’ theology. 

9 Sanders (2012:22—25) points to the three major ideas that gave this 
stimulus — world history, human experience, and the retrieval of the 
past — and the decisive influence of Hegel. 

10 See especially Marshall (2004). 

11 See O’Collins (1999), Grenz (2004), Kärkkäinen (2009), Phan (2011), 
Emery & Levering (2011), and Schwobel (1995 & 2014). 
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Some of the main features of this new interest should be identified. 
There is strong insistence that the specific Christian identification of God is 
unique — one God with a differentiated life of three persons, Father, Son 
and Spirit. The economy of the three Persons should be the starting-point 
for areflection about the nature of God, which forms the basis for the work 
ad extra. One encounters a particular appreciation for the Eastern tradition 
and the Cappadocian Fathers who prioritised ‘person’, and not substance, 
in their metaphysics. This resulted in, arguably, the major tenet of this 
Renaissance — the emphasis on the relationality of God.” God’s very life 
is communion, and the traditional question about the unity of the three 
persons is addressed with the notion of perichoresis. The articulation 
of a ‘social doctrine of the Trinity’ inevitably opened possibilities to 
explore the practical — that is, social — implications of this traditionally 
obscure doctrine. 


Apart from the flood of practical applications, the scholarly spin- 
offs of the new valuation are significant. One encounters new studies on 
the Trinity and the Bible,» the history of the early development up to 
Nicea,“ the theologies of major and influential thinkers such as Calvin,” 
and neglected fields such as empire. A comprehensive work, The Oxford 
handbook of the Trinity (Emery & Levering 2011), evidences the wide- 
ranging academic impact of the Trinitarian renewal. 


In no way should this academic recovery of the Trinity in Systematic 
Theology be presented as a ‘peaceful’ process. Most of the central elements 
identified are severely contested. The British theologian Holmes (2012b:2), 
for example, is outright hostile and claims: ‘I see the twentieth-century 
renewal of Trinitarian theology as depending in large part on concepts and 
ideas that cannot be found in patristic, mediaeval, or Reformation accounts 
of the doctrine of the Trinity.’ Apart from typical scholarly conflicts of 
interpretation, for example on Augustine’s Trinitarian theology, major 
salvos are launched against both the social interpretations of the Trinity” 
and the practical applications of the doctrine.** For those accepting the 


12 For a brief but excellent discussion of the ‘turn to relationality’, see 
Shults (2005:5-9). 

13 For a good overview, see Swain (2017). 

14 The major study by Ayres (2004) deserves attention. Ayres & Radde- 
Gallwitz (2008) summarize major new developments in Patristic Studies 
on God. 

15 For example, Baars (2004). 

16 See Rieger (2007, especially chapters 1 & 2). 

17 For a good discussion, see Van den Brink (2014). 

18 See Wisse (2011:3—10). 
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political implications of the Trinitarian confession, a major dispute is 
whether it is a matter of ‘imitation’ or ‘participation’. 


Despite disagreements among systematic theologians, the questions 
generated by this discourse are pertinent to any serious doctrine of God. 
First, the claim of continuity with tradition raises the problematic as to 
whether the history of God in the development of human societies does 
not render fundamental shifts unavoidable and even preferable. Secondly, 
the transfer from first-order expressions (doxological descriptions) 
to second-order reflection (ontological propositional statements) 
is inevitable. The Hellenisation thesis of Von Harnack is no longer 
uncritically accepted. It is anatural development to articulate the content 
of faith in the metaphysical categories available at the particular time. The 
shift from substantial to relational ontology is arguably a most productive 
development. Apart from the fact that faith is expressed in an idiom more 
intelligible to contemporary people,” the possibility does exist that a 
genuine new insight into the nature of Ultimate Reality can be gained. This 
is the argument made by Zizioulas (2008:47-—69) in his interpretation of 
the Cappadocians: essence and person are co-fundamental, as there is no 
bare ‘essence’. Identity can only be described in terms of relationships and, 
in this way, ‘the Trinity gives us the truth of our own existence’ (2008:64). 
Thirdly, the advocacy for some form of analogical thinking between 
Trinity and society underlines the ethical consequences of discourses on 
God; they are never innocent; they do matter. Hardly anyone, let alone 
committed social Trinitarians, will claim a direct and un-nuanced line 
from monotheism to autocracy, or from Trinitarianism to democracy. 
In his well-known article with the provocative title ‘The Trinity is our 
social programme’, Volf (1998:408) signals the direction for the link 
between Trinity and society: ‘What notion of identity is inscribed in the 
character and relation of divine persons?’ With associations such as ex- 
stasis, mutuality, reciprocity, self-donation, gifting, and hospitality, the 
contours of a Trinitarian social ethic start to crystallise. 


4.2 Rethinking the attribute tradition — the hospitable God who suffers 


A discussion of divine attributes has been a constitutive part of the 
systematic treatment of the doctrine of God.” This discourse has been 


19 See, for example, Tanner (2012). She rejects social Trinitarianism and its 
insistence on the possibility of ‘imitating’ God in society, but maintains 
the political ramifications in terms of ‘participation’ in the divine life. 

20 Cunningham (2003) argues the connection between postmodernity and 
relationality well. 

21 For a good account of the scholarly history of the attributes since Early 
Modernity, see Holmes (2012a). 
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under drastic reconstruction, especially since Schleiermacher.”? Unease has 
been increasingly expressed about the Greek metaphysical influence and 
whether amore dynamic and biblical determination is not required. Gunton 
(2003:2) conveys this sentiment with his view that ‘the Christian doctrine 
of God is for much of its history a hybrid of two organisms’.”3 Situating the 
discussion of attributes prior to an exposition of the Trinitarian confession, 
especially in Reformed Scholasticism, was fatal. 


One encounters significant attempts to redress this, and one can refer 
to some Dutch contributions in this regard. Under the influence of Briimmer, 
the so-called Utrecht School submitted an impressive rethinking of the 
attributes from an explicit personalistic perspective (Van den Brink & 
Sarot 1995). The characteristics of God should be interpreted from the 
reality of a personal relationship. The consequences for an understanding 
of traditional notions such as immutability or omnipotence are obvious. 
In a splendid approach, Berkhof (1993:115-149) executes two moves: 
think about attributes from the notion of ‘encounter’ (‘ontmoeting’) 
and juxtapose the characteristics, for example holy love, and vulnerable 
power (‘weerloze overmacht’). In their comprehensive recent Dogmatics, 
Van den Brink and Van der Kooi (2012:137-144) accept the Trinity as 
‘ordeningsprincipe voor de eigenschappenleer’, but do not opt for a 
dialectical ‘pairing’, preferring to view the properties of transcendence 
as qualifications of God’s turning towards human beings (2012:144).74 In 
the recent monograph on God, Muis (2016) utilizes the Lord’s Prayer as 
entrance to his discussion of the attributes, and consequently discusses 
love, holiness, righteousness, power (‘Gods macht’), and eternity. 


Other thinkers such as Jiingel and Krotke are convinced that the 
attributes should be explored in a Trinitarian way.” God’s very divinity 
should be consistently viewed in terms of event and relationality.*° In 
addition, the narrative of the incarnation, with the cross as central 


22 Attributes are not so much an expression of the nature of God, as an 
account of how God is experienced by human beings. 

23 %Inacomparison of the ‘two theisms’, Plantinga, Thompson & Lundberg 
(2010:99—108) describe the differences well in terms of method, content 
and results: metaphysical causality vs revelation, timelessness and 
immutability vs communion, and determinism vs personalism. 

24 The underlying assumption is to maintain a distinction between 
‘hoogheids-’ and ‘toewendingseigenschappen’, or transcendence and 
condescension. 

25 For a good study of their theologies of the divine attributes, see Holmes 
(2007). 

26 Only one example may suffice in this regard: Webster (2003:44f), 
a theologian with orthodox inclinations, but also with an express 
Trinitarian appreciation, emphasises that holiness is arelational concept. 
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feature, makes all the difference. Traditional attributes such as simplicity, 
immutability and omnipotence require radical re-interpretation. The 
interest in love as expressing something fundamentally true of the 
Christian God continues to interest theologians.?’ 


It may be pertinent to mention, in this context, the seminal and 
well-known contribution of Moltmann with his The crucified God (1974), 
which challenges the traditional doctrine of the impassibility of God. The 
cross is, in the first instance, an event between Father and Son and is not 
external to the ‘immanent Trinity’; that is, what happens in time affects 
the very divine life. A doctrine of divine passibility (capable of feeling, 
especially suffering) is required: God can be affected by creation; the 
nature of love makes suffering inevitable. Moltmann (1974:227) mentions 
that ‘God’s being is in suffering, and the suffering is in God’s being itself, 
because God is love’. In line with the general orientation of his theology, 
the social applications are not far from Moltmann’s (1974:222) mind: ‘For 
a God who is incapable of suffering is a being who cannot be involved.’ The 
dust has not settled with Moltmann’s provocation and one encounters a 
spectrum of reactions, from outright rebuttals such as Weinandy’s (2000) 
to careful and nuanced interactions such as Vanhoozer’s (2010). 


It may be justifiable to mention, in this context, a major insight: 
understanding God’s ‘being’ in terms of eschatology and explicitly the 
future. The contribution of Moltmann and Pannenberg can hardly be 
overstressed. In his magisterial Theology of hope (1967:16), Moltmann 
argues that eschatology is ‘not one element of Christianity, but it is the 
medium of Christian faith as such’. Prioritising the notion of promise 
allows him to follow Bloch in viewing God with ‘the future as his essential 
nature’ (1967:16). Because the future is something qualitatively different 
from what is experienced as history, it can function as a paradigm for 
transcendence (Moltmann 1969:196f). Pannenberg developed similar 
ideas, talking of God ‘as the power of the future’ (1971:244), and ‘future 
as a mode of God’s being’ (1969:242). In his later work (1991:401ff), 
Pannenberg argues that the eternity of God embraces God’s futurity.”® 
The innovation of this perspective for a doctrine of God can hardly be 
over-emphasised.”? 


Such an interpretation might make quite a difference whether it refers 
to distancing or the opposite — involvement. 

27 Fora good discussion, see Vanhoozer (2001). 

28 Foradetailed discussion of ‘God of the future’ in Pannenberg’s theology, 
see Mostert (2002:127-182). For a wider discussion in Lutheran 
theology, see Shults (2003). 

29 Kasper (1977:7) opines: ‘Gott und die Zukunft. Kaum ein anderes Thema 
is mehr characteristisch für die Umbrtiche und Neuorientierungen, die 
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The crux of what is at stake in this discourse should be recognised: 
what are contemporary and primary associations with Ultimacy or the 
Divine, and what metaphysical or paradigmatic frames of reference 
inform the discussions? In simple language: what distinguishes God 
from creation? According to Greek metaphysics, this was fairly clear. The 
turn to relationality has complicated this, and the (critical) embrace of 
sensibilities of postmodern thought even further. The focus is not only on 
a re-interpretation of traditional attributes, but also on the possibility of 
novel characterisation. It is noteworthy that an informed scholar such as 
Kärkkäinen (2014: chapter 14), in his mature work, extensively attends to 
‘divine hospitality’. Changing times may encourage imaginative retrievals 
of resources from tradition, in order to characterise the divine in new ways. 


4.3 Irruption of the other — the disabled God who liberates 


The impulses wrought by Barth do have stark limitations. Systematic 
Theology, especially since the 1960s, has decisively started to move 
‘beyond the pale’. A new way of doing theology emerged, one which 
starts with the concrete historical experiences of exclusion, marginalisation 
and discrimination. In this instance, the ‘de-centerings’ mentioned 
by Schüssler Fiorenza come into view. The suffering people experience 
because of their sex/gender, race, poverty (class), and physical disability 
becomes the optic to reflect on their faith in God. For lack of a common 
denominator to name this trend, I suggest it is discussed with reference 
to alterity, and refers to discursive exclusion due to social or material 
identities and conditions. 


This development amounts to a major shift in theology. The 
literature on each one of the ‘exclusions’ and their respective theologies is, 
understandably, virtually impossible to master. The evolving trajectories 
and the geographical identities complicate the situation. Johnson’s (2007) 
work provides good bibliographies, but also with conspicuous omissions, 
for example, disability and sexual orientation. I can merely make some 
suggestions to convey the importance and productivity in this regard 


sich in der protestantischen wie in der katholischen Theologie des 20. 
Jahrhunderts ereignet haben.’ It is a question whether this fundamental 
insight has not been eclipsed by other optics. 

30 See the volume of critical essays entitled Beyond the pale: Reading 
theology from the margins (De la Torre & Floyd-Thomas 2011), which 
interacts with theologians throughout history, indicating how their 
social location determined their theologies. 

31 Rieger (2001) situates this unfinished ‘turn’ perceptively to various 
other ‘turns’ in theology; for example, to the self, to the Wholly Other, 
and to language and the text. 
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for gender,?? race,?? class, disability,?> and sexuality.” What makes 
for interesting and unsettling reading is a comparative glance at recent 
comprehensive ‘Dogmatics’.3’ Alterity, in its manifold manifestations, 
is often conspicuously absent. The volume by the USA workgroup on 
Constructive Christian Theology — Constructive theology (Jones & Lakeland 
2005) — is an exception and is one of the few projects to take plurality and 
alterity seriously. 


What this new sensibility may point to for a doctrine of God should 
be examined. At least three such ramifications may be intimated. One, 
thinking and speaking about God can never be divorced from power. Alterity 
demands a newepistemology, aconception of knowledge that acknowledges 
location, perspective, and resistance. Any doctrine of God without — at 
least implicitly — a critical epistemology would be inadequate. A farewell 
to the seemingly innocent and objective knowledge of God is unavoidable. 
Knowing God should be mediated by the face of the other. Two, a new vision 
of God has been emerging. A critical hermeneutic of alterity resulted in a 
re-reading of Scripture and tradition, exploring the surplus of meaning 
in texts and discovering resources of solidarity, vulnerability, justice, and 
liberation, for example, exodus, exile, migration, empire, and crucifixion. 
These texts teem with gender, and ethnic and bodily dynamics. The 
challenge for Systematic Theology is to integrate these motifs into 
constructive proposals. The central role of language should be pointed out. 
At stake is the very possibility of speech about God, and the performative 
function of language. This may entail intentional re-naming (for example, 


32 For a good general introduction, see Grey (2001). For creative re- 
interpretations, see McFague (1987) and Johnson (1992). For an 
informed overview of feminist Trinitarian theology, see Bacon (2012). 

33 +Forrepresentative treatments of God in Black Theology, see Jones (1987) 
and Maimela (1991). For interesting discussions of the Trinity in the 
theology of Cone and Hopkins, see McGee (2016) and Buhring (2012), 
respectively. 

34 Fora thorough study, see Araya (1987), who refers extensively to L & C 
Boff, Dussel, Ellacuria, Gutierrez, and Sobrino. 

35 On the notion of a ‘disabled God’, see Cooper (1992), Eiesland (1994), 
and Swinton (2011). 

36 For an important recent study from the perspective of Trinitarian 
Theology and Queer Theory, see Tonstad (2016). 

37 To mention only a few published during the past few years: Horton 
(2011), Van den Brink & Van der Kooi (2012), and Thiselton (2015). 

38 Jüngel’s (1983) theology is relevant in this regard. He explores the 
‘speakability of God’ in relation to the humanity of God, love and the 
Trinity. 
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work by McFague or Johnson),?° or the retrieval of a central theme (for 
example, such as life in the work of Gutierrez [1991]). It is striking how 
justice remains underdeveloped in a treatment of the attributes.4° One may 
even raise the question as to whether a belated theological correction is not 
being manifested in this discourse, one that is much more in step with the 
thrusts of biblical narratives. Taking alterity seriously means embracing 
the constructive nature of Systematic Theology. Three, the function of God 
— discursively — has changed. God is more than the heuristic symbol to 
explain the world or bring existential meaning;“ God disrupts, judges, 
comforts, and empowers;’? images of God function;‘? attention to the 
ethical performance of theological constructs must be attended to and 
accounted for. No responsible doctrine of God can suppress an estimation 
of its performative effects. 


4.4. Coming of global Christianity — the postcolonial God who heals 


Mapping the shifts in the Systematic Theological discourse on God needs 
not only the assistance of metaphysics and cultural theory, but also 
sociology of religion to register the radical geographical and demographical 
mutations Christianity has been experiencing. The so-called ‘shift to the 
South’ has transformed the face of Christianity, and the reception of the 
Christian God in Africa, Asia and South America warrants study. At least 
four challenges are confronting Systematic Theology: the translation of 
God in non-Western categories; the encounter with indigenous and other 
world religions; the needs of Pentecostal and Charismatic believers, and 
the quest for postcolonial theologies. 


This relatively new situation means ‘the end of Systematic 
Theology’ and significant work has already been undertaken on Global 


39 McFague’s (1987) alternative renaming is well-known — God as Mother, 
Lover and Friend. Johnson’s (1992) proposal — SHE WHO IS — involves 
a multidimensional reinterpretation, one that employs the Sophia 
tradition and Trinitarian theology. 

40  Foroneexception, see the workof the Christian philosopher Wolterstorff 
(2006). 

41 For the ‘functions of the symbol ‘God’ ‘, see Kaufman (1993:301—31). 
Despite his plea for a ‘new conception of God’, one cannot but escape 
the impression that his proposal for a ‘humanising’ and ‘relativising’ 
symbol remains a-historical. 

42 Carr (1981) suggests the notion of the ‘God who is involved’ to capture a 
general trend in theology. 

43 See Venter (2008a). 

44 See the ground-breaking article by D’Costa (1992) with this title. He 
correctly anticipated that ‘the future of Christian Systematic Theology 
goes with a whole range of new partners’ and that the Christian doctrine 
of God would come under ‘severe questioning’ (326, 331). 
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Theology and God.*5 Arguably, the most impressive Systematic Theology 
written in this respect is the 5-volume project A constructive Christian 
theology for the pluralistic world (2013-2017) by the Finnish scholar 
Kärkkäinen. His explicit assumption is that the world for theology has 
changed; that the voice of theologians from the South should be attended 
to, and that world religions are important conversation partners. His 
conviction is one of ‘delight in the potential of an encounter with the other 
without denying either parties’ distinctive features’ (2014:356).*° 


What this ‘global turn’ in the doctrine of God entails can be briefly 
described with reference to Africa. The great historian of Christianity in 
the non-Western world, Andrew Walls (2002:119-129), has perceptively 
described the actual dynamics of the encounter of Christianity and African 
(Traditional) Religion. The elements of the religious map in Africa — God, 
divinities, ancestors and objects of power — have not been replaced; 
they have been reconfigured. The God-component was magnified, 
the divinities demonised, the ancestors continued, and the objects of 
power drawn into the Christian world. This re-ordering has continued 
access to power, prosperity, and protection. This may also explain the 
attractiveness of Christianity and the growth of Pentecostalism with the 
emphasis on power, healing and prosperity. The reception of the Trinity has 
found, interestingly, wide favour among African theologians, and creative 
re-interpretations have been submitted.“” The association of the Trinity 
with communion is appealing in an African context where relationality is 
valued. Some African scholars such as Nyamiti have attempted to furnish 
an alternative ontology, based on ancestorship.4* To my knowledge, 
no thorough African postcolonial reflection on God has been produced.*? 
However, with the current insistence on decolonising theology, one may 
expect this soon. 


This discourse on Global Theology focuses on a new set of themes 
that invariably impacts on the traditional doctrine of God. The relation to 
other construals of Ultimacy cannot escape scrutiny; nor can theology’s 
indebtedness to Greek metaphysics and to modernity, and its involvement 
in the colonial project. In addition to the motifs conventionally associated 


45 See especially Jeanrond & Lande (2005) and Hintersteiner (2012). 

46 Reference to the work by his predecessor at Fuller — Volf (2011) — on the 
relationship with Islam should be made. Volf’s concern is that emphasis 
on ‘different Gods’ increases the potential for hostility and violence. 

47 Vähäkangas (2000) gives a good overview of older work. For more recent 
interpretations, see Kombo (2009) and Kunhiyop (2015). 

48 Fora description of this, see Venter (2008b). 

49 Rivera (2007) has offered a ‘postcolonial theology of God’, but mainly 
with South American interlocutors. 
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with these manifestations of the Christian faith, Amos Yong (2014), the 
American Vietnamese theologian, employs ‘renewal’ as a label for his 
Global Theology. 


4.5 Quest for interdisciplinarity — the impossible God who gives life 


In asense, theology has never been practised in isolation. Since the earliest 
accounts, the interaction with philosophy hasbeen aconstant conversation 
partner. This intensified in the late twentieth century. The realisation 
of the fragmented nature of academic disciplines and the complexity of 
social problems have increasingly prompted theology to embrace the field 
of interdisciplinarity. This has developed to such an extent that several 
clear discourses can be identified. For the purpose of this article, three such 
conversations can be attended to — those between Systematic Theology and 
the sciences, Continental Philosophy of Religion, and Spirituality.°° Each 
one of these interactions has resulted in the generation of new questions 
and sensibilities. 


4.5.1 Dialogue between theology and science 


The dialogue between theology and science has become a vibrant field of 
academic inquiry, with even several ‘generations’ of scholars involved, 
each with its own concerns and contributions. Pertaining to the question 
of God, at least three foci can be singled out. One, the scientific acceptance 
of an evolutionary, quantum and emergent cosmology, the traditional 
views of God’s relationship to the world, and divine action in the world 
have become hugely problematic. Deistic, monarchical or interventionist 


50 One could refer to at least two more dialogues. The conversation with 
the Arts is a fairly new field of study, and the discussions centre on 
various notions of transcendence. The second one with Biblical Studies 
is obviously crucial, but also complex. In an excellent treatment from 
the perspective of the New Testament, Rove & Hays (2007) point 
to the shifting relationship — from unity to separation to unity and 
separation. Their view is that because of ‘the subject matter ... the two 
disciplines are of necessity inseparable’, but remain ‘dialectical’. They 
plea for ‘exegetical thickness of doctrine and the theological coherence 
of biblical exegesis’ (452). The irony of the current enthusiasm for 
interdisciplinarity is that the conversation with Old and New Testament 
as academic fields of study with their respective histories of scholarship is, 
in fact, unexplored. Two examples could illustrate this. The sensitivity 
to the ‘dark side’ of God, the so-called ‘counter-testimony’, in the Old 
Testament has not been addressed in a Trinitarian way. Systematic 
Theology has not engaged narratological interests in New Testament 
Studies, and its application to God as character. This conversation, 
reconfigured as one between various disciplines, could open fruitful 
perspectives for a reflection on God. 
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models of God-world interaction have become untenable, and the quest 
is for more intersubjective and organic approaches. This question is 
obviously not only one of relationship, but also one of the nature of God’s 
action in a cosmos that is simultaneously intelligible in terms of ‘laws’, 
but also indeterminate and contingent. The massive research project on 
‘Divine Action’ undertaken by the Vatican Observatory and the Centre for 
Theology and the Natural Sciences (Berkeley), which resulted in seven 
volumes of proceedings, is particularly important in this regard.* It is 
clear from this project that there is basically no position of agreement on 
the quest for a ‘casual joint’, but at the same time the conviction of divine 
presence and agency is not abandoned; it has only been complicated. 
Resistance to miraculous intervention cannot be missed in the discourse. 
Two, as a result of these investigations, the notion of panentheism has 
acquired special currency, but has also resulted in severe contestation. 
Panentheism intends to maintain a distinction between God and world, 
but at the same time advocates an inextricable intertwining that expresses 
process, mutuality and reciprocity better than classical theism.*4 Three, 
the engagement with ecology as dialogue partner emerged with urgency, 
and the direction of interfacing with the doctrine of God is obvious. As the 
very life of the planet is under threat, theologies of life are formulated, and 
God is named as the ‘God of life’.55 


4.5.2 The ‘theological turn’ 


The ‘theological turn’ in Continental Philosophy of Religion®° amounts to 
one of the most important contemporary probings into the nature of the 
divine, and one that confronts theology with serious self-examination. 
Some of the most creative thinkers in this discourse are Marion, Caputo 


51 For a discussion of the various models, see McFague (1993:136—141), 
who proposes a new appreciation for seeing the world as ‘God’s body’. 

52 See the last two volumes that attempt at bringing order amidst a 
bewildering diversity of views: Russell, Murphy & Stoeger (2008), and 
Shults, Murphy & Russell (2009). 

53 Foran informed discussion, see the work by Conradie (2010, especially 
the summaries 157ff, 239ff). 

54 For excellent and sympathetic discussions, see the volume by Clayton & 
Peacocke (2004). For a detailed historical treatment, with an eventual 
defence of classical theism, see Cooper (2006). 

55 Foran outstanding example of this re-naming, see Conradie (2013) who 
regards the genitive — God of life — as descriptive, that is, life is one of 
God’s salient characteristics, implying ‘God is the One who is the origin 
of life, God is the one to whom life belongs, and God is the One who is the 
giver of (new) life’ (:5). 

56 The standard account in this regard is the volume by Janicaud (2001). 
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and Kearney.” The interplay between a radical critique of the metaphysical 
tradition by Heidegger with his notion of onto-theology, the views of 
Derrida on ‘gift’ and ‘hospitality’, and the general ethical ‘turn to the 
other’ in French philosophy by Levinas and Ricoeur, have deeply impacted 
reflection on the divine. 


The series of debates at the Villanova University and the consequent 
publications represent some of the most penetrating academic encounters 
on God of recent time.58 The quest for a post-metaphysical notion of God 
may arguably be the central issue. Heidegger’s concern about the onto- 
theological constitution of Western metaphysics — that is, no proper 
separation between Being and beings, and an inability to assert true 
Alterity without reducing Transcendence to more of the same — has 
started to haunt philosophers of religion. Marion’s seminal work God 
without being (1991) signals the direction to go: a conception of the divine 
that could be understood beyond the horizon of being. His alternative 
that ‘gift’ and ‘saturation’ are the preferred categories has become 
hugely influential. For the vast majority of these thinkers, the target for 
revision is the ‘three-headed monster of metaphysics — the Omni-God of 
omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence’.*? Caputo’s proposal in his 
primary work The weakness of God (2006) is for a God without sovereignty 
who is a weak force. The ‘theopoetics’ of Kearney, as expressed in works 
such as The God who may be (2001) and Anatheism (2010), contracts all the 
major motifs of this discourse in his own imaginative proposal. There is an 
emphatic departure from the Omni-God of theodicy and of metaphysical 
causality, and an intentional retrieval of the perspectives of promise and 
futurity. His ‘God after God’ calls for acts of charity, in everyday life and 
in hospitable encounters with the ‘least of these’. The combination of 
concerns in this discourse — critique of ontotheology, gift and saturation, 
as well as alterity and hospitality — intimates a serious challenge and 
encouragement to traditional Systematic Theology to re-think God in a 
post-metaphysical manner.°° 


57 Foraninformed account that furnishes the philosophical background as 
well as excellent descriptions of the proposals by the main participants, 
see Gschwandtner (2013). 

58 See Caputo & Scanlon (1999 & 2007) and Caputo, Dooley & Scanlon 
(2001). 

59 See Manoussakis (2006:xvi). 

60 For some interactions, see Henriksen (2010), Benjamins (2015) and, by 
South African scholars, Steenkamp (2017), Verhoef (2017), and Pretorius 
(2018). 
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4.5.3 The ‘turn to spirituality’ 

The ‘turn to spirituality’ in the twentieth century and the decline of 
conventional denominational religiosity did not escape the radar of 
Systematic Theology, and intentional interactions with especially 
spirituality and mysticism are found. I will attend to the work of two 
prominent systematic theologians who also happen to be outstanding 
God-thinkers. 


David Tracy is one of the truly noteworthy God-thinkers in 
contemporary theology. His work displays a firm grasp of the history 
of doctrine and of the unique contours of the present time. Overcoming 
the separation of theology and spirituality forms a main orientation in 
his mature theology. For Tracy (1994:37), the history of theology is the 
history of the ever-shifting relationship between the reality of God and 
that reality as understood from within a specific logos, that is, a horizon 
of intelligibility. He feels inclined towards postmodernity, as it resists 
the totalising system of modernity and attends to the face of the other 
(Tracy 2002:27). Although he expresses appreciation for the emphasis 
on relationality in recent theology, he is worried that God may become 
yet again a conceptual prisoner of this system of thinking (1994:42). His 
preferable category for speaking about God is the Impossible, as it allows 
a naming of God in terms of incomprehensibility and hiddenness (Tracy 
2011:124). The two theologians epitomizing these notions in history are 
Dionysios and Luther. Tracy’s central concern is to resist the eclipse of 
theos by the modern logos for intelligibility. He is seeking ‘a return of God’, 
a ‘radical interruption’ (Tracy 1994:42), ‘to let God be God again’ (:44). 
This he finds in the postmodern form of the Impossible, ‘the reality of 
God as the incomprehensible, hidden and excessively loving one’ (Tracy 
2011:127). Two kinds of experiences are crucial for him: the ‘void’ — 
experiences of extreme suffering, injustice, terror, despair and alienation 
— and the ‘open’ — experiences of awe, wonder and sheer giftedness (Tracy 
2002:28). Approaching God involves more than predication, but also 
praise and prayer. These he encounters in different fragments, in a variety 
of forms such as the lament, apocalyptic, and apophatic. He has particular 
openness to the Eastern Orthodox tradition and its attempt to combine 
apophaticism and Trinity (Tracy 2000:78) and he wants to ‘wonder again 
at the overwhelming mystery of God’ (Tracy 1994:46). 


The oeuvre of Sarah Coakley represents one of the most exciting 
and versatile projects under way in Systematic Theology at present. Her 
insistence on prayer as central to the Trinity warrants close reading. 
Integrating Patristic Theology, feminist theory, mysticism, iconography, 
and contemporary Systematic Theology, she remarkably pursues 
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interdisciplinary theology with the label théologie totale. Her book — God, 
sexuality, and the self (an essay ‘on the Trinity’) (2013) — together with 
the earlier mentioned five-volume work by Kärkkäinen — represents 
the dynamic nature and direction of current Systematic Theology. 
She connects the revival of Trinitarian thought to the renewal of the 
commitment to apophatic prayer. For her, and she is emphatic about 
this, prayer-practice is inherently Trinitarian. A detailed interpretation 
of Romans 8 allows her to develop a prayer-based model of the Trinity, 
starting with the Holy Spirit (2013:111-115). The combination of Trinity 
and prayer unavoidably confront a range of issues about sexuality. Her 
argument should be followed, in this instance: this engagement arises 
from the entanglement of human sexual desire and the desire for God. 
A new vision of divine desire (that is, a Trinitarian one) may provide the 
governing framework for a new approach to human sexuality.“ She 
constructs nothing less than a ‘Trinitarian ontology of desire’ (2013:6). A 
number of crucial insights should be registered: Trinity and prayer have 
social and even cosmic significance (2013:114), and the focus on prayer 
is her answer to the danger of onto-theology (2013:42-47), as it resists 
turning God into a controllable object of knowledge. 


5. Gathering fragments — anew grammar for speaking God? 


To end this overview of main developments in Systematic Theology on 
God, some concluding comments may be productive. 


5.1 Plurality of discourses 


The plurality of discourses and perspectives should in no way be considered 
a dilemma to overcome. The nature of the divine pluralizes human naming 
and resists domestication by simplistic and stable speaking. Kaleidoscopic 
descriptions convey much more a sense of authenticity as God stimulates 
rather than stifles the human imagination. 


5.2 Acknowledgement of shifts in the doctrine of God 


That radical shifts have taken place in the doctrine of God should be 
acknowledged. I refrain from drawing a new ‘profile’ of God, which would 
be an expression of a totalising mentality. However, thinking about God 
reflects the reality of deep global, social and cultural changes, and of 
reaction to classical theism. There are new trends, new directions and new 
sensibilities which are widely acknowledged. Saying this, I do not pretend 
that consensus is inherent in the practice of doing Systematic Theology. 


61 Coakley (1998) succinctly discusses the main contours of her theology 
of Trinity, prayer and sexuality. 
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5.3 Profile or image of God 


The profile or image of God, which emerges in the theology of serious God- 
thinkers, is the configuration of various elements. The transformation has 
occurred at the social and intellectual condition of production. An expansion 
has taken place — of geography, of thought categories, of hermeneutical 
paradigms, of experiences, of ethical concerns, and of dialogues with other 
disciplines. Much of this has happened intentionally, with a heightened 
awareness of the dynamics of theological construction. 


5.4. Centripetal force — figure of Jesus 


Yet, despite the bewildering pluralization, the entire endeavour has not 
degenerated in an anarchical speaking, because there remains a centripetal 
force in Christian Systematic Theology — reference to the historical 
figure of Jesus. This central orientation, especially on the cross, renders 
the many sounds into a magnificent symphony. The re-appreciation of 
the Trinitarian confession, and the employment of a new — relational — 
ontology is a new translation of a persistent narrative of a ‘God who is 
for us’. 


5.5 Contribution of developments since Barth 


The direct consequence of this ‘rediscovery’ of the Trinity — the ‘revisioning’ 
of the attribute tradition — could arguably be the outstanding contribution of 
the developments since Barth. The material result of an expansive formal 
condition is to be found precisely here. Thinking the divine Trinitarian 
disrupts conventional theistic speaking. Resistance to an onto-theological 
logic — that God is another being in the hierarchy of being — directed 
theologians back to narratives of interpersonal encounters in the Bible, to 
the cruciform nature of the Christian grammar, and to the fundamental 
eschatological orientation of the Christian faith. If one could dare to speak 
about ‘progress’ in theology, it should be located here. 


5.6 Preference for contemporary theologians speaking to God 


The preference of contemporary theologians to speak the Christian God in 
terms of relationality, vulnerability, futurity, gift and hospitality may reflect 
a sensitivity to listening more carefully to biblical witnesses and to discern 
more responsibly the heartbeat of our times. 


5.7 Effect of intuitions and conviction of theologians 


The intuitions and conviction of theologians led to two radicalizations: the 
immanence and the transcendence of God. God cannot be thought as outside 
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of history or of cosmic processes; God is more intimately involved than 
we could grasp; yet, God is also more transcendent, more hidden than we 
could imagine. This dialectic of solidarity and of distance belongs to the 
fabric of the Christian identification of God. 


5.8 Speaking to God, naming God is an intrinsic ethical practice 


Speaking to God, naming God is an intrinsic ethical practice — it has 
unfathomable existential, social and planetary ramifications. God- 
talk matters in a time of eco-recklessness, economic disparity, human 
displacement, multiple violence, and alienation. The choice of metaphors 
has political implications. The grammar of our theologies may embody an 
ethic of social responsibility. 


5.9 Entanglement between God-construction and self-construction 


The entanglement between God-construction and self-construction 
should not be missed. Far from being a mere human projection, the 
Christian Trinitarian naming is a statement of the ultimate mystery of the 
world. Naming God in categories intelligible to our time -relationality, 
vulnerability, futurity, gift, and hospitality — returns as imperative to us: 
to ‘echo’ something of those divine qualities as image-bearers. A vision of 
God and a vision of life go together. 


5.10 Speaking to God is a journey of receptive listening 


The ‘new’ grammar may also start suffering from aging and becoming 
a mere naming of the ‘Ancient of Days’. Speaking to God is a journey of 
receptive listening to the tradition, of responsible discerning the signs of 
the times, and of creative imagining. This is the joy of doing Systematic 
Theology in the face of Loving Mystery. 
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Only a Fully Trinitarian Theology 
will do, but where can that be Found? 


Ernst M Conradie 


1. Introduction 


Inafamous essay on ‘The necessity ofa trinitarian theology’ , Arnold van Ruler 
(1989:1) observes that ‘[s]imply recognizing the necessity of a trinitarian 
theology does not mean that one succeeds in the project’. He adds that he 
has not found such a theology in the entire Christian theological tradition, 
He further suggests that Calvin approached that ideal most closely, and 
admits that he is not able to offer anything approximating that. This 
comment may sound odd given the renaissance of trinitarian theology in 
the last century and the astonishing flourishing of books on the doctrine 
of the trinity over the last three decades. Yet, a ‘fully trinitarian’ theology 
remains more elusive than a mere affirmation of its significance may 
suggest. Why is this the case? 


The key does not necessarily lie in revisiting classic trinitarian 
distinctions or in delving into a form of inner-trinitarian mysticism 
based on the ‘social analogy’. The trinity does govern the very core of the 
Christian confession and forms its doxological conclusion — rather than 
a logical point of departure for an entire theological system. Yet such a 
doxological conclusion is undermined by questions that emerge regarding 
the relationship between the work of the Father, Son and Spirit. Whatever 
position one may take on the relationship between the economic and 
immanent trinity, it should be clear that a fully trinitarian theology 
cannot be presented only on the basis of inner-trinitarian relationships 
without clarity on the work of the Father, Son and Spirit in relation to each 
other. As I will argue below, I still do not see such clarity emerging. A fully 
trinitarian theology may therefore be as elusive as before the renaissance 
of trinitarian theology over the last three decades. 
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2. The first and the second articles: Doing justice to creation 
and salvation 


Both creation and salvation are the work of the triune God. One can speak 
about these themes only in a trinitarian way. However, merely offering 
three perspectives rather than one is not sufficient. If the relationship 
is understood in a way that undermines either the one or the other, that 
reveals an inadequate understanding of the trinity. Various issues where 
justice has to be done to both creation and salvation therefore offer test 
cases for a ‘fully trinitarian’ theology. It is far more difficult to do justice 
to both creation and salvation than it may appear at first sight. Typically, 
the one is subsumed under the other or under a third category. The most 
acute formulation of the issue at stake is perhaps by Mercy Amba Oduyoye 
(2000:75): ‘Is the God of our redemption the same God of our creation?’ 
This question is born from the African quest for identity. What is the 
continuity between a pre-Christian African notion of the creator God and 
the Christian message of redemption that took root in Africa following the 
work of Western missionaries? Since the earliest Bible translators have 
used the same word and name for the God of our ancestors and for the 
God of Christian proclamation, there appears to be some continuity, but 
given the legacy of colonialism, there may certainly also be deep tensions 
in this regard. 


On this basis one may argue that the relationship between creation 
and salvation underlies much of contemporary African theology, 
especially theologies based on notions of indigenisation and inculturation, 
even though this is seldom articulated as such. This is closely related to 
discourse on ‘the gospel and our culture’. Whenever there is a too close 
identification of Christianity with a particular culture (Niebuhr’s ‘the 
Christ of culture’), this prompts a prophetic critique of culture. Such a 
critique is entirely appropriate as Christian discourse on consumerism 
illustrates (see Conradie 2009). However, in contexts of cultural, ethnic 
and linguistic marginalisation and oppression there is a need to affirm 
not only human dignity but also the authenticity of cultural expressions. 
There comes a time when black theologians need to insist that ‘Black is 
beautiful’. Indeed, theological reflection on ‘black liberation’ requires 
justice to both creation and salvation. Of course, such an affirmation of 
culture may well be dangerous — as the rise of Afrikaner nationalism in 
response to British imperialism and cultural marginalisation illustrates. 

One may argue that the relationship between creation and salvation 
was the underlying issue at stake in South African debates on apartheid 
theology. Apartheid theology was essentially a theology of creation 
based on the ‘orders of creation’. It maintained that differences of race 
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and ethnicity were part of the created order and had to be maintained, 
if necessary through law and order. Salvation was thus understood as 
separation, keeping racial groups apart, for the sake of all concerned. In 
response, most notably in the Belhar confession, it was maintained that 
the theological legitimation of apartheid undermined the message and 
ministry of reconciliation in Jesus Christ and assumed the irreconcilability 
of people — different races are so different that the best option is to keep 
them apart. The struggle against apartheid theology therefore rightly 
focused on soteriology and ecclesiology, but in reformed circles hardly 
addressed issues in creation theology. Elsewhere apartheid was described 
as an anthropological heresy (Maimela 1983) on the basis of a critique 
of racism, a liberal notion of the inherit goodness of humanity, African 
cultural notions of ubuntu and Desmond Tutu’s notion of being members 
of the family, the rainbow people of God (2005). It is at least clear that 
any evading of the doctrine of creation will necessarily undermine the 
plausibility of the message of salvation. If the relationship between God 
and the world is not addressed, it is scarcely possible to explain how God 
can save the world. 


There are several other burning issues on the agenda of churches and 
theological reflection, in South Africa and elsewhere in the world, where 
clarity on the relationship between salvation and creation as creatura is 
also required. 


How is the Christian faith related to scientific theories, for example 
quantum cosmology and biological evolution? Some would tend to offer 
either a theological legitimation or a theological repudiation of such 
theories. Others would suggest that ‘faith has nothing to do with science’. 
The two categories operate at different levels and should not be confused. 
What does Jerusalem have to do with Athens? The church with the 
academy? Is that an adequate theological response though? 


How should medical evidence around the reversibility (or not) of 
a homosexual orientation be employed in theological reflection? Often 
such evidence seems to be decisive in forming a theological position. Is 
that appropriate in terms of a theological methodology? However, an 
approach where such evidence is not taken into account at all would be 
equally problematic. 


Many have observed that the stigmatisation of HIV/AIDS forms part 
of the problem. Accordingly, AIDS cannot be regarded as God’s punishment 
for human sin, more specifically for sexual promiscuity. In response, 
many have treated the spread of HIV merely in medical, sociological and 
psychological terms, Those infected or affected by the virus are regarded 
as victims, even as purely ‘innocent’ victims. They are treated as patients 
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who suffer from the disease. However, given the associated issues around 
faithfulness to one’s partner, one can scarcely argue that the spread of 
the disease has nothing to do with human sin. How, then, is the Christian 
message of sin and salvation related to the medical issues? Moreover, why 
are there such viruses in God’s good creation? 


What is the place of the church amidst other groups in civil 
society? How should its uniqueness as an ‘eschatological community’ be 
understood? Is the church just another non-governmental organisation? 
Is the church a voluntary association, a club or a civil organisation? What 
is the relationship between church law and civil law? How should the 
church (at different levels) engage with the state, political parties and 
policy making? 

How should the relationship between Christianity and other 
religious traditions be understood? Can Christianity be regarded as one 
particular form of religion alongside others? Would any such generic term 
not undermine the claims to universality of Christian faith? Does God have 
indeed many names? Alternatively, how should the continuity between 
Christianity and Judaism and between Judaism and earlier religious 
traditions be understood? What do the gods of Egypt and the God of the 
Bible have in common? Where do our notions of God and of transcendence 
come from in the first place? How is that related to the common human 
sense of wonder? 


In terms of everyday life, Christians have to explain to themselves 
how being Christian is related to being human. How is Sunday related to 
the rest of the week? What is the relationship between Christian faith and 
the world of work, culture, science and art? What difference does being a 
Christian make in coping with the demands of life, with the production 
and consumption of food, with human sexuality, with health and sickness, 
with capability and disability, with generation and degeneration? What 
about death? Is death natural? Is that part of God’s good creation too? 


In ecclesial praxis the basic questions of a theological hermeneutics 
cannot be avoided. What is the relationship between human words and 
God’s Word? How can our human words and images be used to express 
something about God’s identity and character? 


What is the difference between Christian and secular ethics? What 
role should social analysis play in a contextual hermeneutics? What ‘point 
of contact’ may be found for education, pastoral care, apologetics and 
mission? How can the dominant vocabularies of a particular culture be 
used to express the gospel without distorting it by translating the gospel 
into something that it is not, for example by ‘selling’ it as a ‘product’ on 
the market of religious ideas? 
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In each of these cases it is not self-evident why and how the world 
as we know it (or don’t know it) can be described as God’s own creation 
(creatura). The problem is that the world as we know it is always already 
perceived to be the product of God’s work of creation, of the legacy of 
human sin and of God’s work of providence and salvation. This requires 
considerable discernment. To return to the example of homosexuality: 
is being gay part of God’s good creation? Or the result of fallenness? Is 
being gay good, but being straight better? Does one have to be ‘saved’, or 
healed, or even exorcised from being gay? Or will one remain gay also in 
the eschatological consummation since God declared that to be good too? 
Or does sexual orientation no longer matter? Is sexuality abolished in the 
eschaton? Do we then have to be saved from our sexuality? These questions 
cannot be answered on the basis of soteriology or creation theology alone. 


Questions around creation and salvation are perhaps expressed 
most acutely whenever the theodicy problem is raised. This is indeed 
the experiential heart of discourse on creation and salvation. Inversely, 
the theodicy problem can be addressed only on the basis of an adequate 
understanding of the relationship between creation (Godas the omnipotent 
Creator) and salvation (God as the loving Saviour). Indeed, without 
reflection on the relationship between creation (creatio) and salvation 
and on the question as to what creation (creatura) is to be saved from, 
discourse on the theodicy problem would all too easily take a theological 
short-cut by failing to address the origins of evil (especially sin) and the 
consequences of sin (evil). 


The examples above illustrate the social and pastoral significance of 
discourse on creation and salvation, the work of the Father and the work of 
the Son. They do not as yet indicate the underlying theological difficulties. 
As I have explored this in far more depth elsewhere (Conradie 2013:1—50), 
I will only hint at these problems here through a series of questions in 
bullet form: 


How is God-talk possible in the first place? 
What enables us to describe the world as we know it as God’s own 
beloved creation? 


Some may argue that this is only possible on the basis of experiences of or 
witnesses to God’s salvation, but that claim poses similar problems: 


How can experiences of healing, reconciliation, justice or peace be 
ascribed to God’s work? 
What theory of divine action is assumed in this regard? 
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Many would argue that salvation should be understood as the salvation of 
God’s creation (creatura) and not as salvation from creation. But what does 
that actually mean on an evolving planet in an expanding universe? It can 
all too easily be reduced to the salvation of human beings or human culture 
(or the lifestyles of the consumer class) from the impact of anthropogenic 
ecological destruction. Moreover, is the planet to be saved only from 
human sin or also from what is called ‘natural suffering’? If the former, 
can death still be regarded as the result of human sin only? If the latter, 
how can a notion of salvation as elevation from that which is natural, 
material, bodily and earthly be avoided? Sharply formulated: Is the work 
of Christ to improve on the inadequate work of the Father? 


If creation is understood as creatio, the question shifts to the 
relationship between God’s acts of creation (in the beginning?) and God’s 
acts of salvation. One may then portray God’s acts of creation as salvific, 
establishing order amidst chaos (Gen 1), while God’s acts of salvation may 
be portrayed as creative. However, a different set of problems emerges in 
order to prevent either compartmentalising or fusion of these categories. 
Compartmentalising of these two categories typically leads to a form of 
neo-Calvinist apartheid theology, where salvation can be understood 
only as the restoration of the order assumed to be established through 
God’s work of creation. Creation becomes normative for salvation. The 
dangers of fusion are equally pervasive if less well understood. If the act 
of creation is itself salvific, what is it that salvation is from? Inversely, 
if salvation is understood as creative, where does such creativity come 
from? What theory of divine action is involved, and how is that shaped by 
an understanding of God as Creator? 


A somewhat different set of issues emerge when the focus shifts 
from God’s work of creation, salvation and consummation to reflection 
on God’s identity. Here the question is how the relationship between the 
Christian confession of faith in God as Creator and as Saviour (the first and 
the second articles of the Christian creed) may be understood. One may 
argue that it is impossible to do justice to both creation (the work of God 
the Father/Mother) and salvation (the work of Jesus Christ) without the 
work of the Holy Spirit (re-creation, comfort, sanctification). However, to 
avoid distortions in understanding the relationships between the work of 
three persons in the trinity is far more easily said than done. 


The underlying problem may also be clarified when the different 
ways of constructing the plot of God’s work of creation, salvation and 
consummation are considered. I see only the following four possibilities 
and all of them are deeply problematic: the (neo-Calvinist) restoration 
of creation (where evolution and natural evil are underplayed); or the 
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(Roman-Catholic) elevation of human nature in terms of transfiguration 
or recapitulation (or liberal notions of education and development); or the 
(Anabaptist) replacement of nature with God’s new creation (where the 
problems posed by evolution through natural election and natural evil are 
nowadays highlighted); or a (secularist) recycling of that which is natural 
(where nature will inevitably save itself without much of a role for God). 
Alternatives to these options do not seem to be forthcoming. 


The underlying difficulties may also be illustrated by the criticisms 
of ‘Christomonism’ and a ‘binitarian’ theology raised against Karl Barth 
who was responsible for the renaissance of trinitarian theology in the 
20th century. Regin Prenter (1946) accused Barth of ‘creation docetism’, 
while Gustaf Wingren went so far as to suggest that Barth influenced 
many to regard the first article of the Christian creed as a Nazi principle 
(see Vander Goot 1981:145). Although these criticisms may well be refuted 
through Barthian scholarship, they do suggest that a trinitarian theology 
needs to go beyond a mere affirmation of relatedness to explore the nature 
of the relationship in all its complexity. 


In a section of his meditations on the Apostolicum, Van Ruler 
comments on the dramatic significance of the word ‘and’ between the 
first and the second articles of the creed. He says: 


‘The most important aspect of the word ‘and’ still lies elsewhere. It 
links two aspects with each other and distinguishes them also. On 
the one side stands the confession of God as Creator. This expresses 
the awesome mystery of being: we experience being as creation and 
therefore as gift. On the other side stands the confession of God as 
Saviour. This expresses the almost equally awesome mystery of 
salvation (heil): we experience ourselves not as lost in the abyss 
of meaninglessness or guilt, but as kept unto eternal life. ... These 
are two enormous themes: the theme of being and of salvation. 
The confession links and distinguishes these two themes in a 
carefree (argeloze) way through the simple word ‘and’. The theme 
of being comes first, salvation follows upon that. That we are is 
more fundamental and deeper than that we are saved. Therefore, 
this particular sequence exists. However, we should not replace 
this sequence with a contrast. Being and salvation are linked with 
each other through the word ‘and’. Salvation means that being is 
saved from decay (verderf) and can be again. Creation is the primary 
matter. It is kept for all eternity. That is salvation’ (Van Ruler, Ik 
Geloof, no date:46, my translation). 
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To summarise: if justice is not so easily done to both God’s work of 
creation and salvation (and this seems to be an almost insurmountable 
problem), an affirmation of the intimate relationship between Father and 
Son remains all too easy and cheap. 


3. The second and the third articles: doing justice to Christ 
and the Spirit 


While the filioque controversy may be regarded as a highly technical 
theological dispute (see especially Oberdorfer 2001), the underlying 
issue of the relationship between the Christ and the Holy Spirit is of 
immense pastoral significance. One may argue that it continues to divide 
Christianity in South Africa and elsewhere in the world. Such ecumenical 
conflict provides another test case for a ‘fully trinitarian’ theology. 


Mainline and evangelical churches tend to maintain a strong 
Christological and ecclesiological emphasis. The Spirit completes the 
work of Christ. The Spirit works through the body of Christ (the church), 
the various offices of and the structures of governances in the church, the 
ministry of the sacraments (the body and blood of Christ) and especially 
the apostolic witnesses to Christ (the Bible). The clarity of the work of the 
Spirit is emphasised on the basis of these functions. The Spirit works in 
the state and in civil society but only through the ministries of the church 
in the world. At best, the movement of the Spirit can be discerned through 
an exegesis of the letter of the biblical texts and through processes of 
spiritual formation and higher education. At worst, the movement of the 
Spirit is controlled on the basis of ecclesiastical authority, for example in 
gate-keeping around access to the sacraments, the baptism of children of 
secular parents, church discipline against those who are baptised again 
as adults, exclusion to the holy communion on the basis of race, class or 
sexual orientation, the right to a church-based marriage and funeral, and 
so forth. According to critics, such control of the movement of the Spirit 
can lead only to intellectualism and spiritual aridness. 


By contrast, the freedom of the Spirit to ‘blow wherever it wants to’ 
is emphasised in a variety of other Christian movements (see the essays 
in Scriptura Volume 79 — Conradie 2002). These movements include, to 
a lesser or a greater extent, a variety of indigenous theologies (‘God’s 
Spirit was here in South Africa before the message about Jesus Christ 
arrived’), Pentecostal theologies, including African Pentecostalism (the 
free gifts of the Spirit), liberation theologies (the political work of the 
Spirit outside the church), feminist theologies (the feminine face of the 
Spirit as a counter to a male Christ), religious pluralism (the universality 
of the Spirit is preferred to the exclusiveness of Christ) and perhaps also 
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ecological theologies (the cosmic scope of the Spirit’s presence). Critics 
from mainline churches recognise the attractions of these movements, 
envy the numerical growth of new Pentecostal churches, but also warn 
about the need to discern the spirits. Not every Spirit may be called the 
Spirit of Christ. Thus mutual suspicions remain rife. One example of 
this tension is the differences in ecumenical theology between those 
who adopt a Christological orientation (e.g. Geoffrey Wainwright) and 
those who call for a pneumatological reorientation in the name of a fully 
trinitarian approach (for example, Konrad Raiser). The spread of Orthodox 
Christianity in South Africa (especially in its Coptic and Ethiopian forms) 
may offer a distinct and perhaps illuminating position within this tension. 


Theologically, this requires much deeper reflection on the 
relationship between the work of Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
One may use the work of Christ as a point of departure to reflect on the 
distinctive work of the Holy Spirit. For me, Arnold van Ruler’s remarkable 
essay (1989:27—47) on several significant structural differences between 
Christology and pneumatology points in the appropriate direction. One 
may also regard the life and work of Jesus Christ as one manifestation 
of the movement of God’s Spirit. For me, Michael Welker’s portrayal 
(1994) of the emerging clarity in the biblical roots of Christianity on the 
movement of God’s Spirit remains extremely helpful. Klaus Niirnberger’s 
very different account (2002) of the interpretation of the work of the Spirit 
completes the story regarding the subsequent history of Christianity, but 
in my view also illustrates how difficult a fully trinitarian theology may 
be, given the many connotations attached to ‘spirit’ in philosophy and 
theology alike. 


4.  Thefirst and the third articles: doing justice to the universal 
and the particular 


The relationship between God the Father / Mother and the Holy Spirit 
poses another test case for a fully trinitarian theology. Here a different 
set of issues emerges. Perhaps this becomes most evident in Christian 
responses to religious diversity. This forms a test case for an affirmation 
of the doctrine of the trinity in ecclesial praxis, also and especially in the 
African context. For many African Christians, the only way to engage with 
people of other faiths is to acknowledge that ‘God has many names’ and 
that knowing God as the Father of Jesus Christ is only one such name for 
the Supreme Being. Thus faith in the triune God is reduced to faith in God 
the Father on the basis of some form of subordinationism, the link between 
the immanent trinity and the economic trinity is discarded, and God’s 
revelation is clouded. The God who is revealed in Jesus Christ is different 
from the actual One behind the mask in the sense that the Supreme Being 
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cannot be immediately named as the Father of Jesus Christ. Ironically, the 
Spirit (or a vague sense of spirituality) provides the generic category to 
place different notions of the transcendent, of Ultimate Mystery alongside 
each other, thus compromising their ultimacy. In other words, there are 
many claims to discern the movement of the Spirit in the context of the 
African Spirit world. However, it is not all that clear if and when this Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, at least not the Father of Jesus Christ. 


While no trinitarian theologian would put the matter in such 
crude terms, the challenges for ecclesial praxis remain undeniable in a 
world characterised by the peaceful co-existence of different religious 
traditions, if not by a ‘clash of civilisations’ and religious-infused conflict 
(for example in Nigeria or the Sudan). How could faith in the triune God 
plausibly guide Christians in such a context? How can the trinitarian 
mystery be protected doxologically? Only a fully trinitarian theology will 
do, but where can such a trinitarian theology be found? 


5. Conclusion 


The argument ofthis contribution hasbeen thata ‘fullytrinitarian’ theology 
cannot emerge only on the basis of an inner-trinitarian exploration of 
the social analogy or the psychological analogy. The issues identified in 
the three sections above provide test cases for a trinitarian theology and 
set an agenda in this regard. They serve as a protocol against trinitarian 
short cuts. Each of these issues can be addressed only in a trinitarian way. 
However, this does not merely imply that three different perspectives 
(rather than one) need to be offered on each of these issues. This form 
of ‘Trinitarian spread’ (Noordmans) is in my view entirely appropriate 
and adds a certain richness to the discussion of any theological, ethical or 
contextual topic. However, this would not suffice. Instead, the question is 
whether justice can be done to the work of Father, Son and Spirit. Can the 
tensions be maintained and not be resolved prematurely? As the discussion 
above illustrates, all too often the tension is collapsed by subsuming one 
category under another with far-reaching pastoral implications. This 
can only undermine the plausibility of a Trinitarian theology. It remains 
elusive, something like a theological vision that cannot be attained easily. 


In the interim an affirmation of trinitarian theology remains 
important. As Herman Bavinck recognised, this affirmation has to focus 
on the work and not only the identity of the triune God. He formulated 
this in terms of the tension between creation and re-creation: The God 
of creation and of the Old Testament is not lower than the God of re- 
creation, than the Father of Christ, than the God of the new covenant. 
Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, is also he by whom God created 
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all things. And the Holy Spirit who is the author of regeneration and 
sanctification is the same as he who in the beginning hovered over the 
waters and adorned the heavens. Creation and re-creation can therefore 
not be contrasted in terms of being lower and higher. They are both good 
and pure — splendid works of the one Triune God (Bavinck 2008:436). 
Only on this basis can one entertain the beauty of an inner-trinitarian 
perichoresis (literary: dancing around) in which we as human beings and 
the whole earth community may participate. Arnold van Ruler (1989:173) 
captures this in the image of a reidans where the focus is on the relation 
between God’s actions: ‘Historical reality is fully a divine reality, a dance 
in round (reidans) of God’s deeds. God’s deeds are not yet complete, the 
Lord God is not yet finished with his world or with his children. All that 
we as human beings can do is to try with breathless attention to follow 
God in his journey through time.’ God is asking us this question: ‘May I 
dance with you?’ The core of our human existence lies in our willingness 
to entertain this question (see, for example, Van Ruler 2009:170). 
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The Living God 


Brian Gaybba 


1. The Living God 


The doctrine of the Trinity, which puts the Christian view of God in a brief 
formula, can lay claim to being the most important of all Christian beliefs. 
This chapter will attempt to make clear why this is so. 


The chapter has two main parts. The first sketches the historical 
development of the doctrine and provides a brief outline of it in its classic 
form. The second explains part of the relevance of the doctrine to Christian 
belief and practice. 


2. The history of the doctrine 


Scripture does not talk about three persons in one God. But it does talk 
about Father, Son and Spirit in such a way that the development of some 
sort of trinitarian view of God was inevitable. By a ‘trinitarian view of God’ 
I mean a way of thinking that regards not only the Father but also the Son 
and the Spirit as being in some way or other part of the divine side of things 
and as having distinct roles to play in humanity’s creation and salvation. 
In this section I will trace the broad outlines of that development, from its 
emergence in apostolic times to its consolidation in a fifth-century creed. 


It is especially in those parts of the New Testament that speak about 
the risen Lord that we see a trinitarian view of God developing. Let me 
mention just some of the texts illustrating this. 


In 2 Thessalonians 2:13-17, written barely twenty years after 
Jesus’ death, we find Paul associating all three with the divine work of 
our salvation. A few years later we find in Galatians 4:6 an even more 
developed trinitarian mentality. Here we see all three people helping to 
share in the Son’s relationship with the Father. Moreover, the Spirit — 
God’s Spirit — is clearly described as Jesus’ Spirit. This is a further way of 
associating Jesus with the divine. But it also reinforces the idea that there 
is a distinction between the Spirit and God (that is, between the Spirit and 
the Father) that was not really envisaged in Israelite religion as described 
in the Hebrew Bible. 
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Moving on to a slighter later period, we find in Ephesians 4:3-6 a 
text that stresses their contribution to the church’s unity and therefore 
their own unity with each other, an idea that surfaces again in 1 
Corinthians 12:4—6. Further examples of ‘trinitarian’ texts can be found 
in 2 Corinthians 1:21-22, 3:3 and 13:14. The last is particularly interesting 
because it is evidence of the three coming to be named together in liturgical 
formulae that will be used over and over again. 


The above texts (and others such as 1 Peter 1:2, Jude 20:21, Revelation 
1:4-5 and Hebrews 6:4) all come from sources that concentrate on the life 
of the infant church after Pentecost. However, examples can also be taken 
from the gospels. Jesus’ baptism, clearly a key revelatory event for the 
early Christians, is one such example (see Matthew 3:13-17 and parallel 
texts). Let me close this section by referring to two others. 


The first is from the gospel of John, 15:26—16:15, where Jesus speaks 
of his relationship to the Father and to the Spirit. It is a text that not only 
underscores the close unity Jesus has with the Father, but also elucidates 
the respective relationships between all three. The Father is the source of 
all, the One who sends not only the Spirit but also the Son. The Father gives 
all he has to the Son, including the Spirit. The Son therefore can also send 
the Spirit and does so. Moreover, since whatever the Father has belongs to 
the Son, whatever the Spirit brings is derived from the Son. 


The second text is from Matthew’s gospel — 28:19 — and is, by 
common consent, the high point of the development of a trinitarian 
mentality in apostolic times. It is also a formula that has entered into the 
church’s baptismal liturgy. In this text, written probably as late as AD 85, 
the three are named alongside each other as though all were equal, the 
only differentiation being their ordering. 


In early post-apostolic times the custom continues of associating 
Father, Son and Spirit with each other in the way we have just seen. 
Barely fifty years after the end of the apostolic period (c. 155) we can 
see the outlines of a formula developing that will become customary in 
the church: ‘to the Father ... through the Son ... and the Holy Spirit’ (see, 
for example, Justin Martyr’s Apology I, 65). And only twenty years later 
(c. 180), we find Theophilus of Antioch describing the three as a ‘triad’, 
that is to say a ‘threesome’. The term ‘triad’ did not enter into Western 
theological thought. But a similar term coined about sixty years later by 
the African scholar Tertullian did — ‘Trinity’. 


Tertullian also coined the phrase ‘three persons in one substance’, 
to bring out the fact that the distinction of persons did not imply dividing 
the divine substance between them. God was one in substance but 
three in the way in which that substance was shared. About a century 
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later, theologians from the East came up with a similar formula: ‘three 
hypostases in one substance’. It was coined by a group of theologians 
known as the Cappadocians, since they were all born in Cappadocia. The 
basic idea behind both formulae was that the one, undivided Godhead was 
shared in three different ways. 


In the fifth century in the West, a creed was composed that spelt out 
all the implications of the formula. It also highlighted the core Christian 
beliefs that necessitated some such formula: Father, Son and Spirit are 
distinct realities and each fully God. Nevertheless, there is only one God. 
The creed is known as the Quicumque, after its opening word, and also 
as the Athanasian Creed, after Athanasius, who was at one time wrongly 
believed to have been its author. 


It should be clear by now that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity has 
its roots in Scripture and is not, as some have tried to argue, derived from 
pagan polytheistic or philosophical ideas. However, philosophical ideas 
provided early Christian thinkers with tools for trying to understand how 
a single divine substance could be shared by three without being divided. 
We turn, then, to some of those ideas and the models built with them. 


The Apologists tried to use Stoic ideas about logos to understand 
the relationship between Jesus and the Father, especially to explain how 
they could be part of one undivided divinity and yet distinct from each 
other. Logos means ‘reason’ or ‘word’. The Stoics distinguished between 
the ‘immanent logos’ and the ‘expressed logos’. The former is reason in 
an inactivated state, while the latter is its activated expression. Applied to 
God, the divine logos was merely immanent within the Godhead until the 
moment of creation, when it became activated, a logos expressed in the 
order and harmony in the world. 


Prior to creation, the Apologists argued, the Son was only immanent 
— that is, not clearly formed — within the Godhead. With creation, 
however, the Son sprang forth within the divinity as an idea springs forth 
within our minds, thereby becoming the ‘expressed logos’. There were 
now two clearly distinct realities within God: the thinker (the Father) and 
the expressed thought (the Son). 


As can be seen, the basic idea here is to compare the Son to an 
idea springing forth from the mind of God. This way of picturing the 
relationship between Father and Son became part of classic Western 
trinitarian theology, as a result especially of Augustine’s ‘psychological 
model’. It was an attractive model precisely because Scripture itself refers 
to the Son as the logos or ‘word’ of God, with God from the beginning, 
expressing the mind of God perfectly (John 1:1-14). The Apologists’ 
version of it had for many the drawback that it seemed to deny the eternity 
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of the Son’s existence — since the Son springs forth clearly only at creation. 
But the model itself was to remain. As regards the Spirit, this was seen as 
some sort of effluence flowing from God. However, the Apologists had no 
intellectual model within which to place the Spirit. 


Later in the same century we find Irenaeus of Lyons extending 
the Apologists’ model to the emergence of the Spirit too. He does so by 
distinguishing within God the capacity for reason (God’s latent Word) and 
the capacity for spiritual activity (God’s latent Wisdom). At the moment of 
creation and redemption these latent capacities are activated, and in their 
activated, expressed form are known as the Son and the Spirit respectively. 
Thus activated, they can be compared to ‘hands’ used by the Father for our 
creation and redemption. 


Writing in the third century, Tertullian also used the Stoic idea of the 
emergence of the logos from an immanent to an expressed state in order to 
explain how the Son could be both divine and yet distinct from the Father. 
However, he also used other models or images, all of which bring out a 
further point, namely the relationship between Son and Spirit. For he uses 
images that evoke the idea of a process beginning with the Father, moving 
through the Son and ending up in the Holy Spirit: a fruit derived from a 
shoot which in tum grows from the root; a channel of water drawn from 
a river whose source is a spring; a point of light at the end of a beam that 
originates in the sun. 


Origen lived at the same time as Tertullian but was an Eastern 
thinker. The model used by him was drawn from the emerging Neoplatonic 
philosophy of the time. The overarching idea is that goodness has a 
built-in drive to share itself. This impulse to share moves the original, 
undifferentiated, divine One to produce Mind. From Mind there emerges 
Soul. Soul has two levels, a higher and a lower level. From the latter, matter 
is produced. Origen fitted his trinitarian thought into this scheme. The 
Father is identified with the One. To produce the world, he first produces 
Mind, the Son. And just as Soul flows from Mind, so too the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father through the Son — a point Tertullian made in another way. 


As we saw, the Cappadocians bequeathed to the East the formula 
‘three hypostases in one substance’. Moreover, they distinguished between 
them as follows: a hypostasis is a particular way in which a substance 
exists. The difference between the two is therefore the difference between 
the particular (hypostasis) and the general (substance). Father, Son and 
Spirit are portrayed as three particular ways in which one and the same 
divine substance exist. To illustrate the difference between the general 
and the particular, Basil of Caesarea appealed to the example of humanity 
shared by several individuals. We all share fully in the substance known 
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as ‘humanity’, but we are all different realisations of it. We are all human 
beings. But we are all different ways of being human. 


Of course, this is only an analogy. If it were applied to God too 
literally, one would end up with three gods. But it does illustrate the basic 
point the Fathers were trying to make, namely that one and the same 
divine substance can have three different and quite distinct (though 
not separate) ways of existing simultaneously. To make the same point 
more crudely: the one undivided Godhead exists simultaneously in three 
different ‘shapes’ -as Father, Son and Spirit. 


The Cappadocian model, therefore, is of a single substance having 
three different and yet simultaneous ways of existing. What differentiates 
each way from the others is either the fact that it is the original, underived 
way (the Father) or it is one of the two ways in which it is derived from 
that original position (Son and Spirit). The more accurate model, then, is 
as follows: a single undivided substance, existing simultaneously in three 
different ways, each of which is unceasingly flowing either into or out of 
the others. The flow is known as the divine perichoresis or circumincessio. 


In trying to deepen his understanding of the Trinity, Augustine took 
as his starting point the fact that, according to the Scriptures, humanity 
has been made in God’s image and likeness. The best place to look for 
a model or image of the Trinity, therefore, is within ourselves, at our 
spiritual natures. In pursuing this line of thought, he developed several 
‘psychological models’ (as they came to be called) of the Trinity. The main 
ones all revolve around the capacity of the human mind to know and love. 


The aspects of the mind that Augustine eventually singled out were 
the following: its ability to be aware of itself (which he called ‘memory’), 
to understand itself (which he called ‘understanding’), and to love itself 
(‘love’). Here, we have an undivided spiritual reality (the human mind) 
that can exist in three distinct but related forms: self-awareness, self- 
understanding and self-love. This provides us with a model of a God 
whose self-awareness (Father) giving rise to self-understanding (Son) is 
completed in an act of self-love (Holy Spirit). 


The earliest models began by focusing on the divine mind. Augustine 
balanced this out by bringing in the divine capacity to love. In the twelfth 
century we see Richard of St Victor moving to the other extreme and 
focusing exclusively on love. In doing so, he gave rise to what has been 
called the ‘family model’ of the Trinity, because it pictures the love of two 
persons for each other producing a third, almost as an offspring. 


Richard’s starting point is the idea that God will automatically love in 
the fullest possible way. God’s initial drive to love results in the following 
structure within the Godhead: a love that is given freely (‘gratuitous love’) 
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and a love that is received (‘indebted love’). However, love shared only by 
two is not yet perfect, since perfect love leads lovers to tum away from each 
other so as to share their love with a third. Hence gratuitous and indebted 
love — Father and Son — produce what Richard calls a ‘co-beloved’. Love 
in this third form is the Holy Spirit. It is a love that is purely received, since 
it issues in no further forms of love. 


The Scriptures provide not only the basic raw material from which 
some such doctrine as the Trinity had to emerge but also a clear indication 
of the relationship that existed among the three. The Father always 
appears as the source of both the Son and the Spirit, as the one who sends 
the Son and sends the Spirit. As regards the relationship between the Son 
and the Spirit, the Spirit is repeatedly referred to as the Spirit of the Son 
and not vice versa: the Son, too, sends the Spirit but the Spirit is never 
spoken of as sending the Son. 


Hence, Christian thinkers always spoke of the Son as proceeding — 
that is, coming — from the Father. As regards the Spirit, however, a dispute 
arose between East and West that was to become a major point of division 
between them. The West believed that the Spirit’s dependence on the Son 
could only be due to the fact that the Spirit proceeds or flows from not 
only the Father but also the Son. This is the doctrine known as the filioque, 
a Latin word meaning ‘and from the Son’. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
believed that the Spirit flows only from the Father, even though the Son 
has arole in giving the Spirit to us and even in shaping the Spirit’s identity. 
The dispute continues to this day. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the typically Western theology 
of the Trinity was more or less complete. Indeed, its basic outlines had 
already been shaped as early as the sixth century. This is therefore a useful 
place to pause and summarise the main elements of that theology. 


The classic formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity is that there are 
three ‘persons’ in one undivided God. Each of the ‘persons’ is fully divine, 
none is ‘more’ God than any of the others. This means that a distinction 
must be made between ‘person’ and ‘nature’. ‘Nature’ refers to the one 
undivided divine substance. ‘Person’ refers to the way in which that 
undivided substance is shared or, more accurately, to a particular way in 
which it exists. As used here, therefore, ‘person’ is a term that does not 
refer (as we normally do) to someone who has his or her own separate 
nature, mind and will. On the contrary, the divine three share fully one 
undivided nature, one undivided mind, one undivided will. The whole of 
the divinity — mind, will, consciousness — exists in three inseparable and 
undivided ways: as the unbegotten origin of all else (the Father); as the 
begotten expression of all that the Father is (the Son); and as (according 
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to one stream of thought) the bond of love between Father and Son, or 
(according to another stream of thought), the result of a single act of love 
on their part. 


The three unique ways in which the divine nature exists or (as it is 
technically put) ‘subsists’ are derived from a process within the divinity 
that sets up a relationship between each of them. It is this relationship 
that distinguishes Father, Son and Spirit from each other. Indeed, it is this 
relationship that creates their very identity. Thus the Father is the divine 
nature existing as source of the Son, while the Son is the divine nature 
existing as flowing from the Father as the Father’s image. The Spirit (in 
Western theology) is the divine nature existing as a love that flows from 
both Father and Son. 


The term ‘procession’ here simply means the coming forth of one 
divine person from another. Christian tradition — both East and West — 
has always distinguished two processions. The first is the procession of 
the Son from the Father. The second is the procession of the Spirit, which 
in Western theology is from Father and Son. 


The term ‘procession’ itself is a biblical term. It is used of the Holy 
Spirit’s coming forth from the Father in John 15:26. Although it was 
originally applied only to the Holy Spirit, it came to be used in Western 
theology as a generic term referring to the coming forth of both Son and 
Spirit. Other terms were used for distinguishing between them — the Son’s 
procession was called ‘generation’, the Spirit’s ‘spiration’. 


As noted above, the Son proceeds from the Father. That, and that 
alone, is what is demanded by Christian orthodoxy. However, the West 
developed a speculative explanation of the Son’s procession, one that 
connected it with God’s mind. As refined by Thomas Aquinas, the Son 
proceeds from the Father’s intellect, as a mental image proceeds from 
our intellect. This idea also meshed very well with biblical references to 
the Son as the ‘Word’ of God (John 1:1ff.), the ‘image of the invisible God’ 
(Col. 1:15) and ‘Wisdom’ (see 1 Cor. 1:24). ‘Word’ and ‘Wisdom’ evoke ideas 
of a mind at work, and ‘Word’ also evokes the idea of the creation of a 
mental image. 


As regards the Spirit, the West saw the Spirit as proceeding from an 
act of the divine will as possessed by Father and Son. The Spirit proceeded 
as the love or result of the love that flowed from Father and Son. 


This way of understanding the divine processions was also very 
attractive because it seemed to make so much sense. God is a spirit, anda 
spirit has two basic activities: knowing and willing. That the Son should be 
spoken of in Scripture as the image or Word of the Father, while the Spirit 
is connected with divine action or love, seems to be well explained if one 
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sees the former as proceeding from the divine mind and the latter from 
the divine will. 


Since the divine persons share a single nature, they are said to ‘be 
in’ or to ‘flow into’ each other. This is referred to as the divine perichoresis 
(a Greek term) or, to use its Latin equivalent, circumincessio. The rational 
grounding of this doctrine is simply the fact that they share one nature. 
However, a biblical ground was also found in Jesus’ words in John 10:38. 


Precisely because all that distinguishes the divine persons from 
each other is their mutual relationships, everything else is held by them 
in common. Hence, every divine action which has an effect beyond the 
borders of the divinity (ad extra divinitatem) is performed by all three 
acting in unison. This is a sound principle. However, it came to be distorted 
in Western theology by saying that one could not really distinguish the 
Father’s contribution from that of the Son (apart from the Son’s taking on 
a human nature), or either’s contribution from that of the Spirit. Modern 
theologies of the Trinity have corrected this distortion. 


We can now look back and see that what has developed is not simply 
a particular theology but a Christian dogma. In other words, the Trinity 
has become an unquestioned part of the faith of the church. The doctrine 
therefore has the merit of presenting a clear expression of what Christians 
believed were the full implications of the relevant biblical data. 


On the negative side, however, we have witnessed the price paid for 
that clarity: the isolation of the doctrine from its roots in the involvement 
of Father, Son and Spirit in our salvation. Trinitarian theology had become 
exclusively a theology of the ‘immanent’ Trinity — that is, the Trinity 
considered solely as an inner divine reality, where all the attention is 
focused on the relationships between Father, Son and Spirit and on the 
problem of maintaining both their distinction and the divine unity. This 
‘immanent Trinity’ became divorced from the ‘economic’ Trinity, which 
is the Trinity as involved in the ‘economy’ of salvation. Not surprisingly, 
the Trinity ceased to have any practical relevance for Christians. It 
contributed nothing to their experience of salvation and did not enter 
in any meaningful way into their prayer life. It functioned mainly as the 
supreme ‘mystery’ of their faith. 


In the twentieth century, theologians have come to stress again the 
unity of the economic and immanent trinities. Perhaps the most renowned 
of the attempts to do so is that of the German theologian Karl Rahner, who 
loved to say that the immanent Trinity is the economic trinity and vice 
versa. Let us now see what a theology of the Trinity looks like that takes 
this principle seriously. 
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3. Taking God’s incarnation seriously: the Trinity as a divine- 
human reality 


As far as we are concerned, the only ‘inner divine life’ we know of is the 
relationship between the Father, the man Jesus Christ and the Spirit binding 
them to each other. Even if one believes that there was an inner life within 
God before Jesus appeared on this earth, Jesus’ coming has changed that 
inner life forever. For Jesus’ coming means that God no longer has any life 
that is unrelated to human beings. The Son is and remains for all eternity 
both a human being and part of God’s own very being. The Spirit flows 
for all eternity from both the Father and a human being (if one subscribes 
to the Western filioque). In short, there is no such thing as a Trinity apart 
from humanity. What God’s inner life would have looked like apart from 
the man Jesus of Nazareth is of no interest or relevance to us. For the fact 
is that the only Trinity Christians know of is one in which a human being 
— Jesus — is one of its members. 


This is the deep truth embedded in Rahner’s insistence that the 
immanent Trinity is the economic Trinity and vice versa. God’s own 
trinitarian life is an incarnate form of life. When the Word became flesh, 
what became incarnate was not simply a single person but a network 
of divine relationships. All this implies that God’s inner life became 
something visible, something that was seen by people. 


To appreciate this point, let us dwell fora moment on Jesus’ baptism. 
There we see the Father proclaiming Jesus to be his beloved Son, and his 
Spirit descending on Jesus. But what we are witnessing is not simply the 
relationship between a human being and God, but God’s own inner life 
exposed, made visible. We are witnessing an event taking place within the 
divinity. Moreover, that incident enables us to understand that the rest of 
Jesus’ life was a life being lived within the divinity. The rest of Jesus’ life 
was the living out of the relationship between Father, Son and Spirit. The 
rest of Jesus’ life was the living out of God’s own love life. 


But that is still not all. When we think of Jesus’ life as the living out 
of God’s own love life we must not look simply at Jesus’ relationship with 
his Father and his possession of the Spirit. For Jesus stands before his 
Father not simply as a divine person unrelated to anything outside of the 
divinity but rather as a human being who has a mother, a foster-father, 
close relatives, distant relatives, friends, a nation — an entire world filled 
with joys and sorrows. All of these other links are part of his and therefore 
part of God’s own love life. Granted, they can never be part of God in the 
same sense as Jesus is. But to the extent that they are part of Jesus’ world, 
they are also part of God’s world. They are a visible part of God’s inner life. 
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God became part of humanity’s world so that we can become part 
of God’s world. The doctrine of the Trinity is a doctrine that God is a 
community, a community of Father, Son and Spirit. Humanity, created as 
it is in God’s image (Gen. 1:26-27), is also a community. God’s plan was 
not that the two communities should each have their own group area but 
rather that they should be fully integrated. That was why the Word became 
flesh and the divine Spirit of love was poured out on all at Pentecost. 


The idea that our life is part of God’s inner life and vice versa is 
central to Christianity. It is the whole point of the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
is summed up in that famous text from 2 Peter 1:4: ‘Do you not know that 
you are sharers in the divine nature?’ In time this came to mean in both 
East and West that somehow or other our own being was transformed 
by God’s presence, just as iron glows when placed in a fire. However, the 
fuller biblical picture is that we share in God’s love life. We become, in a 
real sense, part of the Trinity. For the Father becomes our father, the Spirit 
of love our Spirit of love, binding us all to each other. 


The church is meant to be the place where we can see and experience 
this divine—human community taking shape down the ages. For it is only 
in the church that we have a community of people who publicly proclaim 
Christ as their brother, the Father as their father and the Spirit as the love 
binding them to each other. The church is called to be something before 
doing something: to be the visible embodiment through the ages of the 
ongoing life of the economic Trinity. 


But even in the church this divine—human community is only a 
shadow of what it is meant to be. It can become fully what it is meant to 
be only by going through the same process of death and resurrection that 
Jesus did. Only then will we be freed not simply from all sinful influences 
but also from the limitations of space and time, as we experience them. 
Only then will our humanity be so transformed that at last we will be able 
to be ‘inside’ each other as Father and Son are. Only then will we be able to 
be present to each other in the Spirit a Father and Son who are present to 
us now. Only then will we share as fully as a creature can in the Trinity’s 
perichoresis, the unending flowing into and out of each other. 


The doctrine of the Trinity thus clearly affects the way in which we 
view salvation. In the past salvation was viewed individualistically. That is 
to say, all the emphasis was on the individual’s relationship with God, and 
with a God viewed pretty much as a single individual. However, if Godis a 
community of Father, Son and Spirit, then salvation implies being inserted 
into the life of a community. To be saved means not simply having one’s 
personal sins forgiven or getting into heaven but rather to share in the life 
of acommunity. 
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Moreover, if this community is not simply a divine community but a 
divine—human community, then to be saved is to be made part of a family 
that includes not only Father, Son and Spirit, but also neighbour. Love of 
God and love of neighbour are not merely inseparable. They are part and 
parcel of one and the same love, for the love that binds all the members 
of this divine—human community to each other is formed within them by 
the Love that is the Holy Spirit. Hence, building up human community can 
be part and parcel of the very experience of salvation. When we reach out 
to the poor, the lonely, the oppressed and treat them for what they are, 
namely our brothers and sisters, we are enabling them to experience not 
simply human love and caring, but also what it means to share in God’s 
own community life. We are enabling them to experience an important 
dimension of salvation. 


It has become somewhat fashionable in theological writings to argue 
that a trinitarian model of God pushes one in the direction of democratic, 
egalitarian structures, while viewing God as a single person (called 
the ‘monarchical’ model, viewing God as a monarch) pushes one in the 
direction of authoritarian, hierarchical structures. The general drift of the 
argument is that to conceive of God as a single person, Lord of the universe, 
is to have a model that legitimates autocratic structures in both church and 
state — Pope and king. Conversely, to conceive of God as a community of 
co-equal persons is to have a model that demands democratic, egalitarian 
structures — a congregational one in church affairs and a socialist one in 
the political realm. 


A good dealof confused thinking occurs here, for the truthis that both 
monarchical and trinitarian models of God can support democratic and 
undemocratic structures. One must not forget that it was ancient Israel’s 
very monarchical view of God that was the inspiration behind its originally 
federalist and egalitarian social structures. Moreover, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not simply the doctrine that there are three co-equal persons in 
one God. It also asserts that there is a definite order among the persons — 
the Father comes first, whom the Son obeys in all things, and the Spirit 
witnesses to the Son and not to himself. 


What is far more important than the mere structure of our model 
— monarchical or trinitarian — is the way God acts, especially in relation 
to human beings. And it is here that the doctrine of the Trinity has an 
undeniable advantage as a theological basis for reflecting on social 
structures, for the Trinity teaches us that God is structured along the lines 
of a self-emptying love. The Father shares everything with the Son, who 
gives himself totally to the Father (John 5:19ff). The Spirit is the love that 
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turns that ceaseless flow from Father to Son and back into something 
more than merely physically sharing a divine ‘substance’. 


If God is structured like that, then our ecclesiastical and political 
structures must reflect self-emptying, mutual service, love and, above all, 
sharing, for the real value of the Trinity as a socio-political model is to be 
found in the total sharing that is the very foundation for the distinction 
between the divine persons. 


Since, in our sinful world, monarchical structures usually tend 
to block this idea of sharing and entrench the privileges of those in 
authoritarian positions, a more democratic, indeed socialist-type, 
structure would seem to reflect more easily the God that Christians believe 
in. However, whether that is so in a particular situation will depend very 
much on that situation. What is crucial is that Christians should oppose 
any social structures that work against rather than for a social climate 
in which the emphasis is on mutual belonging, service and sharing. If 
humanity’s destiny is to be as one with each other (‘inside’ each other!) 
as Father and Son are, then any church or state structure that reflects that 
ideal, however dimly, is to be supported. On the other hand, structures that 
entrench radically contradictory ideals (apartheid or self-aggrandisement 
at the expense of others, for example) are to be opposed. 


Church structures, in particular, should be subjected to piercing 
criticism by Christians. It is very difficult for Christians to point convincing 
fingers at inadequate or sinful political or economic structures if the way 
they structure their own togetherness in Christ reflects more of a concern 
for power, domination and self-centredness than the Trinity, whose life 
they are telling the world they share. 


Finally, I would like to say something about integrating the doctrine 
of the Trinity into the way we practise our Christianity. Let me begin 
with prayer. Many Christians pray to God as though the doctrine of the 
Trinity did not exist. They address their prayers simply to ‘God’, without 
reflecting on which of the divine persons they are talking to. 


If we take the doctrine of the Trinity seriously, it will mean becoming 
conscious of the persons in our prayer life. Moreover, it will mean becoming 
conscious of the different relationship we have with each of them. To make 
aconscious effort to alter our prayer habits so that we relate in a different 
way to Father, Son and Spirit will make the Trinity come alive for us. One 
will actually begin the process of living one’s incorporation into God’s 
own communal life. 


Taking the Trinity seriously also means taking seriously the fact 
that other human beings are our brothers and sisters. It means trying to 
transfer some of the family feelings we have for our own blood brothers 
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and sisters to the wider community. I say ‘some of the family feelings’ 
because it should be obvious that it is physically impossible to relate to a 
large group of human beings in exactly the same way one can relate to the 
smaller group of one’s own blood relatives. Moreover, it is only in the small 
group that one is able to learn the skills of loving and accepting that are so 
important for the stability of the larger group. However, taking seriously 
our insertion into the life of the Trinity means taking seriously the fact 
that experiencing our earthly parents and siblings is meant to be the 
beginning of a broader and deeper experience. This is the experience that 
the whole of humanity is — as intended by God — a single family in which 
all are brothers and sisters of each other, sharing a Love that flows out of 
and back to our common divine parent through our brother, Jesus Christ. 


The two families — our own and that of wider humanity — are not 
meant to be opposed. The one should feed into and support the other. 
However, should they clash, one cannot without further ado choose 
one’s blood family. The needs of the wider one could well demand that 
in a case of irreducible conflict we choose it. This was why Jesus said that 
a consequence of his coming could well be that family members are set 
over against each other (Matt. 10:34). This was why he said that we had 
to love him more than father, mother, brother, sister (Matt. 10:37ff). This 
was why he himself made it clear that his own brothers and sisters were 
far broader than the narrow circle of those who came to call him on a 
particular occasion (Matt. 12:50). 


Our world is one in which systems such as apartheid are roundly 
condemned. But it is still a world in which national interests are regarded 
as being so important that they attempt to demand all our loyalty. Indeed, 
national interests are repeatedly appealed to in order to block moves 
that would lead to a more just international system. The United Nations 
does provide some forum for counteracting this tendency. But the time 
still has to come when Christians allow the doctrine of the Trinity to cast 
a sufficiently critical light on nationalism so as to condemn many of its 
forms with all the ferocity with which apartheid was condemned. For 
much of contemporary nationalism is really just apartheid with large and 
dressed up in an acceptable way. 


Part of a Christian’s spirituality, therefore, is to see not only the 
family but also the nation-state as but a sign of a larger reality. And it is 
this larger reality, the establishment of a divine-human community, that 
operates as a final, absolute yardstick against which all lesser loyalties 
must be measured. Family loyalties and national loyalties do indeed 
have their place, an extremely important place. Without them we cannot 
grow in the experience of loving and sharing. However, they are but 
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embodiments of a larger reality and it is the larger, trinitarian reality that 
is of ultimate importance. 


Note that I said that it is the larger, trinitarian reality that is of 
ultimate importance — and not simply that it is God, the Trinity, that is of 
ultimate importance. The reason is, once again, that we cannot separate 
the immanent and economic trinities. Humanity is part of God’s inner life, 
for Jesus was and remains forever a human being. And by the same token, 
God is part of humanity’s life. This means that we cannot separate God 
and humanity and say that the former is of ultimate significance while 
the latter has only relative value. Belief in the economic Trinity means 
that we can no longer separate the two. Certainly it is possible to separate 
individual human beings from the economic Trinity and from the broader 
divine-human community centred on the economic Trinity. The doctrine 
of hell is the doctrine that this awful possibility exists. But it is not possible 
to separate the human from the divine and give ultimate significance only 
to the latter. 


This is why Jesus regarded love of neighbour and love of God as 
being inextricably linked, so much so that one could say that they are of 
equal importance (Matt 22:38—39). It is why he was able to say that God’s 
sabbath Sunday! — was established for humanity’s needs (Mark 2:27). The 
doctrine of the Trinity means that love of neighbour, too, has ultimate 
significance. 


With that we have come to the end of this brief survey of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Christianity. As can be seen, it is a doctrine that the infinite 
reality called ‘God’ isa community. It is a doctrine that this God has created 
the community of humanity for the purpose of sharing in that inner divine 
life. It is a doctrine that points us to the basic values necessary for sharing 
in it: self-emptying, even to the point of the Cross. It is a doctrine that tells 
us that God and humanity cannot be separated, with absolute value being 
given to the former and relative value to the latter. Rather it teaches us 
that the two have become so completely one that the best image for what 
the future holds in store for us is that we will be ‘inside’ each other — as 
Father, Son and Spirit are. 
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The Living God! 


Jaap Durand 


1. Introduction 


Currently, the issue of God is central to theological reasoning. Our first 
reaction to such an obvious statement can be one of surprise. What else 
can be central to theological reasoning than simply God? Is theology not 
the Logos about God? 


Sucha surpriseand similar issues arejustified. Ultimately, theology is 
indeed about God. Theology forms the heart of church dogma. In theology, 
decisions determine other disciplines in one way or another. But this is 
not all. That the issue of God is central to current theological reasoning is 
not as obvious as it would appear from the above. This was not always the 
case in the history of theology. Doctrines on the being of God and on the 
Trinity were the most consistent doctrines within the field of Dogmatics. 
Once theological reasoning about God was more or less established, there 
was hardly any mention of any theories beyond the basic framework. The 
actual theological dispute was considered to be within the field of God’s 
works. This triggered a fatal gap between God’s being and his works, 
between himself and his revelation. This resulted in theology often being 
a futile part of dogmatics, with hardly any or no link to other doctrines. 
This was especially the case in post-Reformation theology, where a 
speculative mediaeval theology coincided with Reformation Christology 
and soteriology. 


Another approach typifies current theological reflection. A starting 
point is basically that theology must at all times maintain the unity of 
God and his revelation. Theology thus acquires greater mobility. It is more 
closely integrated with other doctrines within the field of dogmatics as 
a whole. 


While we are undoubtedly grateful for this development, we should 


not overlook a potential threat in this instance. The emphasis on the 
unity of God’s being and his works can easily turn theology into a way of 


1 Translated from Durand, J. 1976. Die Lewende God: Wegwysers in die 
Dogmatiek. Pretoria: NG Kerkboekhandel. 9—10; 46-48; 58-61; 71-76; 
84-90; 98-99. 
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theologising where it does not seem that God is more than his revelation, 
and where there is hardly any trace of an individual’s hesitation to talk 
about God. The Book of Judges (13:18) clearly warns against human 
overconfidence and presumption: ‘Why do you ask my name, seeing he is 
wonderful?’ Does the second commandment not simply mean that there is 
no likeness of God — that the church cannot tie him to dogmatic concepts 
and images? Can there be a greater deterrent for an all too easy theological 
interaction with God’s secret than this? It is indeed about God’s secret. God 
is incomprehensible. He is still greater than the most eloquent statements 
about him — Deus semper maior! 


In light of this, theology should have kept silent about God, if 
it were not that the revelation is all about the self-disclosure of the 
incomprehensible God, if God did not give us the opportunity to talk about 
him within the context and boundaries of his revelation, without trespassing 
on the ban on images. In his words, theology must be saturated with the 
fact that God’s self-revelation does not mean that he submits to man. In 
God’s revelation, we are aware of his divine unfathomable nature, because 
in this instance, we come into contact with his immeasurable grace. This 
fact withholds theology from a purely theoretical speculation about God; 
but theology turns every statement about him into praise. 


Theology thus fluctuates between the courage to make statements 
about God on the basis of the revelation, and hesitation because it is about 
the God of the revelation. Ultimately, this means that every statement about 
God can only be a conversation with God. Theology is thus simultaneously 
prayer and doxology. 


It should be obvious, without further argument, that theology 
rarely, if ever, complies with the above requirements. The guidelines in 
this monograph do not assume this. An attempt will be made to derive 
something from the conflict between courage and hesitation in the 
theological dispute about God’s secret. To some extent, this conflict not 
only forms the background to the dogmatic-historical section, but it is 
also a basic element of most of the topics raised in the second section. 


PA Guidelines 


In reflecting on the road we have travelled, we can now attempt to give 
some guidelines for a scriptural reflection on the relationship of God and 
his revelation. 

Unlike the abstract idea of God in Hellenism, which views God as 
the in-himself-resting Being, we meet God on virtually every page of the 
Bible as the living and acting God. He is the living God who made heaven 
and earth (Acts 14:15). Unlike the passive idol, Yahwe is the acting God 
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(Isa. 46:7—11) who works; nobody can stop this (Isa. 43:13). In all these 
actions, God is the subject of his deeds. Nowhere in Scripture is there a 
conflict between God and his deeds; it is as if his activity is foreign to his 
being. He is the God of loyalty and justice; his works are complete (Deut. 
32:4). His works have been known to him since eternity (Acts 15:18) and he 
is true in his ways (Rev. 15:3). 

As his deeds imply the reality of God, his reality is known only 
through his deeds. God makes himself known through his multiple deeds; 
he is known as the living God (Jos. 3:10; Isa. 19:20—21). Juda learns his 
Name, that is, knows himself (Isa. 52:6). He can be rightly angry when 
Israel, which has seen his deeds for forty years, does not yet know him 
from these deeds (Ps. 95:8—11; cf. Hebr. 3:9—10). Every action by God that 
concerns man directly or indirectly is thus revelation. Just as there is no 
conflict between God’s being and his works, there is no conflict between 
his being and his revelation. This already applies to God’s revelation 
in the Old Testament, and more so to his final revelation in Christ. The 
revelation of the divine secret of salvation lies in Christ: God revealed in 
the flesh (I Tim. 3:16). He is the image of the invisible God (Col. 1:15); God 
lives physically in him (Col. 2:9); whoever sees him has seen the Father 
(John 14:9). The revealed mystery is merely the salvation events of God’s 
personal coming to the world in the form of Jesus Christ, true God, and 
true human. The belief in God is not only a belief in Christ’s acts of love 
and justice, but also, on the basis of these acts, a certainty that God is love 
and justice from eternity to eternity. When God does love, He is also love (I 
John 4:8—-10). He revealed himself not only as the Father; he is the Father. 
Through the Holy Spirit, he declared Jesus not only as the Son (Rom. 
1:4), but he himself is the Son (Rom. 9:5). The implication is that every 
dogmatic statement about God is the belief that the revealed God and God 
Self is one and the same God. 


While we abide by the unity of God and his revelation, we must 
simultaneously, on the basis of God’s word of revelation and not on the 
basis of an abstract philosophical theory on the incomprehensible and 
transcendent God, confess that God is more than his revelation. We can 
talk about revelation only if God does not coincide with his revelation. The 
reality of God is not solved in his deeds. Because he is more than his deeds, 
he can work. Because he is more than his revelation and precedes it, he 
can reveal himself. With this ‘more’, we do not want to introduce conflict 
between God’s being and his revelation, as if God is still ‘different’ from 
what he himself reveals. It is simply the recognition that God himself does 
not mention in his revelation that he is a calculable God. In Exodus 3:13, 
when Moses asks him about his name, which boils down toa question about 
his being, he answers with a verb: ‘Iam what I am’, or possibly also: ‘I will 
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be what I will be’ (v. 14). This is followed by: ‘I am’, or ‘I will be’, or even 
‘I will be there (with you)’. Based on these statements, we can gain the 
impression that Moses’ question is rejected; this is likely if we compare it 
with Genesis 32:29 and Judges 13:18. We cannot express his being by name 
and as such get hold of him. Rather, Moses is referred to his events, his 
presence, his being there for the people of Israel. God does not reveal his 
inner being, but ensures that he is available, notably by his nameless name 
(Miskotte), and known from his deeds. In his devotion to man, God remains 
the free one over whom we cannot rule (cf. Ex. 19:12—13; 33:20—23). The 
message of the New Testament is no different. Although, in this instance, 
we witness God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ, notwithstanding that 
Christ himself is the explanation of the nameless name of God (John 
17:6), God is an inaccessible light (I Tim. 6:16). Whoever saw Jesus saw 
the Father; yet nobody can see God (I Tim. 6:16). The confidence to call 
God ‘Our Father’ is coupled with the confession that he is ‘in the heavens’ 
(Matt. 6:9). God’s being goes beyond his revelation; yet there is nothing of 
God therein except God Self. Although we cannot enter the hidden depths 
of his being, we are also aware of a mystery that is disclosed (Col. 1:27). 
We are assured that what is known of God through his revelation does not 
conflict with what he is. Berkhof (1973:111)* attempts to explain this idea 
by using a geometric image: the revelation is not a voluntary segment 
from the circle of God’s being, but a sector, a piece that reaches right into 
the middle. Irrespective of the size of the sector, it leads to the heart. 


Weneed toexplain howto judge correctly the merits of the theological 
statement that God is a Person. The easy self-evidence with which we talk 
about the ‘Person’ of God, not only in theological personalism, but also 
in general in the more orthodox theologies, makes it a very attractive 
concept to address, not in the least because we believe that there is a 
faithful rendering of the God image on nearly every page in the Bible. 
Yet we may not ignore the problems and objections in this matter. Two 
objections must be mentioned. First, the concept of ‘person’, as applied to 
God, occurs not only ‘in the Holy Scripture, but also in Christian theology. 
The second objection is closely linked to the first. It can and does happen 
that amodern concept of ‘person’ is used as a formal category that defines 
God. The concept of ‘person’ obtains, in other words, a normative function 
within divinity. 

The first objection is of no crucial significance. Theology cannot 
be a biblicist’s repetition of Scripture. It has a hermeneutic function that 
endeavours to interpret the message of Scripture in an intelligible way. 
This implies the use of understandable terms that essentially cover what 


2 H. Berkhof, Christelijk Geloof, Nijkerk 1973:111. 
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is given in Scripture. Indeed, there is the risk that such terms can take on 
a normative function. 


The validity of the second objection must thus be fully acknowledged. 
The only way in which this risk can be avoided is to note the original 
restricted set-up in which God’s personality is mentioned in modern 
times. Ultimately, this is about a defence formula. Comprehensibly, this 
shows that we do not address God in the neuter form; this guards against 
God becoming an abstract idea or identifying him with some cosmic force. 
Unlike naturalism and pantheistic mysticism, the concept of ‘person’, as 
applied to God, renders the basic message of the Holy Scripture, namely 
that God is not ‘something’, but a living ‘someone’ who has a relationship 
with man. This relationship is not a given that emerges, as it were, by 
itself, as in the case of man’s involvement with the forces of nature. The 
initiative comes from God. This relationship refers to his decision (cf. 
2 Tim. 1:9; Eph. 1:9). He meets man as the willing, acting, living God. 
Because he calls man, man can call him. Because he calls man by his name, 
man can call him. Because he calls man by his name (Isa. 43:3), man can 
also call him by name (Isa. 43:3); he has a name (Isa. 42:8). The God of 
Scripture truly has a name. He is not an idea and thus nameless. As noted 
in paragraph 2.1, the name Yahweh is not a definition of God that equals 
him to an impersonal divine power. It is areal name, a personal name that 
cannot divulge the deepest secret of its bearer. In this name, the divine ‘T 
meets man somewhere (Isa. 41:4; 42:8; 43:11). 


The above clearly shows why the relationship between God and 
man in Scripture is always described in personal terms, analogous to the 
relationship between human beings. Thisis the relationship between father 
and son (Hos. 11:1-4), between man and woman (Hos. 2:1, 15), and between 
lord and servant (Ps. 123:2). This is coupled with the anthropomorphic way 
in which the Holy Scripture talks about God. As an abstract principle or an 
impersonal power, God is totally beyond the field of view of the authors of 
the Bible. 


Some theologians are quick to point out that the anthropomorphic 
talk about God includes an unending proverb. They find it unacceptable to 
talk about God as a person, because this is based on this unending proverb. 
Suffice it to mention two remarks in this regard. First, all talk of man 
about God is anthropomorphic. Man cannot transcend his own world. For 
this reason, we cannot describe talking about God, who tries to avoid all 
possible human expressions and uses abstract concepts as non-human. 
Concepts such as ‘the unconditional’ (Tillich 1963) are, after all, concepts 
designed by man. Secondly, against the background of the said objection 
lies the unacceptable starting point that was rejected in paragraph 2.1, 
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namely, to distinguish between the actual God and the revelation God. 
No other God will hide behind the revelation. Whoever accepts this latter 
statement talks about God only in terms of a person. If we still doubt, we 
are finally faced with the incarnation of the Word. In the incarnation, all 
impersonal neutrality and abstraction ends when God reveals himself 
in the person of Jesus Christ as the Living Lord. In its Christological 
confession, the church spotted this point well. As a supernatural power, 
God does not take possession of man, Jesus of Nazareth. The person of the 
Logos takes on human flesh, and this person can tell Phillip: ‘He who sees 
me, has seen the Father’ (John 14:9). 


By talking about God as a person, theology conveys the essential 
and irreplaceable moment in the Gospel when God and man are in a living 
relationship, in which God addresses man as man, talks to him, and takes 
him into his community. In this sense, we cannot object to the use of the 
term. It is also obvious that there are risks associated with addressing this, 
especially when, as Thielicke rightly warns, a specific concept of ‘person’ 
becomes the norm for thinking about God. Theological personalism does 
not escape altogether from this risk. On the one hand, while we deserve 
to interpret an essential aspect of the biblical proclamation, specific 
proponents thereof tend to base the being (person) of God on a personal 
view of reality, on the other. We must also agree with Barth that the mere 
statement that God is a person is meaningless, unless the concept is filled 
with what God revealed about himself. As mentioned earlier, dealing with 
the concept of ‘person’, in respect of theology, mainly fulfils a defensive 
function. It defends a false and non-scriptural image of God rather than 
answering the question: Who is God? 


This does not yet settle a problem. Can we substantiate the statement 
that God is a person along with the classical trinitarian confession that 
God is one Being and three persons? 


In summary: As far as the doctrine of the trinity is concerned, we can 
now note the following main aspects. 


Thefactthatthe doctrineofthetrinityisaddressedaftertheparagraph 
on the personality of God is simply for the purpose of methodology, for 
the sake of organising the subject matter. The place of the doctrine of the 
trinity in theology is not considered. There is the danger that the doctrine 
of the trinity will be viewed as an appendix to a ‘general’ theology. Such a 
‘general’ theology is not Christian theology, because the God of Scripture 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ and through the Holy Spirit as the Triune 
God. No Christian doctrine of God’s Being and deeds is possible without 
implying the Trinity. The old doctrine of the trinity did not develop from a 
general image of God, but from the church’s problem with the Scriptural 
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witness concerning the person of Christ. The widespread opinion that the 
doctrine of the trinity has to do with speculation is thus wrong. Indeed, the 
doctrine of the trinity can keep the dogmatics in its reflection on God from 
speculation because this has to do with the God who revealed himself in 
Christ. Not only does the doctrine of the trinity keep the dogmatics from 
speculation about God, but it is simultaneously the fundamental doctrine 
of the church that maintains the unity of God and his revelation. Against 
every form of modalism, in which the ‘actual’ God hides behind the various 
historical masks of his revelation, the confession of the basic trinity of God 
is the recognition that God reveals himself: we meet him in the revelation 
as the Triune, because of his being. 


The doctrine of the trinity is not built only, not even in the first 
instance, on some of the New Testament’s triadic texts (Matt. 28:19; 
2 Cor. 13:13). This is the interpretation of the joint witness of the New 
Testament according to its own core: the person and deeds of Jesus Christ. 
Yet the triadic statements indicate that, already in the New Testament, the 
decisive step had been taken in the direction of a full trinitarian confession; 
the authors of the Bible started to draw trinitarian conclusions from their 
confession that Jesus is the Lord. Matthew 28:18 can hardly be viewed as 
merely a triadic formula. The baptism (see Eph. 4:5) occurs in the one name 
(cf. Acts 10:48) and the baptised becomes the property of the one Lord. The 
baptised do not have three Lords, but only one Lord. The trinity of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit does not discard the unity, but is its form. Despite this 
clear trinitarian tendency in the New Testament (cf. Eph. 4:4—6; 1 Cor. 
12:4-6), the doctrine of the trinity is not based on this scant text, but on 
the fundamental witness of the New Testament, namely that, in Christ, we 
have to do with God himself and that Christ is, indeed, God himself. This 
witness is irrefutably clear. Despite the classical proofs concerning the 
deity of Christ, which directly call him ‘God’ (John 1:1; 20:28; Acts 20:28; 
Rom. 9:5; Tit. 2:13), the New Testament clearly mentions that we meet God 
himself in him. He is God with us (Matt. 1:23); in him lives the fullness of 
the deity physically (Col. 2:9); he is God revealed in the flesh (1 Tim. 3:16). 
He is one with the Father (John 10:30, 38) and is often called upon with the 
Father (1 Thess. 3:11) and sometimes alone (Acts 7:59-60; 2 Cor. 12:8). He 
takes part in the divine work of creation (Col. 1:16; John 1:3; Hebr. 1:2) and 
he was the subject of the apparitions of God in the Old Testament (John 
12:41, with reference to Isa. 6). Against the background of this selection 
of texts and many more, it is significant that the earliest community — 
living at the time of the Old Testament! — gives Christ the title of Kurios, 
the name expressing the holy tetragram Yahweh. It should thus no longer 
surprise us that the Old Testament proclamation concerning the glory of 
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God also applies to him. He is the Lord of the glory (1 Cor. 2:8; see Tit. 2:13; 
1 Peter 4:13; Mark 13:26; John 1:14; 2:11, and so on). 

As clearly as the New Testament witnesses the divinity of Christ and 
his unity with the Father, it is also obvious that there is no mention of an 
identity between Father and Son. The Son is truly the Son, as distinguished 
from the Father (John 4:34; 5:19). This non-identity, however, is expressed 
not only in respect of the incarnation, but also in respect of him who is sent 
to be born from a woman (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 8:3). The early-Christian hymn, 
which Paul quotes in Phil. 2:5, also refers to the self-emptying and self- 
humiliation of Christ to his being in the form of God and uses the predicate 
‘equal to’ God (Phil. 2:6; cf. John 5:18). 

This witness of Scripture concerning the non-identity of Christ and 
the Father, against the background of his divinity and unity with the Father, 
determines the origin of the doctrine of the trinity. The Christological 
starting point would only develop further towards pneumatology. The 
church also had sufficient New Testament witnesses for this. God’s self- 
revelation through Jesus Christ takes place in the Holy Spirit. Only the 
Holy Spirit can convey that Jesus is the Lord (1 Cor. 12:13). With our spirit, 
the Holy Spirit witnesses that we are children of God (Rom. 8:16). The 
Spirit is not a mere power of God, but it is God himself (Rom. 8:9; 1 Cor. 
3:16). Yet this also applies to him who is sent (John 15:26), like the Son. 
Consequently, there was a time when he was not there (John 7:39). He is, 
therefore, the other comforter (John 14:16) who, besides the Father and 
the Son, is the source of all salvation (Rev. 1:4-5; 2 Cor. 13:13). 


The most striking trait of the New Testament’s witness of Christ 
is that it happens against the background of the Old Testament’s key 
confession of God: ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one’ 
(Deut. 6:4). Not only does Christ himself refer to this confession (Mark 
12:29), but Paul can also tell the readers that there is no other God, except 
One (1 Cor. 8:4; cf. 1 Tim. 2:5; Eph. 4:6; Jacob 2:19). No impression is created 
anywhere that Christ’s proclamation in the New Testament deprives this 
confession of power in any way. The ease with which Paul highlights both 
the divinity of Christ and the unity of God is so surprising in that he was 
convinced of the fact that the full unity of God emerged in the confession of 
Christ and the Spirit together with the Father. We find excellent examples 
of this impartiality and ease in 1 Corinthians 8:6 and Ephesians 4:4-6. In 
1 Corinthians 8:6, the confession of the one God and Father is linked to 
the confession of the one Lord Jesus Christ. Similarly, in Ephesians 4, the 
praise of the one Spirit (v. 4) and the one Lord (v. 5) precede the praise of 
the one God and Father (v. 6). The Spirit, the Lord, and God the Father: 
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this is one God who excludes any second or third. The trinity is indeed the 
form of the unity. 


We noted that Christian religion cannot, without reserve, be called a 
theistic religion. Christianity can easily be viewed as one specific example 
of a category of religions that can be summarised under one name. The 
question is whether the same objections affect the term ‘monotheism’. 
Is Christianity merely a variant of a specific type of religion besides, 
for example, Islam and Judaism? If this is the case, do these religions 
represent a strong monotheism more purely than Christianity itself? Even 
Schleiermacher, who labelled Christian religion as the highest form of 
monotheism, was aware of the fact that the term is inadequate to highlight 
the specificity of this religion. The inadequacy of the term is, however, not 
the only problem. The whole concept of monotheism is strongly Graeco- 
philosophical, with an unquestionable tendency towards Deism. Plotinus 
solves monotheism’s concept of unity. God is the One who lacks quality. 
Because of this, there is an issue concerning the possibility of revelation, 
the possibility that God can break free from Himself without stopping 
to be the one God. While monotheism works with the numerical one as 
abstraction, the biblical idea concerning the unity of God goes further than 
that. God is not one because the number one is better than numbers two 
or three; God is one because he is the Only One. There is no second or third 
besides him. The unity of Yahweh is his unity (cf. 1 Con. 8:60; 2 Con. 19:15, 
19; Isa. 42:8; Jer. 2:11). A similar thought is echoed in the New Testament 
concerning the unity of God. The issue concerning numbers has been an 
issue for centuries in the reflection on the Trinity. It originates from the 
abstract concept of unity of monotheism, which is basically foreign to the 
New Testament. 


The doctrine of the trinity maintains the unity of God’s being and his 
revelation. God is the God who reveals himself. We noted that God is still 
more than his revelation. He is never a predictable God. This idea also has 
consequences for the doctrine of the trinity. Can theology go further than 
merely confessing that the one God introduced himself as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit? Does Scripture give us room to ask about the how 
of the Trinity, rather than the that of the Trinity? The boundaries drawn 
by Scripture itself must give us an answer to this, even where the starting 
point for the doctrine of the trinity is consciously taken in the revelation, 
in order to highlight the unity of the trinity of both revelation and being, 
the reflection on the trinity can, where the boundaries of Scripture are not 
considered, express a speculative intrusion into the being of God. There is 
no doubt that this objection affects some of the modern views on trinity. 
By simply keeping to the boundaries of Scripture, we fully recognise that 
God is not immersed in his revelation. 
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In addition, with respect to the classical trinitarian formula of one 
Being and three Persons, we can raise the question as to whether this is not 
leaning towards speculation. It is obvious that the claim of speculation can 
be directed only at the specific terms used, namely ‘being’ and ‘person’, 
because they are not used in this sense in Scripture. The mere fact that 
the terms do not occur in Scripture with the same meaning does not make 
them necessarily speculative. The question is whether they indeed cover 
what is given in Scripture. 


There are, however, problems with the terms used. The concept 
‘being’, from the Greek ousia, is deeply rooted in Greek philosophy. The 
Latin equivalents of this concept are essentia (essence), natura (nature), or 
substantia (substance), the latter being the most common in the doctrine 
of the trinity: God is ‘one substance’ (una substantia). The problem with 
this concept is the Aristotelian idea of substance, from which it derives 
and according to which a specific substance or being has characteristics 
that take part in being. Applied to the doctrine of the trinity, it can lead 
to the wrong conclusion that the divine persons of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit take part in being or it can be used as a concept that includes 
the concrete persons of Father, Son, and Spirit. The latter idea leads to 
tritheism, whereas the former raises a fourth category, as it were, the 
divine being or substance, besides the Father, Son, and Spirit. The term 
can thus be upheld only if viewed as the expression for the real God, as an 
indication that everything that is not God must be excluded. Otto Weber’s 
proposition, in agreement with Barth, that the concept of the ‘Divinity’ of 
God must be understood, is highly acceptable (Grundlagen der Dogmatik 
1146). 

The issue concerning the ‘characteristics’ (attributes?) of God 
is one of the most difficult in dogmatics. Yet, based on the above, some 
perspectives are given as to how to address this doctrine. 


We noted that God is more than his revelation; that it is impossible 
to express his being by name in order to rule Him. His name, as an 
expression of his being, is after all wonderful (Judg. 13:18) and is beyond 
every human being’s understanding. He is the incomparable: ‘To whom 
then will you compare me, that I should be like him?” (Isa. 40:25; cf. Ps. 
35:10; 40:6; Jer. 10:6). A similar thought is echoed in the New Testament 
when Paul states: ‘For no one knows the thoughts of God except the Spirit 
of God.’ (I Cor. 2:11). In this instance, the what question about God is cut 
at the root. In light of this, we must indeed ask whether theology has the 
right to talk about characteristics, attributes, virtues, or perfections of 
God. Does the issue about the ‘characteristics’ of God coincide with the 
Aristotelian idea of substance, according to which a specific substance or 
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being has specific static characteristics? If so, is the question about the 
characteristics of something not always a what question? A what question 
is always a question about something within itself. Thus, the question 
about God’s ‘characteristics’ is a what question, a question about God 
within himself. However, in theology, if we had to do with God within 
himself, theology could only have been a negative theology, in the sense 
that no pronouncement can be made about God. We can remain silent 
about God in himself, because only the Spirit of God knows what is in God. 


A second problem is associated with such a view of divine 
‘characteristics’. If we distinguish between the being of a thing and its 
characteristics, we can in an abstract way consider this thing, despite 
its characteristics. However, the ‘characteristics’ attributed to God 
cannot be ignored. God is no longer God if he is not almighty. In order 
to evade this problem, Western theology maintains that God does not 
have ‘characteristics’ in the above sense (in Deum non cadit accidens — 
Augustine), but that every characteristic expresses the being of God (cf. 
above on Barth). If this is the case, it is undoubtedly clear that, in speaking 
about God’s ‘characteristics’, we have to do with a what question. 


With its doctrine on the characteristics of God, theology never meant 
to give anon-inclusive definition of the what concerning God. An indication 
of this is the distinction between characteristics resting and remaining in 
God, onthe onehand, andthecharacteristics of God’s workand relationship 
with the world, on the other. Strictly speaking, in the latter, not a what, but 
a how question is posed: How is God in his relationship with the created? 
In most of the divine ‘characteristics’ dealt with hereunder, it is also clear 
that this basically has to do with a relationship: love, grace, mercy, justice 
and truthfulness, among others. With the so-called characteristics resting 
in God, they get stuck at the what question concerning God’s being itself. 
Although Bavinck, and later especially Barth and Berkhof, tried to reduce 
this strong distinction between resting (uncommunicable) and working 
(communicable) ‘characteristics’ as much as possible and to get away 
from the idea of God within himself, the terms (characteristics, attributes, 
perfections) they use are taxing, making it difficult for them to say that 
this does not concern a what question about God. 


I Corinthians 2:11 makes any what question about God within himself 
impossible, thereby forcing faith and theology into complete silence about 
God. The Spirit that examines the depths of God (v. 10) reveals Christ as 
the wisdom of God (vv. 7—9; cf. 1:30) ‘so that we may know what God out 
of grace gave to us’ (v. 12). Unlike not knowing what is in God, we know 
about the grace of God. In this instance, we find the deepest thought in 
Melanchton: ‘To know Christ, is to know his generosity.’ Calvin has similar 
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thoughts. Christian faith does not deal with God within himself, but with 
God in his revelation to us. In agreement with this, it is futile to examine 
the what (quid) that is God; we should rather ask: How (qualis) is God and 
what agrees with his nature (Inst. I, 2, 2)? 


As faras God’s attributes are concerned, itisnot about a what question 
about God, but about a why question. Not: What is God? But: How is God? 
In God’s self-revelation, the what of the being of God is not revealed, but 
his attributes toward us are. This is basically about relationship. Even in 
Scripture’s ‘is’ statements on God, this relationship is clearer. John’s (4:8) 
statement ‘God is love’ is not about a general pronouncement about God 
within himself, but about God’s relationship, his love towards us that is 
revealed in the sending of his only born son (v. 9). [John 1:5 — God is light — 
offers a metaphysical answer to a what question about God. John’s speech 
is directly linked to the revelation of the Word of life (John 1:1), which is 
the light of the people (John 1:4) and the light of the world (John 8:12). The 
fact that John’s statements cannot be reversed (love is God or the light is 
God) confirms that this does not relate to general statements about God. In 
Scripture, God’s statements are not there for the sake of themselves. They 
are still linked to thanks and praise, through prayer, message, or claim. 
We can also give an example from what is normally dealt with under the 
resting characteristics of God: his omnipresence. Psalm 139, the classical 
Scripture section concerning God’s omnipresence, is directly linked to the 
comforting message — ‘even there your hand will guide me, your right 
hand will hold me fast’ (v. 10) — that man cannot escape from God. 


Do we prefer to talk about the capabilities of God instead of the 
characteristics? We must also guard against a misunderstanding that can 
arise in this instance, namely that there is a distinction between the being 
of God and his capabilities, as if God is different from his capabilities. 
God is still more than his revealed capabilities, but he is different. The 
revelation is about his true self-revelation. For this reason, Scripture can 
also describe the capability of God’s love as that God is love. God is in a 
relationship with us as our Father — including his love, grace, mercy, trust, 
and patience — but he is that in this relationship. Therefore, Calvin, who 
rejects the what question about God and directs our thoughts to how God 
is, immediately adds: What agrees with his nature? There is no mention 
of division, in this instance, but of agreement between God’s being and 
his capabilities. 

It is obvious from the above that we cannot classify a distinction 
between what God is within himself (resting characteristics) and what He 
is for us (working characteristics), or between his static characteristics 
and his free deeds in the history of salvation. In fact, it is impossible to 
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talk about resting or working capabilities. This recognition is valid when 
we note that the identity speech of the Old Testament (JHVH is God) is 
irreversible. Nowhere in the Old Testament does an irreversibility occur 
(cf. Deut. 4:35, 39; 7:9; 10:17; II Sam. 7:28; I Con. 18:39; Ps. 105:7; Isa. 
25:1; Joel 3:7, etc.). God is not a general concept that can be qualified, 
among others, as closer than JHVH. We cannot make an impartial analysis 
of what God is and thereafter state that JHVH is not so. Who God is, is 
out-and-out qualified by the name: JHVH, JHVH who makes Himself 
known only through his deeds (par. 2.1), in which he is in a relationship 
with the created. Finally, this means that we can know God’s being and 
capabilities only from his revelation deeds in Jesus Christ. This includes 
that the fullness and tremendous power of the Old Testament revelation 
of God must wholly penetrate the New Testament, if we are to understand 
the New Testament revelation of God in all its dimensions. In addition, 
Christ clearly shows the ultimate significance of what is found in the Old 
Testament about God’s action and salvation action. Consequently, when 
Scripture mentions God’s wisdom, life or glory, the full sense of that 
wisdom can be known only when it is revealed in the secrecy of the cross 
(I Cor. 1:24); the full significance of life can emerge only where it appears 
in Christ as the Word of life (I John 1:1-3); the glory of God is abundant; 
it shines on Christ’s face (II Cor. 4:4, 6); and it is known in the gospel as a 
service of the Spirit that justifies (II Cor. 3:8—9). In Christ, God told man 
truly everything that he said to man and this word is the word of the love 
of God, who, as love in the extreme (John 13:1), conquers sin on the cross. 
All other statements about God must be understood on the basis of the 
central statement that God is love. 


It is thus obvious that God’s omnipotence is not something that 
can be scrutinised on its own. In Scripture, it is about the omnipotence of 
his love whereby he achieves his aim (Gen. 18:14; Luke 1:37; Mark 10:27). 
Christ is the power of God (I Cor. 1:24); in Christ, God triumphs over the 
powers (Col. 2:15); he subjects everything to himself (Phil. 3:21), and he 
does what we pray and think over and above everything (Eph. 3:20). When, 
apart from Christ, we speculate about God’s omnipotence and link this to 
a causality, this creates a tension between God’s power and his love. It is 
only in Christ that God’s love is not threatened by his omnipotence. 


Scripture is not interested in a general speculation about God’s 
relationship with space. Consequently, when God’s omnipresence is 
mentioned, it is first about his presence, his presence in Christ as the 
Emanuel, the God-with-us (Matt. 1:23). God lives among us in Christ (John 
1:14); he lives through his Spirit in the community (John 14:23; Eph. 2:22), 
and he will come to stay with us finally (Rev. 21:3). Based on the security of 
God’s true presence in Christ, there is the security that he is the sovereign 
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Lord of time and space. He is fully present in the spatial Jesus (Col. 2:9), so 
that whoever meets this Jesus also meets the omnipresent Father. 


Whatever concerns God’s omnipotence and omnipresence also 
concerns his immutability. When Scripture addresses the immutability of 
God, it is not within the framework of a wise problem in which the static 
immutability of an absolute being is set against the mutability of acreature- 
like being-to-be. Scripture’s message concerning the immutability of God 
is directly associated with his covenant. He bears his people from birth 
and remains the same until his old age (Isa. 46:3-4). As the Father of 
Lights, the Source of all glory and grace, there is no change or shadow 
of conversion in him (Jac. 2:17). This immutability does not exclude that 
he, as living person, reacts to man’s actions. Scripture abounds in these 
divine reactions, but in this reaction, he remains true to himself (II Tim. 
2:12—13). This immutable covenant of God is fully revealed in Christ. The 
incarnation of the Word (John 1:14) is God’s reaction to the contingent fact 
of man’s sin, but in this change, he simply remains the immutable God of 
the covenant. On the basis of his salvation in Christ, faith knows that God 
does not act randomly, but that he will react as he did in Christ. Jesus Christ 
is and will be the same yesterday, today and for ever (Hebr. 13:8). Scripture 
unfolds the meaning of all immutability statements: not the immutability 
of a rigid immobility, but of the living, acting God who remains true to 
himself and to us in Christ. If faith adheres to the name of Christ, it not 
only relies on God’s fixed actions, but it simultaneously confesses that 
God remains the same from eternity to eternity before and after his deeds. 
The rise of a rigid immobility of God’s idea means, however, no choice 
for a God-to-be. This would amount to trading in a foreign wise scheme 
of Scripture for another. An emerging idea, in which there is no room for 
God’s immutability, places a question mark on the reliable identity of God. 
Then we would no longer be able to talk about the living God, but at most 
about the changing life or the developing history that appear to be divine. 


The Christological unfolding of the capabilities of God confirms 
the issue of distinguishing between uncommunicable and communicable 
‘characteristics’, even in Barth’s distinction between the perfections of 
God’sfreedomand love, or Berkhof’s distinction between thecharacteristics 
of God’s transcendence and candescence. This is a fake distinction, 
because Barth, Berkhof and Weber approach the characteristics of God’s 
transcendence (freedom) from a Christological perspective and must still 
emphasise the unity of freedom and love, transcendence and candescence. 


Based on these considerations, we must also reject the dialectics 
of Bruner’s distance-creating holiness and community-creating love, 
especially where he applies it to the being of God within himself and sets 
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this off against his characteristics, as it concerns the world. Although 
Prenter (1967) formally deals with a distinction between holiness and 
mercy, the result of his doctrine of characteristics is different and has 
specific merit. When Prenter addresses the characteristics of God as anger 
and grace, it is not strictly speaking about a principle of classifying God’s 
characteristics, but about a double point of view from which to consider 
God’s capabilities. 

We meet God, without Christ, in his anger (Rom. 1:18). Whereas God’s 
omnipotence is visible in Christ as the omnipotence of his love, it can also 
be revealed as the unknown power of his anger (Ps. 90:11) that shatters 
rulers (Ps. 110:5) and moves man, without Christ, towards sin (Rom. 1:20, 
24). In Christ, God’s omnipresence is his boundless loving presence (Ps. 
23:4); without Christ, this means the inevitability of his judgement: ‘Who 
can hide in secret places so that I cannot see them?’ declares the Lord ‘“Do 
not I fill heaven and earth?’ declares the Lord.” 


The above clearly shows that we cannot consider God’s anger 
in terms of a static ‘characteristic’. In his anger, God acts in a specific 
relationship with man, and this is God’s characteristic. The question is: is 
this about the capability of God that agrees with his nature? If we want to 
maintain our point of view that God’s revelation is self-revelation, then 
we must answer this question in the affirmative: if God reveals his anger, 
then anger is not foreign to God’s being; then his anger is not, as Ritschl 
states, the sinner’s subjective misunderstanding of God. But, if it is so, it 
creates a problem for us. Then anger is not a point of view from which we 
consider the capabilities of God, but it is itself one of God’s capabilities. 


Looking at Scripture, it immediately appears that God is not 
simultaneously the God of anger and the God of love. There is amoment in 
his anger, a life in his benevolence (Ps. 30:6); he will not remain angry for 
ever (Ps. 103:9); he averts (Isa. 12:1) or delays his anger (Isa. 48:9). He does 
not direct us to anger (1 Thess. 5:9). Should God confine his benevolence 
in anger, this would mean, to the believer’s greatest concern, that God 
is changeable in his faith (Ps. 77:10—-11). Finally, on the cross, where the 
terrifying depth of God’s anger is noted in the God-forgotten Christ, it is 
revealed that not anger, but love, which determines God. For this reason, 
God’s anger can be understood as God’s only real and effective ‘no’ against 
sin. Since sin implies the rejection of the love of God, anger is simply God’s 
love that stops him from being rejected (John 3:36; Matt. 18:32-34; Mark 
3:5; Rom. 2:4—5). God’s anger is not one of his capabilities, but the opposite 
of his love. In this reaction of his love, God’s loving omnipotence becomes 
a destructive omnipotence; the boundless nature of his gracious presence 
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becomes the unavoidable nature of his judgement; his justice that builds 
one up and provides justice (Isa 11:4) becomes a punitive justice. 


In order to give some direction to the problem of the relationship of 
God and suffering, we need to adhere to the distinction made at the start 
of this paragraph. On the one hand, the classical theopaschistic problem 
statement that is directly linked to the Christological issue of the unity 
of the Person of Christ in his suffering. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that God can suffer, without this issue being called up by the 
Christological problem. 


A detailed discussion of the Christological problem does not resort 
under theology as such and will be discussed under Christology. A few 
remarks suffice for our purpose. Berkhouwer’s criticism touches the 
core of the matter. If God suffered on the cross, then we can question the 
confession of the suffering of the human being Jesus of Nazareth under 
God’s anger. This soteriological criticism does not necessarily derive from 
the idea of a non-suffering God. Indeed, in its rejection of theopaschitism 
and its emphasis that the Son of God suffered after incarnation, the early 
church proceeded from the idea of God’s susceptibility of suffering. But 
even if the church did not proceed from it, it would still have to arrive at 
the same formulation for soteriological considerations. 


For these soteriological reasons, we must reject the modern 
theopaschistic thoughts as far as they base God’s suffering on a conflict 
and paradox in the being of God himself. In this instance, the human 
nature of Christ also disappears; it is indispensable for the biblical 
doctrine of reconciliation. In addition, reconciliation is viewed as a drama 
that is played out in the being of God, and the cross is but a revelation 
of this drama. As such, the cross loses its character as a once historical 
reconciliatory action of God. Within such train of thought, it can no longer 
be true that reconciliation really occurred on the cross. 


Our rejection of the theopaschistic thought that God himself 
suffered on the cross, without the express mention of the human flesh 
as the medium of suffering, does not mean the acceptance of an apathic 
God idea. This is not a wise choice for a God who is exempt from suffering 
and affliction. We cannot enforce such a choice upon ourselves because we 
are dealing with an abundance of biblical witnesses directed against every 
thought of indifference and loss of affection. This indisputable scriptural 
witness leads Berkhouwer to talk about divine compassion. Scripture 
tells us about God who is, in reality, involved with human life through 
his compassion and suffering. This God is compassionate and does not 
look down, unperturbed, upon the suffering of man; but in man’s fears, 
he himself is afraid and, out of compassion, he saves man (Isa. 63:9). 
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He can get into a state about Ephraim, when he hears his mourning (Jer. 
31:20); he is truly concerned about Abraham’s generation (Hebr. 2:16). 
It is interesting to note that Scripture describes God’s pity in terms that 
make it undoubtedly clear that he feels obliged in one way or another. His 
compassion does something to him. He is concerned and afraid: he is ina 
state. His compassion is, in the full sense of the word, ‘com-passion’. 


We now need to describe the possibility of God’s affliction and 
suffering not only in terms of sympathy. Sympathy derives from God’s 
love that can also reveal another aspect, namely the potential affliction 
of resentful love. The book Hosea has an overabundance of this. One can 
also talk about the sadness of the Holy Spirit (Isa. 63:10; Eph. 4:30). The 
biblical message that God is the love of God implies the end of any idea of 
God. Whoever turns this God into a passive judge who only makes claims, 
interferes with the wonder of his mercy when he himself did not save his 
own Son, but surrendered himself for the sake of all (Rom. 8:32). We should 
not ignore this part of the text that has often been used as a key witness for 
a theopaschistic train of thought. God’s love for the sinner did indeed cost 
him something! We have been bought at an expense (1 Cor. 6:20). 


We may not approach Scripture in this regard from a preconceived 
wise idea concerning God’s absence of suffering only then to declare 
it away with the statement that, in this instance, we deal with an 
‘anthropomorph’, in the sense of a ‘unique’ way of speaking about God. 
It is notable that Scripture portrays God’s mercy as one of the things that 
distinguishes Him decisively from man: ‘I will not carry out my fierce 
anger, nor will I turn and devastate Ephraim. For I am God, and not man 
— the Holy One among you.’ (Hos. 11:9). Whoever does not wish to take 
Scripture literally robs the gospel of its heart because God’s heart can no 
longer be found there. 


When we examine the current different forms of atheism, each one 
of them has to do with an urge to replace God. God’s existence is confirmed. 
It is not clear and it is difficult to define obligation towards a power that 
is described with the usual, profane terms, and not with the loaded term 
‘God’. The fact that such a term is often indescribable emphasises that this 
is about a surrogate for God, with a fictional absoluteness. Man is viewed 
as being orientated towards the new (Garaudy), utopia (Bloch), self- 
transcending love (Gardavsky), or merely towards himself and his freedom 
(Sartre). The substitution can also be more prosaic when, in positivism, 
a claim to absoluteness is ascribed to reason, healthy intellect, science, 
and other relevant concepts. Finally, substitution can also be ‘theological’ 
when, for example, in his contagious freedom, man substitutes Jesus for 
God (Van Buren). In a secularised world, such as one in which modern man 
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has lost sight of God, he cannot eliminate the conviction that his life is 
finally oriented towards a transsubjective power. This does not provide 
any proof of God, but for faith, this refers back to the fact that God does 
not leave man in peace (Rom. 1:18). 


Atheism cannot be refuted with the so-called proofs of God (see 
Thomas Aquinas par. 1.1). In the last instance, the proofs of God do not 
prove ‘God’, but ‘only the indispensability of a guarantor for our world’ 
(my translation, MM).3 A proved God is not the living God, the Father who 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ, but an Aristotelian prime mover who 
serves as a guarantee for man that his world is not based on possibility, 
not accidental, and not merely a conglomeration of accidentally realised 
possibilities. Such a guarantee does not really differ from the trans- 
subjective power we find in more than one atheistic field. There is no main 
difference between Comte’s unchangeable law of nature and a God who 
started the process of natural sciences. God is not a metaphysical greatness 
who is proved to be from the world, but He is the God who reveals himself 
to the world and whom we encounter in the physical form and history of 
Jesus Christ. For the naturally sinful man, the proclamation of this God 
is absurd (1 Cor. 1:23). Therefore, the proclamation of God in the modern 
secularised world does not lie in the ‘convincing words of human wisdom’ 
(1 Cor. 2:4), but in the absurdity of the preaching of the cross. 


The anti-metaphysical nature of this Christian proclamation of God 
is not an escape from atheism’s issues concerning the world and nature. 
On the contrary, this God who reveals himself in Jesus Christ is confessed 
as the Creator of heaven and earth. Therefore, theology will always guard 
against the temptation, in the face of atheistic critique, to use God as an 
hypothesis that must declare the inexplicable in the life of man and the 
world. To the cost of Christianity, theologians have accommodated God in 
the gaps of scientific knowledge. This means that, the more man himself 
can explain and the more gaps he can fill, the further he pushes God back. 
This kind of theology can ultimately destroy itself, when it can no longer 
find a place for God. In the words of Bonhoeffer, God is not a stopgap 
(‘liickenbiisser’). He has to do with total reality and must be proclaimed as 
such within the context of a century of secularism and disbelief. 


As self-destructive as the above, instead of proclaiming God in 
a secularised world, a theology succumbs to the absorptive power of 
secularism, with the hope of saving something from the gospel by using 
the slogan: God is dead, Jesus lives! A proclamation of Jesus that is not a 
proclamation of God is not a proclamation of Jesus, because Jesus is the 
Son who entrusts himself unconditionally to his Father in heaven. In fact, 


3 O. Weber, Grundlagen der Dogmatik, I, Neukirchen 1959:249. 
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it must be stated, against any form of secularistic theology, that there is no 
better time for the message of God than the century of atheism. According 
to Ebeling,* those who have bread give it to those who do not have bread. 
The doctor visits the ill, the messenger of God visits the Godless. 


We have already pointed out the postulated nature of atheism. 
God’s proclamation to the atheist shows, without any doubt, that, in 
acknowledging or denying God, it is ultimately not about the theorising 
intellect of man. There are existential decisions. It is about a choice. We 
can only know God with our whole person and our whole life. To know him 
is to live with him. 


4 Ebeling (Wort und Glaube, II, Tübingen 1969:377. 
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The Living God! 


Willie Jonker 


1. The Trinity doctrine in jeopardy 


The liberal theology of the nineteenth century deviated especially on four 
points of traditional Pneumatology: (i) the godliness of the Holy Spirit was 
not denied, but within the framework of a pantheistic idea of identity, the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of the human being were seen as two sides of 
the same reality, which in fact meant that the Spirit of God and the spirit 
of the Christian community were put on an equal footing; (ii) within this 
context, the personal character of the Holy Spirit could not be maintained, 
because the Spirit was better understood as a particular quality that was 
specific to God and to people (creativity, consciousness, meaningful 
potentiality), than as the Spirit being thought of as a person; (iii) the unity 
between Christ and the Spirit that is taught in the New Testament, is either 
diminished to mean that the Spirit is the influence of Jesus acting on the 
spirit of the congregation, or is converted to mean that the relationship 
between Christ and the Spirit is merely a particularisation of the general 
relationship of the Spirit with all people; and iv) the teaching of the triune 
nature of God is either completely neglected, or wisely interpreted in the 
sense of the Hegelian dialectic of the Spirit, or understood in the form of a 
modalistic presentation of the economic Trinity doctrine as the expression 
of the versatility of the human experience of God (Schleiermacher). 


In the twentieth century, there has been fierce reaction against 
this representation of affairs on the one hand, especially by Karl Barth 
and those of his conviction, but on the other hand, in this regard there 
is also a strong current in theology that can be traced to the nineteenth 
century. A theologian such as Tillich, who leans strongly towards Idealism, 
immediately comes to mind here. The concept of ‘spirit’ plays a big role 
in his theology. He also thinks from the point of view of the unity between 
God’s Spirit and the spirit of man. The divine Spirit is present in all life 


1 Translated from Jonker, W. 1977. Christus die Middelaar: Wegwysers 
in die Dogmatiek. Pretoria: NG Kerkboekhandel. 12-23; and Jonker, W. 
1981. Die Gees van Christus: Wegwysers in die Dogmatiek. Pretoria: NG 
Kerkboekhandel. 102-134 
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as the immanence of God in the reality of the world, although Tillich 
emphasises in a particular sense the mutual dwelling in each other of the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of man. The divine Spirit carries and moves 
the human spirit, and the human spirit is grounded in the divine Spirit. 
The divine Spirit could even be called the depth dimension of the human 
spirit, the infinite basis of the existence of the human spirit. Even if Tillich 
does not wish to declare that the Spirit of God and the human spirit are 
identical, the Spirit of God is the source of power and meaning, from 
which the human spirit lives and through which the human spirit can be 
raised on occasion to an unprecedented experience of unity with oneself, 
especially when it is driven out of him/herself by the divine Spirit in order 
to ‘stand outside of him/herself’ (ecstasy). On such occasions the human 
spirit is in the grip of the divine Spirit and it is opened up to inspiration and 
fulfilment with love and faith and an experience of self-transcendence. 
Such experiences with the divine Spirit are not limited to Christianity. This 
happens particularly where there are spiritual communities of people (for 
example, with mystics, religious groups such as Islam, humanists and 
even Marxists). Even if the Spirit of Christ is the norm that ought to be 
attached to such experiences, the divine Spirit is not at all bound to Christ. 
Tillich mentions the ‘latent church’ that is present in every place where 
the Spirit moves people. 


What is noticeable here, is that for Tillich, the divine Spirit is not 
a person, but rather the power of the Unconditional which in itself also 
includes the basis of personality that finds expression in the human spirit. 
The divine Spirit and the human spirit are certainly distinguishable from 
each other but belong to the same reality. Within this pan-and-theistic 
conception of Tillich, there is no room for the traditional utterances about 
God or the Trinity. Tillich finds the Trinity doctrine to be confusing, but he 
wishes to acknowledge that there is an element of truth therein, in as far 
as it tries to provide an answer to the multi-faceted nature of human need. 


Pannenberg also moves within this pan-and-theism school of 
thought. It is certainly true that Pannenberg argues at length that the 
Holy Spirit is a person, because the Spirit is understood by the believer as a 
Subject that has control over him and that is located outside of himself. It 
is, however, a question of whether he means more than that the believer in 
his experience with the Spirit is aware that he has to do with God Himself, 
which cannot, for his consciousness, be described in any other way than in 
personal terms. For Pannenberg, the Spirit is the life force and the principle 
of life in all that lives, and therefore also in a particular way, the creative 
principle of life in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. Therefore He 
is also the power of the resurrection from the dead, of which all believers 
are now a part. Pannenberg uses different terminology from that of Tillich 
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and he thinks, in more than one respect, within a different framework, but 
fundamentally they are, however, related in their common acceptance of 
the idealistic presuppositions. In fact, he is even more radical than Tillich 
in his conception of the unity between the divine and the human spirit. 
He criticises Tillich because Tillich distinguishes too strongly between 
the Spirit of God and the human spirit and thus ends up stating that the 
human spirit can participate in the Spirit of God only in moments of 
ecstasy, as if the Spirit of God could be a separate dimension next to the 
human spirit. The human spirit is always a part of the divine Spirit, which 
is the force from which the human spirit lives. Pannenberg also joins 
Teilhard de Chardin, who understands the Spirit as the energy behind the 
evolutionary process that reaches out to the point of Omega, although 
he does also criticise Teilhard on certain technical points. In any case, 
Pannenberg rejects emphatically the idea that the Spirit of God must only 
be understood soteriologically or that the Spirit must relate in a particular 
sense to man’s intellect or his ability to understand. The basic function of 
the Spirit is the healing and strengthening of the forces of natural life, that 
are in all respects dependent upon God and that remain open to Him. The 
soteriological task of the Spirit is to make people aware of the life of the 
Spirit and in this way to ensure that they participate in this life to a greater 
extent. In the church, the creative forces of the human spirit are healed 
and increased by the knowledge of the life and the fate of Jesus Christ. 


Furthermore, in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, Pannenberg 
also moves within this framework. His relationship with Hegel is clear in 
his point of view that the existence of God is closely involved in the history 
of the creation. Pannenberg can even say that, although God is not, in 
the strictest sense, dependent upon the world, He does nevertheless 
wish to actualise himself freely in the history of the world, by means of 
the incarnation and in the activities of the Holy Spirit. This means that 
Pannenberg has a tendency to move in the direction of an economic Trinity 
doctrine. However, he does this in an unusual way, because he begins with 
the statement that the truth can always only first be known ‘at the end’, 
by which it appears that what is visible at the end has always been, as it 
is known to be. In this way, God will only be properly recognised as He is 
when He is resurrected from the dead, but then it will also be clear that 
He has always been the same as He is when He is resurrected from the 
dead. In light of this, it can also be said that we learn to know God, ina 
historical sense, as the Trinity (through Jesus Christ and the actions of the 
Spirit), but when the full reality of this becomes visible at the end, it will 
also be clear that this had to have been so in the eternity of God. In this 
way, Pannenberg takes the trouble to retain the traditional terminology in 
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relation to the doctrine of the Trinity, although within the framework of 
his wisdom, everything takes on a new content. 


We find the most outspoken proponents of a pan-and-theistic 
interpretation of the Christian faith in the so-called process theology. The 
basic idea of process thought is that everything is in a continual process 
of becoming. God is understood as the world-soul, the consciousness of 
the universe, His relationship with the world more or less comparable to 
the human soul or spirit to its body. As such, God is Himself an organism 
within the sphere of space and time, involved in the process of growth 
which is the result of his connection to the world reality, in which He 
constantly has new experiences through that which is happening. Because 
God can be understood as the consciousness of everything that happens, 
and because man with his own consciousness is part of the consciousness 
of God, which is an occurrence itself, man is enabled not only to know the 
world as it is, but also to know God in and behind the world without any 
particular revelation. Therefore the world, and in particular, mankind, 
in a sense, takes up in process thought the same place that the Son takes 
in relation to the Father in traditional Christian doctrine. Through his 
essential relationship to God, mankind is deified, and he has no need of 
any revelation from outside. He is God’s revelation and can of himself 
take part in the consciousness of God. At the same time it can also be said 
that the spirit of man takes the place of the Spirit of God in the traditional 
Christian doctrine, because man has, through his spirit, a direct share in 
the knowledge of God. 


There isnomore room here for the personality of the Spirit or even for 
the traditional Trinity doctrine. The entire world history is understood as a 
process of incarnation and the Holy Spirit is interpreted as the immanence 
of God in the whole world. For the Trinity doctrine, comprehension at 
most can be offered as an attempt to give expression to the reality of 
God’s involvement in human history and in the universe. And yet, with 
this, it is completely reversed, and often also opposed. Instead of this, one 
could rather talk about a bipolarity in God, in other words, that on the one 
hand, God is primordial in Himself as God, and on the other hand, He is 
connected to the world. The ‘transcendence’ and the ‘immanence’ of God 
do not need to find expression in the concept of a trinity in God, but can 
be better understood if one begins from the premise that God is the one 
personal God who is in the most profound way involved with the world. 
Actually, it is more plausible for the process theologians to talk about the 
incarnation of the Spirit than that of the Son. Jesus is understood as the only 
person in whom the true immanence of the Spirit finds its focus point. The 
process theologian fully supports a Spirit-Christology, in terms of which 
the divine nature of Christ is interpreted as the presence of the Spirit in 
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Him. Upon occasion, process theologians have also expressed the opinion 
that Christianity has now arrived in an after-Christianity stage, because 
the emphasis today is no longer on Christianity as a religion of salvation, 
but rather on Christianity as a religion of creativity (Maynard Kaufman). 
Furthermore, in circles other than that of the process theologians, we 
hear about the Spirit speaking in a manner that strongly recalls the 19th 
century. Lampe understands the term ‘Spirit’ as an indication of God who 
makes himself known to man in a continuous history of incarnation in the 
human spirit. He finds the idea of the incarnation of the Second Person 
of the divine Trinity unnecessary. At best, what can be said about Jesus is 
that He is the archetype and even the source of the new life of the Spirit of 
God in the spirit of man. The Spirit Himself is also no separate ‘hypostasis’ 
in God, but simply an indication of the immanence of God Himself in the 
human spirit. 


Perhaps less sagacious, but still related to what we have heard here, 
Hendrikus Berkhof also says that the Holy Spirit should not be understood 
as a separate ‘person’ in God, but simply as an appellation of God Himself 
in his ‘acting’ presence. The Spirit in the Scriptures is, according to 
Berkhof, not an autonomous Being next to God the Father and Christ, but 
a predicate to God and Christ, meant to describe the fact and manner of 
their activities in the world. 


Therefore, Berkhof wishes rather to discard the appellation of the 
Holy Spirit as a ‘person’. In his view, in the naming of the Father, the Son 
and the Spirit, it is not about three persons in the modern sense of the word 
(a concept that must necessarily lead to tri-theism) and also not about the 
three hypostases or independent entities within the one being of God, but 
about the one movement of the one God in creation and recreation which 
cannot be expressed in any other way than by these three names. God is 
only one person, but He meets with us in the Son and in the Spirit of the 
Son. By this, Berkhof does not mean that the Spirit is impersonal — not an 
impersonal power in any event — because the Spirit is still God Himself 
whom we meet as the personal God. The Spirit is, however, not a person 
next to the Father. At most, one can say that the Spirit is a person in his 
relationship to us, but not in his relationship to God. 


In his explanation, Berkhof leans strongly on H. Wheeler Robinson, 
who followed the same route in his well-known 1928 work, The Christian 
Experience of the Holy Spirit. His thought is also related to that of H. 
P. van Dusen (in his book: Spirit, Son and Father, 1958) and that of Ingo 
Hermann (Kyrios und Pneuma, 1961). In all three it is about the fact that 
the Spirit is simply understood as a different name for God Himself, or 
for the being of God. Together with Hermann, Berkhof does not only 
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reject the personal character of the Spirit, but also speaks of a dynamic 
identity or an experiential identity of Christ and the Spirit. This leads him 
to the conclusion that it is much more biblical to replace the traditional 
Logos-Christology with a Pneuma-Christology, which means that it is the 
presence of the Spirit in and through Christ that makes him the Son of 
God. In the same way, it also leads him to the conclusion that the Spirit 
must be understood as the Spirit of Christ, as the acting power of the 
glorified Christ. Even if Berkhof does not wish to talk in all respects about 
an identity of the glorified Christ and the Spirit, it is nevertheless clear 
that he also does not want to see the Spirit as a person next to Christ, just 
as he does not want to see the Spirit as a person ‘next to’ the Father. 


This, however, means that Berkhof must abandon the Trinity 
doctrine, as we have already seen in the case of Wheeler Robinson. As 
he himself formulates it, he can no longer see the Trinity doctrine as a 
description of the ‘structure of God’, but rather as a description of the 
structure of the covenant. The three names, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
are a summary description of the covenant that was carried out between 
God and mankind, and in which the Son and the Spirit were decisively 
involved. One would actually be inclined to say that Berkhof’s conception 
of the Trinity comes down to a dual action of the Spirit of God in Christ and 
in the believers. But with that, he opted for a modalistic conception of the 
Trinity, as is also clear from his sympathy for Marcellus of Ancyra. 


There are noticeable similarities between the viewpoint of Berkhof 
and that of J. D. G. Dunn. Dunn also opts for a Pneuma-Christology and 
says that the deity of Jesus Christ was nothing other than a function of 
the Holy Spirit. In regard to the glorification of Christ, he also starts from 
the fact that believers experience Christ and the Spirit as a unity. This 
means that the Spirit, who is impersonal in Himself and can hardly be 
distinguished from the Logos before the incarnation, is received by the 
personality of Jesus. The Spirit comes to us through the funnel of the 
glorified Christ and is stamped by the personality of Jesus. Because of 
this, Dunn also has serious questions with the traditional Trinity doctrine, 
even if he, as a New-Testament scholar, expounds less fully on this than 
Berkhof himself does. 


2. The Trinity doctrine in the foreground 


In his reaction to the theology of the nineteenth century, Karl Barth 
follows another radical path. Against the Idealism and identity thought 
in all of its forms, he emphasises very strongly the qualitative distinction 
between God and man. God is God, and it is madness to think that we can 
talk about God just by talking in a higher tone of voice about man and his 
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experiences. God is not obviously present in our religious consciousness, 
spiritual depth or moral situation, because He transcends all of this and 
even stands against all of this. God can only really be met when He, as 
the Wholly Different, the Everlasting and Unending, meets us without, in 
such a meeting, ceasing to be what He is in Himself. Knowledge of God can 
only come into existence when God Himself conveys his Word ‘directly 
from above’ and also ensures that man is able to hear it. Even then, the 
Word still remains inalienably God’s Word, which cannot be locked up in 
human words or thoughts, but which must be spoken by God again and 
again. There is no continuity between God and man (as is proposed in 
the Roman Catholic understanding of the syn-analogy or analogia entis) 
through which man can come to a knowledge of God outside the actual 
revelation of God. Only when and where it suits God does the Word of God 
that has touched time and history in Jesus Christ become audible to man in 
the ‘eternal moment’ of God’s liberal speech. Although Barth emphasises 
very strongly in his first period that this Word of God is the Word of 
God’s judgement on man with his pride, self-satisfaction, morality and 
religiosity, it was still clear from the beginning that it was at the same 
time also the Word of God’s mercy. In the moment of meeting with this 
Word, faith is called upon in man as an answer, through which man casts 
himself upon the promises of God. 


The position taken by Barth is that faith is not a general human 
possibility as was proposed during the nineteenth century, but rather a 
wonder and a deed of God that came into being through the revelation of 
God. For this reason, all theology must keep itself busy with the revelation 
of God, and not with the subjective conditions and experiences of man. 
This revelation of God is Christ Jesus, and we receive notice of this through 
the Holy Spirit. In 1927, Barth published his so-called ‘Prolegomena’, in 
which he tried to explore the way that the Word should be followed by an 
authentic theology of the Word, and he spells out especially that theology 
must start with the fact that God revealed himself in Christ, and with the 
reality that that revelation is received through the faith that is worked by 
the Holy Spirit. In the self-revelation of God to mankind, three specific 
moments are identifiable: God makes Himself as the Lord, known to man; 
He does this in Jesus Christ; and He makes Himself known to man through 
the Holy Spirit. These three moments are linked to the fact that God is 
triune: as the Father He reveals himself; He does this in Jesus Chris, his 
son; and He makes Himself known to man through the Holy Spirit as the 
‘subjective reality and possibility’ of the revelation of God allowing man 
to share in the knowledge of the self-revelation of God. God can only be 
known through God. We also have to do with an act of God Himself in 
man’s knowledge of God. Barth therefore wishes to recount the revelation 
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of God in none other than Trinitarian terms. This means that for Barth, the 
Trinity doctrine is not only in the foreground, but can be seen even as the 
short understanding of the entire dogma. Different from Schleiermacher, 
who places the Trinity doctrine right at the end of the doctrine of faith, 
Barth places it right at the beginning of his dogma. The God of the Bible 
is the triune God, because He is the living God who has revealed Himself 
to man. 


By taking his point of departure in Trinity doctrine in this way, 
Barth made room from the beginning for the deity of the Holy Spirit and 
for the own task of the Spirit in the meeting of God with mankind. One 
of Barth’s greatest points of criticism against Roman Catholicism and 
neo-Protestantism, but later also against existential theology, is precisely 
because they did not allow the Holy Spirit to come into its own. For that 
reason they had to construct in an unlawful manner a continuity between 
God and man that could serve as the basis for the community between 
God and man, while it is still, according to Scripture, the Holy Spirit 
that establishes this community. During the course of the development 
of Barth’s own theology, there is still more stated about the Holy Spirit. 
Whereas, in his early periods, there was often a fear that he left little 
room in his theological framework for the Holy Spirit and the work of 
the Holy Spirit; and whereas even later it was said that Barth could not 
offer sufficient space to the Holy Spirit because of his concentration on 
Christology, it does nevertheless seem that he certainly wanted to give a 
great deal of attention to the Holy Spirit within his theological thinking. It 
is, however, true that, within his frame of thought, he could do this only in 
a particular way, and in fact in such a way that the Holy Spirit can be seen 
as connected with Christ in the most intimate way. 


The most notable characteristic of Barth’s theological thought 
is its Christocentricism. In the Kirchliche Dogmatik, he worked out his 
foundational concept from various different points of view, that Jesus 
Christ is the actualisation and the realisation in time and history of the 
eternal decision of God, to be the God of mankind and God-with-mankind. 
Barth has a dynamic concept of God, in contradiction to the static concept 
of God found in scholastic thought. He understands the being of God not 
as a passive being, but as a being-in-action, or also, as being in a continual 
state of becoming, being thus seen as a continual occurrence. This is what 
Barth understands by the ‘Geschichlichkeit’ of God, the suitability of 
his being. In terms that remind one of existential philosophy, Barth can 
present God’s being as God’s own voluntary decision. In the occurrence of 
God’s freely-done self-determination, He actualises Himself as a person. 
As the living God, God lives through a history, the history of his freedom. 
Out of pure love, God thus ‘destined’ himself and made the choice to be the 
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God of mankind. God’s voluntary primal decision (Gnadenwahl) was his 
decision to be merciful to man in Christ Jesus. With this decision, which 
is at the commencement of all of God’s works with man, God identified 
himself irrevocably with man, so that God can never again be without 
man, and man can never again be without God. In Christ, God and man are 
ontically together in an unbreakable unity. Because mankind, with whom 
God identifies Himself in this way, is the sinner, it means that this choice 
of God to be the God of mankind implies that God chose death for Himself 
(because death is the wage of sin) and life for mankind. Thus the cross of 
Christ is the gift of the self-sacrifice of God, already entered into the eternal 
decision of God about Himself and about man. This is the price of sin and 
the judgement over the darkness. This judgement and death, however, at 
the same time mean both life and the light for man: in Christ Jesus man 
is raised from the dead and elevated as God’s obedient ally. In Christ, the 
total victory over sin and death is an accomplished fact. Because the whole 
of humanity is included in Christ, the salvation that is present in Christ 
is the salvation of the entire humanity and the whole world. Although it 
is still hidden and will come to revelation only eschatologically at first, 
the triumph of God’s mercy in Christ Jesus is already a fait accompli that 
cannot be frustrated or undone by anyone or anything. 


It is this eternal reality that is brought to the knowledge of mankind 
by the Holy Spirit. According to Barth, the Holy Spirit is God Himself in 
his revelation to man, God himself as He makes Himself and salvation in 
Christ known to man. Barth can understand the entire history of salvation 
as the revelation of God. The incarnation of the Word and the outpouring 
of the Spirit are in reality two moments in the outward revelation in time 
of what God in his eternal primal decision has already decided about 
Himself and man. As the manifest being of what the eternal Word of God 
in Christ is, the Spirit is simply the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit unlocks 
man for the knowledge of God. He makes what in Christ is the reality of 
man, subjectively his own. Without the Holy Spirit there is no knowledge 
of God that is possible. Through the Holy Spirit, however, there is no 
other knowledge of God than the knowledge of God in Christ. After all, the 
Spirit has no task other than to convey what is eternally already a reality 
in Christ, both noetically and applicatively, in man’s consciousness and 
existence. This means that Barth sees the Holy Spirit in the closest possible 
unity with Christ. Although he does not use the expression that Christ 
and the Holy Spirit are identical with each other, as we have heard before 
from Ingo Hermann and others, it is also clear that Barth distinguishes 
between Christ and the Spirit only as two moments in the one action of 
God’s self-revelation. In addition, it is undeniable that Barth, as a result 
of his Christocentrism, consistently gives Christ a certain priority over 
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the Spirit. Everything in his doctrine centres on Christ. Therefore, in 
Barth’s formulations, the Holy Spirit is also the Man of the glorified Christ 
through which He subjectively communicates to man what is objectively 
a reality in Himself. All emphasis falls upon Christ’s presence in the 
present. Undoubtedly, in this, Barth joins J. C. Blumhardt, who practised 
his pastorate in the conviction that the living Christ himself is present and 
active in his Spirit, so that in a certain sense it can be said that the Spirit 
is none other than the risen and mighty Lord Jesus Christ himself. In any 
case, the glorified Jesus is the subject of the Spirit for Barth, and for him 
also, the Spirit is the second mode of Christ’s parousia. 


This complete unity between Christ and the Spirit obviously also 
goes hand in hand with Barth’s conception of the Trinity. Although Barth 
takes as the starting point of his Trinity doctrine the revelation of God in 
Christ and through the Spirit, that is, in the economic Trinity, he is still 
very outspoken about the fact that God is eternal in Himself as He reveals 
Himself in time. God has been the Three-in-one from eternity. Behind the 
economic Trinity is the Trinity of Beings. If this were not so, God would 
have been dependent on history for the unfolding of His being as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit (as Hegel wanted), or the Trinity of God would have 
had to be understood in a modalistic way (the way in which we know God), 
while in His own essence, He is most likely not like that (the direction 
in which Schleiermacher moved). Nevertheless, even though Barth also 
supports very strongly the fact that God in Himself has been triune from 
eternity, he leaves absolutely no ambiguity about the fact that Father, 
Son and Spirit are one. The mere fact that he (originally in relation to 
Augustine and Calvin) has a problem with the concept of persons in the 
doctrine of the Trinity and he prefers to speak of these ‘ways of being’ of 
God, just as he also says that God repeats himself three times in his ‘ways 
of being’ — as Father, Son and Spirit — shows how important the unity of 
God is for him. Barth would like to make the concept of ‘person’ applicable 
to the triune God rather than separately to the three ways of being of God. 
The three ways of being are defined by him as three moments in the one 
act of God’s revelation which, for Barth, coincides with the essence of God. 


It is no wonder that Barth has been accused several times of being 
‘modalistic’ in his conception of the Trinity. The reason behind the 
accusation is the belief that Barth does not bring out the independence 
of each of the three divine Persons clearly enough. This criticism comes 
mainly from those who tend more towards the direction of a common 
conception of the trinity of God, in which a strong emphasis is placed on 
the fact that in God there really are three distinct and independent Persons 
who together constitute the one Being of God. These people are of the 
opinion that Barth, just like Karl Rahner, thinks too much from the point 
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of view of the unity of God and then tries to reconcile this with the trinity 
of God’s revelation — an approach that is typical of Western theology 
since Augustine. Out of fear of tri-theism, they move too closely into the 
neighbourhood of modalism. In contradiction to this, they would much 
rather begin from the trinity of God’s revelation and ask how these three 
Persons can be one in essence, and indeed in such a way that the danger of 
tri-theism can be avoided. It is clear that this kind of thinking would like 
especially to put the emphasis on the Trinity of Revelation and therefore 
also on the fact of God entering into and involvement in history, without 
wanting to deny that there is also such a thing as a Trinity of Being. Apart 
from a number of theologians from the Anglo-Saxon world and someone 
like Thielieke, who proposes these kinds of views without giving evidence 
of much philosophical influence, one may think here especially of Jürgen 
Moltmann, in whom the influence of Hegel is very clear, and of Roman 
Catholic theologians such as Heribert Mühlen, Juan Luis Segundo, and 
Joseph Bracken among others, some of whom openly look for association 
with American process thinking. In the ‘community approach’ of the 
Trinity, the Eastern tradition is approached, rather than the Western 
tradition. The main emphasis is not on the numerical unity of God, but 
on the unity of love and fellowship that exists between the three divine 
Persons, which is comparable to the unity of purpose, love and fellowship 
between a man and a woman, in spite of their being two people. Heribert 
Mühlen in particular makes much of the unity of communion between 
the three divine Persons and then says that the Holy Spirit is actually the 
Deity of God, the divine unity in person, the one Person who exists in the 
two Persons of the Father and the Son (and he also uses the image of a 
child who is also the unity-in-person of the father and mother who jointly 
create him). 


The accusation that Barth thinks modalistically is, however, not 
so easy to prove. The term ‘modalism’ may have different nuances in 
meaning. Barth is no modalist in the sense in which Schleiermacher 
suggests, with his view that man projects the idea of a trinity onto God 
from his experience with God. For that, he emphasises the Trinity of Being 
too strongly. If what is meant by the accusation is that Barth does not 
maintain the personal independence of the Father, Son and Spirit side by 
side, then it is a question whether this criticism does not actually affect 
the entire Western tradition since Augustine. Although Barth uses more 
dynamic terms to express the distinction between Father, Son and Spirit 
than has traditionally been the case, he quite evidently does not mean to 
ignore the differences. One would in any case not be able to conclude, from 
the way Barth talks about the Holy Spirit, that he would agree with Berkhof 
that the Holy Spirit is more or less just another name for God in his active 
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presence. Without any doubt, the Holy Spirit is for Barth a third way of 
seeing God that is distinct from his ways of seeing Him as the Father and 
as the Son. It is true that Barth does not want to speak of the Holy Spirit 
as a separate ‘individual personality’ next to the Father and the Son and 
that in any case he has no room for the community representation of the 
Trinity. In this, however, he remains within the Western tradition. 


One sometimes gets the impression that the accusation of modalism 
directed at Barth means more than criticism against what is felt to be 
a specific static element in Barth’s concept of God, despite his great 
emphasis on the ‘Geschichtlichkeit’ of God. Moltmann especially holds it 
against Barth that the Trinity for Barth would amount to a ‘closed circle in 
heaven’, while he himself would prefer to think of it as an event on earth. 
With this, he opts for a representation of the Trinity that offers room for 
the involvement of God in history in the sense that God is, so to speak, 
first constituted in history and what happens to Himself in it, rather 
than the Trinity. In any case, this is his position in Der gekreuzigte Gott. 
Although he comes back to this extreme formulation in his later works, 
the trend of his thinking is still clear: he wants to treat the doctrine of the 
Trinity as the hermeneutic tool for understanding the biblical message of 
God entering into the history of human suffering. He wants to think more 
radically dynamically than Barth does, and therefore aligns himself more 
closely with Hegel than with Barth. Although he therefore recognises in 
his later works, such as in Kirche in der Kraft des Geistes, that behind the 
economic Trinity there is also an Essence Trinity (otherwise we would not 
know whether we are really with God Himself in the cross and in the work 
of the Spirit), he wants to hold very strongly to the fact that God is not in 
Himself a closed and perfect being who is in no way ‘open’ to development 
and influence through history. The Trinity of glorification will be different 
from the Trinity of origin. In the course of his history with the world, God 
takes up the creation in his glory through the mission of the Son and the 
Spirit, so that the end will be much more than the beginning. It seems 
that Moltmann moves in this way in the direction of the pan-and-theistic 
conceptions that we also find in Process theology. His acceptance of a 
community conception in connection with the unity of the trinitarian God 
is subservient to the eschatological expectation that in the Son and the 
Spirit the entire created reality will at last be freed and absorbed into the 
unity of God. 


Such thoughts are also found in Jiingel, whois far less critical of Barth 
than Moltmann and Pannenberg are, but still goes much further than Barth 
does in his association with Hegel. Where Barth thought from the concept 
of revelation in his doctrine of the Trinity, and therefore understood the 
economic Trinity as the disclosure of what previously existed eternally in 
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God (in which the static element of the eternally constant being of God is 
present), Jiingel thinks from the point of view of love as the essence of God. 
However, in the process of God’s self-sacrifice in love, there is a growth and 
an increase in love, and exactly this happens in God’s dealings with man 
and the world in the unfolding of the economic Trinity when God enters 
into history. Thus God’s being itself is involved in a process of change and 
enrichment. There are undoubtedly important differences between Jiingel 
and Moltmann as theologians, just as there are also important differences 
between them and Pannenberg and Berkhof. It does, however, seem as if 
there is aconnecting factor that means that they are all, despite differences 
in emphases and points of view, inclined to move in the same direction. 
This is the strong emphasis on the involvement of God in history and the 
meaning it has not only for man and the world, but also for God himself. 
This means that a search is made for a representation of the Trinity that 
makes room for God’s entry into history and for everything, including 
Himself, that is connected with it. Somewhere, Barth is the origin of this 
movement in the thinking, because his emphasis on the Geschichtlichkeit 
of God is probably the inspiring factor behind this development. The 
accusation of modalism that is sometimes levelled against him is then 
meant only to say that even Barth’s understanding of the Geschichtlichkeit 
of God still contained too many static elements. 


3. Relative independence of the Holy Spirit? 


The question of whether Barth succeeds in giving the Holy Spirit its own 
character and task within the Trinity of God is focused on the question of 
the relationship between the Holy Spirit and Christ. From his Christological 
concentration, Barth allows the work of the Spirit to merge into the noetical 
and applicative realisation of the salvation that is present in Christ. In the 
earlier parts of the Kirchliche Dogmatik (‘KD’), one gets the impression that 
the Spirit simply performs a mediating function with a view to generating 
the faith through which the revelation in Christ is recognised and accepted. 
In the later sections, however, it becomes clear that Barth understands, 
by the revelation that takes place in Christ, nothing less than the total 
realisation of salvation in all of humanity and in all creation. This means 
that he understands and paints the Holy Spirit as the presence and activity 
of Jesus Christ Himself, in a certain sense the extended arm of Christ or 
Christ Himself in the power of his resurrection, which is the revelation of 
the triumph of God’s grace carried out in the reality of the whole world 
(KD IV/2:360ff.). For Barth, the Holy Spirit is the power of the glorified 
Christ that produces the full meaning of the reconciliation. For him, there 
is a clear analogy between the work He performs in relation to the human 
nature of Christ, and the work He performs in relation to all of humanity. 
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According to Barth, the Holy Spirit is the bond that connects humanity 
and the Deity of Christ. Because the humanity of Christ is nothing but 
the flesh, the old humanity, the Holy Spirit must cleanse and purify the 
humanity of Christ and make it obedient so that His humanity can reflect 
the full glory of God. The Holy Spirit now performs exactly the same task 
in the rest of humanity. There is nothing that the Spirit has done to the 
humanity of Christ that He will not also do to the rest of the human race, 
so that all of mankind will eventually display the image of the Son. What 
the Spirit did when He united the human nature of Jesus with the eternal 
Word of God in the virgin birth, He does in an analogous way when He 
assumes the totality of the human race in unity with the Son of God. Thus 
the incarnation becomes a prototype of faith. Humanity as such, received 
by grace, shares in the unity with God that Christ as the Son possesses by 
nature (cf. Rosato: Karl Barth’s Theology of the Holy Spirit, 151ff.). 


The critical question that is being asked from different sides, 
however, is whether Barth does not let the Spirit get completely absorbed 
in his involvement with Christ. Doesn’t the Spirit have an own function 
and meaning that is distinct from Christ, or is He completely ‘subordinate’ 
to Christ and only definable through Christ? It is true that Barth says that 
what the Spirit does in the union of the Deity and humanity of Christ, 
and what He then does in an analogous way in the union of all humanity 
with God in Christ, is the same as what He does as a bond of love between 
the Father and the Son in the immanent Trinity. With this, therefore, he 
defines the function of the Spirit in broader terms than only from the 
viewpoint of Christ. This does not, however, diminish the fact that even 
then the attention remains completely focused on Christ, because the most 
important thing that Barth can say about God is that He is the human God 
whose primal decision it was to be the God of the people. It is no wonder 
that the reproach of ‘Christomonism’ has come up again and again in 
connection with Barth. And the reproach of Christomonism also points to 
the fact that the Spirit has no content of its own other than in Christ. 


It is well known that the spiritualist groups throughout the 
centuries, from Montanus to the modern Pentecostal movement, always 
try to accentuate the own meaning of the Spirit next to Christ. For them, 
the Spirit is not only the instrument of Christ or the power through which 
He works in the world, but a Person in his own right who has his own 
initiative and adds something to what happened in Christ by carrying it 
further and greater to do works as Christ did (John 14:12). The outpouring 
of the Spirit is understood as a new fact of salvation together with the 
cross and resurrection of Christ, which ushers in a new era. The Spirit is a 
separate reality in God with whom a separate relationship and communion 
is possible, admittedly only on the basis of Christ’s work of salvation 
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and therefore mediated by Christ, but still something more than just the 
relationship to Christ. In Eastern theology also, the Holy Spirit is assigned 
its own meaning next to Christ. In connection with the discussion around 
the filioque, Eastern theology repeatedly accuses the West of binding the 
Spirit too exclusively to the Son and making too little of the Spirit’s own 
scope, which just like Christ, has its origin in the Father and so it is, so to 
speak, a second arm of the Father with which He draws the world to Him, 
and is not (as Barth would say) just the arm of Christ. The Roman Catholic 
theologian Rosato expresses this criticism of Barth by saying that his 
theology is stamped too exclusively by the filioque and not sufficiently by 
the a patre, by means of which Barth’s Pneumatology becomes a function 
of Christology and has no meaning of its own. 


It is remarkable that the sharpest monologue against Barth on this 
point comes from the reformed theologian A. A. van Ruler. As a young 
theologian, Van Ruler was profoundly influenced by Barth and a first 
Christological phase can also be distinguished in his theology. Little by 
little, however, he defended himself more and more consistently against 
Barth’s ‘Christomonism’, and this in particular also affects the way in 
which Barth relates Christ and the Holy Spirit to each other. Van Ruler 
wants to ensure that full justice is done to the own meaning and ‘relative 
independence’ of the Holy Spirit next to and opposite Christ. Therefore 
he wants to understand the Spirit not only as the Spirit of Christ, but 
also as the Spirit of the Father and the Son. When the New Testament 
calls the Holy Spirit the Spirit of Christ, he believes it is not to identify 
the Spirit with Christ, as Barth does, but actually, quite the opposite, 
because it is the Spirit who ‘poses’ the Messiah and makes of Him what 
He is. Berkhof distinguishes between two ways in which the relationship 
between Christ and the Spirit is presented in the New Testament: on the 
one hand (especially in the synoptic Gospels) the Spirit is presented ‘als 
hebbende een goddelijke prioriteit boven Jezus, en Jezus also de drager 
van die Geest’; and on the other hand (especially in Paul and John), Christ 
is presented as the One who sends the Spirit and who ‘has’ the Spirit. 
According to Berkhof, the first point of view (Jesus as bearer of the Spirit) 
has been particularly neglected by the church and traditional theology, 
while it has been brought to the fore by the adoptionists, the free-spirited 
Protestants (and we can add: spiritualism) (cf. De Leer van de Heilige Geest, 
17ff.). If we deal with this framework of the double point of view of the 
relationship between Christ and the Spirit, we will have to say that Barth 
especially places the second point of view in the foreground: for him the 
Spirit is the extended arm of Christ, and Christ completely possesses the 
Spirit. Van Ruler, on the other hand, wants to call attention to the first 
point of view, that it is the Spirit that ‘poses’ the Messiah and validates 
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him for his work of service. This means that Van Ruler (like Berkhof in 
fact, even though there are big differences between the two) assigns a 
certain ‘divine priority’ to the Spirit above the Messiah. 


The filioque is not contested by Van Ruler, but it is considered to be 
of less importance. He tends to relate the Spirit more directly to the Father 
than to Christ and likes to formulate it in such a way that the Spirit as God’s 
eschatological gift that is poured out from the end is primarily related to 
the Kingdom of God and that his relationship to Christ actually goes over 
to his relationship to the Kingdom of God: Christ is the Messiah through 
whom the Kingdom will come, and therefore the Spirit has to do with Him. 
Van Ruler also says that the work of the Spirit is more comprehensive than 
the work of Christ, because the work of reconciliation through Christ is 
performed only once, while the work of the Spirit spans the ages and gives 
its expansion to the Kingdom of the Messiah. Admittedly, he says that the 
Spirit, just like the Messiah, should be considered as an ‘intermezzo’, a 
necessary interlude for the sake of sin, and that both the Son and the Spirit 
will once again return in God himself when the Kingdom is handed over 
to the Father (1 Cor. 15:24). It is clear, however, that he assigns a wider 
task to the Spirit than to Christ, because it is the Spirit that drives the 
renewal work of the Messiah into human life and thus prepares for the 
eschaton, the day on which God and His creation will stand to face each 
other without any mediation. Everything ultimately boils down to this for 
Van Ruler, because this is God’s eschatological purpose. For God it is about 
man, not about the Messiah or the Spirit. Christ is not the sense of history 
(as Berkhof believes), but man is the sense of history. Van Ruler can 
specifically formulate that everything in the Bible revolves around Christ, 
but that deep down it is not all about Christ. For God, it is ultimately about 
the Empire, about the world, about creation. In this connection, the Spirit 
plays a role that cannot be defined solely from the role of the Messiah. It 
has its own meaning that must be fully respected, because in the end it is 
the Spirit that connects creation and consummation and thus allows God 
to be everything and in everyone. 


In this connection, Van Ruler’s conception of the difference between 
the Christological and the pneumatological structure in theological 
thought must also be mentioned. Everything Christ does, he believes, 
eliminates the activity of man. In contrast, man can only stand by passively 
and receive it. This applies, for example, to the vicarious suffering of Christ 
and the reconciliation He brought about between God and man. Christ’s 
work also bears the character of finality. In it, all was decided about man, 
and he was dealt with once and for all. 
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However, when it comes to the pneumatological aspects of 
salvation, man is again fully involved, with his full responsibility. In 
Christ, man is involved only in the form of an impersonal human nature 
(the anhypostasis). However, in Pneumatology, the human being is 
included as a person. Then, Van Ruler believes, there must even be talk 
of a ‘theonomic reciprocity’ between God and man, and he dares to say 
that one can even speak of ‘one hundred percent synergism’ here, because 
man must cooperate fully with the Spirit of God in the appropriation of 
salvation. From this it would also be possible to explain why the work 
of the Spirit in man always has a flawed character and remains a torso 
in contrast to the finality of Christ’s work, because man is involved in it 
in his stubbornness and carnal nature (Structuurverschillen, Theol. Werk 
1:175ff.). The intention of these bold expressions of Van Ruler is not to 
advocate synergism in the old, well-known meaning that the word has in 
soteriology, but to give expression to the own nature and character of the 
work of the Spirit in distinction from that of Christ. 


Van Ruler has no trouble accepting the immanent Trinity, but he does 
not have much to say about it. What interests him more is what he calls the 
‘spread’ in the Trinity. By this he means that each of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit has a different task. The result is that he emphasises 
the diversity of the three Persons more than he emphasises their unity. 
With this, he moves in the direction of the Eastern tradition because, in his 
thinking, there are, in fact, other points of contact with Greek thought in 
regard to the Spirit. As a criticism against Van Ruler, it has been mentioned 
that in response to Barth’s Christomonism, he leans heavily towards a 
Patrocentrism or even a Patromonism, because the Kingdom is so central 
to his thinking, and since the Kingdom is the Kingdom of the Father (at 
least eschatologically), this means that the Father is central throughout 
his theology. Others again have asked the question of whether he does 
not open the door to spiritualism and mysticism when he places so much 
emphasis on the independence of the Spirit next to and even opposite 
to Christ. The question is not taken completely out of the blue when one 
thinks of Van Ruler’s love for the Closer Reformation and the mystical pull 
in the piety of the movement. In his last years, however, Van Ruler became 
increasingly critical of both mysticism and the revolutionary trends in 
theology, which in his opinion were connected with a ‘baptist’ climate that 
was beginning to gain the upper hand in theology. It is as if Van Ruler then 
drew back from certain possibilities that could lie locked up by implication 
in the direction in which his own thinking about the independence of the 
Spirit moved. However, his thinking never came to a complete conclusion. 


That Van Ruler talks about a certain ‘spreading’ in the Trinity and 
believes that both the Messiah and the Holy Spirit will once again return 
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in God himself is linked to an attempt on his part to drop the emphasis 
on the economic Trinity in contrast to such an emphasis on the Trinity of 
Being, that the diversity of the work of the Father, the Son and the Spirit 
does not properly come into view. We see this tendency quite often in the 
newer theology which is coming to the fore. Berkouwer points out that, 
long before Karl Rahner made his famous statement that the economic 
Trinity is the Essence Trinity, Noordmans had already said more or less 
the same thing, just in other words. Also, the intention of Noordmans is 
to think from the view of the economic Trinity and thus bring to the fore 
the diversity in the outward works of God (creation, salvation and re- 
creation) rather than their unity. This leads also to his emphasising, more 
strongly than Barth does, the unique nature of the work of the Holy Spirit 
as distinct from the work of Christ. 


Noordmans is less inclined than Van Ruler to make Pneumatology 
independent of Christology. He also maintains the filioque more clearly 
than Van Ruler does. Still, he wants to give the Spirit a certain ‘room to 
play’, which means that his Pneumatology does not become a function 
of Christology like that of Barth. The most striking aspect of his 
Pneumatology, and the point at which he is farthest from Barth, is the 
way in which he understands the Holy Spirit as the interpreter of Christ in 
his early work Gestalte en Geest. According to him, it is typical of the Holy 
Spirit that in history He erects figures that are used by Him as instruments 
in the service of salvation, but that He always breaks the figures down 
again when they are no longer suitable for their service. So it was with 
the kingship in Israel, but so it is also with the Messiah himself, with the 
apostolate and with all figures of the New Covenant. 


The Spirit does take out what belongs to Christ and shares it with 
the church throughout the ages, but it always happens according to the 
pattern that forms that were once built up and used are broken down and 
rebuilt in the translation and interpretation work of the Spirit, so that 
the continuity between Christ and the forms that are built after Him in 
history will not be clear to everyone, only to the spiritual man. The Holy 
Spirit — in continuity with Christ — really does new things in history. For 
example, the Spirit leaves behind the apostolate of the Twelve and calls 
Paul as an instrument of the Spirit to build the bridge to the heathens. The 
four Gospels are ‘displaced’ by the letters of Paul, and so forth. Thus the 
Spirit bends and conjugates again and again the revelation of God in Christ 
in new forms throughout the ages. In this way there is room for the Holy 
Spirit to play against Christ, and although it is Noordmans’s intention 
that the new forms can always be measured against the yardstick of the 
earthly and glorified Christ, it is clear that in his Pneumatology there is 
room for a vision of the freedom of the Spirit that makes him particularly 
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interesting for theologians, who especially like to understand the work of 
the Spirit as the cultivation of the history of liberation. It would be possible 
to connect Moltmann and Noordmans in a certain way through the idea 
that the Spirit is the future-creating, life-giving Spirit that fills history 
with a revolutionary élan. 


There is probably not a single Christian theologian who will not 
confess that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. However, it is clear 
that there are differences regarding the way in which this should be 
understood. In the various attempts to defend a ‘relative independence’ of 
the Spirit vis-a-vis Christ, it is not about the denial of the bond between 
Christ and the Spirit, but about the desire to give the work of the Spirit 
wider dimensions as only the mediation between Christ and the believers. 
However, the question remains whether until now a way has been found to 
express this, without falling into some form of spiritualism that weakens 
the bond between Christ and the Spirit. 


4. Guidelines 


When we have to determine the course of our own thinking in relation to 
the present discussion in the light of the Scriptures, there are a few things 
that are of decisive significance to us: 


The Holy Spirit 


(i) The Holy Spirit is consistently associated with God Himself in the 
Scriptures, so that it can be said that the Holy Spirit is God himself 
in his revealing, self-communicating and acting presence. In the Old 
Testament, the power of creation is attributed to the Spirit of God in 
numerous places, as well as the granting of all kinds of extraordinary gifts 
and powers to people, the inspiration of the prophets and the spiritual 
renewal of the people of God. In addition, it is clear throughout that what 
is thus attributed to the Spirit of God is essentially said of God himself. 
Sometimes the term ‘Spirit of God’ can indeed refer to the ‘inside’ of God 
(Isa. 40:13; Isa. 30:1), or also to the presence of God from which no man can 
escape (Ps. 139:7—10). In certain cases, it also becomes clear that the Spirit 
is simply a parallel expression for the ‘I’ of God (Isa. 63:10ff.; Ps. 51:13; 
Hag. 2:4 — 5). The Spirit belongs to God as his hand, his word, and his voice 
belong to Him. It is not ‘something’ next to God that can be thought of as 
apart from Himself, but God Himself in His active presence. 

We also find this equating of the Spirit with God Himself in the 
New Testament. There are obviously all kinds of differences between 
the Old and the New Testament in their statements about the Spirit. The 
New Testament presupposes in more than one respect the developments 
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surrounding the representation of the Spirit as it occurred in the inter- 
testament periods. This includes, among other things, the stronger 
tendency towards hypostatisation of the Spirit and a clearer distinction 
between the Spirit of God and the good and bad spirits that are created. 
However, regarding the fact that in the Spirit we really have to do with 
God himself, there is no difference. In the communications regarding the 
conception of Christ (Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:35), the baptism of Jesus (Matt. 
3:13-17), the filling of Jesus with the Holy Spirit (Luke 2:40; 4:1, 14, 18; 
11:20; Acts 10:37—38 etc.) and the outpouring of the Spirit (Acts 2, cf. Joel 
2), it is clear that we are dealing with a way of speaking about the Holy 
Spirit which is fully in accordance with the way in which the Spirit is 
also spoken about in the Old Testament. The Spirit is simply the power 
of God himself in his creative, uplifting, miracle-working and redemptive 
activity, the way in which God intervenes in human life and in history. 
Between God and the Spirit no distinction can be made, because the Spirit 
is, in the New Testament as well as in the Old, the Spirit of God himself. 


(ii) The Bible does not think pantheistically in any way at all. The Spirit of 
God is therefore not thought of as the connecting element between God and 
the world. The representation of the Spirit as a sort of divine fluid by means 
of which the world is permeated, and God and man are connected to each 
other, is foreign to both the Old and the New Testament. Such thoughts 
would later become more prevalent in Judaism through the influence of 
the Stoics, but the Old Testament, just like the New, distinguishes very 
clearly between God’s Spirit and the created reality (cf. Isa. 31:3). Even if 
the Old Testament teaches that the spirit of man and animal is borrowed 
from God and returns to Him when they die, there is still no question of 
an identification of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man or of animals. 
There is no mention in the Bible of a unity between God and man through 
which man would in any respect become a divine being. The Scriptures 
emphasise the singularity of the Spirit of God in relation to the spirit of 
man (or as Barth would say in the footsteps of Kierkegaard: ‘the qualitative 
distinction’). Eduard Schweizer notes that this is probably the greatest 
difference between the Old Testament and the East Asian religions, that 
God in the Old Testament is not understood as the last world that man 
discovers once he has realised that man is one with the Universe of which 
God is the life and the power. Also, according to the Old Testament, one 
cannot discover God if one goes deeply only into one’s own spirit (Heiliger 
Geist, 24). The Spirit of God is not a common element that God and man 
possess together. The Spirit is God himself in his majestic, transcendent, 
and yet, at the same time, immanent relationship to man. 


Already on the basis of this, we can say that the entire idealistic 
direction of thought, as we have seen it enter into theology since German 
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Idealism, and as it has still been propounded in our time by Tillich, 
Pannenberg and the Process theology, has no basis in the Scriptures. This 
is the result of a form of intellectual thinking that is of Greek rather than 
of Hebrew origin. The entire twilight field of a romanticised one-on-one 
thinking of God and man as it appeared in nineteenth-century identity 
thinking was rightly cleared up by Karl Barth and dialectical theology. 
Barth did this by denying that there is any direct identity or continuity 
between God and creation or between God and man. The mediation 
between God and man takes place through the Spirit of God that is God 
himself, so that there always remains a qualitative distinction between 
man and the Spirit of God. Even the unity between God and man in Christ 
Jesus is not, for Barth, a direct identity, but an indirect identity mediated 
by the Holy Spirit, just as the Holy Spirit, in an analogous way, ultimately 
unites all humanity and all creation to Christ and is also connected to God 
himself. Barth therefore consistently understands the Holy Spirit as the 
principle of unity between God and man, but nowhere in such a way that 
the transcendence of the Spirit is affected. One could argue with Barth 
about the intellectual apparatus he uses in his theological thinking, but 
with regard to his maintenance of the Deity of the Spirit and his rejection 
of identity thinking according to the pattern of pantheism or even pan- 
and-theism, he is completely correct. 


(iii) In regard to the question of the personal character of the Holy Spirit, 
we will have to give a reasoned answer in the light of the Scriptures. In 
by far the greatest number of places in which the Holy Spirit is referred 
to in the Scriptures, He is spoken of in terms that apply to a power or an 
operation rather than to a person. Specifically, as far as the Old Testament 
is concerned, it is difficult to maintain that it speaks explicitly of the Holy 
Spirit as a person. It is true that in the Old Testament personal qualities 
are attributed to the Spirit. It is said of the Holy Spirit that He speaks (2 
Sam. 23:2), that He teaches (Neh. 9:20), that He leads the people of God 
(Ps. 143:10), that He is grieved (Isa. 63:10), and so forth. From this it is 
clear that the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament is sometimes thought of 
and represented as a person. However, if we simply want to remain on 
the level of the Old Testament, we must think about the phenomenon of 
personification. Scheepers points out that the fact that according to the 
Old Testament, the Spirit of God goes out from Him and remains on the 
people does not mean that in the time of the Old Testament, the Spirit was 
thought of as a person next to the person of Yahweh. The word, the arm 
and the face of God can also be spoken of in such terms of personification. 
Hebrew thought seems to have had room for considering things such 
as the face of God, the Name of God, the angel of God, the word and the 
wisdom of God as personified ‘extensions’ of God, without the unity of God 
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thereby being compromised. The Old Testament still barely recognises a 
principled distinction between an operation that emanates from a person 
and an independent power that must be considered a ‘separate’ person. 
We will have to assume that the Old Testament does not yet speak in an 
explicitly trinitarian way. With G. A. F. Knight, however, we will be able to 
say that the personification of the Spirit and possibly also a specific form 
of hypostasis of the spirit in the Old Testament prepared the way for a 
fuller revelation regarding the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, because 
it shows that the Old Testament does not understand the unity of God in 
a rigid and closed way that excludes the trinitarian revelation of God in 
the New Testament. As far as the Old Testament itself is concerned, it is 
likely that we should think of the Spirit as the presence and operation of 
the personal God. The personal terms thus do not mean that the Spirit is 
understood as an ‘own’ person, but as the living and active presence of 
God himself who is thought of as a person. 


The main difference in the way in which the New Testament speaks 
about the Holy Spirit in comparison with the Old Testament is that the New 
Testament speaks from a situation in which the fulfilment of the promises 
of the Old Testament concerning the Spirit has already taken place. This 
applies not only to the promise that the Messiah will be anointed with 
the Spirit (Isa. 61; Luke 4), but also to the promise that the Spirit will 
be poured out on all flesh (Joel 2; Acts 2). The New Testament therefore 
speaks of the Spirit as the eschatological gift of God that came in the last 
days to live in the people of God and to implement the new covenant in the 
relationship between God and the people. The core of the message of the 
New Testament is that the great salvation-historical turning point came 
with the coming of the Messiah and with the outpouring of the Spirit. It is 
now in connection with this great development that the Spirit is spoken 
of in a way that does connect with what was said about Him in the Old 
Testament, but which nevertheless goes far beyond that. 


In the New Testament as well, there are still a large number of 
expressions in which the Spirit is referred to in an impersonal way, such 
as ‘received’ (Acts 2:38; 8:15, 17, 19; 10:47; 19:2), or that the Spirit comes 
upon people (Acts 1:8; 19:6), or that the Spirit is ‘poured out’ (Acts 2:17, 
33; 10:45 etc.), which would make one think that the Spirit is understood as 
the power of God or an action that proceeds from Him. Even Paul, in whose 
letters we find, just as in the Gospel of John, the culmination of what the 
New Testament teaches about the Holy Spirit, speaks in impersonal terms 
about the Spirit (cf. for example, the expression that the Spirit ‘must 
not be quenched’ in Thess. 5:19, or the statement that we are all ‘filled 
with the same Spirit’ in 1 Cor. 12:13). In a passage such as 1 Cor. 2:4ff., the 
concepts pneuma and dunamis even alternate. From this, theologians such 
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as Bultmann, Schweizer and others deduced that Paul, under the influence 
of the Hellenistic pneuma proposal, thinks of the Spirit as a specific sphere 
of influence that gains dominion over man. However, it is inconceivable 
that Paul would have been to such an extent under Greek influence in his 
thinking about the Spirit. 


At the same time, it cannot be denied that Paul often speaks of the 
Spirit in personal terms. So Paul knows very well that the Spirit can be 
grieved (Eph. 4:30), that the Spirit has a specific will (1 Cor. 12:11) and 
intention (Rom. 8:27), that the Spirit loves (Rom. 15:30), teaches a person 
(1 Cor. 2:13) and leads (Rom. 8:14), just as He also testifies with the human 
spirit (Rom. 8:16) and enters into prayer for the believers (Rom. 8:26). 
A similar expression is also used by John, especially in his expositions 
about the Paraclete (cf. John 16:7-14; 14:26; 15:26, and others). However, 
many proponents of the New Testament are of the opinion that we are 
also dealing with personifications. They point out that Paul can also talk 
about sin, the law, the flesh and death in personal terms, while thinking 
of these things as forces that influence and control human life. Even if this 
were true, it still does not mean that Paul holds the Greek view. We can 
assume that he would also have thought about the Spirit from the point of 
view of the Old Testament. In that case, he would not have thought of the 
Spirit as an impersonal sphere of influence, but as the personal power of 
God himself. 


Obviously, however, much more needs to be said than this. It is 
indeed true that the Holy Spirit is God himself and that, for that reason, he 
can be spoken of in personal terms. However, the way in which the Holy 
Spirit is spoken about in the New Testament indicates something more. 
Namely, in different places in the New Testament, there is a distinction 
between God and the Spirit to such an extent that it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that, without taking away from the fact that the Spirit is 
God himself, there is a relationship between the Spirit and God which is 
in itself of a personal nature. One thinks here for example, of 1 Cor. 2:10ff., 
where it is attributed to the Spirit that He investigates the depth of God 
and that He reveals this to man. It is clear that this statement is the sign of 
a comparison between the role that the human spirit plays in man, and the 
function that the Holy Spirit plays in the revelation of God. That the Holy 
Spirit is therefore God himself and belongs to God, just as man’s spirit 
belongs to him and is his own self, will indeed be what Paul means. Yet 
Paul nonetheless distinguishes between the Holy Spirit and God Himself. 
The Spirit is the way in which God announces Himself to the outside. In the 
Spirit, man has to do with God himself, surely, but then also with God ina 
specific way. We find the same in Rom. 8:26—27, where Paul says that the 
Spirit intercedes with God for the believers. Such a statement is impossible, 
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unless Paul assumes that the Spirit and God Himself can be distinct from 
each other in such a way that the Spirit himself has a relationship with God 
that can be understood as an interpersonal relationship. This impression 
is strengthened by the cumulative testimony of texts such as Rom. 8:16 
and Gal. 4:6, in which the Spirit is spoken of as the One who lives in the 
believers, makes them aware of the fact that they are the children of God, 
bears witness with their spirit and himself calls out in them: Abba, Father! 
Once again: the Holy Spirit is God Himself, there can be no doubt about 
that, as is also clear in 1 Cor. 3:16, where, according to Paul, God and the 
Spirit can simply alternate with each other. But: the Spirit is God as He 
lives in the believers, as He works in them, testifies, prays and establishes 
arelationship with the Father. And in that, in Paul’s opinion, He is distinct 
from God the Father himself. 


(iv) The full picture of what the New Testament teaches about the personal 
character of the Holy Spirit can come into view only if we take into account 
what the New Testament teaches about Christ and his relationship to the 
Father and the Spirit. That Christ is called the Son in the New Testament, 
and that nothing less is meant by that than that He really is God Himself 
who comes to us in the flesh (cf. John 1:1-14) poses the problem in all 
seriousness of how God should then be thought of, if on the one hand it 
is confessed that He is one, while on the other hand it is also proclaimed 
about Him that He has revealed Himself at the same time as both the 
Father and the Son. The confession of the Deity of Christ raises the 
question of the Trinity, and because of this, the confession regarding the 
Holy Spirit is also placed in a new context. In a manner of speaking, we can 
say that the profile of the Holy Spirit becomes properly visible in the New 
Testament only in the light of the revelation of God in Christ. That is why 
it is wronregaled one 
another with “freedom songs from their own countries.” ?? At an academic 
conference on women’s history, she joined her “sisters” in staging a 
disruptive protest against the failure to include scholars from from Africa 
and Asia. “This evoked a huge debate where all kinds of sentiments were 
airedranging from racism to lesbianism,” she recorded in her diary.”4 Later, 
she would help organize a boycott of classes to protest the appointment 
of a professor who had done some work for the Bantustan government of 
Transkei (in today’s Eastern Cape province). 


Still, she found her classmates to bea “strange bunch of self-centred 
women.”?5 As she explained to her parents: 


They form cliques. There is the Latin American clique, who thinks they 
are very smart, way-out and beautiful. Then the Asian clique who have 
enormous inferiority complexes. Accuse everybody of being bourgeois 


20 Rhoda Kadalie. Postcard to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 9 Dec. 1985. 

21 Richard Bertelsmann. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 27 Oct. 1985. 
22 Rhoda Kadalie. Postcard to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 9 Dec. 1985. 

23 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 16 Jan. 1986. 

24 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 26 Mar. 1986. 

25 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 27 May 1986. 
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and upper class, especially if you dress like me. They don’t like whites, but 
all wish to get a white boyfriend. Then there is the Ghana clique — who 
calls everybody in Europe racists etc. The Tanzanian group is boring and 
dumb — and all people like me who don’t belong to a group are either 
too intellectual, too snobbish, too pro-white etc. So, in a way I have no 
friends in my class. The people I get on with most are also rejected by the 
class. A white Dutch anthropologist who worked in Chile for 10 years; 
a Sudanese girl, who now is beginning to become aware of the evils of 
Europe; and a Somalian woman who has a 10 yr old daughter. The Dutch 
woman stays in Leiden and has 2 children, so unfortunately, I cannot 
visit her or go out with her. The other 2 are very busy with their own 
lives. Most weekends I stay at home — studying. I don’t go out at all. 


Some of her colleagues were overly “aggressive,” Rhoda noted?’; she 
also found some to be “not stimulating enough,” telling her parents in 
another letter that they seemed to be in Holland “for one big jol [party].”* 
The ISS provided free accommodation, but she did not want to live in 
dormitories, nor in student “digs”; instead, she lived with a Dutch host 
family, whom she called “a great pleasure to be with.” She also applied 
her anthropological and linguistic skills to soak in the fine detail of Dutch 
culture from within the confines of domestic life. 


Among the few friends Rhoda described to her parents, Rhoda became 
something of a confidante. Amina, from Somalia, had fled her husband, 
who would not grant her a divorce. Rhoda’s roommate, Tamadur, from 
Sudan, fell in love with a lecturer, and carried on a secret, torrid romance 
that ended in heartbreak when he broke off their relationship before they 
were set to be married in England, after graduation. She later told the sorry 
tale to Rhoda in a long, confessional letter — full of the curse words that 
Rhoda, steeped in Cape Town’s colorful slang, had taught her. 


Richard and Rhoda wrote to each other frequently, and spoke 
occasionally on the phone, in an effort to remain part of each other’s lives. 
In one letter, Richard described attending an event organized by German 
anti-apartheid activists, gently mocking the effort, including a choir from 
Namibia that “sang perfectly false,” as well as “poor poetry” that had been 
badly translated into German, and competing speeches by representatives 
of the various local political parties. He wrote in tender prose, reassuring 
Rhoda that their love would survive the pain of separation.” In writing 


26 Ibid. 

27 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 26 Mar. 1986. 

28 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 7 Jan. 1986. 
29 Cite letter. 
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to Rhoda’s parents, Richard’s tone was more detached; he dwelled 
extensively on intricate details of life around him. Yet he did make an 
effort to stay connected. 


She would later lament that he wanted to stay in Germany rather 
than moving to Holland with her: “[H]e really loves Germany, which is a 
pity.” 3° She felt that Germany, and Germans, had been “cursed” by their 
recent history. “Richie’s mother makes me dislike them even more,” she 
complained.** After spending the year-end holidays together in Holland, 
he returned to Germany in early January. Rhoda noted in her diary: “Richie 
left today while I went to ISS. Came home sad & lonely — to a telephone 
call from Richie and a nice warm letter waiting for me on the bed.” ? Two 
weeks later, she noted sadly: “Sobbed my heart out — missed Richie 
so much!”33 The loneliness was occasionally interrupted by a letter from 
home including from her brother Bruce, who had begun to study at UCt 
and wrote to Rhoda seeking advice about life, academics and politics. 


Still, Richard visited Rhoda frequently, usually on weekends. They 
savored Holland together, and the fact that they spoke Afrikaans made 
it easy for them to fit in. Though Afrikaans was being imposed on South 
African students by the apartheid regime, Rhoda and Richard enjoyed 
speaking it freely in Europe. Occasionally, she would visit him in Germany, 
as well — usually when he had family events. Rhoda found Richard’s 
family in Germany more welcoming than his immediate family had been 
in South Africa. The liberalizing influences of postwar Germany left 
Richard’s relatives in Europe with a different outlook. They also enjoyed 
life in Germany together, jogging around the Nymphenburg Palace, for 
example, and taking in other sights. 


Rhoda’s eyes were opened, too. Holland was a more egalitarian 
society, compared to the chauvinistic and patriarchal climate of South 
Africa. At the same time, Rhoda became aware of just how difficult 
conditions were for women elsewhere in Africa. Tamadur had been forced 
to undergo circumcision as a young girl; when she returned to Sudan, 
having been jilted by her European lover, she was shunned by those who 
believed that she could no longer marry a Muslim man. Rhoda had always 
had feminist instincts; in The Hague, she learned in detail just how difficult 
the plight of women could be. 


30 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 7 Jan. 1986. 
31 Ibid. 

32 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 10 Jan. 1986. 

33 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 23 Jan. 1986. 
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Rhoda and Richard at anti-apartheid protest outside South African embassy, 
The Hague, Netherlands, c. 1986 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Though many of her classmates at ISS hoped to contribute to the liberation 
of their countries from colonialism, segregation, and poverty, Rhoda 
discovered that many had faced discrimination — and worse — within 
their own revolutionary movements. The women from SWAPO opened 
up to her, and revealed that many of them had been raped or assaulted 
by more senior leaders within the organization’s camps. There was no 
mechanism for the victims to make accusations, or to take action; and if 
they appealed to the state to intervene, they would be accused of betraying 
the movement. They were victims of the regime — and the revolution. 


For her thesis, Rhoda chose to write about the experiences of women 
under apartheid and within the struggle against it. Titled Structures and 
Struggles: The State and the Oppression of Women in South Africa, the 109 -page 
paper applied feminist and Marxist analyses to explain the experiences of 
women and the roles of various women’s organizations in South Africa. 


34 Rhoda Kadalie. Structures and Struggles: The State and the Oppression of 
Women in South Africa. Unpublished thesis. Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague, Netherlands. Dec. 1986. 
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While women of every race and class experienced common 
oppression — “the responsibility of domestic labour and childcare ... the 
brunt of gender discrimination ... male violence and control .. [and] the 
sexual division of labor — that oppression was “qualitatively different for 
different groups” under the apartheid system, Rhoda wrote. 


“{E]ven for white working class women,” she observed, “political 
and economic conditions are far above those of coloured and Asian 
working class women, not to mention African women.” The apartheid 
state managed and manipulated these differences for its own purposes. 
The one common experience of women across racial boundaries was “the 
fact that they constitute the reserve army of labour, the shock absorbers 
of the economy — drawn into the labour force in times of economic boom, 
and just as easily disposed of in times of economic recession.” 


In common with many other activists and intellectuals at the time, 
Rhoda believed that the end of apartheid would also mean the end of that 
capitalist system, at least in its peculiar South African form. However, she 
warned that “under socialism the struggle for women’s liberation will still 
have to continue,” and that “the abolition of capitalism, does not mean an 
automatic emancipation from male domination.” 


She did not think much of the work she had produced, which she 
felt was suited to a classroom project rather than a research paper. It was 
more a series of observations and descriptions than an attempt to answer 
an academic question with research or analysis. 


But the project was a way for Rhoda to reflect on her own experiences 
— as an academic, and as a female activist within the anti-apartheid 
movement. Despite her fraught relationships with classmates, she had 
benefited from the insights they shared with her. She knew of women 
in South Africa who had experienced what the SWAPO women had, and 
she could never look at the struggle against apartheid in quite the same 
utopian way. In her thesis, she reached a conclusion that would guide her 
future work, and her writing: that for women, the struggle would continue 
past the moment of liberation. 


Through her experience at ISS, Rhoda had begun to shape a new 
perspective on the struggle for freedom in South Africa. She was not merely 
ablack activist, but also a feminist. More than that, however, she knew she 
could not simply be a revolutionary — not when that meant loyalty to the 
revolution above all else. She had to be a critic as well. 
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Rhoda celebrates the end of exams with classmates, Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague, Netherlands, 1986 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Rhoda began to think of herself as a different kind of activist — one that 
her colleagues in the Black Consciousness movement might have shunned: 
she began to see herself as something of a liberal, committed to individual 
freedom, beyond the categories imposed by the apartheid regime — and 
by its opponents. 


Rhoda had another reason to reconsider her feelings about the 
anti-apartheid struggle — not the justice of the cause, but rather her 
interactions with the ANC underground that was ostensibly leading it. 


She began to notice that some of her classmates at ISS were suddenly 
hostile toward her. There was one activist couple from Angola — the wife 
dark-skinned, the husband a doctrinaire white revolutionary — who 
seemed particularly aloof. The husband’s claim to fame and to ANC insider 
status was that he had been a college of exiled activist Ruth First when she 
was killed in Mozambique by a mail bomb sent by the apartheid regime. 
Their attitude was noticeable enough that Richard picked up on it during 
one of his visits. But it was not the only bizarre interaction Rhoda had. 
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Another classmate, Bunie Sexwale, an ANC representative in the 
Netherlands, turned cold toward Rhoda rather suddenly. Her lecturers 
had also become abrupt with her. Rhoda could not understand their 
behavior; it seemed, she recalled later, like a “Cold War that made no 
sense.” 


Eventually, Bunie called Rhoda and asked to meet with her the next 
day, February 6, 1986, ina private location, far from the campus, where no 
one would see or overhear them. She left no hint about what she wanted to 
discuss. Rhoda, suspicious, asked Richard, who was in town, to accompany 
her to the meeting. 


At the rendezvous, Bunie informed Rhoda that the husband-and- 
wife activists had suspected that she, Rhoda, was an apartheid spy. 
Evidently, they had been spreading the rumor among others in the anti- 
apartheid movement. 


“We followed you.,” Bunie said, according to Rhoda, who also 
recalled being told that there had been talk of “necklacing” her. 


“Necklacing” was a reference to the assassination of suspected 
informers within the movement. In the townships, these killings took the 
gruesome form of placing a tire around the neck of the intended victim, 
filling it with fuel, and setting it alight, burning the victim alive. Though 
“necklacing” was widely condemned, and shocked even those sympathetic 
to the anti-apartheid struggle, some activists defended it as the only way 
to deter spies and maintain revolutionary discipline. 


Sexwale later recalled the discussion differently — that the activists 
who had made, and spread, the accusation that Rhoda was a spy “never 
said anything about wanting to kill her,” but rather that she and Rhoda 
had discussed “the seriousness and danger of such accusations in the 
context of what was happening at the time re necklacing etc.” She anda 
fellow South African activist wanted to warn Rhoda for the sake of her own 
safety, she said, in case the same rumour had been spread back home by 
the time she returned. 


Either way, Rhoda was stunned to hear she had been targeted 
by activists in the anti-apartheid struggle and suspected by her own 
classmates. The warning was all the more chilling because of Bunie’s close 
association with the ANC hierarchy. 


According to Rhoda, Bunie then explained that their intelligence 
network had investigated Rhoda thoroughly, following her through much 


35 Nemato Change a Life. “Board of Governors.” URL: https://www. 
matinyanafund.org.za/nsf-contact.htm. Accessed on 2 Sep. 2022. 
36 Bunie Sexwale. Personal communication with the author. 22 Dec. 2022. 
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of her time in The Hague. Rhoda had drawn suspicion, Bunie explained, 
because she had previously visited Europe in a delegation from South 
Africa; because she chose to live separately from the other students, witha 
Dutch family; because she was seen in the company of a white man — her 
husband; and because she and Richard were overheard speaking Afrikaans 
together, which was interpreted as asign of loyalty to the apartheid regime. 


Their investigation had reached beyond the Netherlands, Rhoda 
recalled being told. They had even looked into Dr. Victor Kadalie and probed 
his background. It was there that the investigation apparently began to 
unravel. Victor had long been supportive of the anti-apartheid movement. 
His son, Khwezi, had helped smuggle weapons to the ANC in exile, and 
was briefly detained by the apartheid regime.” One of Rhoda’s classmates 
at ISS, a black student whom she called Loyiso (which was not his real 
name), had been jailed with Khwezi and privately vouched for Rhoda — 
though, she later remembered, he had been jealous of her husband. 


According to Rhoda, Bunie said there had been other clues that 
suggested Rhoda’s innocence: “We realized that if you were a spy, you 
were a bad one, because you were not interested in us.” Rhoda seemed 
to spend very little of her free time outside of class hanging out with the 
revolutionaries. Instead, when the activists tailed her, their own spies 
discovered that Rhoda had a curious habit of going to clothing stores 
and toy stores, looking through items for babies. Unbeknownst to them, 
Rhoda had stopped taking her birth control pill, and had begun thinking of 
motherhood. Her future child had perhaps saved her life. 


Rhoda, while relieved and grateful that Bunie had confided in her, 
was terrified by the revelations, and felt utterly disgusted. She and Richard 
were still wrestling with what they had learned when Rhoda received a 
call from the principal of the ISS program. She went to his office, where 
he informed her that he had learned of the rumors, and reassured her that 
“he would put a stop to all this,”3* and that all those involved had been 
disciplined. She was grateful, and resolved to complete her studies, but 
refused to have anything to do with many of her classmates. 


She later recounted the ordeal to her parents: 


T]he rumour was spread that I was a spy for the S.A. govt. A huge insult 
which left me speechless. Was spread by a white lecturer’s black wife — 
jealous of me (so says the Rector) and she was soon put in her place, by 


37 Red Youth. “Red Salute to Comrade Khwezi Kadalie.” 31 May 2014. 
URL: _ https://redyouthuk.wordpress.com/2014/05/31/red-salute-to- 
comrade-khwezi-kadalie/. Accessed on 5 Oct 2021. 

38 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 6 Feb. 1986. 
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others who were initially her friends. But who later came to tell me what 
was going on.39 


The experience soured Rhoda on the activists — permanently. Just as the 
stories of her fellow women activists convinced her that she could not be 
a radical, the experience of being stalked by ANC members shook her trust 
in the anti-apartheid movement. She was still committed to change, but 
could never trust the “comrades” again. Later, she noted that she was 
still held in suspicion by some classmates as a “bourgeois intellectual” 
because she insisted on asking questions. She wrote in her diary in May 
1986 that “many people in that institute are not only jealous, but also did 
not like one to intellectually engage in topics.” 4° 


Years later, the Angolan couple visited South Africa to attend a 
ceremony launching a memorial lecture in honor of Ruth First at UWC.“ 
They were shocked when Rhoda was the first speaker. Rhoda noticed 
that they seemed deeply ashamed — perhaps remembering what they 
had done. 


KKK 


Rhoda continued to work on completing her Master’s thesis, even after 
discovering that she was pregnant. Because she found it uncomfortable 
to sit down while working for long periods of time, she took to typing her 
drafts while standing up, her typewriter balanced precariously on the 
mantelpiece of her host family’s hearth, just above her growing belly. 


Eventually, she began to feel weak. She went to the hospital, where 
doctors advised her that she was working too hard, and that she was at risk 
of losing the baby unless she rested. So after finishing her thesis, she left 
for Germany, rejoining Richard. 


Richard’s family remained welcoming. While resting, Rhoda enjoyed 
spending time with them — and they with her. Later, Richard’s German 
relatives visited South Africa, and they became particularly enamored of 
Rhoda’s pineapple salad, which they pleaded with her to make for them 
every time they came to see the young couple. 


But there was not much time left for the couple to spend in Germany, 
because Rhoda wanted to deliver the baby in South Africa, near familiar 


39 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 27 May 1986. Original 
emphasis. 

40 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 26 May 1986. 

41 This lecture, or colloquium, appears to have taken place at UWC in 
August 1992. 
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surroundings and her own family. So she flew — eight months pregnant 
— back to Cape Town with Richard at the end of 1986. She had completed 
her Masters’ degree; despite his studies, he had not. 


In the time that she and Richard had been away, the unrest in 
South Africa had become more intense. The government had declared 
a state of emergency in July 1985, lifting it only seven months later, in 
March 1986. In that period, the government detained some 10,000 people 
without trial, provoking an international outcry. The regime imposed 
a new state of emergency in June 1986, in a bid to limit unrest ahead of 
the 10th anniversary of the Soweto riots.’ Some of the apartheid laws had 
been removed, such as the Mixed Marriages Act. But other rules remained 
in force. 


Rhoda, watching for afar, wrote in her diary that the news from 
South Africa was “very depressing.” She added: “Both of us feel that we 
can’t go back, at the same time there is a tug to be part of the struggle.” 
In a similar vein, Richard wrote to his in-laws: 


It is with fear and trepidation that Rhoda and I switch on the radio these 
days or listen to the news on BBC International Service, for each time we 
expect to hear of more and greater destruction [in South Africa]; and yet 
we cannot restrain ourselves from trying to hear as much as possible. It 
is a very strange feeling to be so far away from home at such a time of 
crisis: we feel helpless, in a different way than you do, and we almost 
despise ourselves for the privilege of being away from it all, while others 
have to live with this daily emergency. Then again, it is such a relief to 
be physically away from t all, that we do fully enjoy the great privilege of 
being here. It is aconstant change of mood, I suppose, which corresponds 
to the instability of the situation.4 


The prospects for peaceful political change — or change of any kind — 
looked grim. As Rhoda later remarked to an interviewer: 


When the level of struggle escalated in 1985, I was still overseas and I 
thought the time for revolution was at hand. Then when my friends or 
family came to visit, they’d still be the same. One friend said, “Rhoda, 
youw’re going to be a grandmother before you see change.” Now that Pm 
back, I really feel like that is true. I saw a documentary on the military 
might of South Africa, and Iam convinced that the government will fight 


42 Alan Cowell. “State of Emergency Imposed Throughout South Africa; 
More than 1,000 Rounded Up.” New York Times, 13 Jun. 1986, p. A1. 

43 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 13 Jun. 1986. 

44 Richard Bertelsmann. Letter to Joan and Fenner Kadalie. 27 Oct. 1985. 
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to the death before it changes. So I think Pll be one of the many who will 
not remain to tell the story. 


She had frequently written to her parents about how shocked she and 
Richard had been to hear news of violence from South Africa — both 
between the government and the liberation movement, and among South 
Africans themselves. Though Rhoda was amused at clashes between the 
ruling National Party and the neo-Nazi Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging 
(AWB),‘° she was shocked by the violent deaths of UDF activists,” and 
murderous attacks within the black community. She was bitterly resentful 
of the Reagan administration in the U.S. and the Thatcher government in 
the United Kingdom for opposing sanctions on apartheid South Africa. She 
feared that civil war was inevitable — so much so that she wrote to her 
parents in late May 1986 that she was prepared to become pregnant to 
avoid becoming mired in politics when she returned to South Africa. “What 
makes me scared about coming back is that I will get involved. Therefore, 
I should rather try to fall pregnant, so that I could have an excuse not to 
be involved.” 48 (She would give birth to her daughter, Julia, almost exactly 
nine months later.) 


Behind the scenes, the apartheid government had already begun 
negotiating secretly with Nelson Mandela, who was still in prison. The 
state of emergency had convinced some reform-minded leaders within 
the National Party that change was inevitable. But on the surface, it 
appeared that the ANC and other liberation movements were crushed — 
silenced politically, defeated militarily. While much had changed, South 
Africa remained a racially divided society, reinforced by various forms of 
segregation, formal and otherwise. 


On February 21, 1987, Rhoda gave birth at the Mowbray Maternity 
Hospital to a healthy baby girl. She had quietly hoped for a girl: “If you 
give me a boy, God, I’m sending him back,” she recalled praying. She and 
Richard had debated several names — many of them in German — before 
settling on “Julia,” simply because they liked it. They gave her the middle 
name “Inge,” which had been the name of the daughter of the Dutch 
family that hosted Rhoda in The Hague. 


45 Rhoda Bertelsmann-Kadalie. “Marriage Across the Colour Bar,” Ibid, 
306. 

46 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 27 May 1986. 

47 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 6 Jul. 1985. 

48 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 27 May 1986. Original 
emphasis. 
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In keeping with the enduring system of racial segregation, Julia was 
born in the Coloured wing of the hospital, and was classified as Coloured 
on her birth certificate, a status that her white father had not diluted. 


Rhoda later recalled: “When Julia was born, the nurses handed 
the baby to Richie and sent him downstairs to have the baby weighed, etc. 
When he returned to the ward where I was, they directed him to a ward for 
white women, when he told them that his wife was in another section!! 
Julia received her birth certificate later than normal because they weren’t 
sure whether to classify her coloured or white even though their laws of 
race classification stipulated that the kid takes on the race of the mother.” 49 


Rhoda holds newborn Julia Inge Bertelsmann, Observatory, Cape Town, 1987 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Rhoda was determined to raise Julia in a feminist mode. Armed with her 
new Master’s degree, she returned to teaching at UWC as soon as possible, 
and brought her baby with her to work. When she returned to her first 
faculty meeting with Julia bundled in a carrycot, Jakes Gerwel, who by 
then was the dean, stopped the meeting and demanded that Rhoda remove 
Julia’s blankets so he could see her. 


49 Personal communication with the author. 1 Feb. 2022. 
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“Amandla,” he shouted from the podium, giving the familiar 
liberation salute, “she’s Coloured!” The faculty burst into applause. 


When Julia cried during lectures, Rhoda would simply open her 
blouse or dress and breastfeed her baby while teaching. That was not so 
unusual in an African context, where female breasts — at least in African 
communities — are often seen as functional rather than merely sexual. 
But it was unusual in a university setting, and among male-dominated 
faculty, no matter how radical their professed political persuasions. 
Rhoda used to say: “This course is about feminism in theory. Well, this is 
feminism in practice. If you don’t like it, there’s the door.” 5° 


The protests on campus continued, and Rhoda brought Julia to 
those, as well. While the state of emergency had suppressed some of the 
country’s political unrest, it could not snuff out protest completely — and 
certainly not at UWC, whose faculty viewed themselves as the intellectual 
vanguard of the struggle. 

Rhoda participated in protests — but also raised criticisms of 
the movement. She demanded that women be heard, declaring that 
“the struggle for national liberation itself has a gender context.”*' She 
challenged the idea that freedom would still require women’s subjugation. 


She would soon face that challenge in a deeply personal way. 


50 Personal communications with the author. 
51 Ibid. 
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“People stigmatise divorce, but they should really stigmatise marriage 
— it’s a completely dysfunctional institution.” 


By 1987, Rhoda had every reason to feel optimistic about her family’s 
future, even if the country’s political situation seemed irresolvable. 

She and Richard returned home from the hospital to their small 
semi-detached cottage in Observatory with their new baby. The terms of 
Rhoda’s housing subsidy from UWC had prevented them from renting out 
the property while the young couple was in Europe. But the cottage had 
been well-kept by friends in the interim, and the suburb was still trendy, 
attracting young families and an eclectic mix of students, artists, and 
upwardly mobile people of every race. 


Rhoda, Richard, and Julia at Julia’s first birthday, Observatory, 
Cape Town, 1988 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


1 Sharon Sorour. “Rhoda Kadalie: Born to Lead.” Femina, Jun. 1996. p. 78. 
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The Group Areas Act was still the law of the land, but it was essentially 
a dead letter in much of urban South Africa. The Immorality Act and the 
Mixed Marriages Act had been repealed, meaning that Rhoda and Richard 
no longer faced surveillance and arrest for the mere crime of being married, 
even though they still faced all kinds of other disadvantages. A growing 
number of religious schools were simply ignoring the government’s racial 
boundaries and accepting black, Coloured, and Indian children, meaning 
that Julia would have more options than Rhoda had. 


Most promising of all, Richard’s family had begun to warm to Rhoda. 
She had enjoyed the time she spent with the extended Bertelsmann clan 
in Germany. Now, she could sense a thaw among Richard’s South African 
family as well. His older brother, Helmut, had developed liberal ideas and 
was active in the Democratic Party, the descendant of Helen Suzman’s 
anti-apartheid Progressive Party. Richard’s nephews and nieces adored 
her. And even Werner Bertelsmann warmed to her. After his wife, Brigitte, 
was rather cold toward Rhoda during her first Christmas with the family, 
Werner intervened, asking her to include Rhoda in the family festivities. 


Werner and Rhoda also had something in common: they both 
taught at “bush colleges.” The Bertelsmann patriarch taught law at the 
University of the North, also known as “Turfloop,” which the apartheid 
government had established specifically for black students in the northern 
Transvaal.? As at UWC, the state had assigned the most conservative 
faculty it could find to shape the minds of future black professionals — a 
strategy that Rhoda called “mind control.” But even the most politically 
verkramp or recalcitrant professor could still care deeply for the education 
of his students. Rhoda and Werner bonded — tentatively — over shared 
academic values. They would continue to grow closer until his death on 
the 4th of July, 1984, from emphysema. 


Rhoda hoped that her relationship with Richard’s immediate family 
would continue to improve. However, even with some warmth, there were 
new tensions. Rhoda believed that “Großmutter” [Grandmother] Brigitte, 
as her family called her, had not reconciled herself to her son’s marriage. 

Several months into their sojourn in Europe, for example, Brigitte 
had arrived for a visit. That made everything worse: not only did Rhoda 
feel that Brigitte had ignored her, but Richard had seemed to ignore her, 
too, as he attended to his mother. 

When she did address Rhoda, Großmutter advised her daughter-in- 
law to cut down on visits with Richard. After all, she said, “Großvater und 


2 The area is known as Limpopo today; the university is called the 
University of Limpopo. 
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ich” — “Grandfather and I” — had been separated for a year during the 
war. What was a short separation during the academic term, compared to 
having a husband away in the Wehrmacht, fighting the Red Army on the 
Eastern Front? 


Rhoda recounted Christmas spent with Richard in Germany in 
December 1985 with some bitterness, in a letter to her parents: 


What I did not like was the way Richie’s mother & her spinster sister 
regulated our lives. We were told when to get up, what time is lunch & 
told when to meet for supper. What’s more they expected us to entertain 
Richie’s eldest brother’s 2 kids who accompanied the old lady to Germany. 
... very sweet — but they like sitting in older people’s company. Never did 
they leave Richie & me alone. Richie’s mother is so possessive — Richie 
& I didn’t see each other for 5 weeks & she expected us to be with her & 
them all the time. Also the old lady smokes 25 hrs a day — She never 
stops & she gets cross when I complain. ... When Richie complained that I 
found it bad & that he too doesn’t like it she started becoming very bitchy 
& sarcastic towards me. ... What’s more they all speak German & never 
once try to speak English. 


So I was thoroughly bored. I’m afraid that my relationship with my 
mother-in-law is finished. She tried to make me feel better when she 
saw that I was finished with her — but I find it hard to pretend. Of course, 
it makes Richie very sad because he thinks she’s very wonderful & I think 
she isn’t. She only has time for her own family & her own grandchildren. 
I hope that when I have a child that it is black & looks like me — so that 
she doesn’t have to like it. It will be better for both me and the child. ... 
She also tries to make Richie think that I am difficult, so because he loves 
us both he is very divided & just becomes quiet when I nag about her. ... 
Also, she only tends to accept me for what Iam when other people treat 
me well — but on her own I know she resents it that Richie married a 
darkie. Meanwhile she is rather dark herself — looks very much Turkish 
(that is bad in Germany) in blonde & blue-eyed Germany. 


Rhoda’s letter reflected the difficulty of navigating her relationship with 
her in-laws. She was conscious that she, too, was contributing to the 
difficulty, but what pained her most was her husband’s inability to set 
protective boundaries around their marriage. Lacking the security of that 
intimacy, she confided her deeply personal thoughts to her own parents, 
half a world away. 


3 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 7 Jan. 1986. 
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When Brigitte phoned Rhoda, by then alone in Holland, to say 
goodbye before she returned to South Africa from Germany, Rhoda became 
uncharacteristically emotional. “She was surprised,” Rhoda noted in her 
diary, “but also teasingly said that she would phone my parents to say I 
was homesick. Or when Richie works on my nerves, she is sure that I am 
pleased to be without him.” Rhoda was confused, and suspected that 
“Mutter” was simply trying to break up the marriage. “She is just so 
unfeeling,” Rhoda concluded. 


After Brigitte returned to South Africa, Rhoda and Richard endured 
a calamitous fight whose aftershocks would shake the marriage for years 
afterward. At first, Rhoda was unsure what had caused it. She noted in April 
1986 that “Richie blew his top” unexpectedly during a discussion about 
Nicaragua — which was then the latest front in the Cold War between East 
and West.‘ “I lay in bed confused for 2 days over this sudden outburst,” 
Rhoda wrote in her diary.5 “Could it be because of the letter I wrote to his 
mother?” she wondered. Her suspicion was later to be confirmed. 


In those days, when international telephone calls were prohibitively 
expensive, and air mail was the most efficient way to communicate 
overseas, Rhoda and Richard would tear open any letter that arrived from 
friends and family, sharing the words eagerly with each other. But on one 
occasion, Richard opened a letter from his mother and tried to hide it 
quietly away. 

Rhoda was curious, and — in a decision she would later regret — she 
searched for the letter and read it. In it, Brigitte responded to her son’s 
earlier reports of suffering with allergies from the pollen near Rhoda’s 
residence in Holland. She warned that deeper medical issues might be a 
risk, and mentioned the new HIV/Aids virus. She suggested flippantly that 
it was common among black women, and that her son therefore ought to 
be careful in his dealings with Rhoda. 


Furious, Rhoda wrote to her mother-in-law, defending herself; 
informing Brigitte that her letter had deeply disgusting, racist overtones; 
and telling her to stop trying to interfere with their marriage. 

Richard soon heard from his mother about Rhoda’s reply. In a letter 
that he later shared with Rhoda, Großmutter told her son that she had 
been deeply hurt by his wife’s letter. She had never imagined, she said, 
that a private joke would cause so much trouble. 

She was also upset that Rhoda had accused her of racism, and of 
trying to break up the marriage. “Our fundamental concerns about your 


4, Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 3 Apr. 1986. 
5 Ibid. 
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marriage had and have nothing to do with Rhoda’s personality,” Brigitte 
wrote. “We were determined to treat your wife like our other daughters- 
in-law and to take them into the family after you were married.” What 
happened before the marriage belonged to the past. “I always respected 
Rhoda as a person — her intelligence, her sense of humor and her ability 
to be a good woman to you. ... I had hoped that I and Rhoda would develop 
a friendship of their own.”® 


She recounted her past efforts to reconcile with Rhoda — despite 
perceived slights, such as Rhoda failing to wish her a good trip back to 
South Africa. Brigitte clearly felt that Rhoda had not appreciated her 
efforts — though, as her list of compliments included the fact that Rhoda 
could do dishes and laundry more quickly than she could, it was not hard 
to see why Rhoda might not have appreciated Grofsmutter’s praises. In any 
event, Brigitte told Richard that she would not reply to Rhoda until she 
had apologized. 


Instead of siding with Rhoda, Richard was furious at her — angry that 
she had invaded his privacy by reading his mother’s letter, and angry that 
she had complicated his troubled relationship with his mother by taking 
her on directly herself. He kept his anger to himself until an “outburst” 
that Rhoda recalled in her diary, noting that when she called him to talk 
about it, “he was crying & put the phone down on me.”” 


The two of them argued over and over again about the issue. 
Richard could not bring himself to forgive Rhoda, or to understand her 
perspective. He could not defend his mother’s views, but he also felt he 
could not oppose her openly. For weeks, they exchanged painful letters 
and shared anguished phone calls in which they aired their grievances 
from afar, frustrated with each other and themselves. At one point, Rhoda 
asked Richard if he wanted to continue their relationship. She noted his 
response: “He felt ambivalent toward me.”® 


Finally, in mid-April 1986, he visited Rhoda in Holland in an effort 
to reconcile. She noted a “[q]uiet, happy but sensitive reunion.”? They 
avoided talking about the painful issues that had sparked their arguments 
— but then argued again after he returned to Germany. Richard wrote to 
her, asking her to write a letter of apology to Brigitte. Rhoda, exhausted by 
the argument, skipped class to visit him in Cologne “to solve this problem 


6 Letter from “Großmutter” Brigitte Bertelsmann to Richard Bertelsmann, 
translated from the German, 28 Mar. 1986. 

Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry 7 Apr. 1986. 

Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 12 Apr. 1986. 

9 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 18 Apr. 1986. 
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once & for all,” she later recalled to her parents.” After a chilly greeting, 
their fight began anew: 


And then he started on how much I had hurt his mother; and that she 
really likes me; and that he can’t be the same to me because I’m too 
stubborn to say sorry etc. etc. and so on & so on. Then I exploded, told him 
I wasn’t married to his mother; that it was typical white dominance and 
that I will not say sorry unless he treats me better. After a long silence he 
got up and went for a walk. We went to sleep on 2 separate beds. 


The following day, Rhoda began packing for her return to The Hague. 
Richard, seeing her preparing to leave, was suddenly apologetic. The two 
of them reconciled, and Rhoda agreed to swallow her pride and write a 
brief letter of apology to Brigitte — though Richard was nervous about 
what Rhoda would say. 


“Tt was very heavy & difficult for me to write to his mother,” she 
told her parents, “especially because I am convinced that I was not wrong 
& to say sorry when one is not sorry is for me the hardest thing to do. But 
since Richie appealed to my Christian & marital sense of love, I suppose 
this was the right thing to do.” Richard also agreed to move nearer to the 
Netherlands, leaving Cologne for Mulheim, two hours closer, where he 
could stay with an aunt. 


Großmutter acknowledged Rhoda’s apology in a reply, but could not 
let the dispute rest. 


To “find a basis for a renewed relationship of mutual respect and 
trust,” Brigitte wrote, “I must insist that you explicitly take back your 
insulting accusations ... You called me heartless and put me on the same 
level with the South African government.” She reminded Rhoda that 
she and her late husband had “allowed” her to address her as “Vater” 
and Mutter” on her first visit, as a sign that she had been accepted into 
the family. 


The tensions between Rhoda and Richard had grown visible enough 
that Ruth Kadalie, Victor’s wife in Germany, wrote to Rhoda before her 
departure from Europe in December 1986 to say that she regretted not 
having had the chance to advise Richard about the challenge of being in an 
interracial marriage. 


10 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 16 May 1986. 
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She wrote: 


I would have liked to tell him my personal experience and to discuss with 
him the fact, that there is no alternative than to live a life on the “black 
people’s” side. According to my experience once cannot stand with one 
foot in the “white people’s” side and with the other foot in the “black 
people’s” side. You know what I mean. To be married to a black partner 
is not any longer an individual choice of love and affection[,] it is at 
the same time a political choice with all its consequences. One has no 
alternative than to also be “black” and to live a “black life,” only then is 
one able to gain the necessary sensitiveness to share a black person’s life 


with your partner in all respects and with all its aspects. 


I would have liked to talk to Richie about this in detail in view of the birth 
of your child, because he has to share his child’s experiences in life.” 


Ruth saw the tension as fundamentally a political one. Whether politics 
was the primary factor or not, Richard felt torn between Rhoda’s needs on 
the one hand, and his mother’s demands on the other. 


There were more weeks of tension, punctuated by moments of 
happiness. When Richard visited Rhoda in May 1986, their romance 
seemed to have been rekindled. “Richie arrived. Happy Reunion,” Rhoda 
wrote in her diary on May 30, adding that she suspected that she had 
become pregnant: “Conception!!!?”2 She confirmed that speculation 
with a pregnancy test in late June, and again in a formal examination in 
Germany in early July. Richard accompanied her to the latter, and “he was 
only too proud to be recognised as an equal partner in the whole deal,” 
though he turned “pale green” owing to his “hospital phobia.” Rhoda 
was thrilled at the prospect of motherhood, and kept a photograph of her 
ultrasound in the pages of her diary, with the “body” and “head” labeled 
appropriately. Richard would continue to visit throughout her pregnancy, 
nursing her through morning sickness and a bout of the flu. 


News of the reconciliation evidently reached South Africa. Rhoda’s 
mother, Joan, wrote to the couple in early June1986 — before the pregnancy 
had been confirmed: “[W]e are especially happy that things has turn [sic] 
out for the best between you and Richie just one of the many Bridges we 
have to cross. Elke huis het n kruis [“Every house has a cross” ] sometimes 


11 Ruth Kadalie. Letter to Rhoda Bertelsmann. 8 Dec. 1986. 
12 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 30 May 1986. 
13 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 2 Jul. 1986. 
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its good. [B]ecause it draws one closer to each other. My only regret is that 
you are so far from us it must have been terrible for you both.” 


Tensions persisted, however. At times, Rhoda recorded her 
disappointment at Richard’s prolonged absences: “Never gives me a 
second thought when I’m not around,” she complained in her diary.” 
When he did call, she sometimes burst into tears; the subject of his mother 
continued to haunt and divide them. But he surprised her in late August 
with an early visit before her birthday, presenting her with the gift of 
a typewriter case “& a little chocolate in a sweet box.’* It would prove 
useful in the often lonely months ahead, as she worked on her thesis, 
struggling to beat academic deadlines and her baby’s due date. Despite 
all the difficulties they had had, Rhoda noted that she “bawled” when he 
departed alone for South Africa in December 1986 — leaving her to work 
on finishing her thesis. 


Though Rhoda and Richard would reunite happily in Cape Town, a 
gulf remained, leavened somewhat by the prospect of parenthood, and the 
renewed excitement of academics and activism. 


2k ok 2k 


Vignette: “The Great Confession,” 
by Rhoda Kadalie 


It was the late eighties. Dr. Allan Boesak was at the height of his political 
career. A speaker of note, he impressed the world with his oratory 
condemning the apartheid government in no uncertain terms. 


Féted across the world, he was held in high esteem by the anti- 
apartheid movement in Holland, Scandinavia, the United Kingdom, and 
America’s Black Congressional Caucus, the Kennedys, and pop stars. 
Boesak himself became a celebrity. Money flowed into South Africa’s 
liberation movement like water from all and sundry, meant to pay for 
defense lawyers, political prisoners and detainees, organizing the masses, 
and supporting indigent struggle leaders. 


As noble as the struggle was, the air was thick with leadership hubris. 
Money disappeared into profligate lifestyles; leaders became unfaithful 
to their lovers and wives. As underground activity became a way of life, 


14 Joan Kadalie. Letter to Rhoda and Richard Bertelsmann. 4 Jun. 1986. 
15 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 18 Jul. 1986. 
16 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 30 Aug. 1986. 
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the secretive world, while genuinely necessary in many cases, became an 
excuse for all manner of devious pursuits. 


One fine day, as Boesak flew into Cape Town with Democratic 
Senator Ted Kennedy of Massachusetts, the headlines alleged that he was 
having an affair with a white woman, Di Scott, a secretary based at Cowley 
House in District Six. 


There was great denial. “Boesak is being framed by the apartheid 
government,” claimed the struggle leaders. 


Boesak, who pretended to be loyal to his wife and children, denied 
the allegation the most. The “struggle” was in a tizz as more and more 
evidence surfaced. Activists gathered at his home, putting together 
hundreds and hundreds of t-shirts, emblazoned with slogans like “We 
stand by our leaders,” or “Ons staan met ons leiers,” in Afrikaans. 


“As they lay with their lovers,” my cynical husband, Richard, 
whispered wryly, witnessing the t-shirt-donning activists milling about 
the house. 


Unable to evade the cameras and the media, Boesak decided to 
confess and apologize to the struggle and his wife, in that order. But it 
would be done in dramatic fashion, at the very hall in Mitchell’s Plain 
where the United Democratic Front was launched. It was to be the Great 
Confession. The masses gathered from far and wide. 


True to form, the brazen Boesak made a dramatic entry, wearing his 
bright red cassock, as people shouted “Boesak, Boesak, Boesak!” 


My husband and I arrived a bit late, when there were no seats left, 
so we watched the saga from outside. As people chanted, “Boesak, Boesak, 
Boesak!” , a bergie (homeless man) next to us, filled with the spirit, shouted 
“Dis van lat jou broek sak, broek sak, broek sak, wat jy nou hier is” (“It’s from 
letting your pants sag, pants sag, pants sag, that you’re here now”). 


Our evening was made. Boesak did not, in fact, confess, but it took 
the salt of the earth to know the truth. 


KKK 


The cottage in Observatory was small enough with just two adults living in 
it; with a new baby, it was almost claustrophobic. 

One day, Rhoda and Richard tookJulia to a beach. She went “berserk,” 
as Rhoda would later recall, as soon as the family settled onto the sand: 
she had never seen an outdoor surface other than the little lawn in front of 
the cottage. The “towel-sized” front garden had left young Julia with little 
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room to explore — and few parents in crime-ridden South Africa would 
take their children to the local park. 


Rhoda’s house in University Estate; today the home is painted gray 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Rhoda’s house, on the slopes of Devil’s Peak, overlooked Woodstock below 
and Table Bay beyond 
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So they began looking for a new home, and found one: a large home on 
Fryde Street, a steep road in a neighborhood called Upper Woodstock, 
along the slope of Devil’s Peak, above the main N2 highway and below 
the winding mountain road known as De Waal Drive. The house also had 
a separate apartment on the ground floor, with a bedroom and a kitchen. 


The new house shook in the howling winds that whipped around the 
mountain in summertime. And wildfires, both seasonal and man-made, 
that burned across the fynbos of Table Mountain would occasionally 
threaten the neighborhood. But the home had a large back yard with 
lemon trees, and sweeping views of Table Bay. Rhoda, who had bought 
the house in Observatory, used the sale proceeds to help pay for the new 
house, though it had to be in Richard’s name, in deference to the enduring 
labels of the Group Areas Act. 


The first two years they spent in the house were the happiest of their 
lives together, Rhoda recalled. But Richard was quietly brooding, nursing 
wounded emotions that Rhoda could not detect. 


His resentment began to emerge on a family trip to Pretoria, to visit 
the Bertelsmann clan. Julia, who was nearly two years old, felt unsettled 
by the long trip, and was difficult to manage. Rhoda tended to the child on 
her own, separate from the family; Richard barely checked on her. 


Later, they were sitting with Richard’s relatives, when his sister-in- 
law began to disparage Rhoda’s education. The subtext, Rhoda felt, was 
jealousy — and race: Richard had returned from Europe without earning 
a degree. Already, in Europe, Rhoda had noted that he seemed more 
interested in reading and writing for his own interest than in his studies. 
Moreover, when he did work, “[h]e reads a lot and tries to be too thorough, 
that is why he does not get anywhere,” she wrote to her parents.” His 
own family struggled to understand why she had managed to earn her 
qualification, while their relative, a native German speaker who in their 
view was far more intelligent than her, had failed. 


There was another context as well: the Bertelsmanns had just 
suffered a tragic loss. Helmut’s son, Tommy, had been riding his bicycle 
near his home when he was struck by a car and killed earlier that month. 
The family was devastated, and emotions were running high. 


Rhoda mourned with the family, traveling for the funeral and noting 
in her diary that day — 21 December 1988 — that she had been moved 
by the service, and was “overwhelmed by grief.” She also noted that 
Grofgmutter’s reading from Isaiah 65 (“And I will rejoice with Jerusalem, 


17 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Fenner and Joan Kadalie. 27 May 1986. 
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and I will exult with My people, and a sound of weeping or a sound of 
crying shall no longer be heard therein” 65:19) had been “memorable.” 8 


Yet she and Großmutter encountered a familiar tension, and Rhoda 
felt that the Bertelsmanns were mocking her degree, telling her that 
development studies was not a real academic field. Rhoda, not wishing to 
rock the boat, stayed quiet. When she and Richard were alone together, 
she demanded to know why he had not stood up for her. “If you’re such 
a strong feminist,” he replied rhetorically, “why didn’t you stand up 
for yourself?” 


With that, Rhoda decided to return home. She took Julia to the 
airport and caught a flight back to Cape Town, leaving Richard to spend 
the Christmas and New Year’s holidays with his family, alone. She felt that 
if she had met his relatives earlier, she never would have married him. And 
she resolved to have nothing to do with them: she had give up trying to 
build bridges. 


In the airport, she noticed a forlorn-looking blond couple. “Is 
something wrong?” she asked them. They turned out to be an Austrian 
flight attendant and her husband, who had decided to visit Cape Town on 
a whim, but had discovered that all of the hotels were full for the holiday 
season, and that no rental cars were available. 


“Well, youcan stay withme,” she said.She welcomed the disbelieving 
but excited couple into her home, and entertained them for several days, 
regaling them with stories about Cape Town — and unburdening her 
troubles. She told them about the ongoing fight with her husband, and 
they provided a sympathetic ear. 


Suddenly, Richard returned. He behaved toward Rhoda as if there 
had never been a fight; the Austrian couple, who knew every detail, found 
themselves in an awkward position. 


When the Austrian couple finally returned home, the tension between 
Rhoda and Richie returned. The entire winter holiday season had exposed 
lingering conflicts in the marriage. (Rhoda’s diary on 23 December 1988 
read: “Disaster through to January.”?’) 


Those tensions only deepened after Richard was given a share of 
a large inheritance from his parents. Just as her degree had made the 
Bertelsmann family in Pretoria uncomfortable, the fact that she had 
bought their first house in Observatory herself — without any inheritance 
whatsoever — also made them feel resentful. 


18 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 21 Dec. 1988. 
19 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 23 Dec. 1988. 
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When Richard finally had his own money, Rhoda told him she did 
not want any of it. He did buy her a car — a white Toyota to replace the 
Volkswagen “Fun Bug” that she had sold to cover some of their expenses 
in Europe. But she did not want to feel beholden to him, or to his family. 


In August 1988, Rhoda discovered that she had an ectopic pregnancy, 
and had to be hospitalized. Her diary entry for 28 August read: “Got up with 
feeling of pain in left side of abdomen. Contacted doctor from 10 onwards. 
Reached him by 11:30. Went to doctor, examined me — & then had scan 
done. Operated immediately to remove ectopic pregnancy. Doctors kept 
saying that scan showed pregnancy sacs in uterus as well.” 2° 


Technically, it was a heterotopic pregnancy. The embryo that 
had apparently implanted in Rhoda’s uterus failed to survive. She was 
hospitalized for several days, and was discharged on the first of September; 
she continued to suffer pain and infection for days afterward. 


That loss was, perhaps, a sign of a marriage that was quickly 
approaching a crisis. 


Yet the way it finally unraveled would be a shock to them both. 


2k ok 2k 


Life settled into a familiar pattern, amidst the chaos of the anti-apartheid 
struggle and the constant turmoil on campus. There were protests, 
prayers, and police raids, with courses frequently disrupted by riots, or 
by boycotts. A diary entry from 18 July 1988 read: “Nelson Mandela’s 70th 
birthday. Everything banned! Police encircled Langa [a black township], 
UCT, UWC.”” On 24 October, she wrote: 


Cops stormed into campus. Threw teargas cannisters and grenades were 
fired into student rooms so that 3 bedrooms were set alight. 6 Casspirs 
[riot control vehicles] intimidatingly drove around campus — quite fed- 
up that students were not provocative enough & so provoked them by 
charging after them into buildings.” 


Alongside the violence, there were endless debates and discussions about 
the path forward, the prospects of political change, and what a post- 
apartheid South Africa might look like, including a future bill of rights. 
Rhoda participated in these, to the best of her ability, as she balanced 
politics, academia, and family life. 


20 Ibid, diary entry 28 Aug. 1988. Original emphasis. 
21 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry 18 Jul. 1988. 
22 Ibid, diary entry 24 Oct. 1988. 
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Through it all, Richard and Rhoda — who used her husband’s 
married name, Bertelsmann, at the time — managed to secure a housing 
subsidy for their home in University Estate. Julia grew quickly, and though 
she often seemed to be sick with colds and fevers, she learned to speak 
quickly. Rhoda spoke to her in English, and Richard in German. She loved 
books and music, and was happy in the home, which had a large back yard. 


These years — 1987 through 1989 — would be the happiest of their 
marriage, despite lingering disagreements, and occasional ups and downs. 


One evening in December 1989, Rhoda was at home, waiting for 
Richard to return from work. She had phoned him, asking him to buy a 
tablecloth, which she intended to give as a wedding present to one of his 
cousins in Germany. 


She busied herself with chores. Outside, in the back yard, the 
family’s heavily-pregnant cat was about to give birth, an event Richard 
had anticipated with curious interest. Marianne Thamm, a journalist who 
was living in the flat below the house, was in the kitchen with Rhoda. 


When Richard came home, Rhoda was chatting with Marianne. Rhoda 
greeted her husband, but he walked right past her, intent on tending to the 
cat and her kittens. Rhoda quipped to Marianne: “You see, the kittens get 
more attention than me.” Both laughed at what Rhoda believed had been 
an innocent remark; Marianne soon returned downstairs to the flat. 


Richard appeared to ignore the remark, and spent some time 
tending to the cat in the garden, as Rhoda tidied drawers in Julia’s room. 
He returned, suddenly, and approached Rhoda — and struck her in the 
face with his fist, sending her reeling to the floor. He hit her several more 
times, leaving her slumped against the chest of drawers, bleeding. Then 
he stormed out of the house, slamming a garbage can as he did so. 


Julia, who was then two-and-a-half years old, suddenly noticed 
her mother in her wounded condition, and was frightened and confused. 
So, too, was Rhoda. “He smashed me up,” she would later recall. “I 
was shocked.” 3 

The surprise was about more than the fact that her slight, soft- 
spoken and gentle husband had attacked her. Here she was, an academic 
with a degree in women’s studies, who had heard countless stories from 
abused women who had been beaten by their husbands — and now she, 
too, was a victim. 

Richard had been quietly smoldering with rage over Rhoda’s remark 
as he walked in the door. Rather than express his irritation in the moment, 


23 Personal conversation with the author. 
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and verbally, he had let his anger fester. Ironically, as he tended delicately 
to the vulnerable, fragile kittens, he was furious with his wife. 


Months of distance and frustration, which had built up since their 
time in Europe, and which had been exacerbated by family tensions, had 
culminated in a calamitous outburst of violence, which was completely 
out of character for the otherwise gentle Richard. 


Rhoda called to Marianne for help. Marianne was livid to see Rhoda’s 
injuries, and confronted Richard when he tried to return, swearing at him. 
He would never return to the house on Fryde Street. 


The shock was severe. Rhoda would recall in a draft letter to the 
court years later: “In December 1989 our marriage exploded over a minor 
incident (in fact) over a joke I had made. He beat me up so severely so 
much so that I had to see a doctor and stay home from work for 2 weeks. 
That sudden eruption was the end of my marriage.” 4 


As she reeled from her injuries, Rhoda’s feminist training took 
over. She knew she needed to have herself examined by a doctor — both 
to assess the damage, and to document what happened. Later, Richard 
would tell her that the doctor’s report had made it impossible for him to 
reconcile with her: the fact that there was a record of his outburst made it 
much harder for him to imagine it could be overcome. 


Not that Rhoda was too interested in reconciliation — at least, in her 
recollection. She decided that any man who would hit her did not deserve 
her. She was also concerned for her daughter — who adored her father, 
but who was so upset by what she had seen him do that she called him 
names in his absence — perhaps repeating what she, or Marianne, had 
said about him. 


The unexpected violence meant the marriage was effectively over, 
despite the happiness that Rhoda felt they had begun to enjoy. 


Richard agreed that the event marked the end of their relationship, 
although he remembered the cause rather differently: 


The fatal event, as far as our marriage was concerned, was a telephone 
conversation Rhoda had with my mother, at a time when I had already 
moved out of the house. They had a difference of opinion, and I tried to 
explain what I took to be my mother’s position. I was terribly conflicted, 
feeling enormous pressure and moral obligation to agree with each 
one of these conflicting posjtions. This angered Rhoda enormously, and 
she said (or “spat out”, as “penny horrible” literature would put it) : 


24 Rhoda Kadalie. Draft letter to the Supreme Court of Cape Town. Unsent. 
30 Jul. 1995. 
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“Then go to your mother!” Despairing at her unwillingness or inability 
to understand my position, I totally lost it and hit her several times, 
until she ran to her bedroom (the “conversation” had taken place at 
her home’s front door). For me, that was the end of our relationship. 
I don’t know myself as a violent person, and I felt I could no longer be 
with someone who could drive me to such extremes. I also feared that 
she could / would abuse this experience at any possible future difference 
if opinion: “Watch out, you know you’re a violent man, now calm down 
and accept what I say!” In a subsequent telephone conversation she did 
ask me to come back, but I refused, for the reasons given above.?5 


Richard felt that Rhoda had pushed him to extremes of behavior that he 
did not recognize in himself. Precisely because he regretted his violent 
outburst, he felt could not return. 


Apartheid’s absurd racial legislation had not kept them apart. They 
had defied the regime, with all its might, despite the fact that it had spied 
on them and threatened them with arrest. They had stood up — for a 
time, at least — to the opposition of their respective families. They had 
made it through two years of a long-distance relationship in Europe, 
seeing each other only on weekends and holidays. They had survived the 
suspicion and surveillance of the ANC underground. In in the end, it was 
one unpredictable moment that irrevocably ended a marriage that had 
endured so many challenges. 


The event left deep scars on Julia. Over time, as Rhoda and 
Richard finalized their divorce, Julia began suffering emotional trauma. 
Eventually, she would be seen by a child psychologist for several months. 
She would later repair her relationship with her father — with Rhoda’s 
encouragement. Though she could not forget what she had seen, father 
and daughter did develop a bond that extended through her teenage years. 


KKK 


The divorce was, at times, a bitter one, and was finalized in May 1992. 
They quarreled throughout: Rhoda noted in her diary in February 1991 
that when she and Richard were both evacuated from Cape Town to the 
eastern suburb of Somerset West during one of the periodic brush fires that 
threatened residential neighborhoods on the slopes of Table Mountain, 
they had a “big fight” at a restaurant that “spoilt” the camaraderie of 


25 Richard Bertelsmann. Personal communication with the author. 2 Sep. 
2022. 
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the evening.” Every family event provided a flashpoint, including Julia’s 
birthday parties. 


They tried marital counseling at first, and attended a few sessions 
together, until the marriage counselor did something that struck Rhoda as 
unusual. She called Rhoda one night, after a session, and advised her that 
the best thing for her to do would be to leave the relationship. 


That did it for Rhoda. She decided to make the separation permanent 
— and fought long and hard for custody of Julia, for the house, and for 
the car. 


Richard wanted to recover his share of the value of the house, if 
Rhoda were to live in it. Prior to the settlement of the divorce, he stopped 
paying the mortgage, meaning that unless Rhoda could obtain a housing 
subsidy from UWC, the bank could repossess the property. She ultimately 
agreed to take over the mortgage and to buy him out of his share. In the 
divorce agreement, approved by the provincial court, they also agreed 
that Rhoda would have custody of Julia, with Richard hosting Julia on 
designated weekends. 


Richard informed Rhoda abruptly in July 1992 that he had decided 
to remarry. Rhoda came to believe that he had planned his new marriage 
long before the divorce had been settled. 


Two years later, in 1994, Rhoda was surprised to receive a summons 
that she received from Richard’s brother, Eberhard, an attorney in Pretoria 
who would later go on to become a judge. Eberhard notified Rhoda that 
she owed Richard tens of thousands of rands to make up the difference 
between what she had actually paid him (almost R30,000) and what she 
had agreed to pay him (R43,000) for his share of the house — plus interest. 


Rhoda believed that Richard had borrowed money from Eberhard to 
buy a home with his new wife, and wanted to repay him with funds from 
Rhoda. The argument escalated to the point where Eberhard threatened to 
have the home seized by the local sheriff and to have Rhoda evicted from it. 
Rhoda noted in a diary entry in September 1992: “Put a poster on the front 
door — Judge Bertelsmann se moer (“Judge Bertelsmann’s mother,” an 
insult in Afrikaans slang).” Ultimately, a court decided in Rhoda’s favor, 
and the matter was dropped, though Eberhard successfully appealed a 
court order to pay Rhoda’s costs. 

Rhoda would later explain the collapse of her marriage as the result 
of tensions with Richard’s family — either because of racism, or simple 
personality conflicts: 


26 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 8 Feb. 1991 
27 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry 26 Sep. 1992. 
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Well, Iwas married to a white German man. And I never met his parents 
before because they opposed the marriage. But we loved each other, and 
we left the country, we went to Namibia and got married. And it was 
only after my marriage that I met the family. And I was never sure that 
it was racism or in-law problems. I was always uncomfortable with that 
family. Pm a very easy person and I get on very well with people, and I 
have a huge circle of friends from all colours. And so that, for me, was 
the dilemma. ”* 


Rhoda concluded: “And I think if I had met him, with his family, before we 
got married, I would never have married him.””° 


Richard would later recall: 


I believe we were indeed very different: she outgoing and enterprising, I 
morereserved andreflective. Ibelieve thatI was alsomore accommodating 
and prepared to compromise, though (of course) opinions may differ on 
that. I do believe that opposites attract one another, at least initially, 
but after a while such a constellation causes tensions. ... I sometimes 
wondered if her attitude had been formed by her having been the only 
girl among six or seven brothers.?° 


Despite the lingering harsh feelings between them after the acrimonious 
divorce, and subsequent legal fights, Richard remained closely involved 
in Rhoda’s and Julia’s lives, with Rhoda’s approval. They developed a 
routine: he would pick Julia up from school and drop her off every day. 
That allowed Julia to continue developing a close emotional bond with her 
father, which lasted through her school days. 


At first, Rhoda enrolled Julia in St. Joseph’s, a nearby Catholic school. 
Julia was miserable there, and made to feel unwelcome, since she had not 
been baptized. According to Rhoda, Julia was also subjected to teasing 
because of her skin color — and her mother’s. She recalled “with anger 
and distress” that Julia, who was oblivious to racial distinctions, was 
mocked by other children for having a “black mummy.” 31 

Rhoda searched for an alternative and found St. Cyprian’s school for 
girls, an elite private Anglican school in the City Bowl area that began at 
the early grade level and continued through high school. 


28 Rhoda Kadalie, “Woman Today,” ibid. 


29 Ibid. 
30 Richard Bertelsmann. Personal communication with the author. 2 Sep. 
2022. 


31 Institute of Democracy in South Africa. “A necessary irritant?”. 
Democracy in Action, Vol. 9 No. 7, 15 Dec. 1995. p. 10. 
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Richard objected: the tuition was expensive, and public schools 
were opening up to all races. But Rhoda insisted that Julia have the best 
education she possibly could. Somehow, she scraped together the money 
to pay — not just for school, but for cello lessons, and even for a horse in 
the countryside, which Julia insisted on learning to ride. Ironically, years 
later, once Rhoda could afford Julia’s tuition, her daughter won a music 
scholarship that covered most of the costs. 


Julia and Rhoda at home, preparing for the St. Cyprian’s School 
matriculation ball, 2004 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Richard’s new wife, Jessica, was a nurse by training, and the sister of 
Franklin Sonn, one of the more intriguing personalities on the South 
African political landscape. A teacher by training, Franklin had been 
known as a moderate within the Coloured community before becoming 
more active in the anti-apartheid movement. He supported the ANC in 
the historic 1994 elections, which cost him a post on the board of South 
Africa’s state broadcaster, but helped deliver the Coloured vote for the 
ANC in the Cape, thus earning himself a post as the first post-apartheid 
ambassador to the U.S.” 


32 Staff reporter. “Who’s tipped for payback postings.” Mail & Guardian 
2 Dec. 1994. URL: https://mg.co.za/article/1994-12-02-whos-tipped- 
for-payback-postings/. Accessed on 6 Oct. 2021. 
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Rhoda and Franklin had been friends for years. He would later 
become chair of the board of Impumelelo, the organization she founded to 
recognize excellence in social development programs (see Chapter 11). But 
she did not have much of a relationship with Jessica. Ironically, despite the 
difficult circumstances of the divorce, Rhoda and her family stepped in to 
care for Richard when he survived a near-fatal car accident in December 
1999 on a trip to the wedding of his domestic worker’s son in the rural 
Eastern Cape — an unusual journey for a white South African to take, and 
a risky proposition for anyone daring to board the long-distance minibus 
taxis, driven by overworked drivers on little to no sleep. 


On returning from the wedding, the taxi in which Richard was riding 
suffered burst tires and skidded off the road.?3 The carnage was so severe 
that it made the national news. Six passengers were killed; Richard was 
among three survivors, and suffered a broken nose, injuries to his eyes, 
and acute memory loss. Rhoda’s brother, who happened to be in the 
Eastern Cape, took it upon himself to find Richard in a public hospital and 
helped bring him back to Cape Town to recover. 


The horror of his injuries and the precarious state of his health, as 
well as the miraculous fact of his survival, moved her to intervene. Rhoda 
noted in her diary on December 13, 1999: “Richie survived an accident in 
which 6 people died upon return from the wedding in Transkei. ... Asked 
[brother] Reuben to go — said the hospital was disgusting, smelly, & 
Richie was lying exposed.” 


KKK 


Vignette: “Rescuing an Ex-husband”, 
by Rhoda Kadalie 


In December 1999, Richie came to see me to tell me that he was leaving for 
the Eastern Cape to attend his domestic worker’s son’s wedding. I asked 
him how he would be travelling and he told me that he would fly there and 
they would collect him in a combi. 


My spontaneous response was: “Jy soek kak” (you are looking for 
shit, or trouble). 

He reassured me that the combi was fully serviced, had new tires, 
etc etc. A few days after he left, I was driving to the university and heard 


33 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Jurgen and Catherine Girgensohn. 4 Jan. 2000. 
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on the news that a combi had crashed in the Eastern Cape, perhaps near 
Cradock. Immediately, I switched off the radio, muttering to myself “I 
hope it’s not Richie.” 

After work I went to a UCT Council meeting, and when I returned 
home, all the lights were on, and the front door was open. Knowing that 
Julia was alone at home, I panicked. It was Margot, Julia’s cousin, who had 
come to tell her that Richie had been in a serious accident. 


When I phoned Jessica, she didn’t seem to know much, nor where 
Richie was hospitalized. I called a UCT professor, R. Kirsch, to help me find 
Richie. His friend was Minister Jay Naidoo’s brother, who was in charge of 
the hospitals in the Eastern Cape, and immediately the brother snapped 
into action and traced Richie to a hospital in the Eastern Cape. He told me 
that Richie was in a serious condition, but would recover. 


I suddenly remembered that my brother Reuben was working 
in the Eastern Cape for a stint for his company and called him. Reuben 
found Richie in some disgusting hospital in the province, in a ward with 
20 others, lying half naked, his face smashed up and bandaged, with 
hardened blood under his fingernails. He said the ward was humid, with 
no air conditioning, and it reeked of blood and urine. 


I called Jessica and gave her the news. Her response was that “now 
he would know the state of SA hospitals.” 


I was gobsmacked. Reuben was horrified to see the conditions under 
which Richie was being held, given that he had superior medical insurance. 
He said, “Rhoda if you were still married to him, you would instruct me 
to put him in the medical centre nearby.” The point was, I was no longer 
married and could do nothing about it. 


Jessica flew down three days later to see him. Richie’s arm and nose 
were broken, and he had facial injuries. Moreover, he had severe amnesia. 
All he spoke about was the traditional ritual slaughter of an ox at the 
wedding, which clearly made an impression on him: he loved animals and 
had found the spectacle unbearable. 

Richie could not be transferred to Cape Town by plane as he needed 
to be stabilized, so the ambulance drove them for several hours to Vincent 
Pallotti hospital in Pinelands. 

He was immediately put on a drip in a private ward. Upon our first 
visit, we found Richie lying half-naked, having ripped out the drip because 
he needed the toilet and the nurses did not hear him scream. He was too 
brain-damaged to know to use the call button. 
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Julia was traumatized to see him like that when again we found him 
half-naked the next day. I promptly went and bought him two pairs of 
pyjamas and a nail clipper, and cut his nails. 


2k ok K 


Richard recovered slowly from his injuries; he had acute memory loss and 
suffered hallucinations. Julia was distraught to see her father suffering. 
As Rhoda noted after Julia visited him in the hospital: “When I fetched 
her, she sobbed & sobbed telling me how she hated seeing her dad in his 
confused state. He was hungry, starving for hamburgers. Went to the phone 
& thought he was ordering hamburgers. So I went to Steers & bought him 2 
big hamburgers. His face lit up when he saw them.” 4 


Though their divorce had been bitter, Rhoda did her best to help him 
return, slowly, to his normal life. For years thereafter, she would keep 
track in her diary of the annual holiday season health toll on the country’s 
roads, which became a topic of national concern. 


After the divorce, Rhoda lost interest in marriage. For the first 
several years after Richard left, she virtually barred men from her home. 
She rented the apartment below her house to a series of women, including 
lesbian couples, and became one of the most vocal advocates for gay and 
lesbian rights in South Africa. At a lecture on feminist thought that she 
delivered to UCT’s “Summer School” program, she received a standing 
ovation for arguing for the recognition of gay rights in South Africa’s 
emerging new political order. 


In later life, Rhoda would return to dating, though she developed 
few enduring love interests. Jakes Gerwel would occasionally send her 
flirtatious notes, though their relationship apparently never developed 
beyond a close friendship. The closest they came to something more was 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s, when Gerwel would send notes such as: 
“You’ll never get remarried the way you manage to keep avoiding your 
main potential suitor. I’ve phoned, I’ve called personally...” .35 


On one occasion, Gerwel sent Rhoda a humorous placard, evidently 
purchased as a novelty, that read: “Notice of What Counts: Small- 
breasted women have big hearts.” He attached a sticky note: “A heart as 
big as yours should have a place in it for me as well.” 3° More typical was 
an email he sent her after missing a lunch date in January 2004: “You are 


34 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 1 Jan. 2000. 

35 Jakes Gerwel. Note to Rhoda Kadalie. 23 Mar 1990. 

36 Jakes Gerwel. Note to Rhoda Kadalie. Undated (circa late 1980s early 
1990s). 
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very special in my life; I am one of your most unapologetic fans; you are 
one of my oldest friends and most continuous and consistent friendships. 
.. Rhoda, please forgive me. I love you and will never do such a dastardly 
thing to you deliberately.”37 He added: “Remember, women with small 
breasts have big hearts. Please be big-hearted and accept my apology and 
forgive me.” 


Rhoda commented that she was “no prude,” noting that in the years 
after her marriage ended, she “had two red hot love affairs ... which she 
enjoyed; she’ll take them to her grave.”3* Still, she never allowed any 
relationship to go too far. In later years, she was often accompanied in 
public by philanthropist James MacGregor, a friend who served on the 
board of the Molteno Brothers Trust with her (see Chapter 17), and who 
shared many of her intellectual interests and cultural tastes. But their 
relationship was never intimate, or exclusive. She valued her independence 
too highly to allow a man to control any aspect of her life. 


Rhoda with Joan and Fenner at her home in University Estate, c. 1993 


(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


37 Jakes Gerwel. Email to Rhoda Kadalie, 21 Jan. 2004. 
38 Rhoda Kadalie. Personal communication with the author. 13 Mar. 2022. 
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Her divorce also challenged her to rethink some of her ideas about domestic 
violence, which is a widespread social phenomenon in South Africa. It was 
an important topic in sociology, criminology, and anthropology, and one 
she had discussed and debated with her students. 


Men, Rhoda had believed, used domestic violence, particularly 
in black communities, to express their frustration with their social 
marginalization. Racism excluded them; capitalism exploited them. So 
physical dominance over women and children offered the temptation to 
assert some kind of control over their lives. 


She still believed that to be true, and argued against the tendency 
of some feminists to target or demonize men and masculinity. Yet she 
now realized, from firsthand experience, that domestic violence was not 
merely a social phenomenon or a by-product of a bad system. It was also 
an independent evil, one that could emerge in any social context, white 
or black. 


Moreover, Rhoda felt it was not enough to teach about violence 
against women: she set out to find solutions. 
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“IT came [back] to UWC with an intellectual understanding of what I’d 
always believed in terms of my gut feelings. I could put substance to the 
oppressions [of] women, to the position of women nationally, locally, 
internationally. ... I became an activist because I think it’s important 
that one deals with the issues which affect women 
on a day-to-day basis.” 


By 1987, when Rhoda returned to the University of the Western Cape, the 
campus had reached a turning point. In the fall of 1985, four members 
of the administration had joined a group of 2,000 students in a march 
to the nearest police station to protest against the state of emergency 
and the detention of political dissidents.? Many students had boycotted 
their classes for half the year to express solidarity with boycotts by black 
high school students, a reflection of the fact that younger students had 
been in the vanguard of the struggle since 1976.3 The political tension in 
the country as a whole had begun to affect UWC, as it had all campuses, 
especially the “bush” colleges. 


Jakes Gerwel, one of the first black faculty members, and once 
criticized by the white administration for his roleinthe BlackConsciousness 
movement, was named rector of the university, replacing the moderate 
Richard Van der Ross. He gave Van der Ross credit for allowing students 
to express themselves: “He has created the space for protest,” he told 
the Chronicle on Higher Education, which devoted its June 1986 issue to 
the crisis on South Africa’s campuses. “Like the true liberal that he is, 
although he did not always agree with what the students were saying, he 
listened to them. He changed the university from a place of authority to a 
place that caters to criticism and protest.”4 


1 Rhoda Kadalie. Unpublished interview with Melanie Walker, 27 Oct. 


1994. 
2 Scully et al., ibid., p. 13. 
3 Ibid., p. 14. 


4, Gerwel, quoted by Scully et al., ibid., p. 14. 
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UWC faculty, staff, and students join an anti-apartheid protest, c. 1985. 
Jakes Gerwel is in the front row, right of center (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Former UWC Chancellors Jakes Gerwel and Richard van der Ross flank 
Rhoda Kadalie after honorary doctoral ceremonies, Bellville, 2007 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 
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But the political mood had moved beyond liberalism and collegial debate. 
The anti-apartheid struggle had become about more than inclusion 
with whites on an equal basis in the same social institutions: it aimed at 
revolutionary change in the institutions themselves. Mamphela Ramphele, 
by then a professor of social anthropology at UCT, declared: “[The liberal 
universities] have always assumed that the system they have is the right 
one, and all you want is to have access to it. It isn’t that way at all. We are 
challenging the very system.”5 


Not even UCT could stand aloof from the violence. In October 
1986, anti-apartheid protesters violently disrupted lectures by Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, the former leader of the Irish anti-apartheid movement, 
who opposed an academic boycott against South African universities. 
Hundreds of students, many dressed in black,° rushed past university 
administrators and burst through security, forcing O’Brien to flee for his 
safety. The atmosphere on campuses throughout South Africa was one of 
increased radicalization and polarization. 


At his inauguration, Gerwel delivered an address at which he declared 
that he would make UWC an “intellectual home for the Left.”7 Established 
as part of the apartheid system of separate development, the university 
had since achieved its emancipation from that system, he declared: 


I saw, experienced, and participated in its growth and development over 
the years; I was privileged to share in the process of its emancipation — 
an emancipation from the academic and intellectual deprivedness of its 
origins as an ethnic college to being today intellectually one of the most 
exiting [sic] and charged institutions of higher learning in the country, 
daringly exploring new spaces and modes of academic and intellectual 
practice; emancipation from the political and ideological restrictiveness 
of its apartheid origins to being a place where the examination and 
pursuit also and particularly of progressive ideas are not only protected 
but actively encouraged. 


But it was not enough, Gerwel said, for a university to have acommitment 
to “free scholarly discourse”; italsohad to oppose apartheid. He continued: 


Mamphela Ramphele, quoted by Scully et al., p. 6. 

Helen Zille. “Student Disruptions Hit Lectures at Cape Town as S. African 
Universities React to U.S. Sanctions.” Chronicle of Higher Education, 
22 Oct. 1986. 39. 

7 Jakes Gerwel. Inaugural address. 5 June 1987, University of the Western 
Cape, South Africa. URL: https://jgf.org.za/inaugural-address-by- 
jakes-gerwel-as-uwc-vice-chancellor-and-rector-5-june-1987/. 
Accessed on: 7 Oct. 2021. 
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I cannot in conscience, in Truth, educate, or lead education, toward the 
reproduction and maintenance of a social order which is undemocratic, 
discriminatory, exploitative and repressive and stands universally 
recognised as such. While a university may never have a corporate 
opinion our university, at least, can never condone or live comfortably 
with Apartheid in any of its mutations. And the democratic left stands 
as fundamental opposition to Apartheid in all its dehumanising aspects. 


The university could not stand apart from the ongoing political struggles 
of the country, he argued: it had to participate in them. It would liberate 
itself — and, in so doing, catalyze the liberation of the country. 


Chancellor Jakes Gerwel looks out over the UWC campus, c. 1990 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Then-journalist Helen Zille — who would go on to lead the post-apartheid 
political opposition — placed Gerwel’s extraordinary speech in context: 


Professor Gerwel has been dean of the faculty of arts at U.W.C. for several 
years. He is set to assume leadership of the university at a time when 
many of its 7,000 students — the vast majority of whom are mixed-race 
— view themselves as an integral part of the liberation struggle in the 
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country and are demanding that their university support them in that 
role. In the past year the students have used the campus as what they 
have called a “site of political struggle,” and their political activism has 
often found expression in extended class boycotts to protest government 
policies and conditions in South Africa. 


Richard E. van der Ross, the current rector, who will end his 11 years in 
the position at the end of 1986, has followed a policy of allowing students 
to express their political views and to stage protests on the campus. 
While some serious disruptions of academic activities have occurred, the 
policy has enabled the university to shake off its image as a “creature 
of apartheid” and shed the label of “bush college,” the pejorative term 
often used here to describe universities created specifically for blacks. 


Although the government has dropped racial qualifications for admission 
to universities in South Africa, students now are mobilizing as never 
before against apartheid in the society at large.® 


But the goal, in Gerwel’s view, could not merely be to end apartheid and 
establish a multi-racial, democratic political system. The “liberal anti- 
apartheid” orientation represented by Van der Ross, while appreciated, 
was insufficient. 


Rather, Gerwel declared, the goal towards which UWC would 
strive was “the social reorganization of power and privilege” (original 
emphasis). He argued that in an environment where “every South African 
university has a dominant ideological orientation” — the Afrikaans- 
speaking institutions aligning with the nationalists, the English-speaking 
universities linked to liberalism and “big business” — UWC would align 
with the “under-represented, or not at all represented” forces of the 
“radical Left.” 


Gerwel added that this meant a new approach to the pursuit of 
“Truth” and “Science.” Certainly opposition to apartheid was compatible 
with the pursuit of truth and science. But the broader reorganization of 
society meant challenging traditional notions of truth, and a “social 
reorganization of science.” 


He suggested that could be done while maintaining tolerance 
for intellectual criticism and debate “based on political and 


8 Helen Zille. “Rector aims to turn South African University into 
‘Intellectual Home’ of Left.” Chronicle of Higher Education, 6 Aug. 1986. 
pP. 33-4. 
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ideological grounds,” and that UWC could lead by example through its 
“democratic culture.” °? 


That was a commitment that Rhoda, and some of her colleagues, 
would put to the test. 


The African National Congress (ANC), to which Gerwel had become 
more closely aligned in the 1980s, had already shown authoritarian 
tendencies. Its military commanders, trained by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, were committing their own human rights abuses, notably in the 
ANC’s prison camp in Angola, known as Quattro. While the movement’s 
leaders were increasingly pragmatic, exile had made the ANC leadership 
intolerant of internal dissent. 


That intolerance was seen, for example, in the ANC’s attitude toward 
feminism, which it initially rejected. As Rhoda later recalled: 


According to BC [Black Consciousness], gender was not the primary issue. 
Even in the 1980s, when the UDF came into being, women’s liberation 
was seen as divisive of national liberation. 


This belief was also dominant within the ANC. Yet at the same time, some 
women in the liberation movement were raising issues about women’s 
rights. Within the ANC, they were fighting against sexual harassment in 
the ANC Quattro camps. A report was written about this issue, but wasn’t 
released. ... 


I was part of the group who met with the ANC women in Harare in the 
early 1990s [1989]. There I learned that women in exile had written 
reports about sexual harassment, but that the ANC leadership stopped 
the release of these reports because they were embarrassed. ... 


There was a tendency within the ANC Women’s League not to talk 
about feminist issues explicitly. When I raised these issues at the Harare 
meeting [in 1989], I was called “that little revolutionary.””° 


When women protested the way they were treated by the ANC, or tried to 
talk about the prospect for women’s rights in a future new South Africa, 
they were marginalized. 


That intolerance was reflected in the struggle on UWC’s campus 
as well. 
2k ok ok 
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The radical academics and activists at UWC, the “intellectual home for the 
Left,” who were committed to using the university to reorganize society, 
did not typically include women’s rights in their calculations. Like the ANC 
abroad, they regarded feminism as an irritation at best — or, at worst, 
a point of leverage through which the apartheid regime could divide the 
movement, and undermine the struggle. 


As Rhoda later recalled, early efforts to advocate for women at UWC 
met with “resistance”: 


There was a strange alliance between male students and some male 
staff members who tacitly agreed that while rape was brutal, women 
asked for it; that wanting to be equal has created all these problems for 
women, and that if women wanted to be educated, they should suffer the 
consequences should they try to take over matters which traditionally 
were the preserve of males. The debate was often acrimonious, but 
also encouraging because for the first time in our political history the 
students critically examined the notion of culture ... This was an exciting 
time on campus giving rise to some of the most creative initiatives at 
the university, and it was in this context and atmosphere that women’s 
studies developed." 


Ironically, it was UCT, not UWC, that first approached Rhoda to share 
her perspectives on feminism after she returned from the Netherlands in 
1987. Rhoda prepared a week-long seminar for UCT’s “Summer School” 
program on “contemporary debates in feminism,” including the conflicts 
between liberal and Marxist feminists, as well as black feminism and 
“western versus third world feminism.”” 


Rhoda later recalled the UCT experience as a watershed moment for 
the participants, and for herself: 


The participants who registered for the course ranged from interested 
mavericks to some of Cape Town’s foremost feminists from a variety 
of women’s organizations. Besides the impact and excitement that the 
course generated generally, lesbian women who attended confided that 
my lectures inspired them to come out of the closet for the first time. 
They also felt that as a black “straight” woman I was the first to break 
the silence around lesbian sexuality in public at a time when the intense 
homophobia which characterized the liberation movement at the time 


11 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women’s Studies in South Africa: University of the 
Western Cape — A Case Study.” 1993. 
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made mention of the topic taboo. The reaction from black activist women 
was equally interesting as they now had moved away considerably 
from the old position that feminism was divisive and secondary to the 
liberation struggle, to criticizing openly the sexism of comrades within 
the liberation movement. Needless to say, the Summer School was 
significant in that topics which were formerly regarded as too sensitive 
were now opened up for debate and contestation in the public arena.” 


UWC was still ill-disposed, structurally, toward feminism and the needs 
of women generally. The discussion of women’s issues on campus was 
moribund: Rhoda described a summer workshop on feminist theory at 
UWC as being exceedingly boring. In her diary, she noted that an attempt 
to encourage men to take an interest “[e]nded in total chaos.” She 
concluded at the end of the week: “What a relief to be finished — audience 
exhausted me. I found them, as well as did some of the lesbian women in 
the audience, very oppressive.” 


But she did not give up, and she found Jakes Gerwel to be a crucial 
ally — even if he, too, would take some convincing. The new rector was, 
after all, representing not only UWC as an institution, but also the anti- 
apartheid movement, neither of which had been particularly hospitable 
to the feminist cause. Rhoda told an interviewer that she and other female 
colleagues had mocked Gerwel’s inaugural speech: “We said, ‘If this is 
the home of the left, then...’, and we had, you know, we had puns on the 
intellectual left homeland [Bantustan], and the intellectual home of the 
leftovers, and stuff like that.’ 


What ultimately redeemed Gerwel and made him a unique partner 
was his openness to debate and his willingness to listen to criticism. Rhoda 
later recalled: “I was part of the Marxist Theory Seminar who disputed this 
acclamation [of Gerwel’s] declaring the university a space for political and 
ideological contestation and that alignment with the ANC negated other 
political tendencies from enjoying equal legitimacy on the campus. This 
was an exciting time of debate, dialogue and discussion.” 


While she was critical of Gerwel’s inaugural declaration, it was also 


a challenge that inspired Rhoda to become more active in her advocacy for 
women on campus. She recalled: 


13 Rhoda Kadalie, ibid. 
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My activism was inspired by the very exciting degree I read at the Institute 
for Social Studies in The Netherlands in Development and Women’s 
Studies during 1985-6. When I returned at the beginning of 1987, it gave 
shape and intellectual substance to my activism and provided me with 
new tools to comprehend the anti-apartheid context theoretically and 
experientially in all its complexity. “National Liberation first; Women’s 
Liberation second” and “Women’s Liberation is Divisive of the National 
Liberation Movement” were two slogans that got the feminists in the 
struggle all riled up. We were not prepared to accept that the abolition of 
apartheid meant male domination in general and black male domination 
in particular. The men needed racial solidarity with women to win the 
anti-apartheid struggle but somehow claimed that women’s liberation 
was of secondary importance. 


We furiously spearheaded awareness campaigns in all directions: 
reproductive rights, gay rights, equality campaigns, and rights against 
domestic and sexual violence [and] abuse. These were explosive times 
because black women were often called upon to demonstrate national 
solidarity with black men, when we knew that they often betrayed us 
within the private contexts of our lives. Thus started the navigation 
between the personal and the political in ways that often pit us against 
our male comrades. It was a painful journey but there were many men 
in the struggle who supported our campaigns and who encouraged us to 
give structure to our claims.” 


The pressure from Rhoda and her feminist sisters on campus was 
complemented by appeals from international agencies who urged UWC to 
take up women’s issues in a substantive way. Gerwel responded by asking 
six leading women on campus to form a commission to address issues 
facing women at UWC. 


As Rhoda later recalled: “Simultaneous to all these happenings 
on campus, the rector [Gerwel] called upon the women staff to form 
a Women’s Commission (WC) to address conditions of employment for 
women on campus. The first task was to review all service conditions in 
terms of gender, and to recommend reforms.”"* She added: 


It was in this context that the Women’s Commission, the Women’s 
Studies initiatives, and anti-sexual harassment and anti-sexual 
violence campaigns started in 1987 on UWC’s campus. The Women’s 
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Commission consisted of 6 women representing all constituencies on 
Campus. This unity across class, race and occupational divisions led to 
the achievement of absolutely radical achievements for women with 
regards to maternity and paternity leave (5 month fully paid leave); an 
anti-sexual harassment policy; housing subsidy for women; a créche to 
support the child-care needs of staff, and even a non-sexist language 
policy unanimously adopted by Senate. 


It was, Rhoda said, “pioneering stuff” — though it was not always 
appreciated. When, decades later, a book was published documenting the 
history of UWC, she noted that the women’s struggle had largely been 
omitted. “This oversight, again demonstrates how easily the struggles of 
women are made invisible, even though our interventions saved UWC lots 
of negative publicity in the media about sexual violence on the campus 
that was rapidly being obliterated through our systemic interventions.” 2° 


The fight for a sexual harassment policy in the late 1980s was a 
particularly important and difficult battle. It emerged from a tension 
between the feminist movement and the broader liberation struggle. As 
Rhoda later wrote: 


This tension came to a head in the early eighties" when one of the 
student leaders raped a female student on campus and nothing was 
done to discipline the student concerned. A kangaroo court was set up in 
the residence by the political comrades of the alleged rapist, where the 
trial degenerated into a mudslinging match between the male comrades 
of the rapist and the feminist supporters of the victim. The outrage of 
the women students and staff compelled management to address sexual 
violence against women more seriously and formally.” 


The univesrsity formed an anti-sexual harassment committee that 
recommended basic reforms, such as installing extra lighting on 
campus, and training security officers to deal with sexual harassment. 
UWC also created an “Ad Hoc Committee on the Handling of Reported 
Rapes on Campus” to review cases of sexual assault and to make policy 
recommendations. But Rhoda and her fellow activists felt that attitudes 
needed to change as well: “So we embarked on campus-wide campaigns 
through public debates, panel discussions, theater and movies to educate 
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the campus community about sexual harassment and sexual violence as 
forms of political control against women.” 3 


Rhoda helped lead the university’s effort to develop a sexual 
harassment policy equal to the task. She conducted a thorough review of 
the academic literature on sexual harassment within academic institutions. 
gathered examples of sexual harassment policies at other universities — 
including both local institutions, such as the University of Cape Town, 
and universities abroad, such as the University of California, Berkeley. 
To ensure that the new policy would be accepted within UWC, Rhoda and 
her colleagues enlisted the input of a broad range of stakeholders: “It was 
agreed that the whole campus would collectively embark on the writing 
of a sexual harassment policy as an educational process to get all the 
sectors involved in discussions of definitions of sexual harassment and 
rape and in the formulation of appropriate formal and informal grievance 
and disciplinary procedures.” 4 Rhoda held public meetings with different 
departments and even different student residences to solicit input. 


There was, again, opposition: “Suddenly ‘culture’ was invoked by 
men to justify violence against women, and those who dared to equate 
racial discrimination with gender discrimination were vilified as ‘pro- 
government spies’, ‘divisive’, ‘bourgeois’ and ‘frustrated lesbians’!”5 
But Rhoda continued working on the issue, and a new draft policy was 
presented to the campus in the latter half of 1990. Rhoda announced a series 
of campus discussions about the new policy, designed to solicit additional 
comment. “Representatives from all the university’s constituencies 
recently wrote a working document on sexual harassment,” she told the 
University of the Western Cape Campus Bulletin in August 1990. “There is not 
only racial oppression, but also oppression of women. Men should consider 
how they deal with women in public.”?° The final policy was adopted in 
1991, and the Women’s Studies Group set about promoting it with flyers, 
discussions, and campus events. A pamphlet titled “Breaking the Silence” 
was added to orientation materials for new students to educate them 
about UWC’s new, robust policies on sexual harassment. 


Notably, the new policy placed sexual harassment in the context 
of other forms of discrimination and abuse. The preamble to the policy 
began: “UWC will not condone harassment based on an individual’s 
race, religion, ethnic origin, gender, sexual orientation, or physical 
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handicap.”’ This successful effort to link women’s rights to other rights 
would eventually be repeated in South Africa’s new Constitution, several 
years later. The policy also included avenues for mediation and informal 
dispute resolution. And, crucially, the rights of those accused of sexual 
harassment were placed on equal footing: “The rights of complainants 
will be protected, as will the rights of those complained against.””* Such 
guarantees emerged organically from a political culture in which activists 
were keenly aware of the rights of defendants, which were routinely 
abused by South Africa’s apartheid justice system. These guarantees also 
ensured that the new policy would be accepted by men, who feared being 
targeted by false or unprovable accusations, as well as the women who 
expected to be the primary beneficiaries of the new procedures. 


One success led to another, as the successful effort to develop UWC’s 
sexual harassment policy was soon followed by other achievements: 


At the time a core group of young academics, some newly appointed and 
others who had just returned from studies abroad, felt the need to start a 
Women’s Studies Group (WSG) to infuse a gender consciousness into the 
political discourse and curricula across the faculties.79 


The Women’s Studies Group, established in August 1987, did more than 
just “study”; it also took up women’s causes on campus. A surviving 
copy of the minutes from the group’s first formal workshop, on Sep. 19, 
1987, records that about 60 people attended, and agreed to several core 
principles, as well as to meet again in December.*° 


Following that meeting, Rhoda sent a letter to Gerwel on behalf of the 
group -- evidently at his request — to address the “conditions of service 
of women employees.” 3 In her letter, Rhoda summarized the history and 
aims of the Women’s Studies Group: 


The Women’s Studies Group (WSG) is an informal working group on UWC 
campus, started on 21 August 1987 to address issues concerning women 
in all spheres of university life. The main purpose of this group is to find 
effective ways of raising gender issues and gender consciousness in UWC 
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in the context of the struggle for democracy in S.A. The WSG is committed 
to the following general principles: 


to struggle together with other democratic [groups] for anon-racial 
democratic S.A. free of class domination and gender oppression 


we recognise that the burden of exploitation and oppression weighs 
most heavily on black working class women 


to share and make accessible resources on gender and women’s issues 
to cooperate with community groups, unions and organizations 


To work in collective and democratic ways 


The specific aims of the group are 
to coordinate needs and interests in order to form small working 
groups around specific areas of interest, such as, feminist theory, 
trade union education, women’s health, women’s organizations, 
rural women, etc etc. 


to integrate gender and women’s issues into teaching programmes, 
courses, and research projects 


to learn to make resources and information on gender and women’s 
issues accessible to groups 


to engage in debates and discussion on theoretical work that 
contributes to our understanding of gender and women’s issues, and 
to make theoretical work accessible 


to challenge sexist practices in our workplaces, groups, organisations 
of which we are members 


to establish a resource centre 


to establish links with existing political organisations. 


Rhoda informed Gerwel that the Women’s Studies Group had already 
formed its own subsidiary “working groups” to address a variety of 
practical issues, such as child care and working conditions. She also asked 
that he enlist the assistance of other campus institutions, creating a 
wide network of input and support for the new women’s initiatives. She 
concluded: “I feel privileged that you ask my advice on this issue, and 
we hope to hear from you soon so that we can get down to some serious 
business!!”. She would later recall that Gerwel had encouraged Rhoda “to 
institutionalize our feminist concerns through formal structures around 
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policies and practices that would visibly improve the position of women 
at university.” 33 


The “serious business” soon began, and Rhoda and her sisters, 


working together with Gerwel, completely overhauled UWC’s approach to 
women’s issues. As she later recalled: 


All over the campus gender study groups were being formed; seminars 
were held on the race, class, gender debate amongst women in South 
Africa, and in the Arts and Humanities there was a growing visibility 
of “women and gender” in the disciplines and research projects in 
the university. International Women’s Day (8th March) and National 
Women’s Day (gth August) were used to raise public awareness around 
the history of women’s struggles nationally and internationally and 
to focus on the achievements of women throughout the centuries. The 
Women’s Commission also encouraged women to talk about the more 
subtle forms of discrimination they were experiencing with regards to 
promotion, staff development, job interviews, research grants, conditions 
of leave, and so on. From the discussions it became clear that there was a 
desperate need to develop formal affirmative action mechanisms, which 
would more adequately address all the issues raised by women.#4 


Crucially, Rhoda also ordered UWC’s first collection of feminist books for 
the campus library, creating a resource that would endure through the 
decades. Thanks to Rhoda and her colleagues, women at UWC achieved 
enormous progress in an extraordinarily short span of time — from the 
late 1980s to the early 1990s. And they did it all on a volunteer basis, 
performing tasks for which senior administrative staff were typically 
responsible at universities abroad. 


But women still faced difficulties in the classroom — even on a 


politically conscious campus: 


While teaching anthropology, I also was aware of how women at the 
university, academics and staff, were discriminated against. And also 
how women students were regarded as not equal to male students in 
a variety of ways. Now, the University of the Western Cape was a very 
politicized university. It openly aligned itself with the Mass Democratic 
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Movement. And the student leadership was 110% committed to the 
struggle for democracy. But gender discrimination was not equated with 
racial discrimination. So in the discourse, racial discrimination gained 
primacy, while gender discrimination was treated as divisive of the 
liberation movement.?6 


Rhoda attempted to challenge these attitudes, both inside and outside 
the classroom. She confronted male students, for example, with the 
similarities between what some of them said about the “natural” 
inequality of the sexes with what Hendrik Verwoerd, one of the ideological 
architects of apartheid, had said about the “natural” inequality of black 
and white. That, she said, “jolted” many into reality. 


She also delighted in provoking outrage, and debate, as one 


interviewer noted: 


She once began aclass, for instance, by asserting that “allmen are rapists”. 
Predictably “the class went berserk” and a furious debate ensued. 


“We concluded,” Kadalie recalls, “that as long as men rape women 
and other men who do not identify with the rape say nothing, they are 
acquiescing in the act. They are actually supporters of that act. One man 
rapes on behalf of all men because a lot of progressive men who do not 
rape do nothing about the fact that their brothers rape. I said, when you 
men who are against rape, march against it and condemn it, then I shall 
no longer call you rapists,” and she laughs. 


Rhoda also later recalled that she had been “put off” by the way in which 
black female activists in the U.S struggled to oppose the abuse of women 
within the American the civil rights movement. That, she said, made her 
sensitive to similar problems at UWC: 


I wondered how we could be defending “our men” at a place like UWC, 
where women were being sexually harassed and beaten across the 
breasts if they did not take part in class boycotts. The male students 
would say that women had no right to complain — they should consider 
it a privilege to suffer for the struggle. They said that women’s rights 
should be sacrificed in the name of a unified struggle. I and some of 
my women colleagues at UWC were outraged by this, and said so. We 
were promptly labelled bourgeois Western feminists by some of our 
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male comrades. Being labelled in this manner did not stop me from 
complaining about the harassment that women were subjected to on 
campus and in the residences, as well as the number of rapes that were 
occurring. The rector of the campus at the time [Gerwel] said that rape 
was endemic to our society, and that the university administration could 
not call in the apartheid police for rape, only for murder. I asked why 
were they distinguishing between crimes of gender and other crimes? 
Why privilege murder over rape? They were both serious crimes. 


The struggle for women’s rights to be recognised as human rights was 
devalued all the time in the name of the anti-apartheid struggle. In the 
UDF, the argument was “We can’t let the enemy know that some of us 
are committing gender-based crimes of violence.” This was similar to 
those who were pushing the womanist position in the US, using the issue 
of racial solidarity — “ we can’t let the white man know”.38 


Far from weakening the anti-apartheid movement, Rhoda argued, the 
inclusion of women’s issues strengthened it. Conversely, excluding 
women’s issues — and tolerating the abuse of women within the 
movement — weakened the struggle, she argued. The struggles against 
racism and sexism were one. 


In 1991, writing in the journal of the Black Sash, an anti-apartheid 
women’s organization, she related an incident that had, no doubt, been 
shared with her by Namibian colleagues: 


A few months before Namibia gained independence, a Swapo mass rally 
was held in Rehoboth. As usual, the meeting started with a revolutionary 
exchange of slogans between chairperson and audience. This is how 
it went: 


Speaker: A vote for Swapo ... 

Audience ... is a vote for democracy! 
Speaker: A vote for Swapo ... 

Audience: ... is a vote for freedom! 
Speaker: A vote for Swapo ... 

Audience: ... is a vote for equal rights! 
Speaker: A vote for Swapo ... 

Audience: ... is a vote for women’s rights! 


38 Rhoda Kadalie, Ibid. 
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A macho voice rose above the audience, shouting, “Not a fuck! Now 
you’re going too far!”39 


“Unless we see these two systems as equally evil and interlocking,” she 
continued, “the abolition of apartheid will merely mean that a white 
patriarchal government will be replaced by a black patriarchal one. And 
this is certainly not the vision I, as an ANC Women’s League member, have 
for the new South Africa.” Liberating women would require men to give 
up male domination, just as liberating South Africa from racism would 
require whites to abandon white supremacy. She predicted that equality 
for women would be even more challenging, given that relations between 
men and women were complicated by love and family relationships, and 
that “subordination is made more tolerable if exercised under the guise 
of love.” 4° 


Rhoda understood the reluctance of many within the anti-apartheid 
struggle — including women — to embrace the feminist cause. As she 
would later reflect in an essay on feminism, published in 1995 — just after 
the country’s first democratic elections: 


Publicly, black women have blamed apartheid for robbing black men 
of their dignity. For many black women, the abolition of apartheid 
has thus meant the restoration of male pride, dignity and masculinity 
to black men. This partly explains why, for a long time, the democratic 
movement tended to see the liberation of women as being secondary to 
and contingent upon national liberation. 


The battle against apartheid often deflected attention away from gender 
oppression. The publicity given to racial oppression protected the left 
male activist as an oppressor of women. Furthermore, his most powerful 
arguments appealed to tradition and culture and denied that feminism 
was an authentic voice within the community." 


Rhoda’s answer, in part, was to argue that the anti-apartheid struggle had 
been a struggle for women’s rights from the beginning — that “struggles 
since 1913 [when the Native Land Act was passed, limiting black land 
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ownership] have been largely feminist in context.” 4? She noted that many 
of the ANC’s most important campaigns in the early- to mid-2o0th century 
had been “bread-and-butter concerns” affecting women, and that women 
had led many of the protests. 


Rhoda also believed that women within the academy had a special 
role — both to develop the intellectual foundations for feminism within 
the broader democratic movement, and to struggle for equality within 
their own institutions. She had returned from Europe with a sense of 
affirmation in her instincts about the poor treatment of women in the 
academy, and a new ability to connect the struggles of women in South 
Africa to the struggles of women globally. But she was also frustrated 
in her ability to convey the insights of her experience in Europe to her 
colleagues. She channeled that frustration into organizing. 


She later recalled in an interview that her early experiences involved 
protests — suchas a plan to spread diapers over the vice-chancellor’s floor 
to protest for child care benefits — as well as intellectual activism. “[M] 
any of us who had studied overseas, the young products of this university, 
came back and we were enlightened, we all came back Frankfurt School 
converts, or radical unreconstructed Marxists, or whatever. And we formed 
the Women’s Studies Group, and I remember our first WSG meeting ... 
people for the first time spoke about gender issues in academic terms, in 
intellectual terms, and that was exciting.” 43 


Rhoda also became increasingly involved in women’s issues at UWC 
through her academic work — both in academic debates on campus, and 
in the administrative duties she took on, which included adjudicating 
accusations of sexual assault on campus. 


She discovered that violence against women was not only a serious 
problem on campus, but that it was widely accepted — including by many 
women themselves. As she later recalled: 


I sat on the student tribunal where these cases were heard. Some of the 
male students would defend their acts of rape by arguing, “Oh she comes 
from my home village. Now that she is here at university, she has become 
so uppity, that’s why I beat her up.” 


However, some of the women were also complicit in condoning these acts 
of violence. They would brag about being beaten up, saying that this was 
proof that “he owns me, he loves me”. The message that was going out 
placed women in a double bind: violence against women meant men’s 
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ownership of them. These men were effectively saying, “We beat those 
we value and treasure.” This also explains why some women found this 
interpersonal violence acceptable. This is why people tolerate gender- 
based violence. 


Also, many of these women experienced gender equality for the first 
time when they came to university. After examinations, when the results 
were posted on the noticeboards, some of the women who achieved the 
highest marks would erase their results. They did not want the fact that 
they were often better students than the men to become public. 


We used the undergraduate classroom to raise gender awareness 
amongst our students. So, for example, students would engage with the 
nature-nurture debate on gender issues by asking whether all men are 
born rapists. (Laughter.) Similarly, we asked whether Lorena Bobbitt’s 
act of cutting off a man’s penis was equal to men’s rape of women. When 
the UDF was founded (and most of our students were members), it raised 
all sorts of race and gender contradictions for them, which we discussed 
openly in class.44 


Rhoda noted, as she had in Europe, that women who were involved 
with the “struggle,” alongside idealistic men, also experienced sexual 
harassment and rape. And when she confronted students and faculty 
about the problem, she was often told that it was the norm, or a culturally 
accepted practice, particularly for African students. However, when she 
challenged men about their attitudes, she found them willing to change. 
“I found that the African male students became my biggest allies in the 
struggle against sexism,” she recalled.“5 She also challenged women in the 
student residences to be more assertive in standing up for themselves. 


The task was difficult, and almost Sisyphean, at times, as each new 
year brought turnover and whole new cohort of students to confront. 
Rhoda never gave up. “I was kind of a missionary,” she recalled. “And I 
used to say, I never want to be like Dad when I am older. But I’m exactly 
like him around the issue of gender equality.”4° Students responded to 
her because she seemed genuinely interested in their welfare — which 
was all too rare. “I think there are many academics there who do not take 
an interest in the real life of students,” she said. “I was horrified when I 
discovered that some of my students study by candlelight.” 47 


44 Ibid. 
45 Rhoda Kadalie, on “Woman Today,” SAfm, June 1996. 
46 Ibid. 
47 Ibid. 
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While she was able to stimulate debate and greater consciousness 
about gender equality among students and peers, Rhoda believed that the 
university needed to do more for women — both for the safety of women 
on campus, and the equality of women on the faculty. She was determined 
that women’s rights would not be shunted aside by the anti-apartheid 
struggle, especially on a campus with revolutionary aspirations. 


Too often, she recalled, women’s issues were “hijacked” by those 
who called themselves “progressive” — some of whom, she said, used 
the label as an excuse for laziness, or intolerance. “I saw myself as very 
much part of a progressive core and also not part of it because of the 
Stalinism, populism, and I always felt that as an academic we should insist 
on being critical. ... And I felt very strongly that the day I am denied in an 
academic institution the right to be critical, I shall leave. And I think that’s 
a space which I created for myself, which people began to respect, because 
whereas a few years before I was called a bourgeois feminist, a few years 
later, everyone asked me to write papers around this.” 48 


Rhoda began to stand up for herself, and other women on campus, 
more aggressively. In one meeting of the faculty senate, she stood up to a 
condescending dean by simply showing him her middle finger.4° 


Femina magazine, which profiled her in 1996, described her as both 
a “[fliery zealot,” a “[f]ree spirit,” and a “troublemaker” who showed 
a “blatant disregard for authority,” especially when that authority was 
grounded in “male insecurity.”®° Another interviewer noted: “Some 
describe Kadalie as arrogant, judgmental and unpredictable.”* She 
delighted in standing up to men and male authority — playing their own 
game against them, she argued. 


Rhoda explained her confrontational approach: “I think I’m 
difficult because I don’t like hypocrisy. I don’t like pretense. I don’t like 
authoritarianism. I don’t toe the line, also. I’m notorious for not being 
politically correct.” Universities, she said, no matter how “progressive,” 
were often male-dominated and hostile to change. She wasn’t having it: 
“I cut through the crap.” 52 
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48 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Melanie Walker, ibid. 

49 Sharon Sorour. “Rhoda Kadalie: Born to Lead.” Femina, Jun. 1996. p. 74. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Institute of Democracy in South Africa. “A necessary irritant?”. 
Democracy in Action, Vol. 9 No. 7,15 Dec. 1995. p. 10. 

52 Rhoda Kadalie, on “Woman Today,” SAfm, June 1996. 
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Vignette: “Lorena Bobbitt,” 
by Rhoda Kadalie 


At the height of our struggle for women’s rights on campus, a story in 
the news caught my attention. It enraged as much has it engaged debate. 
Lorena Bobbitt, an abused woman, sliced off the penis of her husband, 
John Wayne, in 1993 in Virginia, USA. She used an 8-inch carving knife, 
escaped in her car, and flung the severed member into a field along the 
way. She had had enough of domestic and sexual abuse. 


Engaged at the same time as the Gender Equity Officer at UWC, in 
extensive anti-sexual violence work on the campus, I had an idea. At a time 
when the liberation movement’s credo was “national liberation first, then 
women’s liberation,” I decided to use this incident to educate the students 
about violence against women, and to insist that women’s struggle will 
not be subordinate to the national liberation struggle. 


Liberation leaders, both men and women, believed that national 
liberation deserved primacy over equality with women. They believed 
falsely that men contributed more than women to the fight for liberation 
— a belief roundly contradicted by ANC scholar, Tom Lodge, who said that 
throughout history women were more vociferous in their demands for 
racial equality than men, as exemplified by the many Defiance Campaigns 
led by women since 1913. 


Feminists who believed that the national liberation movement itself 
was gendered were pilloried as reactionary, especially on campus, where 
the student leadership considered themselves the “vanguard” of the 
struggle — an aggrandizement that covered a multitude of sins. Student 
leaders felt, by virtue of their vanguardism, that they were indeed immune 
from prosecution for sexually assaulting women students. And the more 
these misdemeanors surfaced in the residences, the more the imperative 
to bludgeon women into silence at a time when sexual assault was also rife 
in the trade union and liberation movements. 


Many women were complicit, calling those of us who exposed the 
rot “bourgeois feminists” to silence us. And the more intense our fight, 
the more the male comrades undermined us. 

So the Bobbitt amputation was a timely opportunity. 

I decided to organize a mass debate around the topic: “Is Rape Equal 
to Penis Amputation?”. To add spice to the event, I asked the loquacious 
Professor Kader Asmal to chair the debate. Asmal was one of the most 
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vocal advocates of women’s empowerment on campus, who assisted me 
in drawing up our gender equity policy. 

The crowds gathered. There was excitement in the air. The speakers 
presented their arguments, and questions followed. Needless to say, 
there was much laughter, a happy diversion from the last kickings of the 
apartheid dead horse. 


Male chauvinists revealed their true colors in their condemnation 
of Lorena Bobbitt. Women rejoiced, calling upon their comrades to make 
sacrifices in the fight against violence against women. 


Most vocal were the male comrades, the so-called Vanguard of the 
Liberation Movement. “We can never equate rape with such a heinous 
act”; “Women should not be encouraged to take the law into their own 
hands”; “Male genitals are necessary for procreation, and that is an act of 
extreme violence.” Women retorted that rape symbolized the severing of 
the women’s inner sanctum and that it was the ultimate form of violence. 


Kader Asmal railed against the male students who insisted that 
the penis was necessary for procreation, arguing that women could now 
procreate via artificial insemination. An irate comrade shouted, “What is 
that, Comrade Asmal? Never heard of it!” 


The audience shrieked with laughter as Asmal explained, in didactic 
terms, what artificial insemination and in vitro fertilization meant, 
mindful that most African male students came from the townships and 
the rural areas, where such topics were never discussed. 


“Hai, suka (Xhosa for “get lost”),” shouted the student, “Comrade 
Asmal is out of Odder!” 
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In 1991, UWC formed a committee called the Gender Policy Task Group 
(GPTG) to consider all of the ongoing activities on campus focused on 
women’s issues. The GPTG made several recommendations, including that 
UWC adopt a formal gender policy; create a “Gender Equity Unit”; appoint 
a Gender Coordinator; and develop a curriculum in women’s studies.53 
These recommendations attracted interest from international donors, 
and in 1993, the Gender Equity Unit (GEU) was launched as an institution 
within UWC specifically devoted to women’s issues on campus. It was the 
outgrowth of everything that Rhoda and her colleagues had struggled 
to achieve over the previous years, and had the blessing of UWC rector 
Jakes Gerwel. 


53 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women’s Studies in South Africa,” ibid. 
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Rhoda at the opening of, and in the offices of, the UWC Gender Equity Unit, 
1993 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 
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Rhoda applied for the advertised position of “Gender Co-ordinator” and 
was appointed to direct the GEU in 1992, effective on 1 January 1993, 
with the title of Gender Coordinator in the Gender Policy and Action 
Programme. The seed funding was provided by the Ford Foundation in 
the United States — an institution to which Rhoda would later turn for 
future projects. It was the first project of its kind in South Africa — and the 
continent.’ In her application letter, Rhoda noted that she was, by 1992, 
“the longest standing member of the [anthropology] department,” and 
that she had played a role in changing what had once been a “narrow- 
minded” part of the university.°° 


Immediately, the GEU began to push for changes on campus. One 
of the most urgent issues was the physical safety of female students. As 
Rhoda later recalled: 


My job was to set up infrastructure to protect female students against 
sexual harassment and violence. 


I marshalled resources at a very high level to make this a reality, the first 
being to have the Gender Equity Unit (GEU) recognised as a senate body 
with multi-stakeholder representation on the campus. 


My job was to win over the male leadership and top management to 
help us fight all forms of violence against women. Initiatives of the GEU 
included the establishment of a gender-representative tribunal; tracking 
cases of violence against women and prosecuting offenders. 


Our primary goal was to remove stumbling blocks that hamper the 
advancement of all women on the campus. On one occasion, I visited all 
heads of departments to win support for our cause. 


In the science faculty, I was told repeatedly that female students 
achieved the highest grades, but were reluctant to pursue postgraduate 
study. Many female students said working in the labs after hours was 
“life-threatening”. 


54 _UWC Personnel Department. Letter to Rhoda Kadalie. 27 Nov. 1992. 

55 Chris Barron. “Obituary: Rhoda Kadalie fought for women’s rights 
and against state incompetence.” Business Day, 18 Apr. 2022. URL: 
https://www.businesslive.co.za/bd/national/2022-04-18-obituary- 
rhoda-kadalie-fought-for-womens-rights-and-against-state- 
incompetence/. Accessed on 20 Apr. 2022. 

56 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to the Personnel Manager. 21 Jul. 1992. 
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Walking to their residences after dark killed their desire to continue 
studying. These fears were compounded by other cultural factors — inter 
alia, that there were few role models for women in the sciences.*” 


Journalist Chris Barron, reflecting on Rhoda’s advocacy for women on 
campus, would write: “The whole culture at UWC was as at all SA campuses 
patriarchal and entrenched.”** He noted that she faced “considerable 
pushback from those who believed that the only struggle that mattered 
was against racism and apartheid,” and that women’s issues were 
tangential at best. 


Yet while she encountered some prejudice and institutional inertia, 
Rhoda found some of the male faculty and administrators eager to help. 
For example, she worked together with Professor Kader Asmal — later, 
Minister of Education in the post-apartheid era — to create a gender 
policy for UWC as a whole. Gerwel continued to be supportive: when Rhoda 
demanded an entire building for the GEU, not just an office, he obliged. 
“The unit opened its doors in 1993 and became a haven for abused and 
sexually harassed women, not least lesbians whose rights she was also one 
of the first in the country to champion,” Barron observed.5? 


The GEU also developed a policy for UWC on the use of gender- 
neutral language, and compiled racial and gender statistics about UWC’s 
staff.°° Rhoda then began to monitor appointment committees to ensure 
that women were able to compete on a level playing field. She wrote new 
guidelines to help the university avoid “sexist questions about a woman’s 
marital or maternal status” during job and promotion interviews.” In 
one case, Rhoda later recalled, she pushed for the university to allow a 
secretary time for study leave, which her boss had initially denied, but 
which later allowed her to become an academic in her own right. 


The GEU began using its new status to highlight entrenched, 
“systemic” discrimination; to foster debates about gender policy and 
ideology; and to challenge the male-dominated status quo. As a recent 
history of the institution noted: 


57 Rhoda Kadalie. “Howto reform the snake pits our campuses have become 
for women.” The Citizen, 6 Oct. 2017. URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/ 
news/opinion/1679031/keep-women-safe-on-campus/. Accessed on 
13 Apr. 2022. 

58 Barron, ibid. 

59 Barron, ibid. 

60 Sharon Sorour, p. 78, ibid. 

61 Ibid. 
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The Gender Equity Unit staff started to hold countless public debates, 
forced the student disciplinary committees to change, conducted 
awareness raising workshops, educated and trained student leadership 
and hosted extensive conscientising programmes in the residences to 
transform the gender hostile climate on campus.” 


The results were almost immediate. The GEU pushed successfully for the 
establishment of a crèche (day care) on campus. It also created a Gender 
Equity Tribunal, to hear complaints of sexual harassment against faculty 
and students. The GEU also expanded academic opportunities for women, 
creating a Women’s Study Programme, a Women’s Winter School, and a 
Women’s Student Centre. Anew Women’s Commission monitored gender 
discrimination in employment, at UWC and beyond; a Gender Policy Task 
Force took up the specific task fo developing affimartive action policies 
for women.® Before the GEU, few women had been awarded scholarships 
to study overseas. Rhoda was among the few exceptions — and used the 
GEU to open the door of opportunity to other women as well. And a new 
publication, the Women’s Bulletin, kept the campus informed about all of 
these advances, while also publishing articles and commentary to raise 
awareness about women’s issues in South Africa, especially violence 
against women. 


Rhoda noted the core achievements of the GEU as follows: 


From 1993 to 1995 we set up a post-graduate Women and Gender 
Studies Interdiscipliary Program; we produced a quarterly Women’s 
Bulletin and sexual harassment resource booklets (also translated into 
a black language); and designed policy guidelines for gender policy, 
non-sexist language and sexual harassment. On an on-going basis 
the GEU increasingly took on a political function holding affirmative 
action workshops, training women students to do gender-awareness 
training of students in the residences and assisting with training for 
[an] orientation program on sexuality, sexual harassment and formal 
and informal grievance and disciplinary procedures. Later the office 
took on an additional function as OMBUDS office where women brought 
whatever grievances they had, real or perceived, within the university 
for mediation, which we then channeled through the appropriate 
structures for resolution. In this way the university began challenging 


62 Gender Equity Unit. “History of the Gender Equity Unit.” URL: https:// 
www.facebook.com/GenderEquityUnit/. Accessed on 8 Oct. 2021. 

63 Rhoda Kadalie. “Editorial.” Women’s Bulletin, University of the Western 
Cape, Vol. 1 No. 1. Apr. 1992. 
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discrimination and its embeddedness within the culture of the university 
in a more systemic way.°* 


All of this was achieved during South Africa’s political transition to 
democracy. It did not await the arrival of a new political dispensation, 
or new government; it was the result of the effort of women themselves, 
beyond the state, alesson Rhoda would remember and emphasize. Decades 
later, UWC would honor their efforts, noting Rhoda’s work alongside that 
of “Jean Benjamin... Zenariah Barends, Zelda Holtzman, Daphne Williams, 
Lynette Maart, Febe Potgieter and Cheryl Carolus.” 65 


Through the GEU, UWC had set an example for the rest of South 
Africa’s tertiary institutions to follow: 


By the mid-nineties UWC had the best maternity benefits in the country 
— 5 months fully paid leave and 7 days paternity leave for men; housing 
subsidies for married women; chief invigilation duties for women; and 
an educare centre for children of staff. The unit also developed a Sexual 
Harassment Policy; a Gender Policy and a Non-Sexist Language Policy. 
Resource booklets on sexual harassment were developed and distributed. 
Ad hominem promotion was granted to women academics and they for 
the first time had equitable access to study leave and research funding. A 
Women’s and Gender Studies Programme was also established. 


Women students formed a volunteer group, called Kopanang, and began 
to raise gender awareness amongst students. UWC became the centre for 
women and gender awareness raising in the country well in advance of 
the post-apartheid liberal language framework and rhetoric. 


The Kopanang group in particular provided one of the first vehicles for 
lesbian students to become politically active on campus.66 

Thanks to the success of the GEU, Rhoda recalled, she was appointed 
to the university's Human Resources Committee, which dealt with 
personnel issues in general. Her success in overturning many decisions to 
discipline faculty, and her role in investigating claims of misconduct, was 


64 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women’s Studies in South Africa,” ibid. 

65 University of the Western Cape. “Women’s rights are everybody’s 
rights.” Three-sixt-e: Alumni e-Newsletter. Issue 11, Dec. 2014. p. 9. 

66 Mary Hames. “Lesbian students in the academy: Invisible, assimilated, 
or ignored?”. In Seth Matebeniy, et al. Queer in Africa: LGBTQI Identities, 
Citizenship, and Activism. p. 138. 
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so widely respected that men began approaching the GEU when they, too, 
felt they had been treated unfairly by the university hierarchy.” 


In addition to advocating for women within the academy, the GEU 
supported efforts to develop a curriculum for women — both on and off 
campus. As she wrote in 1995: 


Many community organisations which have been involved in gender 
awareness programs realise that they now need to go beyond the 
feminist activism mode. Since the [1994] elections they have requested 
advice, guidance and expertise from academic feminists to assist them in 
formulating new ideas and visions. 


At the University of the Western Cape, the Gender Equity Unit took 
these challenges on board by holding a Women’s Studies Winter School 
which catered particularly for women in community organisations, 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs), teachers and the corporate 
sector. Courses offered were contemporary feminist theory, gender and 
development, gender and sport, women’s rights, sexual harassment and 
women’s health. Due to its overwhelming success, we have decided to 
institutionalise the school as an annual event. The Gender Equity Unit 
also offers an Inter-disciplinary honours and M. Phil programme in 
Women’s Studies to cater for the needs and interests of those who want 
to pursue post-graduate research and scholarship around women and 
gender. 68 


There was widespread recognition throughout South Africa of what Rhoda 
had accomplished. Rhoda would be described by Femina magazine in 1996 
as having “almost single-handedly quashed sexism at the University of 
the Western Cape.” 69 Her effort inspired women to demand change — not 
just on campus, but in politics, in the boardrooms of private companies, 
and in everyday social interactions. 
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67 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Melanie Walker, ibid. 
68 Rhoda Kadalie. “The F-word,” p. 77. 
69 Sharon Sorour, p. 74, ibid. 
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Vignette: “Tales from the Gender 
Equity Tribunal,” by Rhoda Kadalie 


Our campaign to advance the position of women at UWC meant a total 
transformation of the campus culture. Structural and educational reform 
backed up by suitable policies and implementation, made up the whole 
package. One such innovation was the formation of a gender-sensitive 
tribunal dedicated to dealing with gender discrimination seriously. 


The tribunal board consisted of the deputy vice chancellor, 
Professor Jaap Durand; a law professor; and women representing several 
constituencies. It was here that gender discrimination in all its pernicious 
forms was revealed. 


“Peeping Tom” 

Tom (not his real name) appeared before the tribunal. Women students 
alleged that he had been caught several times in the women’s bathrooms 
behind the shower curtains. He clearly had a history of peeping at women 
from behind these curtains. Before we ascertain guilt, we usually request 
the student’s grades as a mitigating factor. Tom was a straight A student, 
in ... wait for it ... Theology! We doubled the sentence! 


“Dagga-smoking student” 


A campus security officer lodged a complaint against a student who was 
smoking dope in his residence room. The rather disheveled student denied 
it vehemently, against the officer’s clear evidence of remnants found in 
his trashcan and from other student witnesses. 


Feeling cornered, the student explained that he was smoking a herb 
grown in his rural village. Tribunal members asked for the name of the 
herb. Cleverly, the student gave some long Xhosa word, knowing that 
none of us would have a clue what it was. We asked him to write down the 
name of the herb, so he panicked and admitted it was dagga: “I used it coz 
it helped me write poetry and be creative.” 


Before sentencing the student, we asked for his grades. He had 
straight A’s in English and fared equally well in his other subjects. I declared 
there and then that dope should be made mandatory for all students! 

The guy got off on a warning. Needless to say, this was one of our 
more pleasant student cases. 
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“I klapped her because in my village she knew her place” 


A good-looking student appeared before us for repeatedly assaulting his 
girlfriend. When we asked him why he kept doing it, he responded: “We are 
from the same village. We attended the same school and now we are here 
together at UWC. I beat and klapped her because she is uppity. At home in 
our village, she knew her place; here at UWC, she thinks she’s better than 
me because her grades are better than mine. So, I had to beat her to remind 
her where she comes from.” 


“Admin couple” 


After returning from a conference abroad, my secretary approached me 
with a concerned look on her face. “I am not sure about the details of this 
case, but some things don’t add up. I know you cannot be admitted to the 
jury for this case, but can you please ask the chairman if you could sit in on 
the case and advise.” 


A young administration officer was rather depressed, so her 
boyfriend, a senior student, took her on a long drive. She did not return 
after lunchtime, so colleagues called her parents to inquire about her 
whereabouts. The parents, who had no clue, immediately concluded that 
she was with her boyfriend, of whom they did not approve. 


When she arrived home, pretending to be back from work, they 
confronted her, inquiring where they were and whether they had sex. 
The woman did not lie, so the parents accused him of having raped their 
daughter. They promptly lodged a case with the police and the university. 
During the hearing, I could see the administrative officer at pains to accuse 
the guy, whom she clearly loved, of the heinous crime of rape. 


I had so feminized my tribunal that they were prepared to find the 
student guilty. The tribunal chair was a Tanzanian professor who did not 
understand certain details of the complaint simply because he did not 
understand geographical logistics. The woman claimed that she urged 
her boyfriend to return home as it was dark already, and they needed to 
be home by 6:00 p.m. But it was summer, and it does not get dark until 
around 8:00 p.m. Malmesbury is an hour’s drive from Cape Town, and she 
got that detail wrong of how long the drive back home was. 


The saddest part of the whole story was that this couple loved each 
other, against their parents’ wishes. They both claimed to be “born again” 
Christians, so sex before marriage was forbidden in her household. When 
her mother asked whether she had had sex, she admitted to it, and her 
parents compelled her to claim rape, when in fact it was consensual sex 
between two people who loved each other. 
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When I pointed out all the irregularities in her testimony vis-a-vis 
her boyfriend’s solid testimony, he was acquitted. 


Tania, my secretary who was Australian, very bright, and who had 
been in Cape Town for a while, was vindicated for her doubts, while she 
couldn’t make complete sense of the saga. 


Feminizing the Tribunal did not mean finding against men, 
regardless. It meant applying the rule of law, without fear or favor. When 
we fail to do that, we weaken the fight for gender equality. 
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Rhoda soon became widely known as one of the most assertive and 
effective feminists in the country. Some of her views were radical: “The 
time has come to break down the traditionally patriarchal family unit to 
construct a new one,” she declared in 1996. “It’s not only the site where 
we learn dominant gender-power relationships and how to control one 
another in a destructive way, for many it’s also a site of oppression.” 7° On 
marriage, she quipped: “People stigmatize divorce, but they should really 
stigmatize marriage — it’s a completely dysfunctional institution.” 


She was never quite anti-male: “I really like men,” she said. 
However, she added: “I hate myself for liking them.”” 


Rhoda was also actively involved in the debate around abortion, 
taking the position that it ought to be guaranteed to women as part of 
the basic right to bodily integrity — at least during the first trimester of 
pregnancy. This view was controversial in South Africa, stilla conservative 
society; it was even controversial anong ANC women. But Rhoda saw it 
as an essential component of the liberation of women for whom sex and 
contraception were not matters of choice. 


“Pm 150 percent pro-abortion,” she said in 1996. “Women have 
had abortions for centuries and in a country like ours where many women 
don’t have a choice when it comes to contraception, they have a right to 
abortion if they choose it.” 72 


Rhoda often found herself arguing against religious conservatives, 
notably the Rev. Kenneth Meshoe, later the founder and leader of the African 
Christian Democratic Party (ACDP), who cited Christian prohibitions 
against abortion. In response, Rhoda developed Christian arguments in 
favor of abortion rights. Her main point was that given the coercive nature 


70 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Sharon Sorour, p. 78, ibid. 
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of sex in many South African communities, and the horrific conditions 
in which illegal abortions were being performed, it was an act of mercy 
and salvation to rescue vulnerable women from harm. Otherwise, they 
would be subjected to unwanted sex and pregnancy; exploited by “quack” 
doctors; and possibly left maimed for life. 


During a 1996 debate over South Africa’s first legislation legalizing 
abortion, the Choice in Termination of Pregnancy Act, Rhoda told 
Parliament in a public hearing: “The anti-abortionists are not so much 
pro-life as they are pro-vengeance ... my advice to those who are against 
abortion is don’t have one, but don’t deny others their right to have one. 
The very essence of our democracy is the freedom of each religious group 
to teach and preach... to attempt to impose on women a particular morality 
based on sectarian beliefs goes beyond the legitimate role of religion in 
our political life.””3 


At one point, Rhoda organized an abortion for a young colleague, 
whose life would have been damaged immeasurably had she continued 
with the pregnancy. She had already had one child, and a second, so soon 
after the first, would have made it impossible for her to work her way out 
of difficult economic circumstances. Today, the woman Rhoda helped has 
a job in politics, owns a house and a car, and has been able to put her son 
through school successfully, as a single parent. 


Rhoda’s support for abortion did not mean that she rejected her 
religious principles. On the contrary, her faith remained deeply important 
to her, and she was proud to have come from a “conservative coloured 
family where I learnt good values and sound Christian principles.” But 
she adopted a liberal, even radical approach to fundamental Christian 
concepts: “The Bible, to me, is not about rules and regulations, it’s about 
discovering life and God, through Marie, children and the elements of 
nature. ... I see God as mysterious and powerful, but also as feminine.””5 


In an op-ed in 2000, Rhoda developed her argument for abortion 
rights, grounded in her reading of Biblical texts and principles: 


From a conscience point of view, the Government should challenge the 
prevailing religious viewpoint that abortion is murder and that those 
who are pro-choice are murderers. 


73 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Gaye Davis. “It’s Christians versus Christians 
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Old Testament law is very clear: if you cause the death of a foetus, you 
pay a fine; if you cause the death of a woman, you lose your own life. In 
those days a foetus was not considered to be a person. 


If “person” were defined as beginning at conception, abortion would, 
indeed, be the crime of murder. Women’s bodies, their rights and health 
would be subordinated to the protection of the embryo. No abortion 
would be permitted for any reason, including rape and incest. Each 
miscarriage would have to be investigated, the legal consequences of 
which would be catastrophic. 


Equally ludicrous, if we accept the argument that life begins at 
conception, we have to accept that life begins before conception, in that 
the sperm and the ovum are alive long before they get together in the 
moment of fertilization. 


An acorn is not an oak; a seed is not a carrot; an embryo is not a human 
being. Nowhere in the Bible is the embryo or foetus given the status of 
a human being. Personhood does not begin at conception. Personhood 
begins when the baby takes its first breath; that is when God infuses the 
baby with a soul. 


Genesis 2:7: “And the Lord formed man out of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” 


So when an infant breathes its first breath the soul enters its body and it 
achieves the status of a person, and its birthday is celebrated from then 
on, not conception.” 


Rhoda speculated that the true motivation of pro-life activists was not 
“reverence for life,” since they seemed to disregard the life of the mother, 
but rather “revenge” for the “sin” of premarital or extramarital sex. But 
she did not consider the question of late-term or partial-birth abortion, 
which was not then an issue in South Africa. 


Rhoda’s views would shift considerably after she arrived in the 
U.S. in 2018, when pro-choice activists began pushing for legislation 
guaranteeing abortion rights up to the moment of birth. She was somewhat 
shocked, and eventually came to believe that given great advancements 
in reproductive technology, abortion was morally problematic after the 


76 Rhoda Kadalie. “The biblical argument for abortion.” Cape Argus, 27 Jun. 
2000. 16. 
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first trimester, and that late-term abortion was, in fact, murder, given 
alternatives such as adoption. 


Similarly, Rhoda also came to believe that the pro-life movement 
was ajust cause, motivated at least in part by the desire to defend freedom 
of religion and conscience against policies that force taxpayers to subsidize 
practices to which many people of faith have deep moral objections. She 
began to criticize openly the work of Planned Parenthood in running what 
she considered an abortion industry — profiting from the plight of poor 
black women, opposing restrictions even on late-term abortions, and 
promoting the Democratic Party to ensure that they continued to receive 
state funding in perpetuity. 

All that, however, was in the distant future. 


While at UWC in the 1990s, Rhoda began pushing for new programs 
and institutions aimed at protecting women from abuse, and creating 
equal opportunities for women in the academy. 


Robert Goff, one of the administrators at UWC who had worked 
with Rhoda on establishing a sexual harassment policy and disciplinary 
processes, recalled that she was far ahead of her time, focusing on women’s 
rights in the 1980s at a time when most people were focused elsewhere. 
“She was out-and-out a pioneer,” he said. “She was not a quiet person, 
not diplomatic. She was fierce — but respectful.” 77 


Fellow academic Wilmot James, who would later go on to be a 
leader within the post-apartheid opposition, said that Rhoda “tend[ed] 
to be quite tempestuous and fiery.” But he added: “A lot of people, myself 
included, tend to be diplomatic and cautious with others, but Rhoda gets 
to the heart of the matter immediately and there are times when this is 
necessary and valuable. ”78 


Her assertive approach yielded results — and advances for women. 
As Rhoda later told interviewer Elaine Salo: 


We were the first university campus in South Africa to develop a sexual 
harassment policy. At UWC, I was part of a group of women who 
identified women’s rights as human rights on campus. We examined the 
social position on women on campus closely — we wanted equal rights 
for women, so we set out to develop an anti-rape and sexual harassment 
policy, we won maternity and paternity benefits for academics, and a 
gendered housing subsidy policy that provided academic women with the 
same resources with which to obtain housing as their male colleagues. 


77 Robert Goff. Interview with the author. 25 Feb. 2022. 
78 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Sharon Sorour, p. 79, ibid. 
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Iwas able to push for these issues because I was nominated to a number of 
governing committees at UWC, as well as the senate. I was able to obtain 
an intimate working knowledge of how the university was governed, 
about the networks and the people who sat on these committees. So I was 
able to work with colleagues on these bodies, and lobby for improving 
the status of women on campus. On the academic front, we also pushed 
for the promotion of women in the academic hierarchy. At the time, I 
think there was a single white woman professor on campus. 


After we raised these issues, many opportunities opened up for women 
to improve their academic qualifications, or to take time off and do 
research, write and publish at universities abroad, such as in the US and 
in the Netherlands.” 


Robert Goff noted that at one of the first meetings to discuss UWC’s 
sexual harassment policy, Rhoda delivered a blistering attack on the 
administration over the condescending language with which it referred 
to women on campus. “She put them in their place,” he recalled, and the 
meeting ended after a few short minutes. 


Gerwel would prove to be an important ally throughout the 
process. Though reluctant to adopt some of Rhoda’s bolder ideas, such 
as a public campaign against rape on campus (see below), he supported 
her efforts. As Edwena Goff (née Le Cordeur), who worked as Gerwel’s 
executive assistant (and later married Robert Goff), recalled, Gerwel was 
a careful and strategic player, both at UWC and, later, within the Mandela 
administration. Rhoda was one of the many future South African leaders 
whom he cultivated within his orbit — and she was the only one who could 
walk into his office unannounced. The two had a close personal friendship, 
one that Rhoda carefully negotiated by diligently paying respect to 
Gerwel’s wife, Phoebe. Gerwel, who opened UWC to students classified by 
the apartheid government as “African,” was not afraid to rock the boat to 
enact institutional change, but also knew how to do so without triggering 
a backlash. 


Rhoda discovered that elevating women within the university 
sometimes required more than just changing the rules of the institution. It 
also meant building connections among female academics, offering each 
other mutual support and encouragement. She recalled: 


I remember being invited to bring five black women academics to a 
conference in Utrecht to present papers. [including]. We read each other’s 


79 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Elaine Salo, ibid. 
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drafts and edited them in preparation for the conference. Desiree Daniels’ 
paper focused on women in the labour movement,®° Desiree Lewis wrote 
about black women in South African literature, Yvonne Mokgoro wrote 
about gender and the law in South Africa, while my own paper dealt 
with the issue of sexual harassment and rape on the university campus. 
Our papers were very well received at theThe climax of Jenson’s theology is that the end will be theosis. Jenson 
says: ‘God and only God is the creature’s future. God the Spirit is God’s 
own future and so draws to and into the triune converse those for whom 
the Trinity makes room’ (ST2:26).%° We can thus say that the unity of 
Jenson’s theology lies in the fact that the Trinity is temporally defined, 
in relation to the claim that God is in fact the mutual life and action of 
the three persons, Father, Son and Spirit, as they move toward the future. 
This relationship between God and time is central to Jenson’s Trinitarian 
thought, but the relationship between time and space — and consequently 
our space in God — needs to be clarified if we want to understand what 
Jenson means by a Trinity that ‘makes room’ for us. 


As we have seen, for Jenson time is no longer what separates God and 
world, but time is what they have in common. But while time is something 
‘outside’ us, Jenson says that time is inside the divine subjective centre. 
Jenson follows Augustine’s description that time is ‘the “distention” 


14 Jenson’s eschatological focus is clear here — a theme that is also central 
in Jackelén’s theology of time. 

15 Jenson says that to be God is to ‘always creatively open[s] to what he will 
be; not in that he hangs on, but in that he gives and receives; not that he 
perfectly persists, but in that he perfectly anticipates’ (ST1:217). 

16 Pannenberg says that it is at this point where Jenson’s systematic unity 
of his theology is found: ‘unity is provided by the trinitarian perspective: 
from the beginning, the creation was intended for “inclusion” in the 
triune community by virtue of union with Christ, the purpose being a 
“perfected human community”. That is the promise of the gospel which 
is anticipated in the life of the Church and is finally achieved in the final 
advent of the Kingdom’ (2000:49). 
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of a personal reality ... That is: the “stretching out” that makes time is 
an extension not of finite consciousness but of an infinite enveloping 
consciousness’ (ST2:34). So it is in this ‘enveloping consciousness’ of God 
that time is internal. So it is not outside God, but inside Him, asymmetrical 
in his perichoresis that time exists. 


Furthermore, for Jenson it is ‘exactly the divine internality of 
time that is the possibility of creaturehood at all’ (Cumin, 2007:173). 
And here we find the strong relationship of time and space when Jenson 
says: ‘for God to create is for him to make accommodation in his triune 
life for other persons and things than the three whose mutual life he is. 
In himself, he opens room, and that act is the event of creation... We call 
this accommodation in the triune life “time” ... creation is above all God’s 
taking time for us’ (ST2:25). So for Jenson created time is accommodation 
in God’s eternity for others than God and therefore we can speak about 
‘God’s roominess’ (ST2:25). The implication of this is that everything seems 
to exist in God and that there is no other way possible for things to exist. 


Of course this viewpoint of Jenson is not without critique from 
theologians and philosophers.” One problem is that, in Jenson’s words: 
‘Those on the one side of the argument accuse those on the other of so 
identifying God with history among us as to make him dependent on us. 
Those of the latter party accuse those of the former of continuing so to 
construe eternity by categories alien to the biblical account of God — for 
example, by timelessness’ (2006:33). Of course the different sides have 
different implications, and Jenson admits that he is among those accused 
of confusing God and creation. Jenson’s defence is, however, that this 
is an age-old clash that ‘has recurred throughout theological history, 
between Alexandria — my side — and Antioch, East and West, Lutheran 
and Reformed’ (Jenson, 2006:33) and it must be added that Jenson at least 
tries to develop a new understanding of God’s relationship to time — the 
success of which judgement must be reserved at this stage, because the 
‘theology of time’ of Antje Jackelén will help to put Jenson’s theology 
within a broader context. 


17 Richard Rice is in general very positive about Jenson’s attempt to make 
a persuasive case that the Trinity involves temporality, but he also 
has critique: ‘Jenson’s insights are obscured, however, by problematic 
references to time as a sphere to which God is related’ (Rice, 2007:321). 
In my view this need not be a problem and the ‘obscurity’ is rather a 
complexity which creates various possibilities. 
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3. Atheology of time — Antje Jackelén 


The theologian Antje Jackelén, Bishop of Lund, Sweden, is in general very 
much in agreement with Jenson regarding the relationship between God 
and time. In her book, Time and Eternity, The Question of Time in Church, 
Science, and Theology ([2002] 2005)*® she gives a thorough and carefully 
presented theology of time and, by its very essence, an incomplete and 
open thought model because time will always be, according to her, dynamic 
and relational. In contrast to Jenson, Jackelén does not present a whole 
systematic theology based on her understanding of God’s relationship to 
time, but develops instead a ‘theology of time’ as part ofan interdisciplinary 
dialogue between natural science, philosophy and religion. She starts with 
an investigation of time and eternity in Christian hymn-books and links 
her findings then to a discussion of time in the Bible and theology. She 
also investigates the notion of time in the structure of scientific theories, 
and finally develops her relational and dynamic theology of time within 
the context of the natural sciences. What makes Jackelén’s work so 
promising is the fact that her work is very interdisciplinary (much more 
than Jenson) and therefore her understanding of time and eternity has a 
broader appeal to philosophy and natural science. Jackelén’s theology of 
time can thus help to give more philosophical and scientific grounds for 
proposals of the relationship of God and time than we find in, for example, 
Jenson’s theology.”° 


Jackelén follows Ricoeur’s understanding of time as something 
that must be narrated* and that cannot be confined within a simple, 
unambiguous concept.” She says that ‘because time cannot be abstracted, 


18 This book is a revised version of her doctoral thesis accepted by Lund 
University, originally published in German and Swedish and later 
in English. 

19 Jackelén (2005:226) specifies that it is ‘without thereby making 
theology dependent upon scientific theories or “exploiting” physical 
theories theologically, [it is] a hermeneutics that rests on the self- 
evidence of the discussion and the desire for contact [that] leads here to 
an enhanced understanding’. 

20 Space doesn’t allow us to examine Jackelén’s whole theology of time or 
the development of it, and only her main findings and proposals will be 
discussed here to seek similarities with Jenson’s proposals. 

21 According to Ricoeur (1988:241), ‘each attempt to analyze time directly 
only multiplies the problems that occur anyway. For this reason, there 
is no conception of time without narrated time.’ 

22 Strauss came more or less to the same conclusion in his article, ‘Do we 
really comprehend time?’ (2010), when he says: ‘What is indeed baffling 
about ontic time is that it exceeds every possible concept of time we can 
obtain and therefore ultimately it can only be approximated in a concept- 
transcending idea’ (2010:175) [his italics]. 
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but occurs instead as lived time, it cannot be captured theologically in a 
fixed system. It can be talked about only under the auspices of dynamism 
and relationality’ (Jackelén 2005:226). Jackelén prefers this relational and 
dynamic understanding of time, supported (according to her) by scientific 
theories like relativistic and quantum physics, thermodynamics and chaos 
theory, instead of the chronological linear concept of time of Newton 
which leads too easily to a deterministic view of God.» The question, 
however, is what does Jackelén mean with the nature of time as being 
relational and dynamic? 


With a relational understanding of time Jackelén tries to avoid her 
own criticism of understanding time as one single generally valid concept. 
She admits that one can view time as a convention or a construction, but 
‘one can come close to it only as lived time and narrated time. From the 
anthropological perspective, time is “life-time” and, just so, the medium 
of relationships: relationships to living things and nonliving things, 
to one’s self, and to God’ (Jackelén, 2005:227). So time is life with all 
its connections. To have time is to be related and therefore death is the 
crisis of relation, since in death relationship is lost. Jackelén develops 
therefore a Christian understanding of death in which the notion of 
God’s faithfulness and constancy in building consistent relations with 
humankind, even in the case of death, is central. This leads Jackelén to 
reflect on eternity as the other of time — an insight developed in relation to 
Emmanuel Levinas.” Important for her is that Levinas (1987:32) does not 
describe time as a degradation of eternity, but as the relationship to that 
which would not allow itself to be assimilated by experience. For Jackelén 
there is thus a dynamic relationality between time and eternity, and she 
rejects models that contrast dualistically the temporal world to an eternal 
God and models that merge eternity and time. She says that ‘time is more 
than a deficient eternity, and eternity is something other than multiplied 
time’ (Jackelén, 2005:116). 

In order to find the best understanding of the relationship between 
time and eternity, Jackelén examined three differentiating models, namely 


23 Hubert Meisinger summarises Jackelén’s view on this point clearly: 
‘Time — and this is her final conclusion — is no abstraction but is “lived 
time”, dynamic and relational. Time is time of life with all its connections. 
Thus there cannot exist a closed, for all time existing theology of time 
but only a thought model that leaves room for openness. God is not 
deterministic but has long ago left the house of Newton — or has never 
been in it...’ (Meisinger, 2009:987). 

24 Itis, however, important for Jackelén that God’s eternity cannot simply 
be the negative Other of time. That will make God timeless and will not 
result in a positive relation between God and time (temporal world). 
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a quantitative model, an ontological model and an eschatological model. 
She chooses then the eschatological model, firstly because of its power 
to overcome the dualism of time and eternity; secondly it implies the 
possibility of speaking reasonably about the temporal openness of God (that 
would contribute — very importantly for her — to the comprehensibility of 
the ‘already’ and the ‘not-yet’); and thirdly it corresponds according to 
Jackelén (2005:226) ‘in a most promising way to the scientific theories 
that speak of dynamic development and complexity’. This choice of 
an eschatological model makes Jackelén’s relational understanding of 
the nature of time very dynamic. Relational and dynamic time belong 
together for her, because a static and one-dimensional understanding 
of time is just not possible (at least not any more, although she admits 
that Newtonian mechanics functions often perfectly in the realm of our 
everyday life). In Time and Eternity Jackelén discussed time in Newtonian, 
relativistic and quantum physics, thermodynamics, and chaos theory 
and concludes then with a relational and multiplicity of time in physics 
which has supplanted the strong principle of causality, and which is open 
toward the future — a much more dynamic understanding of time than the 
Newtonian. Meisinger (2009:983) mentions in this regard that ‘the notion 
of chance also plays an important role because its scientific understanding 
can build up a creative tension to a theology in which there is a primacy 
of potentiality over against actuality/reality’. An open understanding of 
time marked by the ‘already’ and the ‘not-yet’ is therefore indispensable 
in Jackelén’s theological reflection about time. 


As mentioned before Jackelén chooses the eschatological model for 
the relationship between time and eternity. This eschatologically qualified 
relationality of time has consequences for understanding the future, 
namely that the ‘future becomes comprehensible as a relational structure 
consisting of future and advent’ (Jackelén, 2005:230).”5 Eschatology is 
therefore for Jackelén primarily the expression for the relationality of old 
and new, of future and advent, of identity and alterity. A relational dynamic 
understanding of time understands the future thus as open, and it assumes 
the temporal openness of God which is qualified eschatologically. Jackelén 


25 The advent is the ‘truly new’ or that which comes (adventus) and the 
future is an extrapolation of the past and present (futurum) of which we 
can only talk from the perspective of our present and which correlates 
to scientific progress. Meisinger shows in his article, ‘The Rhythm of 
God’s eternal music: on Antje Jackelén’s Time and Eternity’ (2009), that 
Jackelén is probably in agreement with the German mathematician that 
the reduction of time on a straight line is functional in classic mechanics, 
but does not adequately represent the reality of time. Meisinger adds 
that Muller’s matrix of time can be helpful for Jackelén’s description of 
‘advent’ and ‘future’. 
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says we can speak of the ‘constitution of our time through God’s selection 
from divine time and also of eternity as the internal ground that enables 
temporal life’ (2005:229). Jackelén thus moves away from the static- 
dualistic way of thinking of separating the temporal world and the eternal 
God; of understanding time as the antithesis of eternity, and instead 
considers an increase in complexity that occurs ‘in, with, and under’ 
nonlinear interactions. In this way time can be acknowledged as lived time 
and life time. This of course has implications for the understanding of 
God’s relationship to time/eternity. First of all God cannot be described 
as timeless, because He is in relation to time, He is ‘temporally open’ 
and relates to everything always anew (eschatological). It is according 
to Jackelén precisely God’s eternity that grounds and enables our 
temporal life and therefore God has a very positive relationship with the 
temporal world. 


This strong relational and dynamic understanding of time of Jackelén 
has the implication for theology to get rid of an absolute, static, theistic 
notion of God, in order to gain a dynamic and relational notion of God 
that gets along more easily with modern scientific insights in physics. A 
Trinitarian model fits here very well into the thinking of Jackelén, because 
it notes the complexity of God and has better possibilities for the relation 
of God, time and eternity than a one-dimensional understanding of God. 
Jackelén says that ‘the strength of Trinitarian models lies in the possibility 
of conceiving multi-temporality and relational dynamics between time and 
eternity’ (2005:190). It is at this point that there is a strong link between 
Jackelén’s theology of time and Jenson’s Trinitarian understanding of 
God’s relationship to time and eternity. Both agree that God should not be 
viewed as merely timeless, and that the timeless and temporal eternities 
of God are no longer mutually exclusive. Jackelén says the two belong 
together ‘because God, based on the concrete event of God’s temporal 
self-revelation, is seen in Trinitarian differentiation as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; and, correspondingly, God’s relationship to time should also 
be viewed in a Trinitarian manner ...’ (Jackelén 2005:99). They thus both 
agree that in the complexity of who God is, timelessness and temporality 
will be in a relation. They do however disagree on precisely how this is 
the case, with Jenson describing God’s time/eternity as ‘temporal infinity’ 
and linking the different temporal times with the different persons in the 
Trinity, and Jackelén preferring the term ‘multi-temporality’ and seeking 
in the Trinity a unity of timelessness and multi-temporality. She follows 
the theologian Dalferth’s suggestion that the differences are expressed as 
the timeless eternity of God the Creator, the multi-temporality eternity 
of the Spirit, and the temporality of the Son. In contrast Jenson links the 
past to the Father, the future to the Spirit and the specious present to the 
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Son. With no anticipated compromise between the two, it is no surprise 
that one of the biggest problems Jackelén has with the Trinitarian model 
is the ‘arbitrary’ assigning of aspects of the Trinity to various aspects of 
time/eternity.”° 

Without going into too much detail in the differences between 
Jenson and Jackelén, it is important to notice the attempt of both to revise 
(or rather to dismiss) the understanding of God as timeless, but at the 
same time not to understand God as completely temporal. In their effort 
Jenson maintains less the difference between God and creation and may 
be guilty (as many of his criticisms suggest) of mixing time and eternity 
by eternalising time and temporalising eternity.?” Jackelén, on the other 
hand, puts more emphasis on the eschatological difference between old 
and new and says that the ontological difference between eternity and 
time should be interpreted from that basis and not vice versa.” Within 
the Trinitarian model she is able to differentiate eternity and time, and 
still allows eternity to encompass the entire course of history. For Jackelén 
(and Jenson) eternity is thus not just opposed to time, but positively 
related to it, embracing it in its totality.2? Here she agrees with Wolfhart 
Pannenberg, who says: ‘the true Infinite ... is not just opposed to the finite 
but also embraces the antithesis’ (Pannenberg 1991:408). At this point 
we need to ask if Jenson’s and Jackelén’s understanding of God and time/ 
eternity is philosophically tenable. Are their understanding of time and 
their Trinitarian link with temporality and eternity logically coherent 
and do they sufficiently deal with critique that is normally given to this 
viewpoint? In answering these questions it is necessary to understand 
something of the broader philosophical debate about time and eternity. 
Before I focus on that I want to discuss an opposite viewpoint to those of 
Jenson and Jackelén, namely the understanding of God as timeless. This 


26 Jackelén (2005:109) says: ‘The question still remains whether the 
assigning of aspects of the Trinity to various aspects of time/eternity 
can occur only more or less arbitrarily or whether tenable criteria for 
such an assignment can be formulated.’ 

27 Jenson (1995:40) says for example: ‘Time ... is the accommodation God 
makes in his living and moving eternity, for others than himself.’ 

28  Jackelén follows the theologian Dalferth’s formulation here: ‘God is 
related to creation, in triune fashion, as a differentiated unity of Father, 
Spirit, and Son: as the timeless foundation of everything, as the multi- 
temporal companion of everyone, and as the temporal mediator of 
salvation in the specific life-time of Jesus Christ and of all who believe 
in him. God’s eternity is the epitome of these time relationships and 
cannot be identified with any one of them as such’ (Jackelén 2005:100). 

29 This is, of course, reconcilable with Jenson’s notion of theosis. 
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I will do by discussing the reasons why classical theism understood God 
as timeless.2° 


4. God’s timelessness in ‘classical theism’ 


In classical theism, God has been conceived as a timeless Being, who exists 
totally outside of time and has no temporal duration. The reason why 
classical theists saw God as timeless is because time had been understood 
in the category of change and movement and these characteristics 
(change, motion) could not be applied to God as the most perfect Being, 
because change would imply improvement or decay.?? In Anselm’s view for 
example, if God exists in time, then He must be temporally composite, be 
temporally contained, and subject to temporal change, but the simple God 
cannot be so. Since God is supremely simple and immutable and eternity is 
nothing but His essence, it is timeless. Therefore God is timelessly eternal 
in the sense that He exists absolutely outside of time. Kim concludes thus 
that ‘the concept of absolute timeless eternity is basically constituted 
according to the Greek ontological paradigm: the Perfect Being — simplicity 
— immutability — timeless eternity’ (Kim 2010:100). 


God’s timelessness is further derived in classical theism from the 
concepts of divine omnipresence and omniscience. All these doctrines 
are inseparably interrelated to each other, and they are the irreducible 
divine attributes in classical theism. It is especially in Thomas Aquinas’s 
theology that we find the logical and ontological basis of God’s eternity 
in God’s simplicity and immutability. For Aquinas (as with Anselm), 


30 Classical theism can, according to Kim (2010:61) be ‘attributed to the 
traditional concept of God, which was mainly formulated in the period 
from Augustine to Thomas Aquinas’. . Katherine Rogers (2007:5) says 
that ‘classical theism has come to mean the view that God is omniscient, 
omnipotent, and omnibenevolent ... simple and immutable’. 

31 Nash (1983:21) describes this kind of timelessness of the classical theism 
as follows: ‘It means that God exists totally outside of time; that is, God 
has neither temporal duration nor temporal location. God does not 
exist at any particular moment of time and His existence does not occur 
during any period of time. He is ‘outside’ of time. For a timeless God, all 
time exists in one eternal present; there is no past or future for God.’ 

32 Fora historical background to the conception of God’s timeless eternity 
in classical theism (traced through the Neo-Platonists, Plato and up 
to Parmenides, and also through Augustine, Boethius, Anselm and 
Aquinas), see Kim’s Time, Eternity and the Trinity (2010:61—102). I will 
follow much of Kim’s description in my discussion here. 

33 ‘There is an interesting difference between Aquinas and Anselm. 
According to Feinberg’s analysis, ‘whereas Anselm moves from God’s 
perfection to his eternity in Proslogium and from God’s simplicity 
directly to his eternity in the Monologium, Aquinas’s basic line of 
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God’s simplicity entails His immutability, and His immutability entails 
His eternity. Therefore, God necessarily exists outside of time and for God 
all time exists in one eternal now. This view of timeless eternity has been 
maintained by Augustine, Boethius, Anselm, Aquinas and recent advocates 
of this view are Paul Helm and Brian Leftow, among others.#4 


The classical theism’s view of God’s timeless eternity emphasises 
the absolute transcendence of God over the temporal world. It does 
succeed thus to maintain the difference between God and creation, but it 
does not allow a positive relation between God and time. The problem is 
that God becomes the other (denial) of time and the question arises how 
can God positively relate to the temporal world if he is the ‘denial’ of time? 
In other words: If the eternal God exists absolutely outside of time, how 
can God relate to human time? This question led to diverse answers to 
supporters of the timelessness of God — from the notion of ‘supertime’ of 
Anselm, to the notion of ‘typical temporal properties’ of Brian Leftow.° 
I will not discuss these answers here, because they are not part of the 
scope of this article, but would rather now put the problem of God’s 
timelessness (or ‘temporality’ according to Jenson and Jackelén) in the 
broader philosophical and scientific debate about time and eternity. This 
will hopefully help us to understand and evaluate Jenson and Jackelén’s 
proposals better. 


5. Contemporary philosophical and scientific debates on the 
nature of time 


It is impossible to give a full account of the contemporary philosophical 
and scientific debates on the nature of time within the limits of this article, 
and therefore I will only focus on the contemporary analytic philosophical 
understanding of time and on some insights gained in this debate from 


thought moves from simplicity to immutability and from immutability 
to timeless eternity’ (Feinberg, 2001:384). 

34 Paul Helm’s view will be partly discussed in this article, but for more on 
Leftow’s views see his: ‘Time and Eternity’ (1991), ‘The Eternal Present’ 
(2002) and ‘Eternity’ (2003). 

35 In his essay ‘The Eternal Present’ (2002), Brian Leftow defends the 
coherence of the claim that God is not temporal yet is present. He 
introduces the idea of a typically temporal property (TPP) and argues 
that ‘there is in fact a continuum of possible views of God’s relation 
to time’ (Leftow 2002:23) and that even most of those who hold God 
is eternal think God’s life has some TPP’s. Leftow’s whole argument 
cannot be explained here, but for a discussion on it, see Manson’s God 
and Time (2005). 
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the natural sciences about the nature of time.?° In short, the consensus is 
more or less that time is conceived as ‘change’, and ‘the debate is whether 
the nature of time is dynamic (tensed) or static (tenseless)’ (Kim, 2010:11). 
This debate is important (also for this article’s argument), because some 
of the most powerful arguments against the timeless eternity of God come 
from the analytic philosophical conception of the nature of time. In the 
area of philosophical theology, the debate on the nature of time is thus 
very significant for our understanding of God’s eternity and its relation 
to time. Kim (2010:10) explains that ‘there are two competitive theories of 
time, the tenseless (static, B-series) and the tensed (dynamic, A-series) 
theory of time’. He adds that some philosophers and theologians argue 
that the traditional conception of God’s timeless eternity is only consistent 
without any serious problems with the tenseless (static) theory of time (for 
example Paul Helm), and others argue that the tensed (dynamic) theory of 
time is correct, and that God is therefore temporal (for example Jackelén). 
In this debate, time is conceived as ‘change’ — that is to say, they debate 
whether the nature of time is dynamic (tensed) or static (tenseless). To 
understand this debate better I will analyse and summarise the main 
conceptions of the two competitive theories and will briefly discuss some 
aspects of the nature of time.2” 


The tenseless (static or B-series) theory of time can be summarised 
as follow (Kim, 2010:112): (1) Time itself is real, but our experience of 
the flow of time is a mere mind-dependent illusion. Notions of past, 
present and future are subjective properties and not ontological or 
objective reality. (2) All times — past, present and future — are essentially 
and equally real and this leads to determinism for the future. (3) The 
A-determinants (pastness, presentness and futurity) are not essential 
to understanding the reality of time, but rather the realities lie in the 
B-relations of time as earlier than, simultaneous with, and later than. The 
tenseless (static or B-series) theory of time has been generally supported 
by a metaphysical rejection of the objective reality of temporal becoming; 


36 Jackelén devotes her Chapter Four ‘Time in the Formulation of Scientific 
Theory’ (121—181) in her book Time and Eternity (2005) to the current 
scientific debate on the nature of time. In contrast, Jenson does not 
make any parallel to the scientific understanding of time in his theology. 
Eunsoo Kim also devotes a chapter (Four, 103—145) in his book, Time, 
Eternity and the Trinity (2010), to the contemporary philosophical and 
scientific debates about the nature of time. I will follow mainly Kim’s 
exposition in my argument. 

37 There are very diverse concepts and competitive theories and 
explanations in conceiving the nature of time. See, for example, Strauss’ s 
article ‘Do we really comprehend time?’ (2010). I will however focus here 
only on the tenseless (static) and the tensed (dynamic) theories of time. 
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scientific arguments from the deterministic interpretation of Einstein’s 
special theory of relativity; and arguments from the tenseless theory of 
linguistic- analytic philosophy. 

In contrast, the tensed (dynamic or A-series) theory of time has 
the following essential tenets (Kim 2010:120—121): (1) Time itself is real 
and the idea of temporal becoming, the flow of time, is not a mere mind- 
dependent illusion, but an ontologically objective reality of the world. 
(2) The existence at ‘now’ is only real (presentism), for the past has 
ceased to exist and the future does not yet exist. (3) The A-determinants 
(pastness, presentness and futurity) are essential to understanding the 
reality of time, for there are ontological differences between the temporal 
properties. The tensed (dynamic or A-series) theory of time has been 
supported by the metaphysical understanding of the objective reality of 
temporal becoming; arguments from the indeterministic interpretation 
of Einstein’s special theory of relativity; arguments from the tensed 
theory of linguistic-analytic philosophy; and arguments for the ‘arrow 
of time’ in thermodynamics, quantum physics, cosmology, biology, and 
causation theory. 


Which theory is correct between the tenseless (static) and the tensed 
(dynamic) theory of time? The philosopher Michael Tooley (1997:13) 
points out, it is ‘the most fundamental question in the philosophy of 
time’. Unfortunately there is not yet any consensus between these two 
rival theories. With Antje Jackelén’s theology of time we saw that she has 
chosen a relational and dynamic understanding of time. This conception 
of time is a choice for the tensed (dynamic or A-series) theory of time. 
Jackelén did not, however, make her choice on arbitrary grounds, but 
argued that her position was the best supported by the scientific theory 
of time. She says that ‘neither Newton nor Einstein could explain time 
definitively. Quantum physics and chaos theory add greater meaning to 
the concepts of relation, dynamics and openness...’ (Jackelén 2005:181). 
It is especially this openness of time which is very important for Jackelén 
and which is so meaningful from a theological perspective. Jackelén’s 
acceptance of a dynamic and relational understanding of the nature of 
time is also in accordance with philosophers and theologians like Padgett, 
Yates, and Craig. They, with others (like Eunsoo Kim?) hold a relational- 
dynamic conception of time. Jackelén is also in agreement with Kim that 
she focuses on objective (real) and relational time and not on subjective and 


38 See Padgett 1992. God, Eternity aarian 
Pregs Govender.* The WNC sought to increase women’s voice within the 


3 Ronel Scheffer. “Women take up the challenge.” Democracy in Action, 
April 1989. p. 1. 

“The Women’s Trek.” Weekly Mail, editorial. 28 Apr. 1989. p. 17. 

Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in “In Conversation: The personal remains 
political: Elaine Salo speaks with Rhoda Kadalie.” Feminist Africa. 114. 
Rhoda later told me that she did not imagine that late-term abortions 
should be legal, because of the clear viability of the unborn child. 

6 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Salo, 114. 

7 Constitution of South Africa, Chapter 2 § 12(2). 

8 Amy Biehl, 1993, ibid. p. 5. 
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multiparty negotiations, as the new Constitution took shape, and as the 
outgoing parliament attempted to catch up by passing a number of laws 
promoting women’s equality. 

The WNC also launched a review of the “Women’s Charter,” a 
document first adopted by the Federation of South African Women (FSAW) 
in 1954.9 The review process produced a final document, the “Women’s 
Charter for Effective Equality.” As Rhoda noted in 1992: 


[T]he Women’s Charter for Effective Equality, designed to convey to the 
new government the concerns of women in their everyday lives and 
launched by the Women’s National Coalition just a few months before 
the elections, is the product of intense discussions held over two years 
by ninety-two organizations, including major political parties, religious 
groups, trade unions, cultural and social interest groups, and business 
and professional women’s associations, to convey to the new government 
the concerns of women in their everyday lives. The Charter is a holistic, 
comprehensive document consisting of twelve articles covering every 
aspect of women’s live[s].*° 


The new charter demanded “effective change in our status and material 
conditions in the future South Africa.”" Though the charter was non- 
binding, one observer had argued that the process of drafting it had 
“significant effects on the negotiations for anew Constitution, particularly 
with respect to women’s representation and with respect to ensuring that 
women’s interests are protected by the Bill of Rights.” 


Rhoda was among the leading voices for women’s rights — 
particularly those of black women — in the new South Africa. In 1991, 
she was told South African television: “Women are saying, we want to 
be regarded as equals in our own right. We want to be considered when 
it comes to land, the economy, property, and marriage. And within 
marriage, women don’t just want to just be the dependents. They want to 


9 South African History Online. “The Women’s Charter.” 1954. URL: 
https://www.sahistory.org.za/article/womens-charter. Accessed on 
28 May 2022. 

10 Rhoda Kadalie. “Constitutional Equality: The Implication for Women 
in South Africa.” Social Politics: International Studies in Gender, State & 
Society, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1995. p. 209. 

11 “Women’s Charter for Effective Equality.” 1994. URL: http://www. 
kznhealth.gov.za/womenscharter.pdf. Accessed on 28 May 2022. 

12 Shireen Hassim, quoted by The Constitution Hill Trust. “The 1994 
Women’s Charter for Effective Equality.” URL: https://ourconstitution. 
constitutionhill.org.za/14-the-1994-womens-charter-for-effective- 
equality/. Accessed on 28 May 2022. 
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have equal rights within marriage.” She was also, however, critical of the 
anti-apartheid movement: “Women are saying, more and more, we want 
to have our struggle to be regarded as integral to the national liberation 
struggle. It’s not secondary. We are fighting as equals, and to say we are 
secondary is not to recognize the contribution we’re making. ”™ 


Rhoda understood the gravity of the task that lay ahead: “The 
challenge facing us now in the post-election period will be to bring these 
constitutional rights in line with how women live currently in SA, knowing 
full well that the position of black women is dismal, to say the least.” 


In the sudden flowering of political debate, Rhoda took up a unique 
position. She agreed with the newly unbanned ANC that the country needed 
radical political change, particularly with regard to women’s issues and 
the “patriarchy.” But she disagreed with many of her colleagues on the 
left that socialism was the only viable alternative. Nor would she accept 
the quaint notion that African society offered equality to women prior to 
the arrival of white European settlement. 


In 1990, in a review of an anthology of essays on the history of 
women in southern Africa up to 1945, she pushed back against the left’s 
claim that it was capitalism that had introduced the oppression of women: 


The oppression of women is not unique to capitalistic societies, but 
predates it ... and has persisted in socialist countries despite the fact that 
socialist programmes have been designed to improve the position of 
women. ... Yes, African women may have been better off in precolonial 
society, but women were still subordinated by men under that system. 
All forms of patriarchy, whatever the class or race, need to be abolished 
if women seriously want to be recognised as human beings, now and in 
the future." 


These skirmishes on the left were more than academic: they were also 
crucial in the ongoing debate about what the future institutional structure 
of South Africa would be. 

Rhoda began to feel a sense of unease about the role that the ANC 
was playing. It had long been the leading liberation movement, but much 
of its leadership had been in exile or in prison during the 1970s and 1980s, 


13 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Agenda, South African Broadcasting 
Corporation. May 1991. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Rhoda Kadalie, “Women in the New South Africa,” Ibid. p. 210. 

16 Rhoda Kadalie. “Review: Women and Gender in Southern Africa to 
1945.” SASH, Sep. 1990. p. 44. 
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when grassroots activists from the United Democratic Front had done the 
difficult work of persuading white South Africa to change and preparing 
for a post-apartheid institutional future. 


Rhoda supported the ANC in general: she noted, with approval, that 
Mandela told De Klerk “where to get off” during one particularly tense 
moment in negotiations in December 1991.7 And yet she noted in alarm that 
much of the country’s leadership, including its academic leaders, seemed 
to defer unduly to the ANC. In 1991, she boycotted UWC’s graduation, 
at which outgoing ANC leader Oliver Tambo was awarded an honorary 
doctorate. She noted in her diary that she had “decided not to attend as 
protest against ANC members being given Honorary Docs for several years 
in a row. Couldn’t bear to witness another occasion of boasting when UWC 
could least afford to brag about its image.”® 


Rhoda was also directly affected by the violence that rocked the 
country as political change loomed. In September 1992, she noted in her 
diary that a friend had phoned “to say that men in residences ... were 
threatening to harm all feminists involved with feminist workoncampus,” 
which Rhoda knew meant her, among others.” In addition to such threats, 
and racial conflict, and terrorism by extremist groups right and left, there 
was factional fighting, and talk of a “third force” — a government-backed 
militia fomenting “black-on-black” violence in the townships and the 
rural areas. There was also a rise in crime as institutional order broke 
down. There was also the emergence of vigilantism. Rhoda noted in her 
diary on 18 October 1991: “UWC students take the law into their own hands 
& physically abused 2 suspects off the street so badly that Bishop Tutu 
& [anti-apartheid theologian Jaap] Durand had to be brought in to save 
the youth.” 2° 


Amy Biehl was a bright young 26-year-old American student, a 
Fulbright scholar from Southern California who had come to South Africa 
to study the country’s ongoing democratic transition firsthand. Like 
many liberal-minded Americans, she had supported the anti-apartheid 
movement and was enthusiastic about South Africa’s movement toward 
full democracy. 


Biehl took up her scholarship at the University of the Western Cape, 
where she became involved in several anti-apartheid organizations, and 
Rhoda became one of her mentors and advisors. She worked closely with 
a number of academics and organizations on campus. She also frequently 


17 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 20 Dec. 1991. 
18 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 25 Oct. 1991. 
19 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 7 Sep. 1991. 
20 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 18 Oct. 1991. 
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offered to babysit Rhoda’s young daughter, Julia, and became close to the 
family. 
Rhoda recalled: 


[Biehl] got involved in anti-apartheid orgs on UWC campus and worked 
with returned exiles on women and democracy, women, the law and 
customary rights, the abortion debates, domestic violence etc. 


During this time, Amy played as hard as she studied. She was a student 
par excellence, but loved dancing, going to clubs, running marathons 
and the beach. 


Soon she had friends all over Cape Town and in the black townships. 


About three months into her stay, frustrated that the activists could not 
help her academically, she found me and by then I had treated her as just 
another American groupie on the campus. 


I said “sure” and proceeded to correct her paper with a red pen and 
advised her whom to consult — I gave her a list of difficult tasks - whom 
to consult, whom to interview, which materials to consult, introductions 
to key figures. 


Amy stood there with her blue eyes as big as saucers because I was the 
first person who actually took her work seriously and who could give her 
intellectual guidance. 


Soon she trusted me and I became her mentor, also a mother figure, and 
could guide her into the vagaries of cultural life in SA. 


As part of her work, Biehl monitored the CODESA negotiations. “She kept 
me posted about debates during CODESA,” Rhoda later recalled, noting 
that Biehl focused on emerging debates about abortion. “Many ANC 
members and other parties had misgivings about the word abortion; even 
Frene Ginwala was against it, hence the ultimate decision to use words 
like ‘bodily integrity.’ It would appease the vocal Jewish, Christian and 
Muslim religious constituencies. After much debate CODESA settled on 
the following phrasing [for the Bill of Rights in the interim constitution]: 
‘Everyone has the right to bodily and psychological integrity, which 
includes the right to make decisions concerning reproduction; to security 


21 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech to Amy Biehl Foundation. Draft. 16 May 2017. 
Personal files. 
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in and control over their body; and not to be subjected to medical or 
scientific experiments without their informed consent.’”? 


On August 25, 1993, Biehl was just two days away from returning 
to the U.S. to complete her Ph.D. at Rutgers University. She remained as 
devoted to her work in Cape Town as ever. Rhoda noted: Towards the end 
of her stay in August 1993, she was given many farewell parties; one by 
future Minister of Justice Dullah Omar, who really loved her and he was 
very effusive about her at a party he hosted to the point of embarrassing 
Amy who could not deal with too much praise.” 


But with violence raging around the country, Rhoda advised Biehl 
to stay out of the townships. The mood was precarious, as Rhoda noted: 
“The ANC had called for Operation Barcelona, to make the townships 
ungovernable as a demonstration to the apartheid government that they 
were calling the shots when in fact the ANC was very weak vis national 
party [sic].”?4 Radical groups such as the Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) 
were still doing their best to undermine the negotiations. 


“The day before her departure,” Rhoda recalled, “she called me at 
home and kept telling me how difficult it was for her to leave — that ‘my 
heart is here — I find it difficult to leave, and that I shall definitely be back 
for the first democratic elections.’ Again I asked her to promise that she 
would not go into the townships.” 5 Drivers passing by on the N1 highway, 
the northern commuter route to the Afrikaans-speaking suburbs, were 
being pelted with rocks. 


In a fateful decision, Biehl agreed to drive three colleagues home 
to the black township of Gugulethu. Amy wanted to keep her promise to 
Rhoda. But, as Rhoda related, “her three friends were hitching a lift for an 
hour and no one stopped. They went back to campus and pleaded with Amy 
for a lift. She told them that she had promised not to go into the township 
but since they were desperate she emphatically said, I will just drop you on 
the outskirts of the township.” >$ 


As she tried to leave, she became stuck in traffic, and encountered 
an angry mob of PAC activists who had left a meeting. She was murdered, 
Rhoda said, “because she was white and represented apartheid to the 
marauding thugs.”?7 


22 Personal communication with the author. 1 Feb. 2022. 
23 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech to Amy Biehl Foundation, 2017. Ibid. 
24 Ibid. 


25 Ibid. 
26 Ibid. 
27 Ibid. 
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The Los Angeles Times reported: 


Biehl had been driving three black colleagues back to their township 
Wednesday when their car was surrounded by dozens of black youths. 
The mob pelted the car with stones before pulling Biehl from the driver’s 
seat and hitting her in the face with a brick. She was then stabbed in 
the head. 


When one of the youths at the mob scene was asked why Biehl had been 
singled out, he reportedly replied, “Because she is a settler,” meaning 
she was white. Witnesses said the alleged attackers also shouted the APC 
[sic] slogan, “One Settler, One Bullet.” 


During Thursday’s memorial service, Evarson Orange, one of the 
passengers in the car, recalled that Biehl laid her head in his lap after the 
attack and eventually collapsed in his arms. The passengers then carried 
her back to the car and tried to rush her to the police station. She died 
shortly after arriving at police headquarters.?* 


Rhoda was quoted in the Times article: 


Rhoda Kadalie, head of the university’s gender program, said Biehl 
considered herself fortunate that she had not been a victim of violence 
but confided she feared she might lose her life in South Africa. 


“I warned her about going into the townships, and she would dismiss me 
as a nagging old woman,” Kadalie said. “Amy had a premonition that 
she would die.... She kept on saying how lucky she was that nothing had 
happened to her all the time she was here but it was all too good to be 
true. She had a feeling that something would happen before she left.” 


Biehl had been scheduled to return to Newport Beach on Saturday before 
heading to New Jersey to attend Rutgers University. 


Speaking with Biehl’s parents by telephone Thursday, Kadalie told them 
their daughter showed no fear when the stoning began. 
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“she was always surrounded by loving and committed black people, 
never thinking for a moment that she could come to symbolize the 
enemy,” Kadalie said.?9 


Rhoda had repeated premonitions. A year later, she would recall: “I told 
her often enough, ‘Amy, you do things that I would never do.’ She would 
go into the township. She would go clubbing with them. She would go 
partying with them. And, I mean, every day, I would warn her and say, 
‘Amy, you know, I wouldn’t go in there,’ and she’d dismiss me as a 
nagging old woman, you know?” Biehl also had premonitions, according 
to Rhoda. She recalled Biehl’s sense, in her final week in South Africa, that 
something bad might happen: “She said it Sunday, she said it Monday and 
she said it two hours to me before she died.” ° 


Biehl’s death shocked the nation. Friends and colleagues held a 
memorial service at UWC the following day, where mourners sang the 
struggle song “Senzenina?”, or “What Have We Done?” .* Rhoda was 
one of the speakers. She had been up the entire night, crying: “I can’t do 
this speech, but I’m going to,” she began. She delivered a forceful and 
composed address, noting Biehl’s devotion to the anti-apartheid struggle 
and the ANC in particular. Rhoda blamed the apartheid system for creating 
the climate of violence in which Biehl had been murdered, while also 
condemning the murderers, and warning black South Africans to set aside 
their anger about the past: 


I’m haunted by what went through her mind as she was being beaten 
to death. On behalf of the Women’s Alliance and the Gender Equity 
Unit, we express our absolute revulsion at the brutal way in which she 
was attacked and killed. Through a series of cold-blooded murders in 
our country, we’ve been made aware of all the monsters created and 
produced by this South African apartheid government, monsters which 
are now devouring each other so that the Nationalist Party looks so clean 
next to the others. Unless we stop and reflect on the past, the future will 
be too ghastly to contemplate, and we will descend into an abyss of 
anarchy and barbarism.” 


29 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Heard and Platte, ibid. 

30 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Barbara Walters. “The Amy Biehl Story.” 
Turning Point, ABC News. 20 Apr. 1994. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Rhoda Kadalie. Eulogy for Amy Biehl. University of the Western Cape, 
Bellville, Cape Town. 26 Aug. 1993. 
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Afterwards, a throng of about 300 protesters marched to the police station 
in Gugulethu, holding signs that read ” Amy Fought for Women’s Rights,” 
and “Comrades Come in All Colours.” 33 


Rhoda devoted the lead story in the September 1993 issue of the 
UWC Women’s Bulletin, the newsletter of the Gender Equity Unit, to Biehl. 
Several colleagues offered tributes and obituaries. Rhoda, described as 
Biehl’s “mentor and friend,” included an excerpt from a recommendation 
she had written for Biehl’s Ph.D. studies: 


Her research interests took [sic] her across the country and brought her 
into contact with women across the racial, regional and class divides 
in South Africa. In her field work, Amy demonstrated a remarkable 
capacity to understand and be sensitive to the issues which affect women 
generally, and black women in particular in this country, and in the 
process she has acquired a large circle of friends, mostly from the black 
community. In the course of gathering data, she has written several 
reports on conferences attended as well as several position papers, 
inviting debate from feminists involved in various organisations. The 
papers and reports produced by Amy have become invaluable resources 
for the Gender Project of the Community Law Centre, as well as the 
Gender Equity Unit at UWC.4 


Sadly, Biehl would never have the opportunity Rhoda had helped 
her secure. 


For decades, Rhoda kept notes of condolence and consolation that 
poured in from around the world, expressing sympathy for Amy Biehl’s 
death. One such anguished note, from a member of the Black Sash 
organization, described her murder as something like a Christian sacrifice, 
and tried to place it in the context of the ongoing violence of the apartheid 
system and the struggle against it: “Everyone under the sun must bless 
this Amy Biehl, true child of God, a shining star in the firmament. Her life, 
endeavors, joy, and death have touched us all — even her murderers. We are 
all linked up in the tragedy of apartheid, and the tragedies it spawns yet.” » 


33 Ibid. 

34 Rhoda Kadalie. “In Remembrance of Amy.” Excerpt from referee’s 
report recommending Amy Biehl’s application for doctoral studies. 
Women’s Bulletin, Gender Equity Unit, University of the Western Cape. 
Sep. 1993. 

35 Brian and Amy Sneddon. Letter to Rhoda Kadalie. 27 Aug. 1993. 
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Rhoda and Julia with Kim Biehl, mother of Amy Biehl, c. 1994 


Biehl’s positive contributions to South Africa would live on, both in the 
research she completed, and in the work of a charitable foundation her 
parents, Peter and Linda, established in her name. Rhoda would later 
credit Biehl for contributing to the inclusion of women’s rights in the 
South African Constitution, as the San Jose Mercury News reported in 1995: 


Kadalie said feminists helping to hammer out a new constitution are 
turning to Biehl’s treatises on the rights guaranteed to women in the 
constitutions of Canada, Namibia, Zimbabwe and Australia, said Kadalie. 
While Biehl was doing this work, “we didn’t even think about that issue,” 
said Kadalie, a mentor of Biehl’s at the largely black university. Now, she 
added, “every day I use this little booklet Amy wrote on (governmental) 
structures for women in the new South Africa. And my heart breaks... . 


“It’s a very exciting time and I can just see Amy’s little eyes glistening if 
she’d seen all of these things come to fruition. ”3¢ 


‘While we do lament her loss, she is very much alive,” Rhoda said. She 
would continue to teach her students using Biehl’s work: Rhoda’s course 
reader for a course in “Women and Politics” at UWC included a paper 
by Biehl about women’s role in South Africa’s transition to democracy. 


36 Marilyn Lewis. “Even in Death, Amy Biehl Makes Imprint on South 
Africa.” San Jose Mercury News, 8 Jun. 1995. p. 1A. 
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Biehl had noted how women had pressed successfully for increased 
representation at multiparty negotiations, despite being all but excluded 
from what began as an all-male process. She had also noted a number of 
substantive issues of concern to women, including domestic violence. In 
one passage, she concluded: “[T]here appears to be a lack of recognition 
among the male peace negotiators that women are in fact victims of the 
political violence.” Those words turned out, tragically, to be prophetic.?7 


Four men were eventually convicted for Biehl’s murder. They 
were later granted amnesty by South Africa’s Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, and reconciled with the Biehl family. Rhoda praised the Biehls 
for theirmagnanimity, callingitan example of “amazing grace,” anda “gift 
from God.” She also praised their philanthropic work in their daughter’s 
name. Rhoda herself, however, could never forgive the murderers. After 
hearing their testimony in 1997, Rhoda — who was, by then, a member of 
South Africa’s Human Rights Commission — still believed that their crime 
was “racially motivated” and not “politically motivated,” and therefore 
ineligible for amnesty. She told the Chicago Tribune: “I would argue that 
the crime was racially motivated, not politically motivated. I think what 
Amy’s parents are doing is very generous, and Amy is smiling down on 
them right now. But as a friend, I cannot accept amnesty.” 3? 


Later, when the Truth and Reconciliation Commission granted 
amnesty to Biehl’s killers, Rhoda was adamant that it had been the wrong 
decision. Calling Biehl’s killing a “barbaric, racially motivated murder of 
the most primal sort,” she said: “Giving amnesty to an undisciplined and 
violent mob has serious repercussions for the rule of law. The amnesty 
committee is sending a message to street gangs that they also are not 
responsible for their actions. ... “Targeting a military installation is one 
thing. Attacking a church, or a bar, or dragging an innocent woman out 
of her vehicle, that crosses a sacred boundary. The truth commission’s 
decisions have been disturbing and irresponsible.” 4° 


Biehl’s fate was seen for years by many white South Africans as 
a warning about the dangers of reaching out across the old apartheid 


37 Amy Biehl. “Dislodging the Boulder: South African Women and 
Democratic Transformation.” In Stephen J. Stedman. South Africa: The 
Political Economy of Transformation. Boulder, Colorado: Lynne Rienner, 
1994. Draft, 1993. p. 17. 

38 Rhoda Kadalie. Quoted in Leslie Stahl. “Amy’s Story.” 60 Minutes. 17 Jan. 
1999. 

39 Hugh Dellios. “Seeking Amnesty, 4 S. Africans Admit Killing Amy Biehl 
in 1993.” Chicago Tribune, 9 Jul. 1997. p. 8. 

40 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Jonny Steinberg. “Amnesty for Biehl’s killers 
draws support and anger.” Business Day, 29 Jul. 1998. 
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boundaries. (Biehl’s murder also left a lingering sense of fear among 
Americans, too. When I arrived in Cape Town, seven years later, in a 
group of Rotary Ambassadorial scholars, those Americans among us 
who frequently visited the townships tended to avoid Gugulethu, with 
Biehl’s memory in mind.) Black South Africans, while enthusiastic about 
the advent of non-racial democracy, were similarly worried about the 
explosion of violence. The same year Biehl was murdered, Chris Hani, the 
leader of the South African Communist Party (SACP), was assassinated by 
a right-wing extremist who had immigrated to South Africa. His death 
convinced many South Africans that the country was on the brink of civil 
war. There were stories of a “third force,” backed by the regime, stoking 
“Dlack-on-black” violence in rural areas. 


With Mangosuthu Buthelezi’s Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP) still 
withholding support for the negotiations into early 1994, there was a real 
danger that the talks would collapse and the country descend into chaos. 


KKK 


On April 27,1994, South Africans of all races went to the polls together for 
the first time. 


The country’s first-ever multi-racial (or, in South African 
parlance, non-racial) elections were cause for celebration, locally and 
internationally. Long lines snaked for miles at some voting stations, as 
people waited patiently to cast their ballots. They had waited for decades; 
they were prepared to wait a few hours more. 


There was little violence; the day was peaceful. Many voters were 
jubilant as they went to vote, feeling for the first time that they were 
citizens of their own country. 


Rhoda later recalled: 


Iwas 41 when I could vote for the first time. I remember that day so well, 
when I took my 7-year-old daughter with me to Wesley Training College 
(WTC) in Salt River, to make my cross against the iconic logo of the ANC. 
Julia understood the significance of that day, finding it hard to believe 
that her mother was excluded from the political process for 23 years of 
her life simply because of the colour of her skin. In her little mind, she 
also knew that we had paved the way for her to be able to vote when she 
would turn 18." 


41 Rhoda Kadalie. “I did not know that we would mess up so badly.” 
PoliticsWeb, ibid. 
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Rhoda votes for the first time, April 27, 1994 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Voters cast ballots for both the national and provincial legislatures, which 
had been expanded from four to nine. The national legislature would 
operate as more than a parliament; it would convene as a constitutional 
assembly, to negotiate the final draft of the constitution, after the election 
was conducted under an interim version. The ballots were simple: they 
listed the parties, plus their symbols, with portraits of their leaders, so 
that voters who could not read could still recognize the alternatives, and 
make their “X.” The ballots were then counted by hand. 


The outcome was never truly in doubt: it was clear that the ANC 
would win the election. The question was how well the opposition parties 
would fare. The National Party held out hope that it could provide strong 
opposition to Mandela’s party, whose policies still worried many South 
Africans. The Inkatha Freedom Party rallied Zulu voters around fears 
that they were about to be dominated by the Xhosa-led ANC. The liberal 
Democratic Party, the descendant of Helen Suzman’s Progressive Party, 
found that its moderate, reform-minded message was crowded out in the 
din of ethnic, racial, and nationalist appeals. 

Ultimately, the ANC won more than 62% of the vote — enough to 
dominate the government, though short of the two-thirds threshold that 
would have allowed it to amend the constitution virtually at will (checked 
only by the power of the new Constitutional Court, which asserted the 
right to review constitutional amendments for their conformity with 
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constitutional principles). The National Party won over 20%, which 
allowed it a strong voice, but fell far short of what De Klerk had hoped. 
The Democratic Party finished a distant fifth, winning less than 2% of the 
vote; it seemed doomed to obscurity. 


The provincial results gave the opposition parties greater hope. In 
KwaZulu-Natal, the Inkatha Freedom Party won a slim majority. In the 
Western Cape, the National Party won over 50% of the vote, buoyed in part 
by strong support from the Coloured electorate. Though some Coloured 
voters had backed the ANC, many feared that they would be second-class 
citizens in the new order, dominated by black majority, just as they had 
been in the previous one, ruled by a white minority. Elsewhere, the ANC 
won seven out of nine provincial governments — and hoped, one day, to 
rule the others. 


Rhoda cast her own vote for the ANC, the party of which she was 
a card-carrying member. While exhilarated at the experience of voting, 
Rhoda was skeptical of the ANC’s prospects once in office, and did not 
share in the general euphoria about its victory. She recalled in 2014, twenty 
years later: 


[H]aving studied Marxism, Leninism, Feminism, labour and global 
economics, liberation movements and post-colonial societies at the 
radical Institute for Social Studies in Holland, I just knew that the road 
ahead would not be as hunky dory as many ordinary people, academics, 
and the business elite were wont to believe - many who dumped me for 
asking critical questions since day one of our democracy.” 


She concluded: “I knew we would f...ck up. I just did not know that we 
would f...ck up so badly.” But she was willing to give the new government 
a chance, and participated in the shaping of the new constitution. 


2k ok 2k 


The new government took office on May 10, 1994, with Nelson Mandela 
inaugurated as President. The National Party had agreed to join the ANC 
in a governing coalition, which was to be known as the Government of 
National Unity — both for the sake of stability through the transition to a 
new government, and (less admirably) with the hope of clinging to vestiges 
of power. De Klerk was to serve as deputy president under Mandela, 
along with Thabo Mbeki, a cerebral exile who had outmaneuvered Cyril 


42 Ibid. 
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Ramaphosa, a trade union leader, to win the post of deputy leader within 
the ANC. 


The new national legislature convened a constitutional committee 
that was to hammer out the remaining details over the course of the year. 
In 1995, a process of public participation began, in which organizations 
and individual citizens were invited to contribute their ideas to the new 
constitution — and to raise their objections about provisions in the interim 
document, or proposals that had been made by other parties. The process 
was contentious, but peaceful, as the country settled into its new political 
reality, still uncertain about the future but savoring Mandela’s charisma — 
“Madiba magic” — and enjoying a return to the international community. 


Rhoda participated in the debates around the new constitution. 
She was particularly vocal about women’s rights, but also advocated 
for a variety of other new rights, as well as checks and balances on the 
power of the new government. She argued for strong protections against 
discrimination on the basis of sex, including pregnancy. She also argued 
for the rights of gays and lesbians to be free from discrimination (the 
question of marriage was later settled by the Constitutional Court). These 
were ideas well ahead of their time, more forward-thinking than the state 
of civil liberties in most developed countries. 


A year later, in a speech at a Gender Equity Unit event, she noted 
that the 1994 elections had not only been “a victory for the liberation 
movements,” but also “brought about a new dispensation for women 
who have been the backbone of the liberation struggle since 1913.” 
She enumerated the victories that women had secured in the interim 
constitution: “Due to pressure from the women’s movement, the [interim] 
Constitution adopted in January 1994 ensures equality regardless of 
race, gender and sexual orientation and also makes provision for the 
Commission on Gender Equality to ensure that the rights of women will be 
respected and implemented under a new government.” These rights, she 
said, would also be bolstered by the Women’s Charter. 


Rhoda also noted that “an added victory was won when, at the 
eleventh hour at the multiparty negotiations, women overturned the 
recommendations of traditional leaders that customary law be exempt 
from the Bill of Rights.” Traditional leaders had been compensated for 
that compromise by other provisions of the Constitution ensuring that 
indigenous law would be recognized by South African courts. However, 
rural women would no longer be subject to the absolute authority of 
tribal chiefs. 


The final version of the constitution was finally adopted by the 
National Assembly, certified by the Constitutional Court, and promulgated 
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by President Mandela in late 1996. The document stunned and delighted 
the international community. It included the broadest range of protections 
against discrimination yet seen in any constitutional document in 
the world. 


Rhoda was effusive in her praise of the guarantees that the new 
Constitution provided for women, and also praised the ruling ANC for its 
efforts. “Women have achieved a lot with the drawing up of the interim 
Constitution,” she said in 1994. “And the ANC’s (Mandela’s African 
National Congress) Bill of Rights is the most progressive rights declaration 
in the world on questions such as family law.” 4 


The Bill of Rights to which she referred is contained in Chapter 2 of 
the new Constitution, which states in its ninth section, on equality: 


1. Everyone is equal before the law and has the right to equal protection 
and benefit of the law. 


2. Equality includes the full and equal enjoyment of all rights and 
freedoms. To promote the achievement of equality, legislative and 
other measures designed to protect or advance persons, or categories 
of persons, disadvantaged by unfair discrimination may be taken. 


3. The state may not unfairly discriminate directly or indirectly 
against anyone on one or more grounds, including race, gender, 
sex, pregnancy, marital status, ethnic or social origin, colour, sexual 
orientation, age, disability, religion, conscience, belief, culture, 
language and birth. 


4. No person may unfairly discriminate directly or indirectly against 
anyone on one or more grounds in terms of subsection (3). 
National legislation must be enacted to prevent or prohibit unfair 
discrimination. 


5. Discrimination on one or more of the grounds listed in subsection 
(3) is unfair unless it is established that the discrimination is fair.44 


While optimistic, Rhoda was also realistic about the challenge of putting 
these rights into practice. “It’s easy to lobby and picket,” she said. “But it’s 


43 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Arlene Getz, Ibid. 

44 Constitute Project. “South Africa’s Constitution of 1996 with 
Amendments Through 2012.” URL: https://www.constituteproject.org/ 
constitution/South_Africa_2012.pdf?lang=en. Accessed on 10 Oct. 2021. 
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going to be much more difficult to redraft the laws which still discriminate 
against women.” 45 


Separately, Rhoda warned that the new Constitution had not 
resolved the challenge facing women’s rights in South Africa. Rather, it 
had simply created a new terrain for struggle. “The challenge facing South 
African women in this postelection period is to bring these constitutional 
rights into line with women’s everyday lives, fully knowing that the 
position of black women is dismal, to say the least.”4° She argued for more 
than mere formal equality: “[C]itizenship should include more than just 
constitutional rights for women.” South Africa had to find a way to address 
the material hardships that were the legacy of colonialism and apartheid. 


And the task was great — not least because the new government 
did not seem to take women’s issues seriously. “Will the needs of women 
be overlooked in the new South Africa? Already, there are signs of male 
chauvinism, similar to the old order, being entrenched in many areas,” 
she warned.*’ She noted that while one-third of parliamentary seats were 
occupied by women, few of the most powerful positions in government 
were held by women. She told the Voice of America’s French-language 
broadcast that women had put solidarity with their party ahead of solidarity 
with fellow women. Although female parliamentarians had already had 
an impact on the institution — creating a day care in the building, for 
example, and making their voice heard in committee hearings — they had 
yet to assert real political power.4® 


Moreover — repeating an insight she had first articulated in her 
M.A. thesis a decade before — she noted: “Lessons from socialist and even 
advanced capitalist countries have shown that there is not an automatic 
relationship between legislation and social change.” 


It would not merely be enough, Rhoda argued, to dismantle 
discriminatory laws and practices that held women back. “We must 
question the patriarchal nature of the state,” she wrote, and pursue a 
“radical restructuring in the gender division of labor,” right down to the 
household level.” This was an ambitious goal, one that would require 
“coercive” labor policies.49 


That argument represented Rhoda at her most radical. But while she 
hoped to use the moment of political change to take down “patriarchy” in 


45 Ibid. 

46 Rhoda Kadalie. “Constitutional Equality,” 1995, ibid. p. 210. 

47 Ibid., p. 214. 

48 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Voice of America. Femmes d’Afrique. 25 Oct. 
1994. 

49 Rhoda Kadalie. “Constitutional Equality,” 1995, ibid. p. 221. 
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South African society, she also explicitly doubted the capacity of the state 
alone to make changes in women’s lives. 


She was also discouraged by the “state of disarray” of the women’s 
movement in the aftermath of the 1994 elections.5° She observed in 1995: 


The ANC Women’s League, which constitutes quite a major sector of 
this movement, is weak and deeply divided by a power struggle for the 
leadership; the Women’s National Coalition also suffers from a crisis of 
leadership with two key members of its national executive now serving in 
parliament; and meetings convened to discuss the setting up of national 
machinery for the Commission on Gender Equality reveal that there is 
further turmoil within the ranks. We are floundering about trying to 
articulate a programme of action that will take us beyond the equality 
provisions in the interim Constitution. 


Rhoda recommended that women “go back to our roots and recapture some 
of the energy and courage displayed by women who in the first half of the 
twentieth century challenge structures that kept them in subordination.” 
She warned that divisions within the women’s movement seemed to be an 
obstacle to progress, lamenting “the inability of South African women to 
deal adequately with conflict and difference, especially those embedded in 
the specifics of race, culture, ethnicity and religion.” While women seemed 
able to overcome such differences in the past, that seemed harder to do in 
the absence of the common enemy provided by the apartheid regime. 


For years, long before the end of apartheid, Rhoda had participated 
in public observances of Women’s Day, on August 9, a holiday celebrated 
by the anti-apartheid movement to mark the anniversary of the Women’s 
March against pass laws in 1956. In a 1996 forum to mark Women’s 
Day, which had become a national public holiday, she warned that while 
“throughout history, since 1913, black women in South Africa used their 
sexuality, their sisterhood, their loyalty to men, their disdain of men to 
assert their right to democracy,” once democracy had arrived, it had made 
women all but “invisible” to the country’s new leadership.* She declared 
that she looked forward to the day when “Women’s Day would no longer 
be needed: “I think it’s for men to make Women’s Day redundant. ... the 
time has come for men to grant equality to women.” While defending 
affirmative action policies as a necessary corrective to misogynistic 
prejudices, she added: “It was said of [Israeli prime minister] Golda Meir 


50 Rhoda Kadalie. “Where’s the Rock?” Southern African Review of Books. 


May/June 1995. 
51 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted on “Women’s Day.” SAfm radio, 9 Aug. 1996. 
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she was the best man in the Cabinet ... and I’m still looking to a future 
where we can say that that person is the best for the job, regardless of 
the gender.” 


She quipped: “Women who want to be equal to men lack ambition. 
I don’t want to be equal to men — they’ve been bad examples. I want 
transformed men and women. Both men and women need to change. ... 
Every chauvinist has a mother.” The goal, Rhoda said, was a society in 
which “the one isn’t dominant over the other.”5? But that society seemed 
a long way off, even after the first democratic elections. 


Her skepticism partly reflected the limits of the new Constitution 
itself. When it came to redressing inequalities, the text of the Constitution 
provided for measures to be taken, such as affirmative action policies, 
that would redress past discrimination. But theoretically at least, 
the constitution set limits to such actions, on the basis of “fairness.” 
Effectively, that meant the courts would have to decide the limits of 
affirmative action. On the fraught issue of land reform, which would 
remain a racial flashpoint for years, the Constitution theoretically 
permitted expropriation without compensation. But at the same time, it 
strove to protect property rights. This created an ambivalence that was 
probably necessary for the compromise that ushered in parliamentary 
democracy, but it made resolving the issue difficult. 


The Bill of Rights also included such idealistic notions as a right to 
“human dignity.” It aimed to prevent the abuses of the past, stipulating 
the right “a. not to be deprived of freedom arbitrarily or without just cause; 
b. not to be detained without trial; c. to be free from all forms of violence 
from either public or private sources; d. not to be tortured in any way; and 
e. not to be treated or punished in a cruel, inhuman or degrading way.” 
The new constitution also included a right to freedom of expression — 
although, given South Africa’s precarious social tensions, that right was 
limited by a provision barring “advocacy of hatred.” 


Perhaps most controversial of all, the new constitution included 
socioeconomic rights — a right to housing, a right to food, a right to 
education, a right to health care, and even a right to a clean environment. 
These rights, critics warned, were not justiciable — that is, they could not 
be enforced by the courts, if the government lacked the capacity to provide 
them. To deal with that problem, the constitution noted that such rights 
were subject to “progressive realisation” — i.e. they would be enforceable 
over time. 


52 Ibid. 
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The result was that South Africa’s new government was locked 
into policies that relied on the state to play the leading role. That would 
constrain future debates about how to improve the lives of the poor. For 
the moment, however, it provided millions of South Africans hope for a 
better life. 


South Africa’s new leaders prided themselves on the new rights that they 
had established in their constitution. But they wanted to guarantee that 
those rights were observed. The power and legitimacy of the Constitutional 
Court had not yet been established, and there was concern that the new 
government would abuse its parliamentary and executive powers, just as 
the apartheid regime had done. 


Under the old order, the majority party expanded the powers of 
Parliament such that it dominated both the executive and the judiciary. 
To prevent that from happening again, the new constitution provided for 
several “independent” state institutions. 


These institutions were described in Chapter 9 of the 
constitution, and they included several “state institutions supporting 
constitutional democracy”: 


Public Protector: The new constitution sought to prevent corruption 
by creating a special office to investigate the government itself, 
outside of the purview of the justice ministry or the police. The 
Public Protector, nominated for a seven-year term, would serve for 
longer than any particular five-years parliament. He or she could not 
initiate prosecutions, and could not investigate court decisions. But 
the office was given the power “to take appropriate remedial action” 
if misconduct was found, and was required to make reports of its 
inquiries public. 

South African Human Rights Commission: This was to provide general 
oversight of the government’s fulfillment of the rights enumerated in 
the new constitution, as well as the promotion of a culture of human 
rights in the country more generally. It was given the power “a. to 
investigate and to report on the observance of human rights; b. to 
take steps to secure appropriate redress where human rights have 
been violated; c. to carry out research; and d. to educate.” It also had 
the responsibility to demand that government departments provide 
annual reports on their progress towards fulfilling the constitution’s 
socioeconomic rights. 
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Commission for the Promotion and Protection of the Rights of 
Cultural, Religious and Linguistic Communities: White apartheid had 
forcibly separated South Africans of different races, and reinforced 
existing ethnic and linguistic divisions. The fact was that many South 
Africans cared deeply about their individual identities. That was as 
true of members of black tribal groups as it was of many Afrikaners, 
who had seen white minority rule as the only way to prevent their 
subjugation and assimilation. The new constitution sought to assuage 
those fears, and protect the prerogatives of traditional leaders, through 
a commission that could review the government’s compliance with 
constitutional guarantees to these communities. 

Commission for Gender Equality: This institution was an indirect 
result of Rhoda’s work at UWC, which had inspired other women 
to press for guarantees of gender equality. Though its mandate was 
somewhat amorphous — it had the power “to monitor, investigate, 
research, educate, lobby, advise and report on issues concerning 
gender equality” — its inclusion was seen as an important symbolic 
victory for feminists, who had struggled to be heard. 
Auditor-General: This office was to provide independent financial 
oversight of every government agency. The idea was to prevent 
some of the abuses of the past — such as the Information Scandal, 
in which the apartheid regime diverted funds to create a sympathetic 
newspaper, The Citizen — as well as future corruption. In a nation 
whose financial system was world-class, despite its underdeveloped 
state, the Auditor-General enjoyed particular prestige. 

Electoral Commission: Unlike the United States, where the rules 
for elections are set by politicians at the state level and only loosely 
overseen by the federal government and the courts, the electoral 
commission was to be independent of political interference, and 
administer all elections — national, provincial, and municipal. 


In late 1995, as the constitution was being finalized, Rhoda received a call 
from Nelson Mandela’s office: she was to be appointed to the South African 
Human Rights Commission. Nominated by her old friend and colleague, 
Jakes Gerwel, she was to be one of 11 commissioners, who had been chosen 
from among 85 nominees. The appointment was richly deserved: it came 
in recognition of her achievements at UWC in establishing the Gender 
Equity Unit, as well as her contribution to the anti-apartheid cause 
more generally. 
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Rhoda with President Nelson Mandela, UWC, Bellville, 1999 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 
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Letters and faxes congratulating Rhoda poured in from friends, colleagues, 
and fellow activists. Gerwel was jokingly said to have lamented “the 
departure [from UWC] of a person whose role had been to be difficult, 
uncomfortable and irritating.” >? Rhoda commented: “The gist of what he 
said was that I was a necessary irritant. I found that a compliment because, 
if I hadn’t played that role, the university could have sat back and ignored 
the fact that women academics, staff and students had particular rights 
which the institution needed to respect.” She left behind a UWC with a 
culture of “consciousness around gender issues,” and with “one of the 
best student courts in the country.” 54 


Rhoda was to be one of 11 members on the commission, chaired by 
theologian Dr. Barney Pityana, an anti-apartheid cleric in the Anglican 
Church who had spent sixteen years in exile. The other commissioners had 
similar “struggle” credentials. Notably, one of Rhoda’s colleagues was 
Helen Suzman, who had retired from politics in 1989 but who still retained 
a prominent place in South African public life and enjoyed unimpeachable 
moral stature. 


With Mandela’s blessing, Rhoda would put her skills to use and 
principles into practice. Or so she hoped. 


53 Jakes Gerwel, quoted by Institute of Democracy in South Africa. “A 
necessary irritant?”. Democracy in Action, Vol. 9 No. 7, 15 Dec. 1995. p. 10. 
The quote is indirect, not verbatim. 

54 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Institute of Democracy in South Africa, ibid. 
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“During Mandela’s reign and my stint at the Human Rights 
Commission there was much opportunity for women to engage in a 
new political discourse ... This sense of opportunity and freedom 
was short-lived.” 


Rhoda took up her position on the South African Human Rights 
Commission (SAHRC) with excitement and enthusiasm. She was among 
11 commissioners in total, each of whom was assigned specific oversight 
over one or more of South Africa’s nine provinces. 


Idasa applauded Rhoda’s appointment, noting: 


Apart from her activist credentials, Kadalie brings another kind of 


experience to this crucial work — long years of humiliation, hardship 
and oppression shared with millions of other black South Africans. Her 


family was forcibly removed from District Six [sic] near Cape Town, in 


terms of the notorious Group Areas Act, for example; she was derided for 
her curly hair and dark skin for her school for “half-castes” in Woodstock; 
she got married in Namibia, away from family and friends, because the 


man she loved was white.3 


Idasa noted that the SAHRC already faced credibility problems, because 
of a “flawed nomination process” that allowed members of the National 
Party, which had governed under apartheid, to join other parties in 
choosing the commissioners. Rhoda was prepared to look beyond that, 
arguing that while members of the old regime had to bear responsibility 
for what it had done, “these very people, who now have committed 
themselves to a human rights culture, are publicly saying that they come 
from such a history and are now prepared to start afresh.”4 


Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face: Passionate Conversations About People and 
Politics. Cape Town: Tafelberg, 2009. p. 8. 

The Kadalie family left District Six several years before the forced 
removals began, but was forcibly removed from Mowbray. 

Institute of Democracy in South Africa. “A necessary irritant?”. 
Democracy in Action, Vol. 9 No. 7, 15 Dec. 1995. p. 10. 

Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Institute of Democracy in South Africa, ibid. 
p. 11. 
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Rhoda was also given a specifically geographic mandate, 
“responsible for human rights monitoring in the Western and Northern 
Cape.”> That happened to be the region of the country with the largest 
Coloured population. Though she did not have a specifically racial mandate, 
it was understood that Rhoda’s inclusion was to provide additional 
protection for that community. Other commissioners were assigned one 
each, sometimes sharing responsibility for a single province. Rhoda was 
also assigned two committee chairmanships — one on Government and 
Parliamentary Liaison, and one on International Coordination. Only one 
other commissioner had two chairmanships. 


Rhoda with Human Rights Commissioner Helen Suzman (center), and staff 
members, including Paul Curnow (top left), Cape Town, c. 1998 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


The Commission’s first task was to explain what it was, and what the 
new Constitution meant to ordinary South Africans. A 13-page pamphlet 


5 South African Human Rights Commission. “The Chairperson, Deputy 
Chairperson, Commissioners and CEO of the South African Human 
Rights Commission.” 1996. URL: https://www.sahrc.org.za/files/ 
Commissioners%20and%20CEO%20Term%201-2.pdf. Accessed on 10 
Oct. 2021. 
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from the commission attempted to summarize the rights provided by the 
new Constitution, as well as what the Human Rights Commission would 
do to enforce them. “Some problems happen between two people, others 
between people and the government, and some may be with an employer. 
Whoever your problem is with, if it involves your human rights, we will 
try to help you work it out.”® The pamphlet listed Rhoda’s name among 
the commissioners.’ 


The Commission was plagued from the outset with many logistical 
problems. For one thing, its budget was tiny — some R6.4 million (or about 
$1million), far less than other government departments, and less than ten 
percent of what the Truth and Reconciliation Commission was allocated.® 
That money had to be stretched among many different officials: “We have 
a secretariat, we have a chief executive officer, and we have four heads of 
departments — we have a legal and investigations department, we have a 
research department, we have an education and training department, and 
we have a finance and admin[istration] department. But those departments 
themselves are very limited in their resources.” The commission wanted 
to incorporate a human rights curriculum within South Africa’s emerging 
new school curricula, but they only had two staff members to design 
materials. And finding good legal staff for the commission was difficult: 
“If we want to attract good lawyers, we have to pay.”® 


Though she had initially been a strident supporter of the Gender 
Commission, saying it was necessary in a country plagued by the 
“structural subordination of women,”? Rhoda came to believe that it 
was “an expensive exercise” to have so many Chapter 9 institutions 
competing for the same limited budget space. She added: “The Gender 
Commission is a complete duplicate of the Human Rights Commission 
.. I think we should have had a gender commissioner within the Human 
Rights Commission.”" When one commissioner resigned, it took eight 
months to find a replacement. 


6 South African Human Rights Commission. “South African Human Rights 
Commission: What You Need to Know; Protecting You, Protecting Your 
Rights.” Pamphlet. 1997. 

7 Oddly, the pamphlet listed Dr. Max Coleman as the commissioner 
for the Northern Cape, but that province actually fell under Rhoda’s 
responsibilities. Later, she also temporarily oversaw the Free State as 
well. 

8 Rhoda Kadalie, on The Law Report. SAfm, 11 Nov. 1996. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Institute of Democracy in South Africa, ibid. p. 11. 

11  Tbid. 
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Despite these challenges, Rhoda was determined to pursue her 
responsibilities with vigor. Apart from attending obligatory planning 
sessions in Johannesburg, where the Human Rights Commission was 
based, Rhoda was allowed to operate from separate offices in Cape Town. 
She worked from home for nearly a year, while the other commissioners 
occupied plush offices in the Johannesburg suburb of Houghton. 


Rhoda created a three-pronged strategy. First, she invited the public 
to lodge complaints about alleged human rights abuses directly with her 
office. Second, she decided to visit key state institutions personally, to 
introduce herself and the work of the commission. Third, she sought to 
forge partnerships with non-governmental organizations (NGOs) that 
would conduct research on human rights issues and help educate the 
public about the Bill of Rights and the commission itself. 


Most of the other commissioners did not like the idea of allowing the 
public to lodge complaints directly. But Rhoda wanted to create a public 
complaints mechanism to learn more about the public’s view of what 
human rights violations were; to work out a regular system for complaints 
to the commission; and to prepare the commission to follow up complaints 
with investigations and reports. 


Her strategy bore fruit almost immediately, as it made her office the 
most visible face of the HRC. She received hundreds of complaints, about 
half of which were outside the commission’s jurisdiction, leaving many 
legitimate issues to investigate. She explained the process: 


We encourage people to do written complaints — as you know, legal 
cases need reliable data. But we also have a big population which is 
non-literate and illiterate. So we encourage them to come to the offices 
and we take a statement under oath. We then consider is it a bona fide 
violation of a fundamental right. If it is, and if it’s serious, we consider 
it. ... We then — cases that are not in our jurisdiction, we refer ... [to] 
whatever appropriate body exists.” 


The committee had the power to initiate legal proceedings, including 
hearings. It could subpoena witnesses, and even seize documents, with 
judicial warrants. But Rhoda preferred mediation to confrontation: 
“Mediation is nice because through the process you educate the public. 
And I think, if we were heavy-handed, we wouldn’t be a good commission. 
And I have found that many people change after they actually know 


12 Ibid. 
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what the Bill of Rights are, and what people’s rights mean, because 
they’re human.” 


The commission’s proceedings were open to the public — yet here, 
too, Rhoda stressed that public hearings should be used sparingly. While 
it might be useful to present a “test case” of human rights to “educate 
the public,” she noted: “Unlike the Truth Commission, we often cannot 
seek publicity. ... Confidentiality is central to our work. And if you don’t 
keep things confidential, you often jeopardize your chances of resolving 
the case.” * 


Rhoda and the other commissioners also had legislative duties, 
monitoring pending bills in Parliament to ensure that they complied 
with the Bill of Rights and with international treaties. In addition, the 
commission’s own investigations and hearings could, in theory, culminate 
in suggestions for legislation. Rhoda noted that, given the decades of 
apartheid statutes still on the books, the commission had to be “proactive” 
in seeking out laws to be rewritten.5 


Above all these duties, Rhoda became known for interacting with the 
public about human rights issues. She familiarized herself directly with 
the most common forms of abuse experienced by South Africans on an 
everyday basis. And her office was inundated with hundreds of calls and 
human rights complaints, leading to scores of investigations on everything 
from school discipline to discrimination by the military against married 
female soldiers. 


She later recalled: 


An ordinary member of the working class, a domestic worker, will phone 
me up and tell me that her ‘madam’ has discriminated against her. 
There was a black woman who worked for a medical company where 
a doctor’s wallet got lost and he immediately accused her of stealing 
it. Security guards came in and they strip-searched her to look for this 
wallet. But this woman came to me because she knew her rights. It is 
empowering when people know their rights and act on them. This is 
what I find encouraging about South Africa today." 


Paul Curnow, who was a newly-graduated attorney from Australia who 
had married a South African, joined Rhoda’s staff as a volunteer, before 


13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Law Report, ibid. 

16 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 125. 
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Rhoda managed to secure him a stipend with the help of a grant from 
the Australian government. Now an established lawyer in Sydney with a 
practice focusing on environmental law, Curnow recalled that his early 
duties consisted of fielding calls, letters, and complaints that flooded 
Rhoda’s office.” Most of the commission’s responses simply involved 
writing letters on behalf of people with grievances, but some required 
further investigation — and revealed a country still grappling with the 
abuses of its past, and the lingering inequalities of the present. 


As such, Rhoda was soon involved in several well-publicized 
cases that both drew attention to the lingering problems with human 
rights in South Africa, and educated the public about the values the new 
constitutional order wished to promote. 


One celebrated case invoked a racist remark by an emergency 
dispatcher from the Cape Ambulance Rescue Service, who had referred 
to a suicidal black man as a “dom [stupid] darkie.” As the Sunday Times 
summarized the case: 


When Themba Mbane called the ambulance service emergency number, 
10777, after his brother had drunk battery acid earlier this month, he 
expected help. 


Instead he got a response which left him shocked. 


A transcript of the conversation which the commission has in its 
possession — Cape Metro [municipal government] has a copy — reveals 
that the operator called Mbane a “dom darkie” and said it appeared his 
brother wanted to die “so why disturb him?”.*8 


Rhoda personally served an order on the chief of ambulance services, 
demanding that he identify the operator. It was, the Times noted, “the first 
time the commission has had to resort to serving an order of compliance 
since coming into existence.” 


Later, the HRC investigated and found that Mbane had tried 
calling the emergency number five times; and that the operator, a man 
named Windsor Sass, had allegedly hung up on Mbane several times. In 
his defense, Sass argued that he had mistaken Mbane’s call for a prank. 
Still, the racist language riled the HRC, which wanted to send a message 
that such rhetoric was no longer acceptable from public employees in 


17 Paul Curnow. Personal communication with the author. 25 Mar. 2022. 
18 Yvette van Breda. “Ambulance racism furore: Legal action taken after 
operator calls caller a ‘dom darkie’.” Sunday Times, 29 Jun. 1997. 
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South Africa. It issued a finding that the operator “acted in a racist and 
humiliating manner.” 


Rhoda also took up a number of cases involving children and 
teenagers. In one case, she investigated reports of abuse at a children’s 
shelter in Stellenbosch, the capital of the Western Cape’s wine country.”° 
In September 1997, she spoke out, as amember of the commission, against 
a lenient sentence that had been given to a man convicted of raping and 
killing a five-year-old girl: “I see a recurring pattern that people are 
not being given high enough jail sentences for crimes of murder, sexual 
violence and rape. People are getting fed up. ... The state should send out a 
strong message that it’s not okay to attack children.” She recommended a 
life sentence without the possibility of parole.” 


In yet another case, an 18-year-old pupil named Mandelsizwe 
Lufele, who had grown up ina shack and considered himself a Rastafarian, 
complained that hisschoolwas requiring him tocut offhis dreadlocks before 
he could register to take final exams. Lufele claimed that the school was 
violating his right to religious expression. The Human Rights Commission, 
through Rhoda, intervened, and the school backed down without a court 
battle. The case was only one of several involving Rastafarians, one of 
whom was a policeman who also wanted to grow dreadlocks. 


Rhoda also assisted another student who had been barred from his 
school’s matric dance — the South African equivalent of the “prom” — 
because he had come in traditional African attire rather than Western 
formal dress. And she ensured that the HRC intervened on behalf of a 
student who house had been searched by a teacher who accused the pupil 
of stealing a set of keys. She also defended a student who had been expelled 
from a college in Natal for falling pregnant. 


Rhoda took a particular interest in the so-called “places of safety” 
for children, institutions established to care for children who were victims 
of abuse, juvenile offenders, or chronic truants from school. These 
places were, in fact, often dangerous for children, who were subjected 
to deprivation and to physical abuse by fellow inhabitants. Together 
with interns Paul Curnow and Jesse Goichman, Rhoda conducted an 
investigation for the SAHRC, whose findings were presented to the Western 


19 Human Rights Commission, quoted by Lindsay Barnes. “‘Dom darkie’ 
ambulance slur slammed in report.” Cape Argus, 24 Jul. 1997. 

20 Lindsay Barnes. “I quit, says ‘unhappy’ rights chief.” Cape Argus, 23 Jul. 
1997. 

21 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Lindsay Barnes and Beauregard Tromp. “Jail 
child-killer for life’.” Cape Argus, 16 Sep. 1997. 

22 Yvette van Breda. “Dreadlock victory: Matric pupil wins human rights 
battle to keep his hairstyle.” Sunday Times, 15 June 1999. 
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Cape Department of Welfare. Rhoda reported that one place of safety 
known as Lindelani, Stellenbosch, was “worse than any of the prisons 
visited in the Western Cape.” Citing the provisions of the country’s new Bill 
of Rights, Rhoda reminded the provincial authorities of the need to build a 
“human rights culture” in the places of safety, and made several concrete 
recommendations for physical improvements to the facilities, as well as 
for the retraining of staff and for monitoring by outside institutions.” 


Rhoda often weighed in publicly on human rights abuses that 
attracted the country’s attention. But she resisted knee-jerk responses. In 
1997, awoman named Nomboniso Gasa claimed to have been raped by a 
white man on Robben Island, which had, by then, been converted from 
a prison into a museum. The police investigated, but failed to find any 
solid leads.7* Rhoda suspected that Gasa’s story was not what it seemed, 
and was critical of the way that Gasa pursued the case — for example, 
her apparent delay in seeing a doctor as soon as possible for a forensic 
examination. The two exchanged letters privately, in which Gasa accused 
Rhoda of trying to “discredit” hers; Rhoda advised Gasa to “take time 
to heal” but also noted, sadly, that there was a “due legal process” that 
had to be followed.” When the police closed their inquiry later that year, 
Rhoda publicly defended their decision to do so — against protests by 
the Commission on Gender Equality and feminists who were adamant 
that Gasa deserved to be believed, as a purported victim.” (Today, Gasa 
maintains that she was indeed raped on the island, and blames police for 
a botched investigation.*) 


As antisemitism became a more dangerous threat to South Africa’s 
small Jewish community, with the rise of a radical Islamic extremist 
minority, Rhoda spoke out stridently against anti-Jewish prejudice and 
violence. In July 1997, a group of anti-Israel demonstrators marched to 
the Israeli consulate in Cape Town, chanting “One Zionist, one bullet” 


23 Rhoda Kadalie et al. “Meeting with the Department of Welfare on Places 
of Safety for Children.” Memorandum, 9 Dec. 1997. 

24 Staff Reporter. “Gasa: The rape was only the start of her nightmare.” 
Mail & Guardian, 4 Apr. 1997. URL: https://mg.co.za/article/1997-04- 
04-gasa-the-rape-was-only-the-start-of-her-nightmare/. Accessed 
on 8 Jul. 2022. 

25 Nomboniso Gasa. Letter to Rhoda Kadalie. 16 Mar. 1997. 

26 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Nomboniso Gasa. 23 Mar. 1997. 

27 Lindsay Barnes. “Anger As Island Rape Case Closed.” Cape Argus, 20 Oct. 
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and “Death to Israel” — slogans that Rhoda called “irresponsible and 
openly incite racial hatred and violence.”?? The violence was more than 
theoretical: a Jewish home in the suburb of Newlands was bombed, and 
there were bomb threats to other Jewish institutions, including a nursing 
home, which Rhoda condemned as “obviously racist and anti-Semitic.” 3° 


Her role on the HRC also allowed her to speak out on other prominent 
issues related to human rights. When a court ruled that gays had the right 
to consensual sex in private, overturning a conviction for sodomy, Rhoda 
joined other gay rights activists in hailing the ruling. “Western Cape 
Human Rights Commissioner Ms Rhoda Kadalie said the ruling was a great 
victory for the gay liberation movement,” the Cape Times reported." 


She also took up the cause of victims for which the public had little 
sympathy. These included homeless people, including children, who 
began taking up residence on the streets of Cape Town, at times harassing 
tourists and passersby for money or food. An informal poll by the Cape 
Argus in 1997 found that some 99% of readers believed that “vagrants and 
street children should be removed” by police.?? Despite public support for 
vigorous police action, Rhoda and the HRC took up the cause of homeless 
people and children who said they had been arrested for no reason. The HRC, 
at Rhoda’s direction, worked with police, church groups, and community 
organizations to coordinate a more humane and effective approach — one 
that did not criminalize homeless people merely for being on the street. 


KKK 


Rhoda took a particular interest in the tactics of the police, and the 
conditions of South Africa’s prisons. Law enforcement in South Africa was 
often a brutal, and primitive, affair. The primary task of the police had 
been to enforce apartheid’s racial boundaries and to suppress political 
dissent. Little attention had been paid to ordinary crime prevention, 
or investigation; moreover, a significant proportion of the police were 
functionally illiterate. 


Meanwhile, South Africa was experiencing a shocking rise in crime. 
The murder rate had risen dramatically since the end of apartheid, peaking 


29 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Staff Reporter. “Racist attack condemned.” 
Sowetan, 16 Jul. 1997. 

30 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Lisa Templeton. “Muslim leaders slam attack 
on Jewish home.” Cape Times, 15 Jul. 1997. p. 3. 

31 Lisa Templeton. “Adult gay sex is not a crime, court rules.” Cape Times, 
5 Aug. 1995. 

32 Editorial board. “People of the streets.” Cape Argus, 25 Aug. 1997. 
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in the years of political transition, against a background of political 
violence and institutional change. 


Rhoda defended victims of crime, a growing but largely neglected 
group of South Africans whose voices the government preferred to ignore. 
She was particularly adamant about bringing an end to rape — and on 
insisting that men take responsibility for educating each other.» At the 
same time, she tried to open dialogues with Cape Town’s gang leaders, 
who offered their help in de-escalating the violence in the city and 
had been ignored by other branches of government. The issue became 
particularly acute in the late 1990s as a new Islamic group called People 
Against Gangsterism and Drugs (PAGAD) began taking the law into its 
own hands, assassinating gang leaders and suspected criminals. Within 
a few years, PAGAD had been infiltrated by Islamic terrorists who carried 
out a series of bombings throughout the city before being shut down by 
police. The HRC spoke out openly against PAGAD’s vigilantism.3+ 


The crime wave placed increased pressure on the police to act. But 
they were ill-equipped to do so; they were sometimes victims of crime 
themselves. Many South African police stations hired private security 
firms to protect them from criminals who saw the facilities as inviting 
targets for robbery, given the weapons stockpiled there, and the drugs and 
cash often stored as evidence. 


That, in turn, meant that police were often inclined to be brutal in 
their methods. The death penalty was banned in the new South Africa, 
having lost much of its legitimacy after the apartheid regime used it 
against political opponents. So police often took the law into their own 
hands, killing suspects in confrontations rather than risk the possibility 
that the justice system would simply release them back onto the street. 


Rhoda was adamantly opposed to the death penalty: she criticized 
the premier of the Western Cape at the time, who called for a referendum 
on the subject, calling it “gross political opportunism.” She argued: “The 
death penalty does not stamp out crime and it has not done so anywhere 
in the world where it has been or is being practiced, and it does not deter 
more effectively than any other punishments.”#5 The real problem, she 
said, was the continued failure of the criminal justice system, from a 
failure to investigate crimes, to the overcrowding of prisons. 


33 Lindsay Barnes. “Bear witness against crime, women urged.” Cape 
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There was also police corruption at every level — from high-ranking 
officials who developed lucrative relationships with crime syndicates, to 
low-level officers who hustled bribes from prostitutes and drug dealers. 


Rhoda had plenty of experience dodging the apartheid police — the 
spies on her street, the riot crews on campus. She soon encountered the 
rot in the post-apartheid police force in an unexpected fashion. 


One evening, she was driving with Julia in the coastal Cape Town 
neighborhood of Sea Point when she had a minor car accident. When 
they went to the Sea Point police station to report the crash for insurance 
purposes, Rhoda was shocked to see officers parading a string of 
prostitutes, one after the other, into holding cells. 


When she asked what was going on, one of the officers laughingly 
said that they were simply waiting for the pimps to show up and pay 
cash to have the women released. Furious at the obvious exploitation of 
these vulnerable women, Rhoda introduced herself as a human rights 
commissioner and took the issue to the top of police management. 


Rhoda also received a formal complaint from members of the 
public regarding a type of baton that security officers at the University 
of the Western Cape had begun using — or abusing — in crowd control 
during continued protests on campus. The device looked somewhat like 
an ordinary nightstick or club: it was long and black, with a black handle. 
But it functioned as a stun gun, shooting a high-voltage current that was 
used to intimidate members of the public — or to torture detainees in 
holding cells. 


Rhoda recalled: 


I had just been appointed Human Rights Commissioner in 1995. A senior 
black woman student came to my office to lodge a complaint that UWC 
officials had used stun batons on students when the university suddenly 
announced a shift in the admissions schedule to hours earlier. The 
students stampeded fearing that they might lose an admission. University 
officials then used the stun batons on students, men and women alike. 
Some women fainted. 


Upon investigation the university authorities refused to respond to my 
requests. Forgetting that I had many admirers in the administration, 
university officials in the administration leaked information to me that 
there was a cache of armaments from the old apartheid days, consisting, 
inter alia, of stun batons, used to control the students. 
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My report went viral internationally, and was even commented upon 
by Amnesty International. Needless to say, the university was pissed off 
with me, but they promised to confiscate the cache.?° 


It was a small step toward progress, under difficult circumstances. In 
appreciation for her work, the students gave her a gift: a framed stun 
baton, encased in glass. She hung it in the entrance of her Woodstockhome, 
where it hovered whimsically above her guests, among the paintings and 
Africana that had already been mounted on the pastel pink walls. 


K 


SPORTER A MAN 
EMPOWER A NATAN 


i 


Rhoda receives a stun baton in appreciation for her work on behalf of 
student protesters, c. 1998 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


36 Personal communication with the author. Feb. 1. 
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Surprisingly, Rhoda found that the police were willing to work with her. She 
held meetings with Leon Wessels, who had been the police commissioner 
in the old regime. He enjoyed the fact that she spoke with him in Afrikaans, 
and the two of them exchanged compliments: “With that tie,” she once 
joked, “you and I will rule the world.” He invited her to address recruits 
at South Africa’s police academies, and introduced her to his colleagues: 
“With that tannie [aunt], we’ll work well together,” he said. 


Rhoda worked with the South African Police Service (SAPS), the 
national police force (municipal police forces did not yet exist; local police 
stations were branches of the national agency). She was adamant that the 
abuse of force had to be stopped; at the same time, she had an appreciation 
for the difficult job the police had to do in handling an overwhelming 
crime wave. 


Through patient work with the police hierarchy, old and new, 
Rhoda was able to introduce educational materials and training practices 
that taught officers the basic principles of the country’s new culture of 
human rights. 


2k ok 2k 


Another topic on which Rhoda developed a close interest was prison 
reform. The apartheid-era prisons were notoriously crowded; they were in 
an even worse state in the new South Africa, with arrests and convictions 
running high. Prisoners awaiting trial — some of whom were young and 
naive — were often held together with hardened criminals, and often for 
months at a time. 


Moreover, the prisons were largely run by large syndicates known as 
the “number gangs.” These had a history dating back decades, to the early 
years of the South African penitentiary system. But they became even 
more notorious in the midst of South Africa’s crime wave. 


Of particular note were the gangs known as the 26, 27, and 28 
gangs, each of which required inmates to commit particular crimes to gain 
acceptance. The 26s required theft; the 28s, murder. Prisoners who failed 
to join a gang were often targeted by those who had done so. 


In such circumstances, prisons were not places for correction or 
rehabilitation, for most inmates. Instead, they were places where prisoners 
were subject to grotesque abuses, and where first-time offenders were 
trained to be hardened, violent criminals. 


Moreover, through corruption in the prison service, gang leaders 
and drug kingpins were able to rule their empires outside the prison from 
inside. For many criminals, the boundaries between life behind bars and 
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life outside — often in impoverished circumstances — became so blurred 
as to be almost nonexistent. 


Rhoda took up the cause of prison reform out of a realization that 
many who were inside the system were victims of it. Apartheid had 
previously made even mundane economic activities, such as owning 
multiple businesses, illegal for black South Africans. In addition, the 
glaring inequalities of South African life were a constant temptation to 
crime, especially for the uneducated masses. 


As amember of the South African Human Rights Commission, Rhoda 
had unique and unfettered access to prisons whose very name, in the very 
recent past, had triggered dread in the hearts of many South Africans. She 
made several visits to prisons in the Cape region and elsewhere, inspecting 
conditions directly. 


As with the police, she found that administrators were eager to 
cooperate with her, and opened up facilities for her to inspect, including 
the notorious Pollsmoor Prison, where Mandela had been held for several 
years. One of her allies in reforming the prison was Freddie Engelbrecht, 
who was the area manager for the prison service, in charge of Pollsmoor 
and several other prisons. Another was Johnny Jansen, the head of the 
maximum security facilities at Pollsmoor, which was among South 
Africa’s largest such facilities. 


Engelbrecht and Jansen seized the opportunity to work with Rhoda 
to turn Pollsmoor into acorrectional facility, rather than just a place where 
criminals victimized each other. She organized training in basic human 
rights principles for the prison wardens, and was invited in return to 
charitable functions with prison officials, including auctions of art made 
by some of the prisoners. 


Engelbrecht recalled meeting Rhoda for the first time. He and Jansen 
decided to be straightforward with her about the problems at Pollsmoor, 
sensing that she would see through any attempt to sugarcoat the reality 
about conditions. “We were very scared of her,” he recalled. “We tried to 
speak the truth but not hide anything because she knew she would find out 
and then be very disappointed in us.” 3” They earned her trust, and began a 
close working relationship. 


Jansen later recalled: 


Rhoda Kadalie was one of those people I will never forget, I will be 
honest. What impressed me at the time was her vision. She had quite a 


37 Freddie Engelbrecht. Personal communication with the author, 14 Mar. 
2022. 
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clear vision for human rights in South Africa, and in prisons in particular. 
She was part of the political struggle, in which I was also a part, when 
we fought the apartheid system — she was also an activist during those 
days. And [her] becoming the human rights commissioner was one of the 
best things that could have happened to prisons, not just in the Western 
Cape province but in South Africa ... I was very fortunate to cross roads 
with her at the time, because my vision and Rhoda’s vision coincided.3* 


He added that Rhoda’s support for reform in the prisons was “not just 
in words”: “She came to the prison and to be involved in activities at the 
prison, and it was any time of the day and any time of the night.” During 
searches of prison cells at night, Jansen recalled, he would call Rhoda at 
2:00 or 3:00 in the morning to supervise the guards’ behavior to ensure it 
conformed with human rights standards. She would immediately drive to 
the prison, roughly half an hour from her home. 


The young Paul Curnow was deeply impressed by Rhoda’s work in 
the prisons. She could speak to the wardens in Afrikaans, and communicate 
with prisoners in the local Cape Flats dialect. And she was fearless: “We 
would walk through the cells, and she’d do prison inspections, and talk to 
the wardens and prisoners, and she’d be there with all the gang members, 
with all the tattoos, making them laugh.” 


In 1997, there was public outrage when some prisoners at Pollsmoor 
were assaulted and robbed by prison guards armed with shotguns. 
Engelbrecht recalled that he “called the provincial commissioner, [and] 
asked for [an] emergency support team around the Western Cape to 
search the facility.” President Nelson Mandela himself, who had once 
been imprisoned at Pollsmoor, visited the facility and ordered an inquiry. 


Engelbrecht feared that he and Jansen would be set up as the fall guys 
for the problems at the prison, partly because of their role in the wardens’ 
labor union, the Police and Prisons Civil Rights Union (Popcru), which had 
been established in 1989, just before the end of apartheid. He believed that 
Sipho Mzimela, the Minister of Correctional Services, “wanted to dismiss 
them, needed to find somebody that [the government] can blame.” In 
Parliament, Limpho Hani, the widow of the late South African Communist 
Party leader Chris Hani, was the chair of the relevant portfolio committee, 
and she “accused us of wanting to undermine the government of the day,” 
Engelbrecht recalled. 


Rhoda, who trusted Engelbrecht and Jansen, intervened: “She saved 
us, our careers, and she protected us.” She also urged that the report into 


38 Johnny Jansen. Personal communication with the author. 14 Mar 2022. 
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the incidents at the prison not be delayed: “I appeal to the president and 
the commission of inquiry to release the findings as soon as possible so 
that the process is not hampered in the prison.” 39 


In her tenure on the HRC, Rhoda visited every prison in the Western 


Cape and the Northern Cape. As Rhoda would later recall, the prisoners 
were often exceedingly polite as they detailed their grievances. She was 
usually the first woman that many of the male inmates had seen in years; 
when she brought a female intern along with her, some of the men would 


thank her effusively for the sight. 


After months of investigation, the Human Rights Commission 


produced a report, largely written by Rhoda. The introduction explained: 


Questions have been asked as to why the Commission seems to have 
prioritised prisons. Criticism has been levelled at the Commission on the 
basis that there was not likely to be anything new that would come out of 
any inquiry the Commission might undertake. We decided to undertake 
the inquiry for the following reasons: 


The prison population in South Africa was so disproportionately high 
that the maintenance of prison services was a major drain on national 
resources; Something needed to be done to address the culture of 
crime in prisons and the excessive recidivism which characterises our 
prison system. 


The history of South Africa was such that the people most affected by 
a dysfunctional and malfunctioning prison system were those who had 
also been victims of apartheid. It was important both to take account 
of the legacy of apartheid that is responsible for our swelling prison 
population and to take steps to develop a different calibre of prison 
system that would be consistent with our new Constitution and with 
international norms and standards. 


We believe that a humane and compassionate prison system is ultimately 
not only consistent with our Constitution but will ensure the preservation 
of human dignity to many who have lost all hope in humanity and have 
violated the rights and humanity of others.4° 


39 
40 
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The report included several pages of straightforward recommendations 
for improving the prisons, from improving the quality of food, to involving 
the private sector in developing skills training programs for inmates. It 
also called for investigations of alleged corruption and criminality among 
officials in the prison system, and a retraining of personnel to educate 
them in the rights- oriented values of the new South Africa. 


The report concluded: 


The challenge of developing a human rights culture is a formidable one 
facing our society. In responding to such a challenge we cannot exclude 
any constituency from enjoying and laying claim to the protections and 
benefits that our Constitution has to offer. 


The correctional system has an important role to play in contributing to 
‘maintaining and protecting a just, peaceful and safe society.” 


The report asserted that prisoners, too, had rights — not a popular view in 
the midst of a crime wave — and that upholding their rights was crucial to 
the entire edifice of human rights in the new South Africa. 


Rhoda’s report was considered so thorough and so powerful that 
President Mandela instructed Minister Mzimela to continue to inspect the 
prisons. Whether that meant any prospect for change was unclear, but she 
had gone above and beyond in the performance of her duties. 


Moreover, Rhoda had built a relationship with the warders. “We 
basically became friends,” Engelbrecht explained, “and then she really 
got involved in Pollsmoor with social innovations.” Rhoda encouraged 
prisoners to work in various capacities in the prison — a hair salon, for 
example, or in a vegetable garden that would then donate the food the 
inmates had harvested. She also supported new programs such as an 
effort to call in young offenders and scare them off in terms of committing 
crimes, and say they shouldn’t come there.” She also supported the prison 
employees when they challenged the ANC’s aggressive affirmative action 
policies, which had the effect of preventing the hiring and promotion of 
Coloured warders so that local prisons could meet national, “African” 
demographic targets. 


“Rhoda played a major role, she changed our mindsets,” Engelbrecht 
concluded. “She guided us in terms of how to treat a person, despite the 
fact that a person was sentenced and committed a crime. 


41 Ibid, 50-51. 
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“She is, for me, like Madiba and Tutu — that stature, as a woman 
who stands up for what is right and what is just. And that, for me, is one 
of the major things that said to me this is a person to have a relationship 
with, to learn from, a teacher, a mentor, an amazing person — especially 
because everything at that time was deurmekaar [disorderly].” 


Even as she defended the rights of prisoners, Rhoda devoted 
attention to the rights of victims of crime, as well — especially women. 
In 1997, she was invited to address the handover of an evaluation of the 
Wynberg Sexual Offences Court, anew specialized court to deal specifically 
with rape and other crimes, whose primary victims were female. The court 
had been established during the transition from apartheid to democracy 
by the attorney general of the Western Cape, after public outrage at the 
mishandling of rape cases in local magistrates’ courts. 4 


In her remarks, Rhoda noted the problem of the “secondary 
victimisation” of rape survivors, who were often stigmatized and who 
were often humiliated by the insensitivity of the judicial system. Rhoda 
noted the human rights training that police had received, partly at 
her instigation, as well as the fact that the new Constitution included 
guarantees of the “freedom and security of the person.” In keeping with 
her academic training, she noted the need for careful, expert evaluation 
of the Wynberg court as the pilot project before the model it created 
could be replicated in other provinces. She promised that the Human 
Rights Commission would “monitor on an ongoing basis government’s 
commitment to addressing the human rights of women.” 43 


In keeping with that commitment, Rhoda returned to UWC in 
December 1996 to open a special facility, the Women and Human Rights 
Documentation Centre, which served as a library and resource center for 
women’s rights. A newsletter recalled the event: “We were delighted to 
have Ms. Rhoda Kadalie of the South African Human Rights Commission 
deliver the guest speech at the reception. She highlighted the important 
role of the Center as a resource in research, advocacy and lobbying aimed at 
advancing the equal status and development of women in South Africa.” 44 


KKK 


42 Sharon Stanton et al. Improhelpful reminder that 
the doctrine of the Trinity may in fact make matters far more complex. 


Giorgio Agamben is an Italian philosopher. In the tradition of 
Foucault, he is engaged in writing a history — or better, a genealogy, 
and better still an archaeology — of modern politics in the West. In a 
recent study translated as The Kingdom and the Glory (2011) he argues 
that present-day notions of politics in the West can only be understood 
against the background of Christian theology — although most political 
philosophers do not realise this at all.?” 


His argument is therefore one continuous engagement with Carl 
Schmitt, the famous 20th century German legal scholar, who also argued, 
in his controversial Political Theology, that politics can eventually be 
based only on theology (and therefore also a continuous engagement 
with Erik Peterson, the opponent of Schmitt and the discussion partner of 
Karl Barth).?8 


27 Agamben (2011). The present work is part of a much larger project, 
called Homo Sacer, on the genealogy (or nature) of power in the West. 
This work is therefore Homo Sacer II,2 in the series, not yet completed. 

28 See the influential study Schmitt (2005), as well as the essays published 
as Political Theology II: The myth of the closure of any political theology, M. 
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Over and above Schmitt, who defended absolute sovereignty (of the 
political leader, in his case Hitler) over politics and law, who declared that 
the sovereign possesses absolute power (exemplified in the right to declare 
a state of emergency, suspending both all political discussion and the rule 
of law) and who based that on an understanding of the divine sovereignty, 
Agamben argues that economy (understood to include both what is today 
called the economy, but also what is called the practical administration of 
government) is where power really functions. 


According to Agamben, Schmitt (like Foucault, albeit in a different 
way) was therefore correct in his opinion that the paradigm of politics 
today is to be found in the history of Christian theology, but he was 
mistaken in his opinion where real power is exercised. It does not belong 
to the (political) sovereign, but it is distributed all over the economy which 
includes the government and its administration — and yes, its original 
paradigm is indeed to be found in the history of Christian theology, namely 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. The subtitle of his work is therefore ‘For a 
Theological Genealogy of Economy and Government.’ 


This is not the place to enter in detail into his argument on politics 
and the economy and not even the place to follow his creative and often 
fascinating reconstruction of the archaeology of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. We only follow very broad strokes of his argument in an attempt 
to sense some of the relevance for our theme of discernment of the divine 
presence and actions.?9 


The key to understanding his discussions of ‘kingdom’, ‘power’ 
and ‘glory’ lies in the widespread use of the notion of ‘economy’ already 
in Paul and then in the early church, and in the distinction which then 
developed between ‘theologia’ in the strict sense of the word (also called 
the immanent Trinity) and ‘oikonomia’ as description of God’s actions in 
history, in Jesus Christ and in the Spirit, through both the One eternally 
begotten and the One proceeding from the Father, in short, through what 
is today often called the missio Dei.?° 


Put simply, the church became increasingly interested in the 
economy, in what God was (supposedly) doing. What Paul still described 
as ‘the economy of the mystery’ (meaning: what we see in Christ is the 


Hoelzl & G. Ward (eds.) (2008). For a recent detailed and authoritative 
interpretation of Schmitt’s contribution and remarkable influence, see 
Mehring (2009). For the relationship between Erik Peterson and Barth, 
see for example Nichtweiss (2005) (with literature). 

29 ~All the following references are therefore to Agamben (2011). For a very 
helpful discussion, see also Brouwer (2020). 

30 Fora very insightful discussion of the history and use of the term missio 
Dei, see Flett (2010). 
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revelation of God’s mystery) became ‘the mystery of the economy’ — a 
fascination with the questions relating to what precisely was happening 
and how precisely God was actively involved. 


By way of the notion of ‘God’s will’ (which Agamben describes as a 
kind of invention by the church to overcome the gap, the aporia between 
theology and economy, between immanent and historical, the fracture 
between being and action), by way of a very complex doctrine of (different) 
providence(s), by way of a detailed angelology — and all these he documents 
in minute philological detail from the history of Christian theology — the 
church gradually built complex bridges to relate (the inactive immanent 
Godself) with the actual realities of history and the world. 


The kingdom (theologia, the immanent Trinity) was seen as inactive, 
while the real effective power was given to and administered by a diversity 
of administrators (powers, structures, laws, angels, will, providence, 
general and special, among others). The power(s) represented the 
king(dom), even in its own absence and inactivity, increasingly to such 
an extent that the glory owed to the kingdom, and needed to legitimate 
the power(s), became more and more real, and was no longer only symbol 
and ritual. 


Again, Agamben provides intriguing examples of glory that was given 
to material objects and military or cultic events justifying the power(s) in 
their historical functions of representing the (inactive, absent, immanent) 
kingdom. The most glorious is perhaps the empty throne, surrounded and 
adorned with all kinds of regalia — that had to be worshiped as if the power 
representing the kingdom were in fact present. On his cover is a beautiful 
picture of such an empty throne, from the Papal Basilica of St. Paul outside 
the Walls in Rome, but this is just one example of many. 


For Agamben, this archaeology is important to show (over against 
Schmitt) that the sovereign is not that powerful, but is in fact inactive (like 
the Fisher King of the Grail Legend, or contemporary monarchs in Western 
democracies, le roi règne, mais il ne gouverne pas), and that real power in 
contemporary societies is exercised by those who administer government 
and economy, while the public opinion and public media provide the 
necessary glory, keeping up the glorious appearances of the powers, so 
that we all believe there is somewhere a king on a throne behind the glories 
of the spectacles offered to us. 


For many other reasons the study is also fascinating for theological 
readers, including radical implications for issues of providence and 
notions of secularism. For the purpose of discernment, however, major 
implications and questions should already become clear. 
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To put them in Agamben’s terms, is it really possible for us to discern 
the presence and the actions of Godself in our world and in history with the 
help of the doctrine of the Trinity, if the doctrine of the Trinity was indeed 
developed to protect the fracture between immanent and economic? Is it 
really possible for us to reckon with God as living and free, and the future 
therefore as contingent and open (Durand)? Are we perhaps rather trying to 
discern the divine economy and mission, the providence of God, the divine 
will, natural laws and processes, perhaps the role of angels and spiritual 
powers? In that case, however, is our view on the divine providence or will 
or natural laws not once again be a kind of pattern, a blueprint, a fixed 
scheme? Remembering, for example, John Calvin’s 159 sermons on the 
Book of Job, struggling ‘to trust in the often incomprehensible providence 
of God’ amidst experiences of darkness, hiddenness, and unknowability — 
what can we finally know about the arcana operatio, the ‘secret operation 
of God’ ?3! Could we ever succeed in not being misled by the glory, justifying 
the powers governing our world, our histories and our lives? Are we in any 
way able to escape the relativity of our points of view, our stories and our 
idolatrous imaginations (Niebuhr)? Even when we employ the images 
of our Christological faith and our Trinitarian creeds, or our discourses 
of God’s providence and will, do our interpretations not remain partial, 
contested, conflicting, witnesses to our lack of spiritual knowledge (Van 
de Beek, Welker)? In short, in our attempts at spiritual discernment, 
what are we truly discerning — and what could be the proper, modest 
enough language to describe what we are actually doing? Our discourses 
of discernment are after all also rhetorical languages, and therefore 
languages of power? 


6. Concluding comments celebrating CW Burger 


I consciously tried to pay tribute to Coenie Burger also by way of my 
formal treatment of this topic. As so often in our wonderful friendship 
over so many years, I did not choose the topic, but it was given to me, and 
in fact if I did not explicitly ask for the topic, I would probably only have 
seen it today, on the programme. Like so often before, he seems to think 
that serious systematic theologians should have something to say on 
any possible theme — without any reflection and preparation (somewhat 
like Luther on pastors, who should always be immediately ready to pray, 
preach and die). 


31 See, for example, Smit ‘On illness and providence? Questions from the 
Reformed tradition’ (2009) (with extensive literature); but in much 
more detail the work of Susan Schreiner, for example her Where shall 
wisdom be found? (1994); her The theater of his glory (2001); and again 
her very helpful essay ‘Calvin as an interpreter of Job’ (2006). 
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I deliberately tried not to be practical, because he is the practical 
theologian, often asking me systematic theological questions, because he is 
keenly interested in systematic theology and convinced of the importance 
of systematic theological reflection. I know by now that he will draw 
practical conclusions for himself, on plans and priorities and processes. 


I also tried not to give any coherent answer at all, but only to raise 
a diversity of issues, somehow related to one another. Most of the time, 
Coenie does not want answers and he will in any case not follow the 
answers one gives; he is more interested in gathering information, if 
possible from as many people and many sources as possible, and then he 
will make up his own mind. He has always been more interested in the 
conversation itself than in any advice and opinions, more interested in 
friends and friendship and fellowship than in being told what to do. 


I consciously tried to respond to the theme by raising questions, 
since this is what he often wants to hear. He would often ask one’s 
opinion about possible difficulties and concerns, about potential risks and 
dangers, about problems that should be taken into account — something 
that I always appreciated, since I like the question marks more than the 
answers myself. 


I further tried to provide the information and to raise the concerns 
in the form of references. 
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The Trinity In Early Traditions*? 


Tanya van Wyk 


1. Introduction: The significance of the Cappadocian legacy 


In the 20th century various theological disciplines and loci of Systematic 
Theology, as well as the social sciences in general, rediscovered the rich 
heritage of the classic Doctrine of the Trinity (O’ Donnell 1988:5—34; see 
Grenz 2001:25—27). Aspects for reflection ranged from metaphysics in 
philosophy to morality and spirituality in theology (O’Collins 1999:1—25; 
see also Bryant 1990:4—20). The phenomenon of ‘plurality’ was probably 
one of the most prominent stimuli for the discussion (see Migliore 
2004:145). South African systematic theologian, Rian Venter (2011:3), calls 
it a ‘Trinitarian renaissance’ and a ‘rediscovery of Trinitarian grammar’ 
in his work Speaking God today. According to Venter (2011:2, footnote 4), 
Theologies of the Other (Kärkkäinen 2004; Callen 2004; Shults 2005) with 
their focus on aspects such as class, race, culture and gender, are the 
point of departure of Alain Badiou’s ([2005] 2007:166) statement in the 
twentieth century that ‘the God of monotheisms’ is dead.? It is against 


1 This contribution was originally published in Afrikaans, titled 
‘Transformasie, partisipasie en pluraliteit — die Kappadosiese erfenis 
vir die Sistematiese Teologie in die derde millennium’ , in HTS Theological 
Studies 69(1):2013. 

2. In recognition of the academic support Prof Rian Venter over a decade 
and his legacy of writing and teaching an existential grammar of faith 
about the Trinity and in recognition of the translation of this contribution 
from Afrikaans into English by Prof Yolanda Dreyer. 

3 Badiou ([2005] 2007) focuses on 75 years of the 20th century, from 
the beginning of the World War I in 1914 and the Russian revolution 
of 1917 and ending with the dismantling of the USSR and the end 
of the Cold War. He criticises totalitarism as master narrative and 
proposes counternarratives that are not based on logic and dialectics 
as epistemology. He replaces ‘formalized inhumanism’ with ‘animal 
humanism’. Andrew Koch (2009:119) begins his review article on 
Badiou’s book in the journal, The Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
with the following: ‘The twentieth century was a century of terror, 
destruction, and acts of barbarism on a scale never before witnessed 
in human history. The century began with Herculean acts of genius 
and the potential to transform the world into something just shy of 
paradise. Human beings were in charge. God was dead, and for the first 
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this background that, a decade later, Harvey Cox (1999), in his work The 
myth of the twentieth century: The rise and fall of secularization and Richard 
Kearney (2010) in his work Anatheism: Returning to God after God, illustrate 
the relative value of Christianity in the 20th century. 


Jaco de Witt (2008:16-17), a student of Venter’s, identified two 
reasons for the renewed interest in Trinitarian thought. First, the increasing 
prominence of plurality in the social sciences challenges theologians to 
communicate very clearly in society on Christian identity and the meaning 
of a ‘Christian life’. He puts it as follows: ‘This search to achieve a better 
articulation about the Christian God led to the re-evaluation of the way 
we have viewed and conversed about the Trinity in the past’ (De Witt 
2008:117). Secondly, postmodernity requires that ‘God-talk’ should be 
personal. It should be communicated with legitimacy and in dynamic 
social and relational language, taking modern-day realities into account. 
For Cunningham (2003:189; see De Witt 2008:17), elements of Trinitarian 
theology can be useful for meaning-making in a postmodern context. 


Venter applies his idea of a ‘Trinitarian renaissance’ in Systematic 
Theology to the challenges of being a church in a postmodern world with 
its changing demographics. Formal and informal urbanisation, inner 
cities and informal settlements have a particular impact on society. This 
means that the combination of ‘relational Trinitarian’ and ‘postmodern 
ecclesiological’ thinking has become especially relevant. Venter 
(2006:201-224) makes a connection between a ‘Trinitarian ecclesiology’ 
and a ‘philosophy of space’. Engaging with Venter’s work and with an 
emphasis on plurality, this contribution highlights the ekklésia as space. 
Rather than the more general ‘Trinitarian renaissance’, the interest here is 
specifically a ‘Cappadocian renaissance’. Where the focus is on relationships 
within the multifaceted and complex realities of the postmodern ekklésia, 
the Cappadocian legacy is of singular importance. In the earliest ‘apostolic 
church’ the aspect of diversity and the one Spirit were inseparable: 


Just as a body, though one, has many parts, but all its many parts form 
one body, so it is with Christ. For we were all baptized by one Spirit so as 
to form one body — whether Jews or Gentiles, slave or free — and we were 
all given the one Spirit to drink (1 Cor 12:12-13). 


time in human history mankind was unleashed from the shackles of 
superstition and ‘ignorance’. Alain Badiou’s book, The Century, concerns 
the question of what happened to derail the Enlightenment, Humanism, 
and all the promise of a Prometheus that was now unchained.’ 
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Paul’s ‘coordination of relationships’, to put it in contemporary systematic 
theological language, is articulated as follows in Otto Weber’s rendition 
of Karl Barth’s ecclesiology (quotation marks and italics indicate Barth’s 
own words and emphases in his Kirchliche Dogmatik, Volume IV, 3/2): 


The church is in Christ! This ‘order of grace’ is simultaneously an ‘order 
of being’ ... The Holy Spirit is the power, and the actions of the Spirit are 
to coordinate the ‘being of Jesus Christ’ and the ‘being of the church’, 
which differs from him, but is included in him ... The Holy Spirit is the 
power behind the action Jesus Christ took under his own authority. It 
is only in the Holy Spirit that the being of the church can be a predicate 
or dimension of the being of Jesus Christ himself. The christological 
foundation of the church is its pneumatological reality! (Weber [1963] 
19674:319). 


The emphasis on relational coordination between Father, Son and Spirit as 
an ontic connection between ‘being’ (Sein) and ‘action’ (Aktion) reflects 
the legacy of the Cappadocians. Traces of this heritage can also be found 
in the work of Schleiermacher (19th century) and Barth (20th century). In 
Schleiermacher’s grammar of faith, the discussion of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity appears at the end, though it is an implicit point of departure. Barth 
begins his Kirchliche Dogmatik explicitly with the Doctrine of the Trinity 
(KD, 2/1, in Weber [1963] 1967b) — a result of his view of Scripture — (KD 
1/1 in Weber ([1963] 1967b:11—21) and ends with ecclesiology (KD 4/3, in 
Weber ([1963] 1967b) (see Schüssler Fiorenza, in Mariña 2005:171-188). 


A modern theologian, Robert W. Jenson (1982), and a contemporary 
of Schleiermacher, Johann A. Möhler ([1827] 1996:5, 430), were both of 
the opinion that Schleiermacher did not connect being church and being a 
believer with the classical Cappadocian Doctrine of the Trinity. Theologians 
such as Richard R. Niebuhr (1964:156), Wolfhart Pannenberg (1991) and 
Jürgen Moltmann ([1980] 1981) had different perspectives on the matter 
and were critical of one another (see Muhrmann-Kahl 1997:165-225). 
They did agree that Schleiermacher was careful not to speak of God in an 
unwarranted anthropomorphic manner. This was because of the influence 
of the Kantian differentiation between practical, theoretical and aesthetic 
rationality. This is the reason for Schleiermacher’s ([1830] 1928) implicit 
rather than explicit presupposition of the overarching role and place of the 
Trinity in his grammar of faith. Niebuhr (1964:156: cf. Schüssler Fiorenza 
2005:172) stated it thus: 


Consequently, the doctrine properly belongs at the conclusion of 
[Schleiermacher’s (1830] 1928] The Christian Faith, for its authentic 
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content is nothing else than the body of the theological exposition of the 
whole of the faith. 


Mohler ([1827] 1996:79-205) recognised a connection between 
Schleiermacher’s view on the unity of the church and the unity of the 
Trinity. However, because of Schleiermacher’s ([1822] 1835) comparison 
between Sabellius and Athanasius, Mohler suspected him of ‘Sabellian 
modalism’.4 Neither Pannenberg nor Moltmann agreed with this criticism. 
Schleiermacher’s assent with the Cappadocians is apparent especially in 
his lectures on the historical Jesus based on the prologue of the Gospel of 
John (see Schleiermacher [1832] 1864). 


In Schüssler Fiorenza’s (2005) discussion, the nuances of these 
theologians become apparent. The influence of the Cappadocians is clearly 
visible, especially in the connection between ‘being’ (Sein) and ‘action’ 
(Aktion), in other words between the ontological Trinity and ontic relations. 
This has an influence on the ethics of being church: 


Although Pannenberg’s starting point, which is the relation of Jesus to 
the Father, is closer to Schleiermacher’s Christological starting point, 
nevertheless his conclusion is quite different in the way he moves from 
the relation of Jesus to the Father to intra-trinitarian mutuality. Hence, 
he notes: ‘we see a mutuality in their relationship that we do not see 
in the begetting’ [Pannenberg 1991:313]. Although Moltmann likewise 
[see Muhrmann-Kahl 1997:165-225] begins from a Christological 
starting point, he underscores the Threeness so much that Walter Kasper 
[1984:379 footnote 183] discovers the danger of a tendency toward tri- 
theism. These authors represent a conception of the Trinity opposed to 
Schleiermacher, although they have been influenced by his starting point 
and his attempt to link the economy of salvation with the immanent 
Trinity (Schüssler Fiorenza 2005:185). 


The legacy of the Cappadocians, especially that of Eunomius of Cyricus and 
Gregory of Nyssa (see Schüssler Fiorenza 2005:187, endnote 17), whose 
thought influenced these theologians and led to what is today known as 
the ‘social trinitarian ecclesiology’, will now be discussed briefly. The 
section begins with a clarification of terms. The aim is not to analyse and 
compare the nuances of the various proponents’ trinitarian thinking. It is 


4 According to Tertullian, circa 160-220 nC, in his Adversus Praxean (vgl. 
Lossky 1957:58; Meyerdorff 1974:181), Sabellius of Pentapolis (Libia), 
circa 215 CE (see Rush 1980:10; Moreschini & Norelli 2005b:337-338), 
did not distinguish between the Father and the Son in the Trinity, as the 
Cappadocians did. 
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rather to add some depth to the understanding of the context in which this 
legacy originated. To this end, concepts and circumstances of the main 
Cappadocians will be described briefly from secondary sources. 


2. The Cappadocian narrative 


2.1 Terminological clarification 


AttheCouncil of Alexandria (362 CE) the Greek word hupostasis was accepted 
officially as the equivalent of the Latin persona. The Greek formula of the 
Cappadocians for the Trinity, mia ousia, treis hupostaseis, was officially 
validated. According to Engelbrecht (1978:138),° Calvin and Melanchton 
were of the opinion that the Cappadocian terminology for describing 
the Trinity — ‘one being, three persons’, with the Latin equivalent una 
substantia, tres personae — was irreplaceable. The confession that the 
Son was homoousios, consubstantia (one substance) with the Father, was 
rendered by means of three terms, namely ‘one substance’, ‘Trinity’ and 
‘persons’. ‘Substance’ also refers to phusis, natura andessentia. ‘Person’ also 
refers to subsistentia and prosopon, whereas ‘Trinity’ also refers to Trinitas 
and proprietas. The Reformers used these terms to take a stand against 
Arianism and Sabellianism (Engelbrecht 1978:139). In order to establish 
aclear distinction from Sabellius, the Latin church preferred persona over 
the Greek prosopon (cf. Bethune-Baker 1903:105, 234-235). The term 
homoousios was translated as consubstantia and ousia as substantia in Latin. 
Confusion ensued since substantia as a juridical term could also refer to the 
substance that all three persons possessed communally (Bethune- Baker 
1903:235). It could also refer to the specific property owned by this person, 
which distinguishes this person from the other. Substantia then refers to a 
distinctio, a distinction, in the sense of the juridical term species (a specific 
item that has been bought, not arandom item from a similar group). Hilary 
of Poitiers (see Moreschini & Norelli 2005a:258—260; cf. Meijering & Van 
Winden 1982) also used substantia to refer to the three distinct persons 
of the Trinity — there are three substances in God (Calvin [1559] [1931] 
1956:102—105).° Dionysius of Rome (Epistula ad Dionysium Alexandrinum) 
used ousia and hypostasis interchangeably. Dionysius of Alexandria (see 


5 This overview is based on B.J. Engelbrecht (1978) who in turn made use 
of the paradigmatic classification of Théodor de Regnon(1892) in Etudes 
de théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité. 

6 Hillarius (De Trinitate Liii): nos filii Dei sumus, sed non talis hic filius. 
Hic enim verus et proprius est filius origine, non adoptione, veritate, 
non nuncuptaione, nativitate, non creatione.’ Engelbrecht’s reference 
to Hilary is from Calvin’s (Institutes I, 13, 5) (cf. Meijering & Van 
Winden 1982). 
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The divine names 4.1:709B, in Moreschini & Norelli 2005a:668-—670) used 
the terms to differentiate between ‘substance’ and ‘person’. Origin did 
not differentiate between the Greek terms ousia, hupostasis, hupokeimenon 
and prosopon. Athanasius (in De sancta trinitate 1970:80—126, 307—334) 
used the terms theotés [divinity], ousia [substance], hupostasis [person], 
idiotes tés ousias [authenticity of being], oikeiotés tés hupostaseds 
[property of the hupostasis] interchangeably. These terms were used to 
differentiate between essential and accidental characteristics. It was not 
about the sum total of the characteristics, but rather about the underlying 
aspects. According to Athanasius, the ‘person’ (hupostasis) is equal to the 
‘substance’ (ousia). The meaning of the person is the being itself (auto 
to on). Athanasius equated hupostasis and ousia [person and substance] 
completely and also equated these terms with theotés [divinity] (cf. [Von] 
Harnack 1888:215). 


The term phusis [nature] initially had the same referential meaning 
as ousia and essentia, namely ‘substance’. Church Fathers Athanasius and 
Tertullian qualified these ‘terms’ more closely in the debate on the dogma 
of the two natures. Tertullian (De testimonio anima 32; see Moreschini & 
Norelli 2005b:325—326) differentiates between substance and the nature 
of substance (aliud est substantia, aliud natura substantiae). Human beings 
and animals have the same nature, but do not have the same substantia. 
God’s substantia refers to God’s uniqueness. No other being has the 
same substantia as God. If Jesus is said to have the substantia of God, it 
amounts to the confession that Jesus is God. According to Tertullian’s 
distinction, two entities that have the same substantia do not necessarily 
have the same natura (phusis). Natura, according to Tertullian, is the sum 
total of the characteristics of an entity, whereas the substantia carries 
the characteristics. Substantia is the essence, the authentic being. In 
Tertullian’s understanding of the dogma of the two natures, the substantiae 
is preferable to naturae. Should natura be used for Jesus, it would indicate 
that Jesus possesses the characteristics of God and human beings, but that 
Jesus is not essentially God and human. For Tertullian (see [Von] Harnack 
1888:300), substantia had historical baggage and natura is insufficient. 
He therefore preferred the term ‘status’: Videmus duplicem statum, non 
confusum, sed conjunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum [not a 
mixture, but a double status which comes together in one person, Jesus, 
God and human being] ([Von] Harnack 1888:300; cf. Bethune-Baker 
1903:139-140). Athanasius had a similar understanding ([Von] Harnack 
1888:235). The phusis is the complex of characteristics of ousia, but ousia 
‘carries’ characteristics and refers, in the Aristotelian sense, to the 
essential (‘authentic’) substance. The Son is equal to the Father (homoidsis 
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tou huiou pros ton patera kata tén ousian kai kata tén phusin), in substance 
and in nature. 


Given the initial identification of phusis with ousia, it was not 
problematic for the Greek church to refer to the divine and human 
phuseis [nature] of Jesus Christus. Tertullian’s distinction, however, had 
a significant influence on the Latin church. Here the terms substantia and 
essentia were preferred to natura. In the 30th Epistola Dogmatica (in Wiles 
& Yarnold 2011:587), Pope Leo described the Trinity as utraque natura, but 
added et substantia. Heremitus Vincentius (in Kelly 2002:113) described 
the dogma of the two natures by using the plural form substantiae: modus 
uniti substantiae and modus informantis substantiae. He accused Nestor of 
confusing persona and substantia and arguing that Jesus Christ had two 
personae (divina et humana) (see Moreschini & Norelli 2005b:566-—571). 
This is then the frame of reference of the Council of Chalcedon. First the 
Council stated that there were two substantiae in Christ and thereafter 
that in the person of Christ there were two naturae. In this way the 
initial meaning of natura (phusis) was retained, namely natura as equal 
to essentia, ousia and substantia. In Articles 27-35 of the Credo named 
after Athanasius, substantia is therefore to be found. It refers to the two 
‘substances’ of Christ and not the two ‘natures’. In Reformed credos 
natura (phusis) is used. In the Belgic Confession in Article 29 it is used to 
indicate substantia (Engelbrecht 1978:143). In the Heidelberg Catechism,’ 
natura is used in Question and Answer 35 and 47. It is used in the sense of 
natura humana. In this Confession, the divinity of Christ is not referred to 
in terms of natura, but rather in terms of majestas et gratia. The Heidelberg 
Catechism hereby confesses that Jesus was ‘truly God’ and that he was 
human in all respects except for sin (Van den Brink 1940:92-95). 


The term morphé (forma) was often used for ousia (substantia). 
The Latin church found the term natura insufficient because it was 
not descriptive enough. The question was then: which terms would 
be sufficiently descriptive? Augustine used filius Dei instead of natura 
divina and filius hominis rather than natura humana (see Bethune-Baker 
1903:233). Hilary used forma Dei and forma servi to differentiate between 
the divine and human nature of Jesus. Hippolytus of Rome referred to 
the words of Paul in Philippians 2:6, en morphé tou theo huparchon, and 
concluded that Jesus was en ousia theo huparchon. Tertullian translated 
morphé as status and conditio. 


7 For references to the Belgic Confession, the Credo named after 
Athanasius, and the Heidelberg Catechism, see Schaff (1977:186-197, 
377-380). 
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This overview of Engelbrecht of the terminology used in the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, provides the background for understanding the Cappadocian 
narrative in its context. The framework of Frances M. Young and Andrew 
Teal ({1983] 2010:135—172) is followed to articulate this narrative. 


2.2 The three Cappadocians: Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Naziansus 
and Gregory of Nyssa 


The three Cappadocians contributed substantially to the formulation 
of the classical Doctrine of the Trinity. They did more, however. They 
contributed to the creation of a language of faith and the use of imagery. 
Their insights were adopted widely in biblical, spiritual and doctrinal 
traditions. Doctrinal traditions, however, also developed beyond their 
language. Each of the Fathers made a dynamic and unique contribution 
to the articulation of the classical Doctrine of the Trinity. Some aspects of 
their work are especially relevant to the church today. One such aspect is 
the tension between and the accommodation of faith and culture over and 
against the so-called monastic ideal. The Cappadocians found a balance 
between these two extremes. This balance will prevent the church as 
institution from becoming completely absorbed into the world on the one 
hand, or retreating completely to a desert of isolation on the other hand. 


The lives and work of the three Cappadocians were intertwined. All 
three hailed from Christian families. Peter, a brother of Basil and Gregory, 
also became a bishop. Their mother and sister were later canonised. The 
father of Gregory of Nazianzus, a friend of Basil and Gregory, was a bishop. 
The three of them grew up among devout Christian believers. Their faith 
tradition had a significant influence on their imagery, language and 
attitude toward faith. Their individual calling, however, transcended their 
immediate context with its specific historical frame of reference. Their 
families were from the upper classes in Cappadocia (see Van Dam 2002:13). 
In spite of their Christian background, all three were also exposed to broader 
society. They received a classical education (Mitchell 1993:77-79; Sartre 
[2001] 2005:417). Basil studied in Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia, as 
well as in Constantinople and Athens. Gregory of Nazianzus also studied in 
Athens, but chose Alexandria above Constantinople. Gregory, the brother 
of Basil, also received a classical education, though not as extensive as 
that of his brother. 


In 370 CE Eusebius died and Basil was the logical successor. His 
election as bishop of Cappadocia and his reign were fraught with power 
struggles (McGuckin 2001a:79; 2001b). He attempted to consolidate 
his status by creating new political positions. He appointed Gregory of 
Nazianzus in one such position. His younger brother, Gregory, was elected 
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bishop of the town of Nyssa. Their relationship became strained because 
of Basil’s politics.’ At the time, an ‘Arian-minded emperor’ was in power 
(Young & Teal [1983] 2010:139). Basil was a protector of Nicaean orthodoxy, 
which brought him into conflict with emperor Valentinian. Basil’s work on 
the Holy Spirit was ‘a careful and limited gloss on the simple teaching of 
Nicaea’ (Rousseau 1994:276). 


Basil died in 379 CE. Gregory of Nazianzus heard of his death while 
he himself was seriously ill. Theodosius had become emperor. Gregory 
was the obvious choice for the position of bishop of Constantinople. His 
appointment would protect the Nicaean theology. Gregory published 
prolifically. He continued his brother’s emphasis on and defence of the 
Holy Spirit. In 381 CE, Theodosius convened the Council of Constantinople, 
where both the Gregory brothers defended orthodoxy. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, elected bishop of Constantinople, was so repulsed by the 
political machinations of the bishops during the Council that he withdrew 
and isolated himself. He resigned as bishop and continued his defence of 
orthodoxy in his writings. The Council had rejected his emphasis on the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit and issued a rather vague confessional statement 
that did not include the term homoousion. He resided in Nazianzus and 
continued writing until his death in 390 CE. Gregory, the brother of Basil, 
was not isolated in this manner. He often travelled to the East in service of 
the church, politics and the emperor. 


During this period the inordinate emphasis on monasticism caused 
much tension. It was about the conflict between a life of seclusion and 
contemplation over against a life of social responsibility and leadership. 
The life of Gregory of Nazianzus attests to this tension. He was pulled in 
both directions (McGuckin 2001a:37—54). Basil was also influenced by this 
tension. In his writing he tried to find a balance between the two extremes 
of public theology and ascetic life (see Torrance 2012:230). However, he 
did not succeed in putting this theoretical balance into practice. Gregory, 
his brother, was more successful with the integration of these opposites. 
For example, in his work, De Virginitate, he discussed celibacy, though he 
himself was married (Gregorius Nyssenus [c. 335-395], De virginitate, in 
Silvas 2007:48—53). It was the ideal of the three Cappadocians to bring 
about a balance between the extremes (Young & Teal [1983] 2010:135). 
They grappled with the relationship between Christian tradition and 
contemporary culture and whether that relationship would be one of 


8 It was a complicated friendship. Basil was frustrated with the two 
Gregory brothers’ misappropriation of church funds. Gregory of 
Naziansus accused Basil of betraying their youthful ideal of ‘a life of 
philosophy’. Gregory, the brother of Basil, felt inferior to the other two 
(see Moreschini & Norelli 2005b:86—89, 89-96). 
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tension or accommodation. This ideal reflects their own theological 
beginnings that hark back to Origin. He was both devoted to Scripture and 
engaged actively with the Greek philosophical tradition (see Rousseau 
1994:4). 

Basil also made use of Greek philosophy in his work. He found 
an example of ‘good philosophy’ in Homer and Plato. He adopted the 
questions and methods of philosophers in his own work. Many of their 
examples, illustrations and proposals are to be found in his writings (see 
Mitchell & Young 2006:595). However, as the ‘official representative of 
the orthodox church’, he also criticised the philosophers and scientists 
for concerning themselves with questions that cannot be answered and 
then proposing solutions from their ‘arrogant human reasoning’. In the 
process of criticising them, he demonstrated his own knowledge of the 
natural sciences, especially astronomy. It seems as though Basil reached a 
synthesis between ‘biblical teaching and selected elements of the profane 
systems’ (Young [1983] 2010:148). 

Gregory of Nazianzus was especially intrigued by cultural matters. 
He contested emperor Julian’s attempts to bar Christians from education 
(see Elm 2012:157). He opposed the supposition that the Greek language, 
mathematics and poetry are ‘heathen’. In his opinion, no race or nation 
could have an exclusive claim to culture (see Young & Teal [1983] 
2010:148). Gregory found that such ‘intellectual tools’ should be available 
for the training of theologians and the development of apologetics. A large 
component of his Orationes (see Asmus 1910:325-367) was dedicated to 
this point of view. The work of Gregory of Nyssa also attests to oratory 
proficiency, especially three eulogies he delivered in Constantinople 
(Bortnes & Hägg 2006:243-253). Gregory had an intimate knowledge of 
the works of Neoplatonists, such as Plotinus and Lamblichus, as well as 
the philosophical traditions of the Platonic school in Athens (see Turcescu 
2005:50). Over the centuries this frame of reference has been reflected 
in the church and the message of the church. The Christian tradition 
was interpreted through the lens of contemporary culture (Young & Teal 
[1983] 2010:151). However, at the same time, the church distanced itself 
from other religions. This duality also influenced the framework of the 
three Cappadocians. The ambivalence in their work laid the foundation 
for a Christianised culture which simultaneously makes use of some non- 
Christian traditions and distances itself from others. 

Insummary, onecould therefore say that all three of the Cappadocians 
were involved in the controversial doctrinal issues of their time. This 
was then also the main focus of their oeuvre. The era between 360 and 
370 CE was a confusing time. Alliances were formed and political shifts 
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took place, all of which had an influence on church and theology. Basil 
attempted to form an alliance with Athanasius and the Western Church 
in order to consolidate a ‘neo-Nicene’ position (Young [1983] 2010:156). 
This position was defended by his brother and friend, especially before 
and after the Council of Constantinople in 381 CE. Though each of the 
three represented a specific theological focus, their theology influenced 
the central debates of the day. These debates were again revived during 
the Renaissance (Beeley 2008). 


The Cappadocian heritage was taken further in the apology against 
Eunomius. He followed Aetius, who insisted that the essence of the Father 
and that of the Son were incomparable. In 360 CE Basil attempted to 
repudiate the theological convictions of Eunomius in his Apologia titled 
Contra Eunomium (in Hildebrand 2007:213). In the first of the three 
volumes of this work, he argued that agennésia [not begotten] was not an 
essential characteristic of the Divinity. The other two volumes were about 
the essential equality of the Son (Book 2) and the Holy Spirit (Book 3) with 
the Father. 


After the death of Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus continued to oppose 
the Eunomian position in public debates in Constantinople. Basil’s brother, 
Gregory, engaged with Eunomius’s reply to Basil’s Contra Eunomium. 
Gregory of Nyssa wrote various shorter treatises in defence of the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. He completed the treatise Ad Ablabium [Not three 
gods], towards the end of his career (see Coakley 2003; cf. Barnes 2001). 
The fundamental aspects of Trinitarian orthodoxy stemmed mainly from 
these treatises and the reactions they elicited (see Karfikova, Douglass & 
Zachhuber 2007; Ludlow 2007). 


The central argument of Eunomius was that God can be ‘known’ 
because God is a ‘unity’. God cannot be separated, and is not sometimes 
this and sometimes that. The one ousia of God cannot be divided into a 
threefold hupostaseis, because God is absolutely one at all times (Refutatio 
Confessionis Eunomii 33, in Moreschini & Norelli 2005b:126—127). 
Eunomius argues that the unity of God is possible only if the elevated 
and absolute One is isolated from the second and the third. That God 
is not begotten (agennésia) is, for Eunomius, the divine attribute that 
guarantees the simplicity and uniqueness of God. However, Gregory 
uses the same description to argue that a plurality of the hierarchy of 
‘separate beings’ is impossible because one ‘eternal being’ cannot be 
greater or less than another ‘eternal being’. There are three ‘subjects’, 
but the fact of their infinity means that they cannot be distinguished as 
three. There is ‘existence’ and there is ‘non-existence’, but there are no 
degrees of ‘being’. The crux of Gregory’s argument, which was similar to 
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that of his brother Basil, was to oppose the idea that a hierarchy in ‘Being’ 
or ‘Substance’ is at all possible. The attempt of Eunomius to distinguish 
between God and creation led to a ‘hierarchical’ understanding of God’s 
existence (see Vaggione 2000:336—340). Gregory accepted the distinction 
that Eunomius made between God and creation as a fundamental truth. 
However, for Gregory, God was a ‘Trinitarian God’. ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ 
were not different ‘beings’, but rather an eternal relationship within one 
‘Divine Being’. Without the Son, the Father has no ‘existence’ or ‘name’ 
(Refutatio 6-7; Ad Ablabium 117, in Moreschini & Norelli 2005b:126—127). 
Because Gregorius gave a generic definition of the ousia shared by the 
Father, Son and Spirit using the analogy of the ousia that human beings 
share universally (for example, Peter, John and James), he was accused of 
tri-theism (Contra Eunomium I. 202, Gregorii Nysseni Opera 1-2, in Jaeger 
1960). Gregory also used the term ‘generation’. He argued that, in the 
‘generation’ of a child, the ‘substance’ of the father was not diminished 
or divided. Because of this possibility of the generation of a separate 
individual, it could be problematic to base a monotheistic theology on 
the argument of a shared ousia. Gregory’s definition of ‘divine substance’ 
preempted this problem. If ‘divine substance’ is in principle indivisible and 
undifferentiated and a number cannot be allocated to ‘divine simplicity’, 
if ‘one’ and ‘one’ and ‘one’ do not add up to ‘three’, and if they are all 
‘infinite’ and cannot be placed next to one another, but only exist in 
one another, then the ‘unity’ of God is ensured. If divine substance is in 
principle unchangeable, then the mutual relationships within the Trinity 
are infinite and non-hierarchical (cf. Beeley 2008). 


The debate on the Doctrine of the Trinity also engendered a debate 
on theological language (cf. Maspero 2010:17—31). Eunomius argued that 
all descriptions of the ‘Logos’ were analogical and that ‘Son of God’ was 
metaphorical rather than literal. Gregory accepted the analogical nature of 
descriptions and titles such as ‘rock’, ‘door’, ‘way’ and ‘shepherd’, but 
differentiated between these descriptions and those that referred to the 
‘essence’ of things. For Gregory, ‘Son’ should be understood more literally 
than metaphorically (Contra Eunomium III, in Jaeger 1960:127—141). Terms 
that describe Christ’s relationship to humanity would be analogical, 
whereas terms that describe Christ’s relationship to God wouldbe essential. 
Gregory emphasised that God was incomprehensible and unfathomable. 
Therefore he could be criticised for his attempt to articulate anything at 
all about God. He acknowledged that all names and descriptions of God 
were inadequate expressions devised by human beings. However, all these 
terms were rooted in the being and action of God, as revealed in the Bible. 
This provides sufficient grounds for developing theological constructs. 
Because of the enormous distance between Creator and creation, these 
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terms and descriptions should be evaluated critically. The terms tend 
to be simultaneously applicable and misleading. Metaphor and analogy 
always also have an ‘is-not’ character. There is always a difference, a 
non-equality as well. According to Gregory, the attempt of Eunomius to 
define the ‘substance/being’ of God was rather arrogant (Young [1983] 
2010:159). 


This debate on the Doctrine of the Trinity was accompanied by a 
debate on the divinity of the Holy Spirit. Basil argued for the divinity of 
the Spirit (see his treaty against Enomius, Contra Eunomium III, in Jaeger 
1960:110, 127—141). His De Spiritu Sancto of 375 CE provided an exposition 
of this argument (cf. Anderson 1980). Some years later Ambrosius based 
his De Spiritu Sancto on the work of Basil. This in turn served as the basis 
for the exposition of Trinitarian theology by the two Gregory brothers. 
Though Basil did not refer to the homoousion of the Holy Spirit, Gregory 
of Nazianzus did (Young & Teal [1983] 2010:141). After the death of Basil 
in 379 CE, his brother Gregory took the debate on the Holy Spirit further, 
bringing Christology also into the picture. The doctrinal problems 
created by Arius were solved successfully by the Cappadocians’ Doctrine 
of the Trinity for the Orthodox Church. The transcendence of God which 
complicated the possibility of a relationship between God and the world 
and for which the mediation of ‘Logos’ was needed no longer presented 
a problem since ‘Logos’ partook in the transcendence of God. In the 
Doctrine of the Trinity of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus (in response to 
that of Eunomius), based largely on the work of Apollinarius, they did not 
refer to ‘two sons’ (which would implicate Jesus and the Spirit) in their 
Christology. After the Council of Constantinople they came into conflict 
with Apollinarius. With Gregory of Nazianzus’ explanation of ‘that which 
cannot be adopted, cannot be redeemed’, he countered the argument of 
Apollinarius that Christ did not have a ‘human soul’. Gregory, the brother 
of Basil, countered Apollinarius with the argument that Christ’s ‘human 
nature’ was recreated and that this change in Christ ‘marks the beginning 
of the transformation in which each of us is called to participate’ (Daley 
2003:432-436). 


3. In conclusion: The Cappadocian legacy and a theology of 
‘the Other’ 


The two terms transformation and participation constitute the 
epistemological core of the Cappadocian heritage. This legacy can be seen 
in the recent emphasis on the significance of a ‘Trinitarian ecclesiology’, 
in spite of the ‘academic’ argument that the Cappadocian Doctrine of 
the Trinity is too abstract and ‘anthropological’. This was the thought of 
some 20th century scholars whose religion criticism culminated in the 
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pronouncement that the ‘God of monotheism’ was dead. Ludwig Feuerbach 
([1841] [1853] 2008:294) pointed to the ‘anthropological origin’ of the 
Christian faith. He quotes Hillary (De Trinitate 1.iii, in Moreschini & Norelli 
2005b:258-—260) as substantiation.’ 


Withtheriseof ‘plurality’ inthethird millennium, theepistemological 
significance of the terms ‘transformation’ and ‘participation’ derived new 
meaning in light of the Cappadocian emphasis on being and action in the 
ontology of ethics (cf. Migliore 2004:145; Naudé 2007; Smit 2006:73-92; 
Venter 2004:207-239. Rian Venter (2011:2, footnote 4) has connected 
this ‘renaissance’ with contemporary ‘theologies of the Other’. He 
incorporates social aspects such as race, culture and gender. 


Ina lecture on 26 September 1922, Karl Barth ([1924] 1925:125-155) 
described the ‘Synthese von Christentum und Kultur’ (merging of Christianity 
and culture) as a problem of contemporary ethics (‘Das Problem der Ethik 
in der Gegenwart’). In recent times, Karl Dienst (2012:22), in his work 
‘Kirche mitten in der Stadt’ (Church in the middle of the city) refers to this 
phenomenon as the ‘soziokulturelle Volkskirchenmilieu’ (cf. Dienst 2012:21, 
45, 47). In reaction to this milieu, human rights have become universally 
prominent. Habermas ([1998] 2001:119—120), however, described it as 
‘masked hypocrisy’: 


‘so-called equal rights may have only been gradually extended to 
oppressed, marginalized, and excluded groups. Only after tough political 
struggles have workers, women, Jews, Romanies, gays, and political 
refugees been recognized as ‘human beings’ with a claim to fully equal 
treatment. The important thing now is that the intellectual advances in 
emancipation reveal in hindsight the individual advances that human 
rights had fulfilled up to that times. That is, the egalitarian claim to 


9 Hillarius, De Trinitate Liii: Nos filii Dei sumus, sed non talis hic filius. Hic 
enim verus et proprius est filius origine, non adoptione, veritate, non 
nuncuptaione, nativitate, non creatione’. 

10 Naudé (2007:9) articulates it as follows: ‘Unity was not only important 
to the New Testament churches. Throughout history the unity of the 
church was threatened by internal differences. In the fourth century 
when the church was just more than 300 years old, serious doctrinal 
difference ensued. It was about how God could be one. This led to a 
significant church council in the town of Nicea in the year 325. This 
was followed by a council in Constantinople in 381. This is where the 
churches confessed: We believe in one God, Father, Son and Spirit, 
though they are three Persons, and though Christ has two natures. They 
also confessed the marks of the church: Over and against our dissent, 
we believe in one church, built on the teachings of the apostles, and 
catholic.’ Naudé (2007:9) states explicitly that the unity transcends 
church denominations. 
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universal validity and inclusion had also always served to mask the de 
facto unequal treatment of those who were silently excluded.’ 


Habermas exposes this ‘false universality’, which he describes as the 
‘abstractive fallacy’ of a Platonistic ‘Western notion of reason’ with an 
‘imaginary humanity’ which fails ‘to provide every voice with a hearing’ 
(Habermas [1998] 2001:120; original emphasis). The challenge is to develop 
a democratic order which is simultaneously particular and universal. Such 
a ‘constellation’ (in reference to Habermas’ notion of a ‘postnational 
constellation’), requires values that can dissolve the double tension of 
inclusivity-exclusivity and unity-diversity. These values presuppose 
participation and transformation, being and action, in order that radical 
inclusivity does not remain a theoretical and abstract imagining, but can 
come to fruition in practice. From a political perspective, Habermas [1998] 
2001:73) finds democracy to be the most viable model. The challenges 
are to learn from the catastrophes of the 20th century in a self-critical 
manner and to address the contemporary problem of the ‘plurality’ of 
human rights in a way than ensures human dignity for all. This will require 
inclusion without exclusion (Habermas 1996:154-184). 


With regard to this, Mannion (2007:xii) quotes Rahner to describe 
the ‘church’s task as a whole’ as follows: 


It is hoped that the church may become ever more truly a sacramental 
sign and mediation of the triune God who is love so that the church 
might demonstrate all the more vividly in its relations both ad intra and 
ad extra that Deus caritas est. 


The application of this terminology from the Cappadocian Doctrine of 
the Trinity to ecclesiology in a postmodern context today shows the 
correlation between ontology and ethics to be the central issue for being 
church today. The main challenge is that the love of God should manifest 
in the church. The most important nota ecclesiae“ should not be betrayed. 
This has to do with the tension between unity and plurality and the tension 
between inclusivity and exclusivity. 


In a re-evaluation for today of the theology of the Cappadocians as 
reflected in their life histories, the emphasis will be on ‘person’, rather 
than on ‘substance’ only. This represents a shift from the impersonal to 
the personal, from not being involved (abstraction) to participation. In the 


11 This is commensurate with the conviction of Ulrich Kértner (2010:416— 
426) and Ulrich Luz (2010:404-415) that agapé (love) is the focal point 
of the notae ecclesiae. 
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words of systematic theologian Paul S. Fiddes (2000), this is an indication 
of ‘a pastoral doctrine of the Trinity’. The emphasis of the Cappadocians 
on ‘economy’ alongside ‘immanence’ confirmed the significance of ethics. 
Their legacy for the third millennium is the language and tools to make 
reconciling diversity a reality. For the Christian church, it provides the 
possibility to create a space for reconciling diversity — a space where unity 
will not be threatened by diversity and the one will not fear the Other. 
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The Trinity in the 
Roman Catholic Tradition 


Valentine Ugochukwu Iheanacho 


1. Introduction 


Walter Kasper in his book The God of Jesus Christ makes this bold assertion: 
‘The confession of one God in three persons is rightly regarded as proper 
and specific to Christian faith in God’ (Kasper 1986:233). The Catholic 
Church alongside the Orthodox Church consider themselves as the two 
surviving arms of the ancient church with regard to the creeds and the first 
seven ecumenical councils before their mutual schism. In light of this fact, 
both churches can be described as creedal churches. In various manners, 
they officially and formally, as well as liturgically, recognise and profess 
the creeds as formulated by the ancient councils. It is not an overstatement 
to affirm that both churches rise and fall with the creeds, and at the very 
centre of it all, stands the firm belief in one God in three persons. Reframed 
somewhat differently, the church’s trinitarian doctrine acknowledges 
that ‘... in God there is a unity of substance and a trinity of persons or a 
unity of substance in a trinity of persons’ (Kasper 1986:234). As Thomas 
Weinandy rightly observes, early trinitarian faith and proclamation 
occurred and flourished within the church’s doxological ambient. Thus, 
within that same ecclesial environment, according to Weinandy, ‘[t]he 
church gathers as the people of God in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, and worships the Father through the Son in the 
Spirit’ (Weinandy 1995a:3). Like other creedal churches, its languages of 
prayer, hymns, catechism and actions are suffused with strong trinitarian 
symbolism, language and theology. 


The dogma of the Trinity constitutes the nucleus of the Christian 
faith. Itis aconstant referent in Christianity and has continued to be upheld 
and adhered to, by successive generations of Christians. Innumerous ways, 
reflections on the Trinity contributed to western speculative thinking 
which in turn has produced an inexhaustible body of literature (Helmer 
2003:127-128). It has led, for instance, to rational inquiries and studies 
about the existence and essence of God as well as the speculation on the 
question of the divine attributes, and whether or not God is knowable. 
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In the words of Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274), ‘knowledge of the Trinity 
in unity is our whole life’s fruit and goal’ (cited in McDermott 2012:113). 
However, on account of the near presence of heresy, Augustine of Hippo 
(the father of western theology) wisely cautioned that trinitarian theology 
carries the perennial risk of being a complex aspect of inquiry (Letham 
2002a:35). As he surmised: ‘In no other subject is error more dangerous, 
or inquiry more laborious, or the discovery of truth more profitable’ (cited 
in Letham 2002a:28). 


Over the centuries, trinitarian discourse has produced controversies 
on its thralls. Amidst debates and contentions, the tag of heresy has 
wilfully and unwittingly been smeared at opponents of divergent positions. 
It has generated a considerable lexicon of accusations such as modalism, 
subordinationism, Sabellianism, and Origenism. The purpose of this 
article is not to recount these trinitarian controversies. The aim is to trace 
as much as possible trinitarian theology through the conceptual frame of 
Catholic tradition. It adopts a historical approach to the comprehension 
of trinitarian doctrine within the Catholic Church. In light of historical 
evidence, it concludes that, despite differences in perspectives and 
emphases, the Latin and the Orthodox churches have preserved intact 
their belief in the Trinity as a common doctrinal and theological heritage 
of both sister churches. In terms of semantics, Latin and Greek are 
used interchangeably in this article to refer to the Western and Eastern 
churches, respectively. 


2. Adoubled-sided confession of faith 


Classical trinitarian theology began with probing into mysterium salutis. 
It was the inquiring attempts of the ancient church about soteriology 
that laid the foundation for Trinitarian and Christological dogmas 
that became crystallised in creedal formats (Wilgenburg 2010:329). 
Territorially bounded within the two main parts of the Roman Empire 
around the Mediterranean basin, the church in its two main branches 
during the post-apostolic era, approached the Trinity differently. While 
the Latin West began with the unity of God (de Deo Uno), the Greek East, 
for its part, started off with the Three Persons of the Trinity (de Deo Trino) 
(Drever 2007:235). Lewis Ayres has perceptively noted that the trinitarian 
propositions of either side of the divide, especially after the Council of 
Nicaea (325), were framed on the basis of safeguarding ‘the irreducibility 
of the divine nature, power, essence, and glory’ (Ayres 2007:142). This 
was also true about ‘the irreducibility of the divine persons or hypostases’ 
(Ayres 2007:142). Put differently, the West affirms one substance existing 
in three Persons, and the East acknowledges three Persons in God existing 
as one substance. 
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It is within the above context that traditional trinitarian theological 
formulation of the Father-Son-and-Spirit, and the Father’s monarchia, 
was understood (Ayres 2007:142). As far as the West is concerned, 
preservation of the oneness of God, permits it to proceed in consideration 
of the being of the Godhead where the Father is the Father since he begets 
the Son. He subsists in relation to the Son and the Spirit. Employing their 
subsisting relations, the West affirms the distinct identities and oneness 
of the three Divine Persons. On the flip side, traditional Eastern trinitarian 
theology believes that the Father is the sole source of the Son and the 
Spirit. The unity of the Trinity is located in the Father, who is the fount of 
the divine processions, and intimate inter-relatedness of the three Divine 
Persons through their mutual co-inherence (Weinandy 1995a:6-—7). The 
theological differences between the West and the East go beyond mere 
emphases. Those differences also concern conceptual contrasts in their 
understanding of the Trinity. Nevertheless, it may be safely assumed that 
the two halves of the ancient church consider the Trinity as a fundamental 
Christian article of faith. Of crucial importance are the accompanying two 
rules that characterised classical trinitarian theology. One rule ensures 
that the ‘outer-Trinitarian’ works are understood as the works of the 
three Divine Persons. The second rule guarantees that the three Divine 
Persons are carefully distinguished in ‘inner Trinity’ (Hilmer 2003:143). 


Naturally and expectedly, each of the two sister churches had its 
own theological luminaries, although the Latin West, unlike the Greek 
East, also lays claim to the Eastern Fathers. For instance, Athanasius of 
Alexandria is venerated as a saint and doctor ecclesiae universalis in the 
Roman Catholic tradition. In addition, he is accorded the honour of being 
the protagonist of orthodoxy with regard to the Trinity and Christology 
(Wilgenburg 2010:337). With peculiar nuances, Athanasius, Augustine, 
the Cappadocians (Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory 
of Nyssa) as well as John Chrysostom, made significant contributions 
to classical trinitarian orthodoxy (O’Collins 2002:363). Pointedly, 
trinitarian theology of both West and East are founded upon the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed alongside the Quicumque Vult. The Quicumque is 
popularly known as the Athanasian Creed since it is traditionally attributed 
to the Alexandrian father. Particularly, without the addition made at the 
Council of Constantinople in 381, the Nicene Creed appears to be the first 
formal conciliar statement on the Trinity. Edward Siecienski postulates 
that the Athanasian Creed may have been written in the West between the 
late fifth and early sixth centuries (Siecienski 2015:10). 


Although the pope was represented at Nicaea by two presbyters, 
western theologians were somewhat not in the know about the 
controversies that ensued in the East especially after the close of the Nicene 
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Council. As Jorg Ulrich has demonstrated, the Nicene Creed may not have 
been well known in the west until about towards the end of the AD 350s. 
He cites the example of Hilary of Poitiers, who acknowledged that he had 
never heard of the Nicene Creed. Hillary became better informed about 
the Creed only during his exile in the East around 356 (Ulrich 1997:20). 
Upon his return from exile, Hilary became one of the prominent persons 
to introduce the Nicene creed and theology in the West. Ulrich opines that 
it took almost forty years (that is. well into the ’60s of the fourth century), 
for Latin-speaking theologians to wade into the theological debates of the 
post-Nicene period. Prior to Hilary, Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra 
had taken refuge in the West after their depositions. While Marcellus was 
ousted from Ancyra for dogmatic reasons, Athanasius was exiled from 
Alexandria for ecclesiastical and political reasons (Ulrich 1997:16, 21). 


In his declaration of orthodoxy before the Roman Synod in 340, 
Marcellus placed emphasis on the unity of the Trinity in his interpretation 
of the Nicene Creed. He argued against ‘those who teach that the Son is 
a different hypostasis’ while insisting simultaneously on the relation 
between the Father and the Son as being of ‘one substance’ (Ulrich 
1997:18). Marcellus appeared to have succeeded in Rome on two grounds. 
On face value, Marcellus’s version seemed plausible as the correct and 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. The reason is not all that far-fetched, 
since the Nicene creed at the time was not widely circulated in the 
western part of the empire. The second is the close similarity between 
the trinitarian conception of Marcellus and Tertullian, who had used 
the term ‘una substantia’ to describe the Trinity. Both Ulrich and Joseph 
O’Leary note in unison that Tertullian in his Adversus Praxean. written 
around AD 214, had described the trinitarian faith as a major distinctive 
stamp that distinguished Christianity from Judaism (Ulrich 1997:18; 
O’Leary 2014:240). Hence, through the use of skilful polemics against his 
enemies in the east, Marcellus portrayed Eastern Origenists as tainted 
with Arianism on account of their supposed doctrine of ‘hypostases’. 
With trinitarian terminologies still very much unclear at their incipient, 
the West was most likely bought over in recalling an earlier third century 
heresy of ‘three substances’ (Ulrich 1997:18). 


In some respects, the opposition of Athanasius to Arius’s denial 
of the divinity of the Son unarguably heightened his extreme Logos- 
Sarx Christology. In reference to the Trinity, Athanasius’s position was 
underpinned by his famous dictum: ‘non tres dii, sed unus Deus’ (do not 
say three, but one God) (cited in O’ Leary 2014:229). It is not surprising, as 
Arwin van Wilgenburg indicates, that western theology is more affected 
by anti-Arian tendency to the extent that the West developed a strong 
anti-Arian stance (Wilgenburg 2010:326). It is equally not surprising that 
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the Athanasian Creed may have originated in the West. The position of 
Athanasius that ‘the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are indivisibly 
one, eternally co-inhering in each other ...’ (Meyer 2005:24), is amply 
reflected in the Athanasian creed. The opening words of that creed give 
credence to that assertion: ‘We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity; neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the substance. For 
there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Spirit ...’ (cited in Clark 1996:472). 

Western trinitarian theology, after its tutelage under the shadow of 
Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra, can be said to have taken roots and 
acquired its distinctive characteristics during the patristic golden period 
through the works of Latin luminaries such as Marius Victorinus, Ambrose 
of Milan and Augustine of Hippo. Similar assertion can also be made 
about Eastern trinitarian theology, which carries the lasting seal of the 
Cappadocian Fathers. They conceived the Father within the Godhead as 
the unifying reference for the Son and the Spirit (Rostock 2010:323). They 
also made a clear distinction between unity and the ontological oneness 
of the three Divine Persons. Alongside other Greek Fathers such as John 
Chrysostom, the trinitarian theology of the Cappadocians occupies a 
prominent place in the Orthodox Church. As explicated by Nigel Rostock, 
John Zizioulas (one of the most influential contemporary Orthodox 
scholars), sustains the view that it was the Greek Fathers who correctly 
identified the unity of God within the person of the Father, rather than 
in the one ousia (Rostock 2010:323—324). Timothy Ware concludes: 
‘According to the Greek Fathers of the fourth century, whom the Orthodox 
Church follows to this day, the Father is the sole and ground of unity in the 
Godhead?’ (cited in Rostock 2010:324). 


In the explication of Thomas Weinandy, the Cappadocians were the 
firstto introduce the concept of ‘cause’ into thebeing of God, whereby ‘what 
causes God to be is the Person of the Father, not the one divine substance’ 
(Weinandy 2002b:409). However, they ‘did not fully grasp Athanasius’s 
insight into Nicaea’s homoousion doctrine’ and its metaphysical import, 
because their understanding of the Trinity was enunciated from an 
Origenist spectrum (Weinandy 2002b:410). Theirs is a conception of the 
Trinity that is linear, such that the Son and the Holy Spirit derive their 
divinity from the divine nature of the Father (Weinandy 2002b:410). 
On account of their lack of metaphysical acumen like Athanasius, the 
Cappadocians unwittingly impressed Platonic emanationism upon 
Orthodox trinitarian thought, which in the words of Weinandy ‘is present 
to this day’ (Weinandy 1995a:13). Nevertheless, it is worth acknowledging 
that it was the Cappadocians who thoroughly developed the concept 
of hypostasis. By so doing, they placed greater priority on the Divine 
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Persons over abstract divine nature (Meyer 2005:238). It can thus be 
safely deduced that while Middle and Neo-Platonism had an influence 
on the East’s linear conception of the Trinity, Aristotelian epistemology 
played a similar role in shaping Western trinitarian theology (Weinandy 
1995:10, 13—14). This divergence between East and West with regard to 
their respective trinitarian theologies was almost fully established long 
before the filioque controversy made its debut around the middle of the 
seventh century. It is most likely that the first case in reference to the 
filioque was mentioned between AD 645 and 646 in the Letter to Marinus by 
Maximus the Confessor, during the time of Pope Theodore I (AD642—649) 
(Siecienski 2015:10). 


3. Mediaeval Trinitarian intuition 


John Damascene is generally considered as having summed up the patristic 
trinitarian thought in a way that has become normative for the Eastern 
churches. Augustine of Hippo achieved a similar feat for the Latin West 
in its conception of the Trinity. His theology became intensified much 
later through the writings of Anselm of Canterbury (Kasper 1986:298), 
and through the optics of the mediaeval perception of theology as faith 
seeking ‘scientific’ understanding (fides quaerens intellectum scientificum) 
(O’Collins 2014:4). The intervention of Augustine in clarifying the mystery 
of the Trinity as wellas key concepts and terminologies associated with the 
doctrine has remained indelible in the annals of Western theology. Among 
his lauded merits is his clear distinction between trinitarian identity and 
relations. According to Augustine, while the three Divine Persons are One 
at the level of essence and absolute perfection, they remain distinguished 
at the level of relations (Mondin 1996a:403). In other words, the identity 
of the Father is paternity, that of the Son is filiation, while that of the Spirit 
is spiration (passive donation between the Father and the Son) (Mondin 
1996a:403-404). 

Considered from the standpoint of Augustine, it simply means that 
the names of the three Divine Persons of the Trinity denote relations 
(Weinandy 2002b:412). Another insight of Augustine, as gleaned from 
De Trinitate, is the preferred analogy of the mind to describe the Trinity. 
In classical philosophy, the mind consists of three faculties: memory, 
intellect and will. Although all three are distinct in their various functions, 
they constitute one unique substance (Mondin 1996a:404; Drever 
2007:237). Transposed to trinitarian theology, it becomes commonplace 
to ‘... find in Augustine such statements as: the Trinity is the one true God, 
or God is the Trinity’ (cited in Kasper 1986:262). Another dimension of 
the Augustinian notion is a trinitarian theology rooted in a perception of 
the historical missions of the Son and the Spirit (O’Leary 2014:238). The 
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trinitarian missions go beyond opera ad extra since they also manifest the 
eternal processions of the Son and the Spirit in human history. In reference 
to the mission of the Son, Augustine writes in De Trinitate IV:29: ‘Just as to 
be born is for the Son to be from the Father, so to be sent is for the Son to 
be known that he is from him’ (cited in O’ Leary 2014:237). 


Although Augustinian ‘essentialist’ — continued to 
offer advice for years. “I only did what she suggested later in life,” Felix 
recalled ruefully.”* She continued to seek Rhoda’s advice throughout many 
adventures and misadventures, at home and abroad. 


Rhoda urged employees to pursue their career ambitions. On one 
occasion, she found it difficult to turn away three applicants for a job 
as Impumelelo’s website administrator — especially Gary, a “working 
class township boy with basic education in web development,” who 


26 Terri Felix. Interview 23 Feb. 2022. 
27 Chris Mingo. Interview 2 Mar. 2022. 
28 Terri Felix, ibid. 
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“astounded us with his understanding of website construction.”*? She 
decided, “irresponsibly,” to hire all three of them, in addition to the actual 
website administrator. 


Soon, she discovered that one of them was fascinated with the public 
bus system, and had sketched, on his own, a series of ideas for upgrading 
its website. It so happened that Rhoda knew the CEO of the bus company, 
and arranged for her employee to present his ideas directly to the board. 
She recalled the CEO’s astonishment: 


“Wie sou kon dink dat so a bus-bevokte laaitie van die Cape Flats sulke 
bree kennis van die company sou he?” [“Who would have thought that 
such a bus-obsessed boy from the Cape Flats would have such broad 
knowledge of the company?”] the boss and I commented. “Gee hierdie 
kind ‘n drie maande kontrak en dan sien ons watter diens hy vir ons kan 
lewer” [“Give this child a three-month contract and then we will see 
what service he can provide us”].° 


Rhoda was able to arrange for Gary to work for the bus company, including 
a laptop anda stipend funded by philanthropists she roped into the project. 


At Impumelelo, Rhoda was a tough and demanding boss, applying 
tough love to whip her team into shape. But they deeply appreciated what 
she taught them. Mingo said that he learned how to think critically, and 
how to write clearly, thanks to Rhoda’s mentorship. “She played a huge 
role in my professional development,” he recalled. He absorbed Rhoda’s 
habit of speaking directly, and at times undiplomatically, when something 
was wrong. 


Mingo also recalled that Rhoda often sought opportunities for 
her staff members to travel, and to gain new skills and experiences. She 
brought them along to international conferences, exposing them to new 
countries and cultures. These trips were no mere junkets: Mingo recalled 
that Rhoda and her staff would arrive for meetings with donors armed with 
PowerPoint slides, case studies, and data. Many of the other international 
organizations funded by the same programs were woefully underprepared, 
by contrast: Rhoda’s Brazilian counterparts were “waffling,” Mingo 
recalled with amusement. 


Rhoda’s international donors — including Soros — were delighted 
with her progress. She also developed a close relationship with the Ford 


29 Rhoda Kadalie. “There is hope.” PoliticsWeb, 21 Dec 2011. URL: https:// 
www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/there-is-hope. Accessed 
on 26 Mar. 2022. 

30 Ibid. 
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Foundation in particular. Known in the U.S. for its left-wing bent, Ford 
found in Impumelelo a worthy, well-managed institution that people of 
all political persuasions, in South Africa and beyond, could celebrate. 


That is not to say it was easy. Rhoda was constantly frustrated by 
the fact that Idasa initially controlled the flow of funding. For reasons 
Rhoda could never understand, the money went from the donors to Idasa, 
rather than directly to Impumelelo. Rhoda would then ask Idasa for money 
for the awards, and for operating expenses, and report back as to how it 
had been spent. But Impumelelo — despite its growing reputation for 
good management — never handled any of its own donor funds. Instead, 
Rhoda later noted, the money from overseas donors headed into the 
“black hole” of Idasa’s accounts: she never managed a cent of it. She 
nevertheless insisted upon the funds that were due to Impumelelo, and 
kept a close accounting. 


Sometimes, Rhoda’s careful and forensic record-keeping created 
problems for her with donors. When she discovered inefficiencies and 
problems within the international organizations that were funding 
Impumelelo, she raised her objections — and irritated powerful people. She 
was “her own worst enemy,” Mingo recalled, noting that her penchant for 
criticism and her insistence on accountability from everyone — including 
her donors — meant that she often found herself marginalized, excluded 
from meetings, events, and relationships. 


Over time, Rhoda found she had to raise her own funds for 
Impumelelo. The initial seed capital had come from a group of donors, 
including Soros, and the Ford Foundation had stepped into a leading role 
for several years as well. But eventually, those sources of funding began to 
recede. George Soros’s Open Society Foundation became more reluctant to 
fund Impumelelo, for reasons that Rhoda could not understand." Privately, 
Rhoda suspected the motivation was political: Soros was increasingly 
committed to left-wing causes of which Rhoda had become more critical. 
But the Ford Foundation, too, told Rhoda that she had to develop local 
sources of funding. That, after all, had been one of the original goals of the 
funding: to enable the project to become self-sustaining, within its own 
funding networks. Rhoda had to turn to captains of South African industry 
for support. To her surprise, many of them were proud to contribute. 


Over time, Rhoda raised close to R60 million from South African 
donors to disburse to various projects, wooing corporations to sponsor 
awards, and to play an active role in helping non-profit organizations 
replicate their successes to create “multiplier effects” across the country. 
By 2010, the organization still had a budget of nearly R3.5 million (about 


31 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Isaac Shongwe. 19 May 2014. Personal files. 
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$500,000 in 2010 terms) — nearly R4.7 million (about $650,000) if the 
awards evening, a biannual event, was included. 


She was less successful at convincing the South African government 
to learn from Impumelelo’s successes. After years spent identifying the 
best practices in various fields of socioeconomic development, captured in 
vibrant magazines and pamphlets that summarized the lessons learned, 
Rhoda found that the government was often uninterested. That was 
less true in the opposition-governed Western Cape, where provincial 
authorities were eager to break from the ANC’s statist policies and try new 
solutions. Indeed, the Western Cape came to dominate the award winners: 
“(T]he Western Cape has consistently been one of the provinces that 
generates the most award winners every year,” Rhoda observed in 2008.33 
She would later opine that if there was hope for South Africa, it was in the 
country’s federalist structure, which allowed opposition parties to depart 
locally from the ruling party’s failing national policies.34 


There were also iconic projects developed at the local government 
level that were innovative, highly structured, and successful. These 
included the Mariannhill Landfill management program in Durban, which 
aimed to rehabilitate the environment while also generating organic gas 
for use in power generation. The project was described by an observer 
in 2011: 


The vision of the Mariannhill landfill model is to design a conservation 
area upon completion of the landfill. 


As an active site now it accepts on a daily basis 450 tons of waste 
and serves as an important natural corridor for species migration. 
Surprisingly stench free, there is a hiking trail, a Buddhist meditation 
bench and an array of endangered species on site. 


Environmentalists have come on board to work with the Mariannhill 
management to make this possible. 


The good news, however, is the income generated by this project for 
the province and the 6MW that is generated to supply 3 ooo households 
with electricity. 


32 Impumelelo business plan, ibid. 

33 + Rhoda Kadalie. “Western Cape tops awards for NPO, public sector 
initiatives.” Cape Times, 19 May 2008. p. 5. 

34 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 236. 
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In addition, Durban now reaps R46 million a year in carbon credits. 


Other success stories included a water sanitation program in the eThekwini 
(Durban) municipality; the Meulwater Treatment Works in the Western 
Cape Town of Paarl; and others. 


These projects created “best practices” that the Impumelelo team 
worked hard to inspire other provincial and local governments to replicate. 
But the national government was less interested. While ANC officials were 
happy to speak at Impumelelo’s events, they were reluctant to implement 
its ideas. 


Thus it was that Rhoda began fighting a new battle: in the media. 


35 DeviRajab. “Moan about failures, but celebrate successes; If we complain 
when things go wrong we must also shine a light on the things that we 
or the government get right.” The Mercury, 29 Nov. 2011, p. 11. 
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“Inspiration seldom responds creatively to deadlines but the scramble 
fora column the night before deadline is saved so often by the 
unscrupulous politician who, in the nick of time, determines one’s 
script. ... [MJost of my columns are sheer gut responses to a government 
that has failed to live up to the promises 
so easily made during election time.” 


Rhoda had never been shy to speak out — whether against the apartheid 
regime, the university hierarchy, or the commissars of the liberation 
movement. “Comrade Kadalie, you are out of order!” she recalled being 
told by student leaders at an anti-apartheid protest at the UWC auditorium. 


Therefore it was almost natural that she begin writing a regular 
column in South African newspapers, breaking stories of government 
corruption, building a loyal following, and developing a reputation for 
taking on the most powerful people in the new South Africa. It was as a 
columnist that Rhoda became a household name. 


Rhoda’s writing career began long before she was appointed to 
the Human Rights Commission. She wrote occasionally for a variety of 
newspapers and magazines, including the English-language dailies of the 
Independent Media group, and the weekly Mail & Guardian (see below). 
She also wrote for a variety of political publications and magazines, 
commenting on current events. 


Strangely, writing did not come easily to Rhoda, at first. Though she 
was a diligent student, she had not learned to organize her thoughts on 
paper in an effective way until well into her academic career. 


Her relationship with Richard was a turning point: he loved 
languages, and came from a family steeped in German literature. In the 
heyday of their relationship, Richard would edit Rhoda’s writing, pointing 
out where she could have made a point more clearly. (Ironically, she would 
finish her Master’s thesis, and he would not.) 

Rhoda recalled the years of her struggles with writing, when she 
would spend days ona single page. Even well into her career as a columnist, 
she found writing very difficult, and would labor into the night as she 


1 Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face: Passionate Conversations About People and 
Politics. Cape Town: Tafelberg, 2009. p. 7. 
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worked to meet the next day’s deadline — not because she had left the 
work to the last minute, but because she found the work required intense 
concentration. She developed the work habits of a night owl: only the 
silence and darkness of the quietest hours allowed her to focus on what 
she was trying to say. 


But she loved doing it. 


Rhoda, holding Julia, with celebrated novelist Richard Rive, c. 1988 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Writing her columns became Rhoda’s way of urging the ANC to do better — 
and urging the media, and the voters, to hold the government accountable. 
While she still had high hopes for South African democracy, she observed 
that “we are better at erecting a façade than an actual democracy, and 
behind the facade the rot is spreading.”? She was determined to stop the 
rot by exposing it to sunlight. 


Rhoda’s first columns appeared in the Mail & Guardian, a weekly 
newspaper that had a reputation for highbrow content, despite its tabloid 
format. The M&G was the descendant of the Rand Daily Mail, a liberal 
newspaper that had been critical of apartheid, and which was eventually 
driven out of business by the regime’s aggressive censorship. In the new 
South Africa, the M&G sought to continue the muckraking investigative 


2 Barron, “Obituary,” ibid. 
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journalism of its predecessor, while preserving a left-of-center editorial 
line sympathetic to the new government’s objectives. Its opinion pages 
became a forum for criticizing the ANC — from the left. 


In one of her earliest columns for the M&G in 1997, Rhoda — still 
prominently aligned with the ANC — wrote about the fact that the ANC 
Women’s League had reelected President Mandela’s estranged former 
wife, Winnie Madikizela-Mandela, as its president. 


Winnie Mandela had once been a revered heroine of the anti- 
apartheid struggle. Week in and week out, police would toss all of her 
belongings out of the home to which she had been banished in the remote 
town of Brandtfort, as her husband languished in prison on Robben 
Island. When she tried to receive visitors, they were often blocked or taken 
to court.3 


But during the unrest of the 1980s, Winnie Mandelabecame notorious 
for her role in leading violent organization in Soweto, the Mandela United 
Football Club, which tortured and killed suspected informants and 
collaborators. The Truth and Reconciliation Commission would ultimately 
expose her role in these human rights abuses. In the new South Africa, 
she drew criticism for her lavish lifestyle, and was eventually convicted of 
fraud, though she would avoid serving time in jail. (In a curious irony, the 
judge in Winnie Mandela’s fraud trial was Eberhard Bertelsmann, Rhoda’s 
former brother-in-law.) 


Winnie Mandela tried to reinvent herself as a populist leader, 
campaigning against the South African elite, whose white members had 
managed to hold onto most of their wealth as millions still languished 
in poverty. But it was clear, by 1997, that she was a deeply problematic 
leader, and Rhoda was outraged that the ANC Women’s League chose her 
to continue serving as its president. 


In her M&G op-ed, Rhoda — who was, by then, a member of the 
Human Rights Commission, wrote: “There-election of Winnie Madikizela- 
Mandela as president of the African National Congress Women’s League is 
more a reflection of the weakness of the organisation than it is a victory for 
the women’s movement. ... She used her self-inflicted poverty to identify 
with the people of South Africa. She threatened to shut up the press should 
they continue to vilify her, she declared that the salvation of the people 
lies in her hands, as only she can lead them to the promised land. ... Is 
such rhetoric not the death knell of an organisation made ineffectual and 


3 “Winnie Mandela is banished to Brandfort.” South African History 
Online. URL:  https://www.sahistory.org.za/dated-event/winnie- 
mandela-banished-brandfort. Accessed on 18 Mar. 2022. 
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weak by constant allegations of financial mismanagement, a cut-throat 
leadership battle and no clear programme of action?” 4 


Rhoda continued to develop her voice. In April 1999, Rhoda — 
newly freed from her responsibilities at the Human Rights Commission 
— offered her thoughts about the fraud conviction and prison sentence 
handed down to cleric and former UDF leader Allan Boesak. Rhoda argued 
that Boesak deserved his punishment, honoring his past contributions to 
the anti-apartheid struggle, but noting the character flaws that had led to 
his corruption. She also observed: “There was a way in which apartheid 
forced greatness on all of us, and Boesak’s ego was ready bait for this.5 In 
that comment, it was clear that Rhoda had begun to look beyond the moral 
framework of the anti-apartheid struggle, and to judge South Africa by 
the standards of any other democratic society. 


Later in April 1999, with South Africa’s second fully democratic 
elections looming, Rhoda wrote an op-ed in the Sowetan, titled “They may 
kiss babies, but beware.” Speaking to a largely black readership, Rhoda 
advised South Africans to demand more from political leaders than simply 
plaudits about the past: 


We should be wary of politicians who suddenly kiss babies and the elderly 
but whose welfare policies are against this sector of society; politicians 
who shake hands with all and sundry but refuse to meet with those who 
request meetings; politicians who stride smiling into shopping malls but 
who are inaccessible at crucial times; politicians who visit squatter camps 
and the rural areas but who are never seen again until the next election 
and politicians who woo women voters but who are intrinsically sexist. 


Politicians should be subjected to close scrutiny before we decide to vote 
for them. Elections should be taken seriously because it is the most crucial 


4 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women’s League is dying.” Mail & Guardian, 9 May 
1997. By 2001, Rhoda would feel vindicated in her assessment of the ANC 
Women’s League’s prospects, declaring: “They are not even a player in 
the ruling party. They are completely invisible as a pressure group.” 
(Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by “Wake-Up Call for Dormant ANCWL.” 
Sowetan, 12 Oct. 2001.) Later, in 2007, when the Women’s League voted 
to back Jacob Zuma, with his murky history with women, Rhoda would 
declare forthrightly: “The ANC Women’s League is useless, moribund, 
dead, finish and klaar [clear]!” (Rhoda Kadalie. “ANC Women’s League 
lets our women down.” Letter to the editor. Cape Argus, 30 Nov. 2007. p. 
22.) Her rather muted criticism in 1997, offered from within the ruling 
party, only hinted at the more strident voice that Rhoda would develop 
in her subsequent writing. 

5 Rhoda Kadalie. “What you sow, you shall reap.” Mail & Guardian, 2 Apr. 
1999. 
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opportunity given to the electorate to hold politicians accountable. It is 
the clarion call for the electorate to exercise their democratic right to 
assess Government performance and to make choices. 


On balance, many politicians are found wanting so the electorate should 
look at the different parties’ manifestos to see how they hope to address 
human rights concerns. 


The Aids epidemic, sexual violence against women and children, 
crime, job creation, unemployment, health care and housing are key 
indicators of measurement. Ask politicians to give concrete proposals 
how and in what time period they will address these concerns and judge 
them accordingly.® 


Don’t vote for those who are against corruption but who do not suspend 
those close to them who are corrupt. Don’t vote for those who feel 
entitled to big salaries but never volunteer to take a cut in salary or live 
simply so that others can simply live. Vote for a clean, accountable and 
transparent government which will give priority to the needs of black 
women, children and the poor.’ 


While Rhoda targeted “politicians,” South Africans do not generally vote 
for particular candidates, outside of local government elections. But by 
urging her readers to hold politicians accountable, Rhoda was hinting that 
they ought to look at parties beyond the ANC. 


KKK 


Rhoda was soon invited to write for the prestigious Business Day, the 
country’s only weekday national newspaper published in English (most 
others were regional, or weekly). While the paper focused on industry and 
finance, it maintained a lively editorial and opinion page. If the M&G was 
proudly on the left, the Business Day, with its business-oriented readership 
leaned somewhat to the right — though its editors, like the business 
community itself, were often eager to appease the ANC, where possible. 


In 1999, Alan Fine, a well-known journalist with the Business Day, 
visited Rhoda’s office in the Idasa building to spar with her about politics. 
Fine was concerned that Rhoda was too blunt in her criticism of the ruling 


6 Rhoda Kadalie. “They may kiss babies, but beware.” Sowetan, 28 Apr. 


1999. 
7 Ibid. 
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party. After a long debate and discussion, he was so impressed by Rhoda’s 
perspective that he offered to suggest to the editor-in-chief, Peter Bruce, 
that she be offered a bi-weekly column. Soon after, Bruce called to invite 
Rhoda to write a “no holds barred” column in the Business Day. Thus began 
her long association with the paper. 


It was a natural fit: after her resignation from the Human Rights 
Commission, she had a unique public profile, which generated even more 
interest in her columns. Her reputation for integrity, her experiences in 
government, and her knowledge of the inner workings of the ruling party, 
gave her unique insights into politics and policy debates. 


Rhoda’s forté was exposing the hypocrisy of the ANC — even as 
she worked, through Impumelelo, to help the government achieve its 
development objectives. 


In 2004, for example, in criticizing the way the ANC had reduced 
Parliament’s independent power, making it effectively an arm of the 
executive branch and the ruling party, Rhoda reminisced: 


In the heady days of apartheid, our African National Congress Woodstock 
branch was quite active. It was a motley crowd of ANC hacks, old unity 
movement types, Trotskyites, and so on. The one thing we all had in 
common, was our abhorrence of apartheid. 


On one occasion, we were asked to elect a delegate to represent our 
branch at an impending ANC national conference. A very loyal activist 
was elected. At a subsequent meeting some who considered him too 
much of a renegade (“workerist”, “Trot” — epithets hurled at those who 
dared to question the conventional wisdom of the party) objected to his 
election and proposed reversing the vote. The hacks invoked, against all 
logic, an array of Stalinist ploys to overturn the decision. After two hours 
of fierce debate, I left the meeting in protest. 


A creeping sense of déjà vu came over me as I witnessed the recent 
fiasco in the National Council of Provinces (NCOP) [formally, the upper 
chamber of Parliament]. After the controversial encounter between 
President Thabo Mbeki and Democratic Alliance (DA) MP Ryan Coetzee 
[see below], the DA’s Juanita Terblanche proposed a motion condemning 
Mbeki’s reluctance to address the crime of rape against women and 
children; it was adopted unanimously by the dozy MPs. Subsequent 
attempts to reverse the decision once again reduced Parliament to the 
circus it has become. Days later, when they realised what they had 
done, and under great pressure allegedly from the executive, the NCOP 
reversed this decision. 
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This incident is one of many that herald the decline of an institution that 
had a hope of being a real people’s Parliament. 


Under Mbeki’s leadership, Parliament has become a lame duck and a 
rubber stamp for the executive, to whom it has become beholden on 
most matters.’ 


The ascent of Thabo Mbeki, who took over the leadership of the ANC from 
Nelson Mandela in 1997, and succeeded him as president in the 1999 
elections, gave new urgency to Rhoda’s writing, as South Africa entered 
a dangerous era of illiberal politics, quite different from the feel-good 
“Rainbow Nation” era of the post-1994 transition. 


Mbeki was respected, at home and abroad, for his intellectual 
pedigree. He was the somewhat estranged son of the writer and ANC 
luminary Govan Mbeki, who — like Mandela — had been imprisoned on 
Robben Island; indeed, he was considered a rival to Mandela himself. But 
his children felt abandoned; many armchair psychologists would later 
conclude that Mbeki’s cold personality was the result of that experience. 


Unusually for a would-be revolutionary, Thabo Mbeki held a degree 
in economics from the University of Sussex in the United Kingdom, during 
his exile from the country. His pipe-smoking habit, immaculate English 
syntax, and fluent Afrikaans impressed white intellectuals in the old 
regime, and foreign investors in the new. He also impressed Rhoda when 
she first encountered him upon his return from exile. She was impressed, 
she wrote in her diary in 1991, with Mbeki’s “true diplomatic” demeanor 
upon encountering a militant group of youth activists in a town hall 
meeting in the Woodstock neighborhood of Cape Town.? 


In 1998, with Mbeki already beginning to assume many of then- 
President Mandela’s duties, Rhoda was optimistic about Mbeki’s future 
presidency, because he was seen as more focused on the actual tasks of 
governing. The popular cartoonist Jonathan Shapiro (known as “Zapiro” ) 
dubbed Mbeki “Mr. Delivery,” which was also the name of a popular food 
delivery service. 


Rhoda had high hopes for Mbeki at first. When he was inaugurated 
in June 1999, Rhoda noted in her diary: “Mbeki’s speech was beautifully 


8 Rhoda Kadalie. “Supine MPs blow chance for people’s Parliament.” 
Business Day, 25 Nov. 2004. Published in Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face. 
Cape Town: Tafelberg, 2009. pp. 122-4. 

9 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 15 Jan. 1991. 
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crafted, drawing on Setswana imagery & the [C]omrades marathon.” [First 
Lady] Zanele Mbeki dressed modestly and stylishly in a lemon outfit.” 
She noted in a letter to friend abroad in early 2000: “Mbeki drives his 
cabinet and they seem to be more productive under his governance than 
under Mandela’s.”” She also told a BBC audience: 


It was important that we had a president like President Mandela, who 
embodies forgiveness and reconciliation because of his past. But I think 
also because he’s become an international cult figure, it often blinds 
us to the problems of this country. The problems of unemployment, of 
education, of child care, of housing. And I think that a person like Thabo 
Mbeki, because he doesn’t come with that aura, has to, head-on. tackle 
those issues. We will not be mesmerized by the nice words, and the cult 
status of a president like Mandela. ... to the point of irritation, I might 
add. And I think that with Thabo Mbeki, he would have to take on the 
challenges of crime, of unemployment, of poverty, of housing, and we 
will see issues for what they are. I think at the moment, we tend to forgive 
President Mandela. We are soft on the man because he is so mesmerising. 
And I think we’re not going to be as soft on Thabo Mbeki.” 


Mbeki’s economic knowledge, genteel habits, and technocratic managerial 
style seemed well-suited to the role that South Africans wanted him 
to play. 

However, the erudite Mbeki had also been trained in the hierarchical, 
Stalinist political tradition in which the organization’s leaders had 
been steeped during the years of exile. Mbeki and his cohort practiced 
the Leninist model of “democratic centralism,” where decisions were 
ultimately controlled by a small group of insiders. They were also deeply 
suspicious of dissent, and constantly on guard for infiltration. These habits 
may have been well-suited to an underground resistance movement. 
They translated poorly, however, into the freewheeling politics of a young 
democracy — one whose local leaders had fought for the right to engage 
in vigorous debate. 


Much of the populist left distrusted Mbeki because he was seen 
as the primary mover behind the ANC’s fiscally conservative Growth, 
Employment, and Redistribution (GEAR) policy, which had replaced 
the more socialist Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP), 


10 An annual ultramarathon between the KwaZulu-Natal cities of Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg 

11 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 16 Jun. 1999. 

12 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Jurgen and Catherine Girgensohn. 4 Jan. 2000. 

13 Rhoda Kadalie. “South Africans Talking,” ibid. 
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and sought to keep inflation and deficits low in the hope of enticing 
foreign investment. 


But Mbeki soon ignited controversy on all sides by embracing a 
dissident theory on the HIV/Aids pandemic — one that claimed poverty, 
not avirus, caused the immune deficiency at the heart of the disease. Worse, 
Mbeki enforced that dogma — and few in the ANC dared to challenge him. 


KKK 


Mbeki’s denialism had actually begun years earlier, when, as Deputy 
President, he began pushing a domestic pseudo-treatment called 
“Virodene” as an alternative to expensive anti-retroviral drugs produced 
by western pharmaceutical companies. 


The South African government succeeded in convincing the drug 
manufacturers to provide anti-Aids medication cheaply to the Third World. 
But Mbeki persisted with odd theories about the HIV/Aids pandemic. 


The idea that poverty was the cause, and not a virus, suited Mbeki’s 
economic worldview, which combined fiscal conservatism with the 
socialist idea that the wealthy had a moral obligation to redistribute 
wealth to the poor. 


Mbeki’s reluctance to pursue HIV/Aids as the public health emergency 
it was had already become apparent by the time the coastal city of Durban 
hosted a massive international Aids conference in July 2000. The scientists 
and activists who descended on South Africa hoped to nudge him toward a 
more proactive stance. They were sorely disappointed. As journalist Chris 
McGreal noted: “Not long after the 2000 Durban Aids conference, Mbeki’ s 
office issued a statement accusing those who wanted the government 
to provide anti-retroviral drugs in public hospitals of trying to poison 
black people. ‘Our people are being used as guinea pigs and conned into 
using dangerous and toxic drugs,’ it read, describing this as an onslaught 
‘reminiscent of the biological warfare of the apartheid era.’ ”* 

Worse, McGreal noted, “In September 2000, Mbeki told the South 
African parliament that HIV and Aids numbers were not nearly so serious as 
scientists claimed. ... He ordered the health minister — Manto Tshabalala- 
Msimang — to consider a cut in the Aids budget.” 

Mbeki also claimed that the scientific orthodoxy on HIV/Aids was 
racist. Specifically, he opposed the idea that the virus was spread through 


14 Chris McGreal. “Special Report: Thabo Mbeki’s catastrophe.” Prospect, 
21 Feb. 2002. 
15 Ibid. 
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unprotected heterosexual encounters, saying that it was motivated by 
primitive racist notions of uncontrollable African sexuality. 


Mbeki’s denialism damaged public health in two ways. One was to 
confuse the public about how HIV was transmitted, thus aiding its spread. 
The other was to restrict access to a drug called nevirapine, which helped 
HIV-positive expectant mothers prevent their children from contracting 
the virus. Mbeki’s government was reluctant to provide it, and discouraged 
doctors from prescribing it. 


Making matters even worse, Mbeki appointed Dr. Manto Tshabalala- 
Msimang, a Soviet -trained physician, tobethecountry’s Minister of Health. 
She began promoting an indigenous African alternative to antiretroviral 
drugs — a combination of olive oil, African potatoes, garlic, lemon, and 
beetroot — to boost immunity. Mbeki stood by her, even after she became 
the object of domestic ridicule and international condemnation, the face 
of South Africa’s failure to grapple with HIV/Aids. 


Despite his intellectual credentials, and his penchant for charming 
the former white elite and the leaders of the industrialized world, Mbeki 
seemed to see the HIV/Aids pandemic in crude racial terms. And few in his 
own party dared to speak out against him. 


Rhoda was the rare exception. She began leading public criticism 
of Mbeki and Tshabalala-Msimang. In an open letter to the Sunday 
Independent in September 2001, she declared: “People are dying in the 
thousands. This is not what I fought for. ... I travel abroad to conferences 
often. Before, we could bask in [Nelson] Mandela’s reflected glory. Now I 
have to explain Mbeki as whites used to have to explain apartheid.” 


She called on Tshabalala~Msimang to resign: “We have a genocide 
on our hands and you and your cohorts have been unwilling to listen to 
the experts,” she said. “If the president is making it impossible to do your 
work effectively, why not resign with dignity in defiance of someone who 
is taking the country down with him?” .” 


Rhoda also began writing a series of columns in the Business Day 
attacking the denialist posture of the ANC government. In one column in 
2002, “Tshabalala-Msimang gives women a bad name,” she wrote: 


16 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Jon Jeter. “Political Resistance in S. Africa 
Blocks Wide Use of HIV Drugs.” Washington Post, 1 Oct. 2001. URL: https:// 
www.washingtonpost.com/archive/politics/2001/10/01/political- 
resistance-in-s-africa-blocks-wide-use-of-hiv-drugs/c7d8e959- 
27ef-4784-8e5b-5c18003ed664/. Accessed on 20 Mar. 2022. 

17 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Chris McGreal. “Aids will kill 700,000 South 
Africans a year.” Guardian, 17 Oct. 2001. p. 16. 
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By now, I would have expected the women in Parliament, in the cabinet 
and in senior public positions, to be convulsed by the utterances of the 
minister and to have called for her head. 


That they are not vociferous about the AIDS pandemic, and most notably 
its effects on women, exemplifies how powerful the party list system is 
in silencing women. 


Young women in particular are most affected by the disease. HIV/AIDS 
burdens women in ways peculiar to their gender. 


As the main nurturers and caregivers of the family the responsibility to 
care for the sick and dying becomes mainly theirs. 


More seriously, women as citizens in their own right are directly affected 
by the disease themselves, with the spectre of death hanging over their 
heads, knowing they will leave many orphans behind, with very little 
prospect of care. 


Many are the family’s sole breadwinners and with poverty becoming 
increasingly feminised, the state has an extra responsibility to ease the 
burden of women. The health minister has not risen to the challenge. 


Under such circumstances how can we tolerate a minister who denies 
that HIV causes AIDS? How can we allow her to persecute those who 
dare to follow internationally recognized scientific prescriptions for the 
prevention, treatment and care of the disease? 


In any civilised democracy, the health minister would have been given 
the boot. Why should a woman like her be thrust upon us?"8 


Rhoda continued to attack Mbeki’s denialism and to excoriate Tshabalala- 
Msimang’s policies in her columns. She also joined tens of thousands of 
demonstrators in the streets of Cape Town in 2003 in a march, led by a 
new organization called the Treatment Action Campaign, to demand that 
Mbeki provide antiretroviral drugs to pregnant mothers, and reverse his 
denialist policies. She recalled the experience in another Business Day 
column: 


18 Rhoda Kadalie. “Tshabalala-Msimang gives women a bad name.” 
Business Day, 26 Jul. 2002. Published in Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face. 
pp. 92-4. 
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[B]eing part of the Treatment Action Campaign (TAC) march of 30,000 
people on February 14 2003 was my opposition to a government that 
does not give a damn about the people who voted it into power. 


Feelings of déja vu, as we marched down roads regularly trudged 
before 1994 to protest at the apartheid regime, enveloped us. We were 
toyi-toying’? along the same roads against our democratically-elected 
government. 


For me it was a march against a recalcitrant stubborn government 
that has come to betray the people who put it into power. It is about a 
government that has become a law unto itself because of its majority 
power, and secure in the knowledge that its alliance partners will give it 
legitimacy no matter what it does.” 


Rhoda was among the first within the ANC’s orbit to speak out against 
Mbeki and his HIV/Aids policies. Many senior members of the ANC realized 
that the president was leading the country down a dangerous path, but few 
spoke out publicly, instead sharing their concerns privately and hoping 
for change. 


One such was Rhoda’s own uncle, Dr. Victor Kadalie. He had retired 
from his medical practice in Haren Ems, Germany, where he had been 
well-known. He bought an apartment in Durban, in the hope of spending 
some time in South Africa doing voluntary medical work. He wanted to 
contribute to the country that had given him so much in his earlier years, 
but which he had lost due to his political beliefs and his cross-racial 
marriage. His son, Khwezi, had by then obtained a post in the ANC- 
run Gauteng provincial government; he complained to his father about 
Rhoda’s columns, which were a source of embarrassment to him as he 
moved within ruling party circles. 


Dr. Kadalie contacted his old comrade, Dr. Tshabalala~-Msimang. Dr. 
Kadalie had helped support Tshabalala-Msimang in exile, bestowing his 
largesse when she was, like many ANC activists, living in relative poverty 
in exile. Tshabalala-Msimang agreed to meet with him at her offices in 


19  Aprotest dance involving high knee lifts. 

20 Rhoda Kadalie. “HIV sufferers still left out in the cold.” Business Day, 
26 Feb. 2003. Published in Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face. Cape Town: 
Tafelberg, 2009. pp. 180-1. 
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Pretoria. But she never turned up, not did she apologize for failing to make 
the meeting, which infuriated Victor. 


Soon afterward, Rhoda recalled, Victor admitted to her that he had 
witnessed the dishevelment of the ANC in exile, and had excused it because 
of the conditions in which the movement had been forced to operate. But 
having seen the rot up close in government, he encouraged Rhoda to keep 
writing her criticisms. 


She would later recall: “Victor died of a broken heart having 
sacrificed country, finances, and family for the ANC, yet he received 
nothing in return when in fact he only wanted to volunteer his services for 
the country he loved.” 


Years later, when Tshabalala-Msimang died in 2009, the ANC 
government, then under the leadership of President Jacob Zuma, chose to 
honor her, Rhoda pushed back vehemently: “WJ]hen it comes to Manto, the 
ANC will never admit defeat. ... As liberation leaders they have perfected 
the art of the divine right to rule, a doctrine supposedly so contrary to their 
socialist beliefs. They have the divine right to determine who is a hero; 
who deserves the higher orders of the land; who deserves state funerals, 
and who deserves to die.?2 


KKK 


The task of criticism in the Mbeki era was made more difficult by the 
president’s repeated habit of ascribing racist motivations to his detractors. 
His tactics became particularly ugly during the debate over HIV/Aids. 


In October 2004, Mbeki used his weekly essay in the ANC’s online 
newsletter, ANC Today, to attack the views of an unnamed white female 
journalist, Charlene Smith. Smith had published a newspaper article titled 
“Rape has become a sickening way of life in our land.” In it, she argued 
that the HIV/Aids pandemic in South Africa was exacerbated by “men’s 
attitude toward women.” Without mentioning any race, or any particular 
culture, Smith had said that the country was afflicted by “a culture in which 
rape is endemic and has become a prime means of transmitting disease.” 3 


Mbeki took issue with Smith’s argument in a graphic manner: 


In simple language she was saying that African traditions, indigenous 
religions and culture prescribe and institutionalise rape. The 


21 Personal communication with the author. 1 Feb. 2022. 

22 Rhoda Kadalie. Die Burger, 24 Dec. 2009. 

23 Charlene Smith. “Rape has become a sickening way of life in our land.” 
Sunday Independent, 2004. 
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“internationally recognised expert” was saying that our cultures, 
traditions and religions as Africans inherently make every African man 
a potential rapist. 


Given this view, which defines the African people as barbaric savages, 
it should come as no surprise that she writes that, “South Africa has the 
highest rates of rape in the world, according to Interpol.” To her, this 
assertion would have been obviously correct, because, after all, we are 
an African country, and therefore have the men [been] conditioned by 
African culture, tradition and religion to commit rape. 


Mbeki went on to dismiss fears of crime in South Africa as a “psychosis” 
produced by the “psychological residue of apartheid”: 


For them our new democracy feels fraught with threats. They must 
continuously find negative superlatives to convey the story that 
South Africa is the world capital of all the negative things that affect 
all humanity. 


In this situation, fear of crime becomes the concentrated expression of 
fear about their survival in a sea of black savages, which they fuel by 
entertaining the mythology that whites are the primary targets merely 
because of their race.” 


This blunt attack on a journalist, from the office of the country’s president, 
caused consternation in Parliament, where the opposition Democratic 
Alliance demanded that Mbeki explain himself. Ryan Coetzee, a close 
aide to DA leader Tony Leon, used the quarterly occasion of President’s 
Question Time to pose several pointed queries to Mbeki about his views on 
HIV/Aids and rape. 


Mbeki responded with more of the same racial vitriol, accusing 
Coetzee of trying to stir up a “televised debate that will help some people 
in our country to perpetuate the very dangerous pretence that racism in 
our country died with the holding of our first democratic elections ten 
years ago.”?5 He added: “I will not keep quiet while others whose minds 
have been corrupted by the disease of racism accuse us, the black people 


24 Thabo Mbeki. “When is good news bad news?” ANC Today, Vol. 4 No. 
39, 1-7 Oct. 2004. URL: https://web.archive.org/web/20041208223522/ 
http://www.anc.org.za/ancdocs/anctoday/2004/at39.htm. Accessed on 
20 Jan. 2022. 

25 Thabo Mbeki, quoted by Tony Leon. On the Contrary: Leading the 
Opposition in a Democratic South Africa. Johannesburg: Jonathan Ball, 
2008. 348. 
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of South Africa, Africa and the world, as being, by virtue of our Africanness 
and skin color — lazy, liars, foul-smelling, diseased, corrupt, violent, 
amoral, sexually depraved, animalistic, savage — and rapist.” 


Mbeki was so adamant in his response, and so proud of it, that 
he later had it reprinted in ANC Today, dripping with graphic racial and 
sexual innuendo. Mbeki concluded: “I would like to assure the Honourable 
Coetzee that the millions of Africans in our country, in Africa and the world 
did not fight against apartheid racism and white domination to create 
space for them to continue to be subjected to dehumanising, demeaning 
and insulting racism.” 


As Tony Leon would observe: “For [Mbeki], there was no debate 
about HIV/AIDS; there was only a never-ending, never-yielding debate 
on race.” 


But Rhoda pushed back — and paid Mbeki in his own currency. 
In acolumn titled “What we black women ought to tell this president,” 
she said: 


The scourge of violence against women is not the prerogative of any 
ethnic group. In all groups men rely on patriarchal culture, religion and 
tradition to justify treating women as chattels and second-class citizens. 
This attitude has come a long way. 


So what [Charlene] Smith says is unmitigated fact. To accuse her of 
saying, ‘African traditions, indigenous religions and culture prescribe 
and institutionalize rape’ and implying that ‘African men are inherently 
potential rapists and barbaric savages’ when no such evidence exists is 
libellous and irresponsible. 


Such far-fetched rubbish I have not heard in a long time. Racist 
interpretations of innocent statements such as hers smack of obsession 
at best and paranoia at worst. They resemble the incantations of a 
rabid African nationalist, not of someone described by the media as 
an intellectual. 


Surely this kind of response is out of kilter with the office of the president 
and enough to strike the fear of God into the hearts of any ordinary 
citizens who dare to voice their opinions? If a puny little white activist 


26 Thabo Mbeki, quoted in “Dislodging Stereotypes.” ANC Today, 
Vol. 4, No. 42, 22-28 Oct. 2004. URL: https://web.archive.org/ 
web/20041223175236/http://www.anc.org.za/ancdocs/anctoday/2004/ 
at42.htm. Accessed on 20 Jan. 2022. 
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is capable of sending the president into continual fits of rage, what does 
this say of Mbeki? 


Maybe we black women should start telling the president most black 
men treat black women badly, as borne out by the startling evidence 
of domestic violence, default on maintenance, sexual offenses and the 
criminal courts of the land. 


Yes, Mr. President, most of these men are black — they violate not 
because they are black but because the majority of men in this country 
are black. 


Mr. President, I suggest you undergo some serious antiracism training so 
that you can identify the sin when you see it. Lashing out at activists who 
dare to call abuse by its regular name weakens you and not them. Why 
are you selectively vociferous about some matters and not others? Why 
do you not similarly trumpet the promotion of safe sex, antiretroviral 
medicines and sympathy for those infected with HIV? 


Your presidential letters are obsessed with your own notions of race and 
what it means to be African and how others, mainly whites, misinterpret 
this ‘sacrosanct idea’ that only you, Thabo Mbeki, understand.’ 


In an interview with the New York Times, Rhoda explained: “I think it is 
unbecoming of the president to single out a citizen for castigation. If we 
are going to brag that we are the rainbow nation, then people have a right 
to say what they think.” 


She added that while Mbeki was obsessing over race and sexuality, 


“this country is being depopulated of its young women. ”28 


She acknowledged that racism was still a problem: she even agreed 


with the ANC that much criticism of the new government was racist. But 
that, she believed, did not excuse its failures to deliver on its promises. 
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Her sentiments echoed those of Treatment Action Campaign 
leader Zackie Achmat, a gay Muslim who defused accusations of racism 
by accepting their premise: “Someone says to me, ‘You are racist’ ... My 
response is usually that does not excuse your incompetence, laziness, 
sexism, or homophobia.””9 


Rhoda’s approach was similar. “When people criticise this 
government, I am convinced that they are racists,” she said provocatively, 
“but what I am sad about is that we prove these racists to be correct.” 3° 


KKK 


Mbeki’s racial filter on the HIV/Aids crisis also applied to the crisis in 
Zimbabwe, South Africa’s northern neighbor, where President Robert 
Mugabe was still clinging to power after decades. 


In 2000, Mugabe’s party, the Zimbabwe African National Union - 
Popular Front (ZANU-PF), suffered a setback when it lost a constitutional 
referendum to expand his presidential powers. A new opposition, the 
Movement for Democratic Change (MDC), led by trade unionist Morgan 
Tsvangirai, began to pose a political challenge. 


In response, Mugabe launched a program of “land reform” targeting 
Zimbabwe’s white commercial farmers. Many were driven off their land, 
which was supposed to be redistributed to “veterans” of Zimbabwe’s 
liberation war, but which largely ended up with ZANU-PF loyalists. The 
country, once a net food exporter, began to starve. Meanwhile, Mugabe 
continued to crack down on the opposition, arresting dissidents, silencing 
the press, and rigging elections. 


Mbeki refused to criticize Mugabe, who cast his actions as righteous 
opposition to racist neo-colonialism. Instead, Mbeki pursued what he 
called “quiet diplomacy,” which allowed Mugabe to continue destroying 
his country. 


As these events unfolded, Mbeki faced no criticism or opposition 
from within his own party. No ANC office-holder, high or low, dared to 
question his complicity in Zimbabwe’s collapse, though Cosatu belatedly 
rallied to the cause of the MDC, with which it shared a bond through 
the shared enterprise of trade unionism. (Mbeki’s obeisance to Mugabe 
was such that he would continue to praise the dictator, and proclaim his 


29 Zackie Achmat, quoted in Elaine Salo et al. “Black Gays & Mugabes.” 
Chimurenga, Vol. 4 (2003). p. 27. 

30 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 194. 
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regime to be a legitimate expression of the democratic will of ordinary 
Zimbabweans, long after Mbeki himself had retired.) 


Rhoda was one of the few public intellectuals with “struggle” 
credentials who dared to speak out against Mbeki’s policy — what she 
called “our president’s unqualified support for Zimbabwean dictator 
Robert Mugabe and his ruthless reign of terror.” 3? She did not blame Mbeki 
alone: to her, the Zimbabwe crisis was not just a failure of African solidarity 
politics, but also the racist condescension of Western governments, 
particularly the United Kingdom and the United States. She wrote in 2003: 


Why do world leaders from western countries, in particular, tolerate 
dictators simply because they are black? Colonial guilt and its corollary 
racial oppression have become so entrenched that both sides have been 
unable to snap out of what have become continental pathologies. Why 
do they think we should make do with lower standards of democracy 
that they would not dare suggest to their electorates? Do they not 
have a greater duty to ensure that democracy works in Africa because 
of colonisation? 


As the ANC continued to coddle the Mugabe regime — famously declining 
to arrest Zimbabwean First Lady Grace Mugabe after she assaulted 
a model in a hotel while on a shopping trip to Johannesburg in 2017 — 
Rhoda continued to criticize the South African governments’ foreign 
policy, particularly on Zimbabe, and suggested that its contempt for 
human rights abroad reflected its failure to uphold the values of the new 
Constitution at home: 


While the Mugabes live the high life, buying property abroad, frequenting 
the best hospitals, sending their kids to the best private education 
institutions, their citizens are languishing in abject poverty. 


This moral code is what the ANC supports against its own constitutional 
democratic state and the rule of law. The ANC’s support for violence 
against women is confirmed by granting diplomatic immunity to 


31 Rhoda Kadalie. “Mugabe: What is Thabo Mbeki smoking?”. PoliticsWeb, 
reprinted from Die Burger, translated from the Afrikaans, 14 Aug. 2013. 
URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/mugabe- 
what-is-thabo-mbeki-smoking. Accessed on 28 Mar. 2022. 

32 Rhoda Kadalie. “Hard-won freedom must not remain a paper tiger.” 
Business Day, 13 Dec. 2002. Published in Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face. Cape 
Town: Tafelberg, 2009. p.170 

33 Rhoda Kadalie. Business Day, 22 May 2003. 
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Grace Mugabe, who is nothing but a thug, a shrew, a skollie, in Cape 
Flats parlance.34 


Few others, in the early 2000s, dared to criticize Mbeki’s policies — least of 
allif they were ANC members in good standing. One member of Parliament, 
Pregs Govender, became more critical of the Mbeki government after she 
resigned in opposition to a corrupt foreign arms deal that cost the country 
untold billions of rands, embroiled the ANC in corruption. 


But few others spoke out. They were afraid of retaliation by 
Mbeki, who held the party in ideological thrall and controlled access 
to plum appointments, government contracts, and “black economic 
empowerment” opportunities in the corporate world. 


Rhoda was furious, and her indignation at the erosion of South 
Africa’s hard-won democratic culture motivated her columns. As she 
later wrote: 


Under President Mbeki’s erratic rule, a time of political unease, many 
comrades who fought for democracy and freedom shut up in the face 
of those who rewarded the acquiescent with position and patronage. 
Those of us who refused to be silent became the enemy. ... I then veered 
into writing about everything and anything that smacked of political 
opportunism, government ineptitude, and corruption. All over the place 
people succumbed to political pressure for silence, urged to be forever 
grateful to the ANC for ushering in our liberation, no matter how 
corrupt and self-serving public officials were. With others, I, too became 
targeted by former political allies, for simply appropriating the right to 
criticise government. 


And so, like sheep, we feared being called ‘racist,’ ‘right-wing,’ ‘a 
sellout,’ ‘disloyal,’ ‘a traitor’ and ‘unpatriotic.’ These epithets were so 
powerful that many were prepared to sacrifice the truth. Even academics 
feared to ply their trade in public, lest they be construed as reactionary. 


34 Rhoda Kadalie. “SA weeps as Grace, the ‘skollie’ goes free.” The Citizen, 
25 Aug. 2017. URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/opinion/1625987/ 
sSa-weeps-as- grace-the-skollie-goes-free/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 
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Whereas my feminist voice had been nurtured and cultivated during 
the struggle and by the struggle, I was suddenly expected to shut up 


after 1999.35 


But Rhoda would not “shut up” — even when she found herself, at times, 
the lone voice of opposition. 


35 Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face, p. 8.10-11. 
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“I asked the BBC how they got to hear of me and they said they were 
looking for an opinionated, cocky, arrogant, black South African 
and the people said ‘Rhoda Kadalie.’” 


Rhoda had unique credibility to criticize the post-apartheid government. 
She had suffered under apartheid, and resisted it. Her organization, 
Impumelelo, was actually trying to help the government succeed. She 
had fought for black liberation, and for women’s liberation; she was also 
a Kadalie, and her grandfather had fought bravely for civil rights long 
before the ANC had become a political force. 


Through her pen, she would continue to fight for the vision of a 


“Rainbow Nation” — and for Clements Kadalie’s vision of a free people, 
beholden neither to radical socialists on the left nor racial nationalists on 
the right. 


The mood in post-apartheid South Africa, despite all of the country’s 
challenges, was euphoric at first. The nation, once a pariah, was the 
darling of the world. President Nelson Mandela — known affectionately 
by his clan name, Madiba — was a global icon. And South African sports 
teams enjoyed a string of remarkable successes, winning the Rugby World 
Cup in 1995 and the Africa Cup of Nations soccer tournament in 1996. At 
the closing ceremonies of the 1996 Summer Olympics in Atlanta, the new 
South African flag was the last to be hoisted, following the gold medal 
victory of marathoner Josia Thugwane. 


South African musicians and artists returned to the world stage, as 
cultural boycotts ended and the world delighted in South Africa’s diverse 
cultural offerings. Vicky Sampson’s song “Afrikan Dream” was ubiquitous 
on local radio: “In my African dream, there’s anew tomorrow/My African 
dream, is a dream that we can follow.” 


That celebratory mood, however, was accompanied by political 
conformity. Few South Africans, black or white, dared to criticize the new 
government, which claimed — rightly or wrongly — to have brought about 
the era of liberation. To speak out against that government’s failings was 
a sign of racist whinging, if you were white; or ingratitude, if you were 


1 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 56. 
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black. A political debate that had once been vigorous became suffocated by 
political correctness. Groupthink and self-censorship took root. 


Rhoda was among those who dared to raise their voices, saying what 
few others within the ANC were bold enough to say in public. 


When she began writing occasional columns for the Mail & Guardian 
in the late 1990s, the paper was provoking the wrath of the ruling party by 
devoting resources to cutting-edge investigative journalism about the new 
government — including allegations of corruption and mismanagement. 


One of the new South Africa’s first major scandals was a notorious 
arms deal, in which the Mandela administration bypassed South Africa’s 
respected domestic arms industry and bought foreign weapons at high 
prices, amid promises that the manufacturers would create new jobs in 
the country. 


The arrangement was criticized as unnecessary and expensive, and 
was suspected of being corrupt. The ANC managed to undermine several 
investigations into the deal, including Parliament’s own, suggesting the 
potential for wider corruption in the future. 


The ANC chafed at coverage of the arms deal, and resented the 
criticism that it had begun to receive from the M&G and other media outlets. 
It began to argue that the South African media was part of a white backlash 
against its agenda — despite the fact that the media was predominantly 
liberal, and broadly supported the ANC’s agenda. If anything, the media 
were dismissive of the political opposition. 


In 2000, the Human Rights Commission began holding hearings 
into supposed racism in the country’s newsrooms. The proceedings had a 
show trial atmosphere, as editors — many of whom were white — had to 
defend themselves, cheered on by the ANC. 


Rhoda took on the institution from which she had resigned, blasting 
it as a “handmaiden” of the Mbeki administration. She wrote: 


Is the lesson of Zimbabwe not imminent enough? Or is Mbeki following 
Robert Mugabe’s example to achieve his not-so-hidden agenda? 
Mugabe also used race as a rallying point before his country’s election to 
intimidate his opposition. ... 


More worrying and equally astounding is the support Mbeki gets 
for his political agenda from his forever-faithful handmaidens, the 
Human Rights Commission and the SABC? — institutions that should be 


2 South African Broadcasting Corporation, the state-owned broadcaster. 
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independent of the government and whose duty it is to serve the entire 
public without fear or favour. 


This obsession with race is nothing but a cover-up for non-delivery in 
the public sector and a means of obscuring issues of national importance. 
While the public is clamoring for solutions to crime, sexual violence, 
AIDS, poverty, corruption and job creation, the government is dabbling 
with race and racism. 


What’s more, money is made available for these futile exercises while 
there is virtually no money for development. While the role of the 
commission is to monitor socioeconomic rights, it has decided to 
prioritise racism. 


Barney Pityana and his colleagues have reduced the Human Rights 
Commission to a race industry where his “black consciousness” hang- 
ups seem to play themselves out in public 


It was not that Rhoda believed there was no racism in the media. On 
the contrary, she told an interviewer later that the media, dominated 
by white men, “are racist in the way they report things, in the way they 
represent issues and the way they relegate certain stories to the back 
of the newspaper.”4 But she saw the attempt to use the Human Rights 
Commission as an effort by the ANC to silence criticism. 


In a separate letter to the M&G,5 Rhoda urged editors to “[I]gnore 
the subpoena from this discredited organization,” slamming Pityana and 
the Human Rights Commission for having become the “self-proclaimed 
thought police,” é and calling the subpoenas “a gross violation of freedom 
of expression and an attempt to prescribe to the press what they should be 
thinking and writing.”’ 


3 Rhoda Kadalie. “The racism debate obscures other issues.” Mail & 
Guardian, 1 to 7 Sep. 2000. 

4 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 179. 


5 Evidence wa ka Ngobeni. “Sheena Duncan Quits Over Racism Probe.” 
Mail & Guardian, 25 Feb. 2000. 
6 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Hans Moleman. “Racistische meetlat voor 


pers Z-Afrika.” De Volkskrant, 19 Feb. 2000. p. 4. Translated from the 
Dutch via Google Translate. 

7 Chris McGreal. “Racism inquiry calls F T editor; Foreign media could 
face South African hearings.” Guardian, 21 Feb. 2000. p. 13. 
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International journalists agreed — especially after the British 
Financial Times was subpoenaed over a 1996 article that documented the 
role of radical Islam in PAGAD, provoking criticism from the Media Review 
Network, a radical Muslim organization devoted to what it perceived as 
negative portrayals of Muslims in the South African media, as well as 
demonizing Israel.* The World Association of Newspapers urged President 
Mbeki to intervene and cancel the subpoenas (he did not).9 


Later, when Pityana avoided responding to criticism of the media 
inquiry while on a trip abroad, she told the Mail & Guardian that Parliament 
should censure the Human Rights Commission “for bringing the country 
into disrepute at a time when (President Thabo) Mbeki’s government 
image is extremely positive nationally and internationally,” which was 
still true at the time; the HIV/Aids debacle had not yet turned him into 
an international pariah. She added: “Perhaps the commission should start 
earning their keep by doing what they have been appointed to do, that is, 
to protect and promote human rights in South Africa, and that includes 
the human rights of the media, too!” 


Despite the unease that many journalists felt, Rhoda was one of the 
few voices in the media who took on the racism hearings directly. Many 
were grateful for her stance. Professor Keyan Tomaselli of the University 
of Natal Centre for Cultural and Media Studies wrote to her to commend 
her for her courage in speaking out, noting that while the issue of racism 
in the media was a legitimate one, the methodology that was being used 
by the commission was dressed in “psychobabble” that had brought 
“cultural studies into disrepute. ”” 


In later years, the threat to press freedom would be far more 
direct. In 2010, the Zuma-led ANC began pushing for a Protection of 
Information Bill, which would allow the government wide discretion to 
declare information about public affairs to be “secret,” and to punish 
its publication. These powers would have echoed the censorship of the 
apartheid regime, and Rhoda and others raised the alarm about the 
pending legislation. She wrote: 


Silencing criticism is the hallmark of liberation leaders who govern for 
too long and who use the state’s resources to enrich themselves. 


8 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Chris McGreal, ibid. 

9 Bronwen Roberts. “Malaise croissant autour d’auditions de medias sur 
le racisme.” Agence France Presse. 21 Feb. 2000. 

10 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Evidence wa ka Ngobeni. “Kadalie Takes 
Another Swing At ‘Curiously Invisible’ Pityana.” Mail & Guardian, 25 Feb. 
2000. 

11 Keyan Tomaselli. Letter to Rhoda Kadalie. 28 Feb. 2000. 
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Critics of the bill have argued that it undermines democracy by allowing 
ministers to classify any information, to the point of refusing to 
acknowledge that it even exists, in order to protect what the government 
perceives to be in the national interest and national security. 


As liberation leaders increasingly come to mirror their former oppressors 
through undemocratic practices, corruption, moral turpitude, dereliction 
of duty and failure to deliver, the first line of defence is to shut down the 
media. The very media that gave them succour and publicity when they 
were denied a voice becomes the enemy of the state as soon as the state 
becomes the enemy of the people. 


The notion of the national interest has always been invoked by liberation 
leaders the further removed they become from the nation. The more 
entrenched politicians become in their profligate lifestyles, the more they 
view and mistake their own vested interests for the national interest. The 
less they act on our behalf the more they pretend to speak on our behalf. 


Eventually, after intense local opposition and international attention, the 
idea was scrapped. But the threat to press freedom never disappeared — 
and it was sharpened by the media’s own obeisance to political correctness. 


KKK 


A consistent theme developed in Rhoda’s writing: she spoke out against 
the ANC’s attempt to silence dissent, both internally and in debates within 
broader South African society. And she urged fellow South Africans to be 
more outspoken. 


In 2001, she delivered a lecture at the Grahamstown Arts Festival 
titled “Silencing Critique,” which was later published as a journal article. 
She warned that South Africa’s young democracy was susceptible to the 
same undemocratic impulses that had appeared in Zimbabwe to the north 
over the previous 18 months: 


Victory over colonisation meant no criticism of Mugabe and Zanu PF, 
for at least twenty years, during which time Mugabe entrenched and 
consolidated his power base with patronage, cronyism, corruption, the 
marginalization of independent and critical voices and the use of the 
race card whenever it suited them. 


12 Rhoda Kadalie. “Liberation leaders now act like their oppressors.” 
Business Day, 21 Sep. 2010. 
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Much the same thing can happen in this country, in milder and subtler 
ways, when we cease to be vigilant.” 


She attacked “white guilt,” which she said made white South Africans 
“bend over blackwards.” She declared: “A truly democratic society 
requires of whites to appropriate that freedom on an equal basis with black 
people regardless. Self-censorship, like repressive laws and practices, not 
only silences journalists, but also victimises ordinary citizens by depriving 
them/us of our right to full information.” 


Few were quite so courageous. Rhoda’s background allowed her to 
be outspoken on issues from which many South Africans — including 
journalists — shied away, for fear of being called racist, if they were white, 
or fear of being ostracized by the ANC leadership if they were black. 


She was willing to be a contrarian — the contrarian — in an age 
of conformity. 


For example, Rhoda gave voice to the fears shared by South Africans 
of all races about violent crime, a topic that made many in the media 
uncomfortable, though the subject could hardly be avoided. The ruling 
ANC often dismissed those fears as the “whingeing” of the disgruntled 
racist white minority. But as a black anti-apartheid activist who had 
championed the cause of prison reform as a member of the Human Rights 
Commission, Rhoda could not be so easily ignored. 


She often drew attention to the fact that many of the victims of 
crime were women, and children, particularly in black communities — the 
most vulnerable members of South African society, for whom the fight for 
democracy had been waged. “Bludgeoned to numbness by the constant 
reporting of the most heinous of crimes perpetrated against females, as 
a country we seem clueless about addressing the problem,” she wrote in 
2017.1° And when white farmers — the “producers of food security” — 


13 Rhoda Kadalie. “Silencing Critique.” Pretexts: literary and cultural studies, 
Vol. 10, No. 2, 2001. p. 219. Based on a lecture at the Grahamstown Arts 
Festival, 6 Jul. 2001. 

14 Ibid., p. 224. 

15 Rory Carroll. “South Africans told to stop ‘whingeing’ about crime.” 
Guardian, 20 Jun. 2006. URL: https://www.theguardian.com/ 
world/2006/jun/21/southafrica.rorycarroll. Accessed on 9 Mar. 2022. 

16 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women’s safety in SA? Oh, please.” The Citizen, 
4 Aug. 2017. URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/opinion/1598264/ 
government-is-clueless-when-it-comes-to-womens-safety/. 
Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 
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the most vicious attacks imaginable.” 


She also wrote: 


I must admit it is hard as a woman to listen to the news. Violence against 
women and children abounds. South Africa’s rapists and murderers are 
equal opportunity violators — two- and three-year-old girls, young 
women, pregnant women, grandmothers and farmers’ wives are 
all victims of the misogyny that lies deep within the psyche of South 
African offenders. 


Despite the existence of an ANC Women’s League, the Gender Commission 
and women’s ministry, nothing of significance is done to stem the tide of 
violence against women.*® 


The crime wave had many causes: centuries of violent conflicts, the 
brutality of apartheid, staggering economic inequality, and institutional 
chaos, tonamea few. Rhodatraced the problem to a decline in the rule of law 
— first under apartheid, and then under the post-apartheid government: 


Criminologists and psychologists are wracking their brains to try and 
understand why we are so lawless. But the answer is really simple. Our 
defiance stems from a national psyche nurtured by a corrupt state under 
both apartheid and ANC majority rule. Shaped by apartheid, our psyche 
has deteriorated under ANC rule - a political party that embodies no 
respect for the rule of law and which has cultivated an ethos that has 
systematically destroyed constitutional bodies designed to uphold the 
rule of law.” 


Rhoda also highlighted more immediate causes, such as lenient 
government policies, corruption in the ANC, and mismanagement within 
the South African Police Services (SAPS), a force that had previously been 


17 
18 
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Rhoda Kadalie. “The destruction of women’s lives continues unabated.” 
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used to patrol the racial and political boundaries of apartheid, rather than 
to investigate and prevent crime. 


Already, in 2003, she had written that President Mbeki and the ANC 
had failed to tackle the problem: 


A few weeks before National Women’s Day, eight-year-old Sasha-Lee 
Crook was snatched from her home. She was found dead, mutilated 
beyond recognition, on a vacant piece of land near her home. The police 
did not do the most basic of investigations. 


Why do we as citizens accept this? Why do we accept the current state of 
affairs as a quiet admission that government is incapable of protecting 
its citizens? Surely we should demand more? Surely an economy cannot 
flourish if its base is not protected. Word that hundreds of prisoners are to 
be released adds to the despair, not because they should not be released 
but because petty criminals often become murderers. In this country 
offenders kill for five rands, for a cellphone or a handbag. 


Lack of governance in this country is palpable. Public sector delivery 
is weak, crime is rampant and poverty due to extremely high levels 
of unemployment plague this new democracy. The African National 
Congress (ANC) government should take control and start governing. 


The president and deputy president need to fly around the world less 
and get to grips with the needs of citizens and the seriousness of the 
situation and tackle the criminal justice system with all the commitment 
it deserves. Or else national police commissioner, Jackie Selebi, should 
admit the problem is too big for him and do something drastic.”° 


Rhoda concluded her column as only she could: “As someone who strongly 
supported the ANC government, I suddenly realise that if I emigrate it will 
not be because blacks are governing this country. It will be because blacks 
are not governing.” 


Beyond pointing out the problem, Rhoda urged the government 
to adopt solutions. To restore faith in the criminal justice system, she 
said, and to deter future criminals, South Africa should set up a system 
of “community courts”: “The courts would not only benefit victims and 


20 Rhoda Kadalie. ““President must get to grips with crime.” Business Day, 
14 Aug. 2003. 
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deal with perpetrators effectively, but will serve as an education tool 
and deterrent at community level for those who think that killing sprees 
are fun.” 


But the government showed little interest in ordinary policing, 
much less judicial innovation. Rhoda eventually concluded that political 
corruption was the most important factor enabling violent crime. In 2009, 
she wrote: “[O]ur law makers in Parliament are the worst law breakers. 
Rotten to the core, they are to blame for the crime in this country, and 
no one is more articulate about this than prisoners, gangsters and 
drug lords.” 


She often returned to one scandal in particular, known as Travelgate, 
in which scores of members of Parliament — not just from the ANC — were 
found in 2004 to have abused vouchers intended for them to travel back 
and forth to their home communities.” Instead of punishing the offenders, 
the ANC’s parliamentary leaders attempted to cover up the scandal, firing 
financial officer Harry Charlton and prosecuting a small proportion of 
those implicated.24 To Rhoda, and many others, Travelgate was further 
evidence that the entire institution of Parliament had become corrupt. 


As Rhoda wrote for Die Burger in one of her first columns for that 
Afrikaans newspaper, in 2011: 


Remember the Travelgate Scandal. It exposed how corrupt the inner 
sanctum of Parliament was. Instead of firing the implicated MPs, 
Speakers Frene Ginwala and Baleka Mbete, kept the lid on this sordid 
saga, knowing full well that should all those implicated be charged, the 
dissolution of Parliament would in all likelihood have been a possibility. 
Add to that, Baleka Mbete, former Deputy Speaker of Parliament, who 
was found guilty of obtaining a car license fraudulently. For her sins, she 


21 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women abuse: here’s a plan.” The Citizen, 1 Dec. 2017. 
URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/opinion/1745834/women- 
abuse-heres-a-plan/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 

22 Rhoda Kadalie. “Why so much is rotten in the state of SA today.” Business 
Day, 8 Oct. 2009. 

23 Andrew Meldrum. “40 accused in South African MPs’ fraud case.” 
Guardian, 23 Jan. 2005. URL: https://www.theguardian.com/world/2005/ 
jan/24/southafrica.andrewmeldrum. Accessed on 25 Mar. 2002. 

24 Andisiwe Makinana. “Appeal victory for fired Travelgate whistleblower.” 
Sunday Argus, 17 Sep. 2011. URL: https://www.pressreader.com/south- 
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was promoted to Speaker of Parliament, while her whistleblower, John 
Muller died in penury and obscurity.” 


Rhoda believed that corruption behavior by South Africa’s new leaders not 
only set a bad example for the rest of the country, but actively covered up 
links between senior government officials and the crime wave terrorizing 
ordinary people -- and events tended to prove her right. Just a few years 
after she challenged police commissioner Jackie Selebi to take drastic 
action, he would be investigated for corruption involving ties to organized 
crime. He was eventually convicted in 2010, confirming Rhoda’s suspicion 
that crime was rampant in the streets because of corruption at the top. 


Many political commentators were reluctant to write about violent 
crime, partly because it was simply so traumatic, and partly because 
doing so would embarrass the new government. (One notable exception 
was journalist Jonny Steinberg, who wrote about crime and punishment 
in post-apartheid South Africa in scholarly detail.) Rhoda challenged the 
taboo, writing openly about her own personal experiences with crime, as 
well as experiences related to her by others. 


In 2013, for example, she wrote: 


Many years ago I was a witness to the murder of my neighbour by a 
young white South African man. I mention his race because this was 
pivotal to the cavalier way the police dealt with this case. 


Apart from botching the basic forensics, they released the guy on bail 
and soon he escaped. Years later he was caught in a major drug bust. 
I was called in as a witness and he was eventually sentenced to a long 
term in jail but while he was on the run, this incompetence caused the 
family much pain and anger. 


When my laptop was stolen in September 2012 in the Waterfront, the 
CCTV footage that recorded it all was not even manned. Worse, the 
surveillance cameras are not even connected to SAPS in the Waterfront. 
The police refused to look at the footage immediately after the theft. 
They did so the next day, by which time the suspects had disappeared 
with the laptop. 


25 Rhoda Kadalie. “Why are we so lawless?” PoliticsWeb, reprinted from 
Die Burger, 18 Jan. 2011. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and- 
analysis/why-are-we-so-lawless. Accessed on 26 Mar. 2022. 
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The sheer incompetence with a simple case like mine is mind-boggling 
and bodes ill for the more complex cases of murder and armed robbery. 
Spend a day in court, and it becomes clear why we have so many repeat 
offenders, high rates of bail, and even higher rates of recidivism. 


Police incompetence is shrouded in bureaucracy and red tape when more 
than half of them are barely literate and qualified to do their work. That 
is why private security firms have become more popular than the police 
and exceed them in numbers by nearly 75%. 


This incompetence results in seriously low conviction rates. ... [T]he 
question arises whether the R4obn of the total budget spent on the 
police, is value for money?” 


Already, by 2006, Rhoda had seen so much crime, and heard so many 
horror stories, that her views on the death penalty had changed — from 
opposition to cautious support — and she argued that South Africa’s 
ruling class was allowing crime to flourish because of its own corruption: 


We cannot explain these evil crimes in terms of our past even though 
apartheid did play a role in brutalising people in ways we shall never 
know. Nor can we blame it all on poverty because many countries with 
similar and worse poverty do not have the levels of crime we see here. So 
what is going on here? 


Many politicians are perceived by criminals to have become instantly 
wealthy. The criminals reckon that politicians do not have to be educated 
or work hard to be rich, so why can’t we do the same? They are not role 
models, and so through crime and drug trafficking we gangsters can 
also live rich. What we see in townships is the glamourisation of crime, 
and many have told me that what they earn through real work is pocket 
money compared with the money they get through crime. 


Government has failed to act and set boundaries for criminals, so 
criminals use their anger and criminality in a pseudopolitical context to 


26 Rhoda Kadalie. “South Africa’s embarrassing criminal justice system.” 
PoliticsWeb, reprinted from Die Burger, translated from the Afrikaans, 
27 Feb. 2013. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/ 
south-africas-embarrassing-criminal-justice-system. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 
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continually test the limits of a weak justice system and its boundaries, 
which are extremely malleable and elastic. 


Prison has no effect. With a rape culture that is endemic parole is often 
threatening to the public and should be feared. That is why people are 
calling for the death penalty. 


As someone who has opposed the death penalty all my life — through 
columns and speeches and letters to the editor — Iam beginning to rethink 
my firm conviction on this matter, only insofar as SA is concerned. The 
only way we will be safe is when those who take life are denied the right 
to life as the only means to reassure the public that murder will not be 
tolerated. Further, government has repeatedly pardoned criminals with 
heinous track records, some of whom committed even more horrendous 
crimes on their release only to be sent back to prison again. 


Government is not interventionist enough. In fact, the tolerance of white- 
collar crime and the growth of the corruption industry among political 
“gangsters” sets the context for gangsters who constantly explore ways 
to buck the system. 


Before 1994 we robustly sang, “We shall overcome.” Today it more 
appropriately means, “Ons sal iets oor kom” [“Something will befall 
us”], if we do not do something drastic soon.’ 


But Rhoda did not just hold the government responsible for crime: she 
began to speak out against the fear and complacency of South Africans in 
accepting shoddy governance, on crime and other matters. 


For example, she said, the media were complicit in neglecting the 


crime wave: “[W]e lack crime reporters as we had in the old days to keep a 
microscope on the findings of the courts and on the conviction rates. When 
judges, magistrates, prosecutors, investigating officers and detectives 
know their work is hidden from public gaze, they too become a law unto 
themselves and unaccountable as I witnessed in court.”® 
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The complacency of the media in tackling crime was reflected 
throughout the political class, Rhoda said, including among many who 
had supported the struggle against apartheid. For example, she wrote, 
violent crime against women was so rampant that “[bJeing a woman 
in this country is life-threatening, despite the president’s lip service to 
gender equality. Women and girl children constantly have to look over 
their shoulders.”?9 But feminists, and journalists, were muted: “All the 
activism around gender equality and sexual equality that was part of the 
liberation rah-rah has now evaporated now that the ANC is in power. 
And what I find very troubling is the self-censorship among women in 
the struggle.” 2° 


The fight against that self-censorship, among activists and in the 
media, soon became Rhoda’s focus. 


2k ok 2k 


One of Rhoda’s most frequent targets was the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation (SABC), which offered fawning coverage of the ANC, while 
dismissing the DA and other opposition parties. 


The SABC was supposed to be politically neutral, but its news 
division had once functioned as a mouthpiece for the apartheid regime, 
and the ANC seemed eager to use it to the same effect. 


Rhoda took the lead among South African pundits in pointing out 
the SABC’s bias and conflicts of interest. 


In 2003, for example, she took on SABC board member Dr. Thabane 
Vincent Maphai after he wrote an incendiary article in the newsletter of the 
left-leaning Institute for Justice and Reconciliation equating Democratic 
Alliance leader Tony Leon — an opponent of apartheid — with apartheid- 
era leader P.W. Botha. Maphai had also tried to link Leon, a Jew, with the 
neo-Nazi Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging organization. 


URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/sas-criminal- 
justice-system-stinks. Accessed on 28 Mar. 2022. 

29 Rhoda Kadalie. “Now the media thinks it can silence ‘whingers’.” 
Business Day, 13 Jul. 2006. p. 11. 

30 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by UN Integrated Regional Information Networks. 
“Sexual Assault Hidden in Culture of Silence.” Africa News, 2 Mar. 2006. 

31 Vincent Maphai. “The ANC Misses a Trick.” The SA Reconciliation 
Barometer. Vol. 1, Iss. 3. Institute for Justice and Reconciliation, Cape 
Town. Oct. 2003. URL: https://web.archive.org/web/20041117084905/ 
http://www.ijr.org.za/barometer/single%20A4%20.pdf. Accessed on 
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In her response, she noted wryly that Maphai had, at least, proven 
“SABC Board member Thami Mazwai’s suggestion that objectivity is 
a myth, correct.”3? Maphai then sent a hateful e-mail to Rhoda: “As a 
former friend, I thought you needed help. ... I have known you to be an 
empty tin which constantly make [sic] a great deal of noise. ... It is time 
for you to shut up now, take a breather and try to fill something into your 
empty head.” 33 


Rhoda regarded the email as a trophy, and shared it with amused 
and delighted friends. She had only just begun. 


In May 2005, Rhoda criticized SABC head of news Snuki Zikalala 
for admitting — at a celebration of World Press Freedom Day — that 
the state broadcaster was “not neutral” in its political coverage.*+ The 
SABC’s communications department attempted to defend itself, writing 
a letter to the editor of the Business Day to rebut her accusation that the 
SABC newsroom was staffed with “sycophantic party apparatchiks whose 
sinecures come courtesy of government’s redeployment policy.” 35 


But Rhoda would have the last laugh. 


On August 9, 2005, during celebrations for National Women’s Day, 
the SABC reported that Deputy President Phumzile Mlambo-Negcuka had 
addressed a mass meeting of ANC activists in Johannesburg. Mlambo- 
Ngcuka had only recently been appointed to her post, after Mbeki 
had summarily dismissed Jacob Zuma over allegations of corruption, 
provoking a backlash from the party’s left-wing factions. 


When Rhoda flipped the TV channel to e.TV (now known as eNCA), 
the only private broadcast television network in the country, she saw 
news coverage of exactly the same event. But unlike the SABC, e.TV’s news 
broadcast showed footage of the crowd in Johannesburg booing the deputy 
president vociferously. 


Rhoda immediately wrote a Business Day column which praised 
e News, noting that, without it, the SABC’s omission would have gone 
unnoticed. The SABC responded immediately, claiming that it had no 
reporter at the event at the time the booing took place. 


32 Rhoda Kadalie. “‘Embedded’ Media Runs Gauntlet of Credibility.” 
Business Day. 4 Dec. 2003. 

33 Thabani Vincent Maphai. Email, 5 Dec. 2003. Helen Suzman Archive. 

34  Snuki Zikalala, quoted in “DA takes aim at ‘biased’ SABC.” Independent 
Online, 5 May 2005. URL: https://www.iol.co.za/news/south-africa/da- 
takes-aim-at-biased-sabc-240421. Accessed on 21 Mar 2022. 

35 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by General Manager: SABC Corporate 
Communications. “Adjust your set.” Business Day, 31 May 2005. p. 12. 
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The next day, e News showed extended footage of the event that 
indicated clearly that the SABC did, indeed, have a reporter at the event 
when the deputy president was booed. 


Rhoda’s exposé of the discrepancy between the networks’ reporting 
ledto the SABC apologizing to the public and firing asenior communications 
director. In a statement, the SABC apologized “unreservedly” to viewers 
“for not airing the footage,” adding that it “further wishes to assure 
viewers that its editorial autonomy and integrity does not prevent it from 
airing negative footage even when it involves senior government officials.” 


But the SABC kept digging. It claimed that it did not have the footage 
of the deputy president being booed because its freelance cameraman, 
Sonjay Singh, had arrived late to the event. Footage from e.TV then clearly 
showed him at the event. 


Zikalala then claimed that the cameraman felt that the booing 
had been “irrelevant” and had not filmed it. However, Singh angrily 
disagreed: “I did my work and everything is on tape,” he protested to 
the Rapport newspaper. An internal SABC investigation blamed the 
cameraman, and fired him.2° Singh responded by admitting he had only 
sent the SABC 15 minutes of footage, but protested that his work had never 
been questioned by the editors before.’ 


Rhoda reported in her column a year later: “In response to the 
investigation launched by the new [SABC] CEO, Dali Mpofu, the news 
editor, Amrit Manga, suggested that perhaps cameraman Sonjay 
Singh had not raised the issue because of his perception that news 
inimical to the interests of the ANC was frowned upon and would not be 
favourably received.” 


36 South African Press Association. “SABC apologises to the public.” 18 Aug. 
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Regardless, the reputation of the SABC as a ruling party mouthpiece 
had been confirmed. 


Rhoda continued to criticize the SABC’s obsequious behavior, such 
as censoring a documentary about the president in 2006 that the ANC 
apparently feared would be unflattering. Later, Pippa Green, the former 
head of SABC radio news, who had once pushed back against Rhoda’s 
criticisms, claimed that Zikalala had censored pundits known to be 
independent from the ANC — including the president’s own brother, 
Moeletsi Mbeki, who emerged as a critic of the ruling party’s approach 
to business.‘ 


In a 2007 column, as the country was gripped by “service delivery” 
protests, often violent confrontations between disgruntled local residents 
and municipal officials, Rhoda blamed the SABC for failing to inform the 
citizens of South Africa’s new democracy. “When the state contributes to 
the national dumbing down of the public and uses its media to keep the 
public ignorant, it shouldn’t be surprised when the public riots in reaction 
to poor service delivery.” 4 


Her battles with the SABC continued for years. In 2010, she accused 
the SABC of failing adequately to cover major national scandals, such as 
the arms deal and electricity blackouts, simply because they would cause 
embarrassment to the ANC.“ And in the Zuma era, she noted that the SABC 
had made a seamless transition from protecting Mbeki to protecting his 
successor “through the usual censorship by omission and the broadcasting 
sabotage of opposition parties.” 45 

The SABC tried to dismiss her criticism. But it failed: Rhoda’s cynical 
view of the SABC became conventional wisdom. As she quipped during one 
exchange: “No one ever refutes any of the allegations I make, because they 
are so obviously true.” 46 


2k ok 2k 


42 Rhoda Kadalie. “Secrets and lies: time for Zikalala to take the stand.” 
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Day, 15 Jun. 2010. 
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Yet Rhoda did not criticize the SABC alone. She felt that the South African 
media as a whole were unfair to the opposition. Knowing that the ruling 
ANC held them in suspicion, journalists and editors often went to great 
pains to praise minor ANC successes, while inflating the DA’s flaws. 


Race also played a role. The fact that most journalists in the media 
establishment were still white meant that some labored under the burden 
of historical guilt, and did not want to be seen as hostile to a black-led 
government. This meant that even when they criticized the ANC, they 
often took a harsher attitude towards the opposition — especially the DA, 
whose leadership was predominantly white. 


Rhoda was having none of it: she had no patience for white guilt, any 
more than black sycophancy. 


In a column in September 2005, titled “Where are journalists to 
speak truth to power?”, Rhoda argued: “While the media decries Robert 
Mugabe’s tyrannical treatment of the Zimbabwean opposition party, the 
Movement for Democratic Change, it does the same with its disdain for 
opposition as though criticism is its prerogative alone. ... The media needs 
to speak truth to power at all times, even about those it dislikes!” 47 


She followed up, months later, with an even sharper column, 
titled “Smug white journalists strangers to democracy.” She declared: 
“There is nothing more irritating than smug white journalists who call 
the opposition smug, yet they alone claim the right to criticise. What 
journalists in SA need is a basic course in Politics 101.” 48 


On one occasion, Rhoda wrote a letter to the editor of her own 
newspaper, disputing Business Day editor-in-chief Peter Bruce’s 
suggestion that Patricia de Lille, who is Coloured, take over the leadership 
of the opposition DA from Tony Leon. “It is like saying Peter Bruce should 
not be editor because he is white,” she wrote provocatively. “We have a 
new constitutional democracy where anyone is allowed to be leader. Many 
smaller parties have black leaders, but they did not do as well as the DA 
with its white leader.” 


“Frankly,” she added, “given the mismanagement of this economy 
a la Eskom [the state-owned electricity company] and the recent fuel 
crisis, I am beginning to prefer my oppressors to be white.”4° She added 
that criticism of Leon’s combative personality was “rubbish,” as she had 


47 Rhoda Kadalie. “Where are journalists to speak truth to power?”. 
Business Day, 1 Sep. 2005. p. 15. 

48 Rhoda Kadalie. “Smug white journalists strangers to democracy.” 
Business Day, 26 Jan. 2006. p. 9. 

49 Rhoda Kadalie. “Media destroyers.” Business Day, 8 Mar. 2006. p. 12. 
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confirmed by meeting him in person: “He is well read, throws a good party 
and is nice and irreverent.” 


Later, in 2011, she castigated white journalists for criticizing 


Afriforum, a group representing Afrikaners. She wrote, with a touch of the 


raunchy rhetoric that occasionally marked her prose: 


Journalists write superficially about complex issues and they often lack 
the courage to take on politically incorrect stances. They will go out of 
their way to attack white people who take up a cause to defend their 
rights but will retreat when black people violate the rights of others. 


The “woundedness of black people” has become sacrosanct - the 
untouchable political G-spot! And, if you want any kudos as a white 
person, then attack your own. This is what the Home for All Campaign 
and the Wealth Tax debate were all about? The good whites versus the 
bad whites; the coconuts versus the nuts! And, God forbid if you are 
conservative, the wrath of Marx will be unleashed upon you as though 
conservatism is a sin. 


In essence, white people are too easily considered not worthy of 
constitutional rights and the ones who often negate their rights are other 
whites - the gate-keepers who appropriate the right to judge.*° 


Such commentary was rare enough from white writers, if it appeared at 
all. The fact that Rhoda, as a black woman, often stood for the rights of 
ordinary white South Africans — against the political correctness of white 
elites, and did so in stark terms — was stunning. 


Rhoda also criticised the South African media for hyping left-wing 


claims of white racism in post-apartheid South Africa. Racism existed, of 
course, but the media seemed to be obsessed with finding it: 


Race baiting has become a national sport. It’s as though there are 
appointed vigilantes watching for any sign of racism to pounce on the 
offender in order to bring him/her down. We have seen many such cases 
where white people, in particular, have been targeted for either uttering 
stupid comments or posting inappropriate comments on social media. 


It is not as though white people are the only culprits. Black people 
regularly post and carry banners with equally vulgar racist comments 
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against whites, preambled by the F-word. And for as long as the belief 
exists within the political sphere that “blacks can’t be racist” such one- 
sided abuse will continue.” 


Instead of promoting outrage and sensationalism, Rhoda argued, the 
media in a post-conflict society had a duty to encourage tolerance: “The 
media must actively work towards creating a climate where freedom of 
expression and free speech, and even the right to offend, become central 
to political discourse.” 


Rhoda contended that the establishment media were not only 


hostile to the political opposition, but to any news that might cast the 
ANC in a bad light, especially about crime. She argued that the media 
should, if anything, be partial to the opposition, because both shared the 
responsibility to hold the government accountable: 


We are a gullible nation. We allow politicians to treat us like dirt, and 
that is why they have no respect for us, the citizenry. 


[T]here are many editors and journalists, mostly white, who find it 
difficult to criticise incompetent ANC ministers unconditionally. When 
they do, they have to cast aspersions on the opposition or white people 
who, according to them, invariably criticise “to score points”, or who 
are “unusefully hysterical”, or who “with the fearful and pessimistic 
haplessly combine” forces to trash government for their own ends. 
Increasingly, it is becoming dangerous to be right when government is 
wrong, as Voltaire warned a long time ago, yet the media keeps putting 
brakes on our right to be right instead of encouraging us to be bold about 
our civic rights. 


The local media needs basic lessons in democracy, one of which is its 
duty to hold government accountable. This central function it holds in 
tandem with the opposition. 


The taxpaying public has a right to moan when government fails to 
deliver or abuses taxpayers’ money. We have a right to demonstrate 
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and picket peacefully and to present petitions until government can no 
longer stand us. We even have a right to expect the media to assist in 
this regard! 


Rhoda reserved particular contempt for the elite group of political 
“analysts” who were frequently quoted by journalists and featured in panel 
discussions on television and radio, and who almost always supported the 
ANC’s worldview. Despite their various academic degrees and intellectual 
pretensions, they often failed, Rhoda believed, to understand or explain 
South African politics, and simply parroted the ANC’s party line. 


Sometimes corruption, not conformity, was the problem. In 2005, 
Rhoda alleged that two senior journalists who worked for the Independent 
Newspapers group had been paid by failing Western Cape Premier 
Ebrahim Rasool of the ANC. In 2010, it emerged that those suspicions had 
been correct. She blasted Chris Whitfield, editor of the Cape Times, for 
claiming ignorance of the scheme — and cited many of the letters to the 
editor she had written over the years, alleging that the paper was biased 
in favor of the ANC and against the DA. “The whole matter stinks ... These 
journalists alone are not to blame for the bias; the whole Independent 
Group is embedded [in the ANC],” she wrote in a Business Day column 
— and included years of her complaints to Whitfield about the paper’s 
alleged pro-ANC tilt.53 Rhoda also outed a fellow Business Day columnist for 
plagiarism, following a tip from a member of the public, and conducting 
her own investigation. In so doing, she embarrassed her own editors, but 
to her, the principle of intellectual honesty was paramount. 


Rhoda eventually was appointed to the M&G board of directors. But 
her penchant for criticizing the left made her an uncomfortable fit for 
the newspaper’s audience. She also became disillusioned by efforts to 
purchase the newspaper. In 2002, she opposed an effort by the president’s 
brother, Moeletsi Mbeki, to buy it.%4 She later resigned from the board 
over concerns that the eventual purchase of the paper by Zimbabwean 
businessman Trevor Ncube in 2002 was beset by financial irregularities. 


When new tabloid newspapers emerged in South Africa that had a 
more populist editorial line, Rhoda celebrated their arrival. “The tabloids 
are a reaction against politically correct newspapers,” she declared, 


52 Rhoda Kadalie. Business Day, 13 Jul. 2006. p. 11, ibid. 
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approvingly.® “Rags” like the Daily Sun were brash, they were crude — and 
they were loyal to their readers, not to politicians. Rhoda, like many South 
Africans, also enjoyed the humor and audacity of the tabloids’ political 
coverage as a welcome antidote to the stultifying self-righteousness and 
bias of the center-left, struggle-era media establishment. The headlines 
were not just catchy, but factual, she said.5° She praised the new arrivals 
for bringing the general public into otherwise esoteric political debates. 


Rhoda celebrates a headline in the tabloid Daily Sun criticizing then-Western 
Cape ANC leader and premier Ebrahim Rasool, c. 2006 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


55 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Rian Malan. “The Great White Hyena; Rian 
Malan on the Boer whose racy tabloid has challenged South African 
pieties by championing such traditional values as witchcraft.” The 
Spectator (UK), 17 Dec. 2005. pp. 36-7. 
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Rhoda also celebrated writers who, like herself, were willing to go 
against the grain, such as Thando Mggolozana, who wrote critically 
about Xhosa circumcision rituals; Niq Mhlongo, who wrote about South 
African soccer fans’ restless search for patriotism in the post-apartheid 
era; and Henriette Rose-Innes, who wrote about the discovery that her 
family had bought a home once owned by a Coloured family who had 
been forcibly removed from it. “We owe it to this generation of writers,” 
Rhoda said, “who through honesty, courage and valiance are prepared 
to “skin themselves alive” and, in so doing, take off the skin of previous 
generations of oppressors and liberators, in order to forge a new future for 
themselves and future generations.” 57 


KKK 
Rhoda often punctured political correctness with irreverent humor in her 
columns. In 2006, when a group of Mbeki-aligned African nationalist 


intellectuals floated the idea of creating a “Native Club,” Rhoda mocked 
the idea with an imagined dialogue in one of her columns: 


Hi. Pm Rhoda Kadalie and I should like to apply for membership of the 
Native Club. 


Your credentials, please? 
Iam short, black, and female. 


You qualify on short and female, but not on black. Are you black as in 
ANC black? Or as in UDF black? 


UDF black. 
Sorry, the latter does not apply. 
Why not? 


There is too much rainbow in that black. To qualify for this club you need 
to be black black. 


How do you determine that? Do you use the pencil test’, the nose test, 
or the head test? 


57 Rhoda Kadalie. “Blooming writers give us hope for the future.” Business 
Day, 27 Jul. 2020. 

58 The “pencil test” was a notorious apartheid-era test of racial identity: 
if a pencil placed in the hair would fall out, that individual was not 
“African.” 
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No, those tests were used under apartheid. 

Which tests do you use now? 

The Native Club admits only those who can write, spell, and think. 
Oh, I thought race was central. 


No, you need only write what we tell you to write, then you’ll be admitted. 
You see, that is what is meant by black. 


Oh, now I understand — you mean black consciousness. But Steve Biko’s 
motto was ‘I write what I like’, even though he was the leader of the 
Black Consciousness movement. 


Yes, but he was black and unconscious — that is why he was never in 
the ANC!*9 


Rhoda used this imaginary dialogue to puncture post-apartheid taboos 
about race, a frequent theme in her writing (see Chapter 14). The shocking 
hilarity of this racial farce was compounded by the fact that it appeared 
in the Business Day, the normally stoic, high-brow paper read by South 
Africa’s elite and followed closely by overseas observers. (It was, for 
example, the only South African daily available in the reading room of the 
Harvard Business School library.) 


Rhoda concluded: “The Natives are restless again, and this after ten 
years of democracy.” Describing herself as a “coconut intellectual,” using 
a pejorative term sometimes used for Coloured people who were perceived 
as acting too “white,” she mocked the Native Club’s racial essentialism, 
noting that it reflected the racial obsessions of the apartheid regime and 
the closed community of ideas that many of us gave up a long time ago.” 6° 


59 Rhoda Kadalie. “A coconut knocks on the door of the Native Club.” 
Business Day, 1 Jun. 2006. In Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face. p. 26. 

60 Rhoda offered more serious criticism elsewhere, noting that the Native 
Club was unlikely to address the supposed intellectual vacuum in South 
Africa because it failed to address the causes of that vacuum, “which I 
believe include self-censorship; using the race card to discredit people 
who raise debates; and the tyranny of political correctness that has 
come to characterise political culture.” She also noted that it was too 
close to President Mbeki to be of much use: “If the club remains in its 
current state, I would not count on its commitment to unbiased and 
unfettered debate. Such a commitment can only be credible if the club 
insists on political independence.” She added: “If its main objectives 
are to create a national environment open to debate, and to develop a 
critical consciousness that will save us from a life of cultural limbo, then 
fostering a South Africanness that is isolated from advancements in the 
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Some of the jokes that Rhoda shared with colleagues and friends 
were even funnier, but too provocative to print. When an ANC-aligned 
judge, Siraj Desai, was accused of rape on a trip to India, he maintained 
that he had only had consensual sex — albeit with a woman he admitted 
was not his wife. The controversy was handled with utmost seriousness 
in the English-language press, but in the Coloured community, with its 
tradition of satirical moppie songs, the judge became the target of ridicule. 
Rhoda picked up one ditty at her local hair salon: “Jy maai was jy saai, as jy 
rond, rond naai in Mumbai” — “You reap what you sow, as you fuck around, 
fuck around in Mumbai” — all of which, of course, rhymed with “Desai.” 


Rhoda’s intolerance for political correctness meant that her columns 
often generated huge responses in the forms of letters to the editor — both 
from her grateful fans, and from irritated ruling party spokespeople. 


Typical of the former was a letter in 2005 titled simply “Viva 
Kadalie!”®. Another letter the same week began: “Yet again Rhoda Kadalie 
hit the nail on the head.”*? One fan hoped she would seek high office: 
“Rhoda Kadalie for president! Her articles are brilliant and make so much 
sense. If only the ‘powers that be’ could think like her, SA would be a better 
place for all of us, all colours and creeds!” ® The year before, the Business 
Day published a piece of fan mail under the headline: “Kadalie has balls.” 64 


Critics accused her of being a “self-appointed warden of our 
democracy,”® or “a serial whinger who needs to come down from her 
high horse,” 66 and being a closet DA supporter. “Has anyone heard Rhoda 
Kadalie ... say anything positive or glowing about state achievements, of 
which I can assure you, there are many?” one reader complained.‘ One 
angry reader even accused DA leader Tony Leon of having disguised 


global world will only set us back. ... If it is about opening our minds to 
the developments in the progressive world and is indeed about self- 
examination and self-reflection, then we are on our way to a truly open 
society.” Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Tom Levin. “New club triggers race 
tensions.” African Business, Aug./Sep. 2006. p. 48 

61 Arnold Muscat. “Viva Kadalie!” Letter to the editor. Business Day, 14 Nov. 
2005. p. 10. 

62 T.A. Cropper. “ANC hogwash.” Letter to the editor. Business Day, 15 Nov. 
2005. p. 14. 

63 Jean Hickson. “Vote for Kadalie!”. Letter to the editor. Business Day, 
9 Mar. 2007. p. 14. 

64 T.A. Cropper. “Kadalie has balls.” Letter to the editor. Business Day, 
26 Feb. 2004. 

65 Themba Khumalo. “Who’s a stranger to democracy?”. Later to the 
editor. Business Day, 27 Jan. 2006. p. 8. 

66 Patrick Mkwanazi. “Talk is cheap.” Letter to the editor. Business Day, 
14 Aug. 2006. p. 12. 

67 Brian Venter. “Same old story.” Business Day, 17 Oct. 2006. p. 10. 
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himself as Rhoda Kadalie for the purposes of publishing his ideas under a 
pseudonym. 


Some of her critics also tried to ostracize her socially. At an event at 
the American consulate in Cape Town, she recalled, several South African 
speakers, including Desai, were eager to dissociate themselves from her 
views after she criticized the country’s affirmative action policies. That 
was the sort of criticism that rankled Rhoda the most: “They personalized 
the issue, which made me mad. I said that I found it strange that my 
colleagues could dissociate themselves from me, when I had empirically 
verifiable evidence and could prove what I had said.”°? She saw their 
public criticism as an example of hypocrisy: “You find many of the old 
comrades who will talk about racial politics behind closed doors and in 
public will say something else.””° It was that kind of political correctness, 
she believed, that bedeviled South African politics and prevented the 
country from correcting course. 


In addition to voicing her politically incorrect, but widely-shared, 
opinions, Rhoda also began to break news stories. At times, what Rhoda 
said was so controversial — yet also correct — that her commentaries 
became news stories in themselves. She had established herself as an 
independent voice, and had extensive contacts within the ruling party. 
Distressed whistleblowers began approaching her with tips, which she 
would then follow up with her own quiet investigations. She was also able 
to connect the dots for readers between one corruption scandal and the 
next, explaining details that were otherwise impenetrable. 


Many of Rhoda’s early insights into the flaws of the post-apartheid 
government have become, by now, widely acknowledged. But Rhoda was 
among the first pundits to give voice to the disappointment of millions of 
South Africans, black and white, for whom the first democratic elections 
in 1994 had been a moment of pride and hope — and who had watched in 
horror as the ANC created a “ruling kleptocracy”” that defied Mandela’s 
exceptional example of racial reconciliation and constitutional deference. 


In 2002, reacting to a new national marketing campaign called 
“Proudly South African,” she wrote: 


68 Phumlani Manikivana. “Window to open.” Letter to the editor. Business 
Day, 28 Apr. 2006. p. 10. 

69 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. pp. 235-6. 

70 Ibid. 

71 Rhoda Kadalie. “A party at war with itself and its own people.” Business 
Day, 7 Sep. 2010. 
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When I studied at the Institute for Social Studies in the Netherlands in the 
mid-198os, cultural events were the order of the day. 


A Middle Eastern, Asian, West African, or Latin American evening would 
bring out some of the most flamboyant cultural outfits, unusual foods, 
and exotic dances to an audience eager to compete in displays of culinary 
largesse and acts of patriotism to assuage their longing for home. 


The South Africans, on the other hand, had nothing to be patriotic about 
as the television serially transmitted images of apartheid atrocities 
at home. 


We were the pariahs of the world and I envied the spontaneous flag- 
waving of my fellow students, feelings that so often eluded me in my 
young adult life. 


My first pangs of patriotism surged forth in February 1990 when Nelson 
Mandela regally and victoriously walked out of prison to a jubilant 
crowd, all wanting to own a part of him. 


The second such experience was after April 1994 — when voters flocked 
to the first SA general election open to all — at a conference I addressed 
in the US as a free South African. Basking in the reflected glory of Madiba 
[Mandela’s clan name, a term of endearment] abroad was the feeling 
I so longed for when fellow institute students proudly regaled us with 
their cultural practices. 


The third burst of pride was the day in 1996 when the constitution 
was adopted, and Deputy President Thabo Mbeki made his “I am an 
African” speech.” 
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One of Mbeki’s few celebrated, and unifying, speeches: “I am an 
African. I owe my being to the hills and the valleys, the mountains 
and the glades, the rivers, the deserts, the trees, the flowers, the seas 
and the ever-changing seasons that define the face of our native land. 
.. I am the grandchild of the warrior men and women that Hintsa and 
Sekhukhune led, the patriots that Cetshwayo and Mphephu took to 
battle, the soldiers Moshoeshoe and Ngungunyane taught never to 
dishonour the cause of freedom. ... I am the grandchild who lays fresh 
flowers on the Boer graves at St Helena and the Bahamas, who sees in 
the mind’s eye and suffers the suffering of a simple peasant folk, death, 
concentration camps, destroyed homesteads, a dream in ruins. ... This 
thing that we have done today, in this small corner of a great continent 
that has contributed so decisively to the evolution of humanity says that 
Africa reaffirms that she is continuing her rise from the ashes. Whatever 
the setbacks of the moment, nothing can stop us now! Whatever the 
difficulties, Africa shall be at peace! However improbable it may sound 
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My patriotism, regrettably, has been short-lived. 


The burgeoning poverty, the rapid increase in HIV infection rates, 
escalating crime, widespread abuse of children and women, unacceptably 
high unemployment rates, and endless cash-in-transit heists leave very 
little to be proud of despite statements claiming that crime has stabilised 
— anew government euphemism for minimal improvement. 


Government is fast extinguishing the pride most of us had due to its 
failure to deliver in the areas that matter. 


We have become virtual prisoners in our own homes. Living behind high 
walls, electronic gates, and burglar alarms has come to be considered 
normal. Those who do not have these facilities are thrown to the wolves. 


Provision of effective basic services to the public is what should make us 
Proudly South African. I will feel proud of my country when trains and 
buses arrive on time. I will feel proud if I can walk the streets at night. I 
will feel proud if the hospitals are equipped to deal with the illnesses of 
the majority. 


A Proudly South African campaign that mobilises relevant government 
departments to deliver effective public services would be more palatable 
than one that encourages a narrow parochialism. Endless summits, 
bosberaads [retreats] and conferences will not deliver the goods. 
Implementation, enforcement and actual monitoring of policies and 
plans of action are what will make South Africa a country to be proud of. 


Our pride should be earned. A government that manages to revitalise the 
all too transient feelings of patriotism I experienced on [sic] April 1994 
will get my vote. 


Government is fast extinguishing the pride most of us had, because of its 
failure to deliver in the areas that matter.” 
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It became increasingly clear, to Rhoda and to others, that the government’s 
failures in service delivery were not merely a problem of the lack of 
administrative capacity, but were an outcome of the country’s political 
stagnation. And at the root of that stagnation lay the age-old problem of 
race — which the ANC refused to transcend. 
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“I always rejected the notion of being coloured and embraced the 
slogan of non-racialism quite easily. But in the post-apartheid South 
Africa I am quite politically disillusioned around race, because I am told 
by the ruling party, in various ways, once again, that Iam coloured. 


“Now I celebrate my marginality, because one can be what one wants 
to be ina racially divided landscape. One can appropriate the right to be 
whatever one wants to be and not subscribe to the racial labels 
that are forced upon us in a society that is racist.” 


Rhoda was one of the few black public figures who rejected identity politics 
and the often anti-white racial obsessions of South Africa’s new political 
and media elite. 


That is not to say that she believed white South Africans should be 


let off the hook for apartheid. In 1998, after she left the Human Rights 
Commission, she declared that white South Africans had a special duty 
to contribute, materially and politically, to the building of a new South 
Africa, and that they should be grateful for the way the struggle against 
apartheid ended. She told the BBC radio on a panel discussion recorded in 
front of a live audience in South Africa: 


I think that a lot of white South Africans should be challenged and 
asked, are you prepared to contribute to a wealth tax? Like in Cuba, for 
example? “Each one, teach one”? Are white people prepared to give 
of their resources, their skills, and privileges they have had, and push 
it back into underdeveloped black South Africa? I think white people 
should be grateful for the transformation of this country in the peaceful 
way that it happened, because for many white South Africans, very little 
has changed. They can continue to live the way that they do, they go to 
the same schools — they just have to share with black people, which 
they didn’t do before; it’s the first time that they have to stand in the 
queue because of affirmative action; and I think white people should 
be gracious about that. And show the world that they are grateful for a 


1 


Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 


Media, 2007. p. 56. 
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peaceful transition, because if you look at elsewhere in Africa, people are 
crossing borders with their goods on their heads. And that didn’t happen 
in South Africa. ... The white political leadership has an important role to 
play in building a truly democratic South Africa.? 


She added that some of the lingering racial divisions that the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission had exposed in South African society 
were worth acknowledging. Apartheid had created “structural racial 
discrimination,” she said, and “all whites benefited, whether they 
wanted to or not.” While painful, “those divisions are important for us to 
recognize before we can work with each other and live with each other,” 
she concluded. 


Likewise, Rhoda never lost her concern about bigotry of the old- 
fashioned, anti-black sort. She repeatedly criticized white racial attitudes, 
and spoke out against institutional prejudices that were hangovers from 
the apartheid era. She criticized the casual racism she still experienced as 
a black woman in the new South Africa. More than a decade into South 
Africa’s new democracy, she told one interviewer: 


I can regale you with a hundred and one stories. You go into shops and 
immediately the antennae of the security are alerted and they watch you. 
You get that all the time. Igo into a dance shop in Dean Street in Newlands 
[an affluent suburb in Cape Town], and the shop assistants won’t even 
look up. A white woman will come in and they will immediately ask to 
help her. The assumption is you cannot afford to shop there. I have to 
deal with this kind of racism all the time? 


Rhoda also spoke out against other ingrained prejudices, such as 
discrimination against gays and lesbians. She was featured in a 
documentary produced by gay rights advocates in 2003, declaring: 


I think the church has to realize, quickly, that gays are a big part of the 
church community. They have needs like everybody else, they work, 
they want children, they want to marry, they want to live together. And 
from that point of view, gays are equal to everybody else. And I think 
homophobia is a sin. And the essence of Christianity is not to discriminate, 
is to love. And I think the command to love your neighbor as yourself is 
about loving across the barriers, and we haven’t been very good at that. 


2 Rhoda Kadalie, “South Africans Talking.” Ibid. 
3 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher, ibid. p. 22. 
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Gay people are as human as everybody else. And when gays are 
excommunicated from the church, and excluded, you exclude the body of 
Christ from its own body.4 


Rhoda also signed a joint statement by several public figures in 1997 to 
urge the Dutch Reformed Church, which had once provided the theological 
foundation for Afrikaner nationalism, to become more accepting toward 
gay and lesbian members.° 


In December 2004, she spoke out against the use of racial profiling 
to screen blood donations, a practice that came to light when the South 
African National Blood Transfusion Service had destroyed some blood 
units from black and Coloured donors, citing higher rates of HIV infection 
in those populations. “I think that before they consider racial profiling as 
a means to determine risk, they should make sure they have a screening 
process which is equal and accurate in place,” she said.° She emphasized 
that there was also an acute need for blood ahead of the Christmas holiday 
season, when South Africa’s roads were heavily-traveled and accidents 
were common. 


Later, despite her many criticisms of President Jacob Zuma, 
especially his philandering, Rhoda drew the line at crude attacks on his 
sexuality. In 2012, when the cartoonist Jonathan Shapiro, whose pen name 
is “Zapiro,” drew Zuma as a penis, Rhoda wrote: 


What is it with white male artists and cartoonists, especially, Zapiro, 
and their obsession with Jacob Zuma’s sexuality? None of them has ever 
gone that far with white racist oppressors. 


They forget that serial monogamy and philandering are as rife in white 
SA, from businessmen, university academics to politicians? Have we 
forgotten about those married men in high places who skipped the 
border to sleep with black women in the homelands when they made 
it illegal? 


Need I remind these white obsessive artists - the only thing that is truly 
non-racial is patriarchy and many of them are no better than Zuma? By 


4 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Created in the Image of God. Judith Kotze, 
director. IAM Video, Sep. 2003. 

5 Karen Breytenbach. “Church called on to accept gays.” The Mercury, 
29 May 2007. p.5. 

6 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by “Blood: It’s Science Vs. Politics.” Cape Argus, 
6 Dec. 2004. 
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the way I believe in absolute freedom of expression; I just want you to 
examine your own depravities for a change! 


Zapiro was not alone; artist Brett Murray had painted a portrait of Zuma, 
called The Spear. Loosely based on a similar portrait of Vladimir Lenin, the 
portrait was unremarkable except that Murray had added a depiction of 
Zuma’s exposed genitals. Rhoda called the painting “gratuitous,” andina 
debate on the letters page of the Cape Times, she concluded: “Just be honest 
and acknowledge that the media plays along with this kind of deep and 
subliminal racism. White SA, take a hard look at yourself.” 8 (However, she 
also mocked the media’s obsession with the painting, when South Africa 
had much more urgent priorities, such as persistent poverty among black 
children: “The SPEAR is indeed mightier than the pen,” she quipped.’) 


But unlike many others who spoke and wrote about white racism, 
Rhoda’s intolerance of racism was non-racial: she applied the same 
standard regardless of who was the target of discrimination. 


In 2008, for example, when a black official defended using the 
derogatory term “kaffir” to describe another black person, Rhoda insisted 
that racial language either had to be tolerated for everyone, or no one. 
“It’s a problem with us black people: we call each other ‘k*****? etc. J 
hear it in the corridors at my workplace, calling whites ‘boer’ or ‘honky.’ 
I hear my domestic worker talking about whites, I hear coloureds talking 
about blacks. We joke about it. But when the tables are turned, when a 
white person is ‘racist,’ we cry foul, we go berserk.” ” 


In 2017, Rhoda defended Democratic Alliance leader Mmusi Maimane 
— of whom she was otherwise deeply critical (see Chapter 16) — when he 
was attacked by an ANC rival (the minister and deputy minister of police, 
no less) for being married to a white woman. She called the criticism 
“disgraceful tribal patriarchal superiority against a fellow black man who 
dared to step outside the bounds.” 


7 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to the editor. Cape Times, 25 May 2012. p. 10. 

8 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to the editor. Cape Times, 30 May 2012. p. 10. 

9 Rhoda Kadalie. “Another week spent not worrying about what really 
matters.” PoliticsWeb, reprinted and translated from Die Burger, 
5 Jun. 2012. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/ 
another-week-spent-not-worrying-about-what-really-. Accessed on 


26 Mar. 2022. 

10 “Kaffir,” a word that derives from the Arabic term for “infidel,” is a 
pejorative racial epithet in South Africa, the equivalent of the “n-word” 
in the U.S. 


11 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Murray Williams. “2010 boss Irvin slammed 
for using ‘K-word’ insult.” Cape Argus, 20 Feb. 2008. p. 6. 
12 Rhoda Kadalie. Draft column for The Citizen. 2 Jun. 2017. Personal files. 
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Rhoda rejected the “hypocrisy” of banning racist language only 
when it was used by whites. She criticized radical African nationalist Julius 
Malema, for example, who was expelled from the ANC and formed his own 
Economic Freedom Fighters (EFF) party, for singing the inflammatory 
song, “Shoot the farmer, Shoot the Boer.” The song, popularized during 
the anti-apartheid struggle, was considered hate speech under South 
Africa’s new constitution. Rhoda spoke out against Malema’s use of the 
song, especially in light of the large number of farm murders. 


Rhoda also spoke out against the spate of farm murders generally 
— one of the few black public intellectuals to do so. To her, the racial 
motivation in such killings was unmistakable — and the irony that killing 
farmers hurt black South Africans as well. “As valid as the food security 
threats are, the more serious aspect of the heinous slaughter of fellow 
South Africans is a negation of their humanity and their right to life as 
any other human being, employer or producer of goods,” she wrote in The 
Citizen in 2017. “In fact, I would hazard a guess that farmers provide more 
for their workers than any other employer in the country — houses, clinics, 
schools and work. I bet the results of such a study would surprise us.” 


Writing in an Afrikaans newspaper in 2011, she said: “Justifying 
these wrongs in the name of apartheid gives carte blanche to yesterday’s 
liberators to become tomorrow’s oppressors.” Though she did not 
indulge alarmist claims of white “genocide,” Rhoda pushed back against 
the idea that farm murders were simply ordinary crimes, and argued in 
2015 that there was evidence that some were “racially motivated purges”: 


I have written extensively on both but the brutal murders of over 
3000 farmers since 1994, many of the victims either shot point blank, 
stabbed, or their spouses mutilated with unspeakable cruelty, points to 
a deeper motive. 


The obliteration of farmers is not just about robbery and common 
assault; it perhaps is also about revenge for land dispossession. What 
these murderous thugs do not realize is that they are also eradicating 
the producers of food who have come to exemplify the apartheid past. 


13 Rhoda Kadalie. “The brutal purging of our farmers must come to an 
end.” The Citizen, 17 Mar. 2017. URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/ 
opinion/1459997/the-brutal-purging-of-our-farmers-must-come- 
to-an-end/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 

14 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Celia W. Dugger. “Hate or free speech?; South 
Africa riveted by trial of populist youth leader Julius Malema.” New York 
Times, 30 Apr. 2011. p. A6. 
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The evil of these deeds can be traced back to how they understand 
the word “boere” with its double entendre. It can mean farmers on 
the one hand, or it may connote conservative Afrikaners, whom these 
murderers consider to be responsible for dispossession. A collapse of 
these two meanings often inspires hatred against people they assume 
are responsible for their lack of power. 


The state’s denial that farm murders is not genocide and that the murder 
and brutal attacks on foreign shopkeepers are not xenophobic have to do 
with something far more sinister than is obvious. It is the shame to admit 
that black people can also be racist; that racism and racial discrimination 
is not only a “white thing”; it also a “black thing” and that we are 
capable of racism, often more heinous. It resurrects the history of tribal 
and internecine warfare reminiscent of pre-colonial conflict in the 
southern African regions, not to speak of the whole of Africa. 


To label these very specific transgressions “criminality” is to let the 
police and the state off the hook. It allows them to ignore the seriousness 
of the crime and negate the communities’ specific attempts to protect 
themselves as SAPS has done with the Commandoes [a volunteer police 
force, disbanded by President Mbeki] in the rural areas. 


It also means government does not have to set aside dedicated forces 
to eradicate the underlying causes and investigate the overt and covert 
forms of racism that incite the murder of a class of hard-working people 
who do not wait for handouts from government, but who know that they 
must work to move ahead.’ 


Rhoda also rejected the idea that brutality against black farm workers 
explained, or justified, the murder of white farmers. “True, some farmers 
treat their workers badly, as do domestic employers, business employers, 
NGO employers and media employers,” she acknowledged.“ But that had 
to be offset against “how many jobs are created by the agricultural sector; 


15 Rhoda Kadalie. “Racism is racism.” PoliticsWeb, reprinted from Die 
Burger and translated from the Afrikaans, 28 Jan. 2015. URL: https:// 
www.politicsweb.co.za/opinion/racism-is-racism. Accessed on 26 Mar. 
2022. 

16 Rhoda Kadalie. “Don’t blame whites for black racism.” PoliticsWeb, 
reprinted from Die Burger, translated from the Afrikaans, 16 Mar. 2011. 
URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/dont-blame- 
whites-for-black-racism. Accessed on 28 Mar. 2022. 
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how many farmers pay their workers a living wage; how many farmers 
provide schools, health-care, social work and housing to their workers.” 


Rhoda later developed ties to AfriForum, a self-described “civil 
rights” organization representing Afrikaners and rural communities, 
which invited Rhoda to speak to its members on occasion. In 2017, she spoke 
at the launch of AfriForum’s “anti-racism unit,” which sought to represent 
the interests of white South Africans against unfair discrimination. She 
“emphasised in her presentation that race is increasingly being used as a 
political weapon in South Africa,” according to an AfriForum summary of 
the event.” 


When Archbishop Desmond Tutu suggested that white South 
Africans be taxed as a form of reparations for apartheid, Rhoda dismissed 
the idea as “racist,” “irresponsible,” and “obscene.”"* She also pointed 
out the specifically ethnic nature of the criticism often aimed at farmers: 
“Shockingly the venom is reserved for Afrikaans-speaking farmers, while 
English-speaking farmers are very easily let off the hook.” 


In 2008, when four students at the University of the Free State 
created a racist spoof, mocking the attempted integration of four elderly 
black staff members into the campus community, the condemnation was 
universal.” But Rhoda pointed out that similar racist acts by other groups 
were ignored: 


Equally, at many predominantly black universities, racial segregation at 
residences is the order of the day, but nobody speaks about that because it 
is assumed here that freedom of association is a right. Do you remember 
the coloured man who moved into Khayelitsha and was hounded out by 
blacks for daring to go and live in a black area? And how many hundreds 
of Somalis in the Western Cape have been killed by other black people for 
simply being successful business people? Where are the headlines about 
this? Where is the Human Rights Commission when it comes to taking 


17 AfriForum. “AfriForum Launches Anti-racism Unit.” 11 Sep. 2017. URL: 
https://afriforum.co.za/en/afriforum-launches-anti-racism-unit/. 
Accessed on 19 Oct. 2022. 

18 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by “Weighing up atonement and reconciliation a 
taxing affair.” Cape Argus, 3 Sep. 2011. 

19 Rhoda Kadalie. “Kudos to those who supported the #BlackMonday 
protests.” The Citizen, 3 Nov. 2017, URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/ 
opinion/1714456/kudos-to-those-who-supported-the-blackmonday- 
protests/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 

20 Staff Reporter. “Racist video surfaces at the University of the Free State.” 
Mail & Guardian, 26 Feb. 2008. URL: https://mg.co.za/article/2008-02- 
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up these plights? It shouts sanctimoniously from the rooftops that whites 
should apologise for apartheid 14 years into our democracy, as though 
this video has once again given it a reason for existing.” 


In 2016, Rhoda mocked South Africa’s knee-jerk response to accusations 
of racism when a supposed “blackface” incident at Stellenbosch University 
turned out to be “purpleface.””* A duo of visiting American students 
attended a costume party dressed as purple space aliens. They were 
accused of attempting to dress in blackface to mock black people; though 
they were innocent, they apologized. 


Rhoda summarized the chaotic controversy: 


The self-appointed thought police, the Open Stellenbosch Collective, 
does not wait to condemn. With the help of the university authorities, 
it is turning our students into cringing curs, forcing them to apologise 
even for the colour purple that showed up a shade darker, on their selfie. 
Worse, when the executioners realised their charges were misplaced, it 
apologised to the students. 


But then, not wanting to look weak among its peers, it retracted its 
apology, claiming it was not consensual and that “the picture should be 
considered within the context of heated racial debate at the university 
recently, and was, therefore, still ‘blackface’ ”.?3 


The result, Rhoda said, was that students were being taught to censor 
themselves — at the very universities that ought to have encouraged free 
expression. Racism was real, but political correctness undermined the 
mission of universities to be “centres of learning,” she argued.” 


Rhoda was also scathing in her criticism of the xenophobia that 
erupted in riots across South Africa, whose primary target was African 
immigrants from other countries, notably Somalia. Black South Africans 
often blamed immigrants for taking jobs at lower wages than locals 
would accept. Moreover, in the wake of apartheid’s suppression of black 
entrepreneurship, many immigrants from other parts of the continent 


21 Rhoda Kadalie. “Video uproar betrays culture of double standards.” 
Business Day, 13 Mar. 2008. p. 15. 

22 Paul Herman. “Stellenbosch ‘blackface’ incident was actually purple- 
face.” News24, 8 Feb. 2016. URL: http://bit.ly/3A3YaWH. Accessed on 
6 Jul. 2022. 

23 Rhoda Kadalie. “Black faces leave faces red.” The Citizen, 12 Feb. 
2016. URL: https://www.pressreader.com/south-africa/the-citizen- 
kzn/20160212/281788513109711. Accessed on 6 Jul. 2022. 

24 Ibid. 
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also brought with them a greater familiarity with entrepreneurship — 
legitimate and otherwise. They often built wealth more rapidly than many 
locals, still struggling with poverty, were able. 


While condemning the violence, Rhoda placed the blame squarely 
on the ANC’s mismanagement and exploitation of racial divisions: 


[Locals] see rising unemployment, the housing crisis and dire poverty 
as direct threats to their survival and retaliate against those closest to 
them, but who are considered “other”. 


All kinds of reasons have been proffered for the xenophobia, but no 
one dares to explore the deeper psychological stuff that is going on 
here. And it has to do with our inability to deal with the race question 
constructively. Not so long ago, I said President Thabo Mbeki’s inability 
to deal with Robert Mugabe was because he has not dealt with his “inner 
Zimbabwe”. An obsession with race has been the defining feature of 
his rule, and his design of an African renaissance was a poor attempt 
at dealing with the legacy of racial discrimination. It became his excuse 
for the mismanagement of SA; for blaming reports of corruption on the 
white media; for castigating those concerned about HIV/AIDS as being 
obsessed with black male sexuality; and for shutting up complaints about 
crime as an elitist preoccupation. 


This one-sided portrayal of victimisation perpetuates and feeds into the 
“woundedness” of black people and breeds an entitlement often lacking 
in refugees and immigrants. It breeds an ethos in victims that they can 
never be wrong and, given the circumstances, are “owed” a livelihood. 
And when refugees and foreigners leave their countries for whatever 
reasons and come here and make it, it challenges the victim status quo. 
The lesson these outsiders teach us - not to depend on the government 
and not to expect handouts - goes against the inclination of those done 
hard by to find a solution to deprivation. This in no way justifies the 
government’s lack of responsibility towards the poor, the alienated and 
the deprived, but it does mean that if this entire society is to be healed 
from years of racial discrimination, the government, political parties and 
civic organisations should take the lead in minimising the kind of conflict 
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that arises in situations of dire poverty, uncontrolled immigration and 
competition for scarce resources, such as jobs and housing.” 


More starkly, she commented on Facebook: “Othering black Africans is 
the worst kind of racism on the planet. Black South Africans seem to be 
selective against whom they mark, protest, destroy and kill. That makes it 
even more disgusting.” ¢ 


She also noted that many Afrikaners had responded positively to the 


challenge of the new South Africa by contributing whatever they could to 
the new society — often quietly and without thanks. She was invited to 
speak to the Afrikaanse Christelike Vrouevereniging (ACVV), a women’s 


group, in 2013, and wrote: 


Now 109 years old, and its origins rooted in the horrors of the Anglo- 
Boer War, the ACVV is a far cry from its conservative Afrikaner roots, 
involved today in probably some of the most difficult services required 
by this country. Guided by their vision statement — together in service 
of the community — they run protection services for children and their 
families; day care for children; services to older persons and persons with 
disability. This organisation is a paragon of accountability, exceptional 
financial and project management, and boasts over 5000 volunteers who 
address the needs of the SA’s most vulnerable. It is a truly democratic 
organisation operating in 570 communities in cities and rural areas 
including the Western Cape, the Northern Cape, the Eastern Cape and 
part of the North West. 


Lest we think we can stereotype these organisations as “fuddy duddy 
Christian nationalists” those epithets will ricochet in the direction 
of those whose prejudices keep them ignorant. The ACVV is “with the 
programme” to echo SA’s youth; they are energetic, and full of the joys of 
serving South Africa in the areas that are the least rewarding and often 
the most gruelling. They persevere because they witness transformation 
daily in the lives of children, mothers and grandmothers whom society 
has discarded.?7 
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Rhoda believed that Afrikaners, too, deserved protection against racism 
— what she called “Boerehaat,” meaning hatred of the Boer.” 


Rhoda remained sensitive to issues of race, and the reality of racism. 
Fundamentally, however, she believed South Africa had to set it aside. 
“In a global world of cross-cultural and transglobal relationships and 
intermarriage, race as a defining feature becomes all the more ludicrous,” 
she wrote in 2017. “In my family, the lineages are so mixed that we are 
best described as mongrel! We belong to the wide world where race will 
increasingly be of no consequence. ”29 


KKK 


Rhoda grew increasingly impatient with the ANC’s policies of racial 
redistribution, such as affirmative action, which prioritized black South 
Africans in hiring, university admissions, and government contracts. 


In the 1990s, as head of the Gender Equity Unit (GEU) at UWC, Rhoda 
had pressed for affirmative action policies to help women in the academy. 
A GEU publication stated: “Affirmative Action measures are necessary 
to make equal opportunity a reality for historically excluded groups, eg. 
black people and women.”3° Notably, it specified: “Affirmative action 
should take place at the selection and recruitment stage only. Thereafter 
all employees should be developed and promoted on merit.” The GEU 
supported internal promotions within UWC that would elevate black and 
female candidates to “positions formerly colonised by white men. ” 3 


While Rhoda initially supported affirmative action, she believed that 
there was a specific way to do it properly, offering beneficiaries training 
and support. She also opposed making race and gender the main criteria 
for appointing people to jobs, or admitting students to coveted places at 
university. She told the BBC in front of a live audience in 1998: 


I think affirmative action is necessary. In fact, it’s a constitutional 
provision. Because the majority of people have been excluded from access 
to jobs and housing and so on and so forth. But I think its implementation 
so far has been wrong. Hence there is a lot of antagonism towards 
affirmative action. I myself have been a victim of the bad implementation 


28 Rhoda Kadalie, “Kudos,” 2017, ibid. 

29 Rhoda Kadalie. “The perils of racial stereotyping.” The Citizen, 23 Jun. 
2017. URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/opinion/1549683/perils- 
racial-stereotyping/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2002. 

30 Gender Equity Unit. “Affirmative Action for Women at UWC.” Pamphlet. 
Undated. Original emphasis. 

31 Ibid. 
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of affirmative action, where blacks are appointed and women are 
appointed because they are black and women, and not because they are 
black and skilled, black and qualified. And so what happens is, when you 
appoint blacks because they are black, and you appoint women because 
they are women, you set them up for failure when they are not qualified. 
And so I have had to witness many of my comrades fail, because they 
were appointed as blacks and women and not as qualified blacks and on 
the basis of merit. And so I think we need to do a lot of work with regards 
to affirmative action in this country and the way we implement it. 


Characteristically, Rhoda had also studied affirmative action policies to 
such a degree that she could rattle off the contemporary best practices 
within the field: “With affirmative action goes eight other things, which 
I think in our companies, in our universities, we are extremely weak at. 
Eight other things: selection, recruitment, training, staff development, 
mentoring, induction, monitoring, and so forth. And I just see us 
concentrating on the appointment of blacks and women for that sake.” 3 


She later acknowledged that she herself had been something of 
an affirmative action appointee as a black woman on the Human Rights 
Council.#* “They had to have a balance of race and gender. So I won’t 
discount that,” she said. “But I never see myself as an affirmative action 
appointment, because I think I can compete with the best in the world.” 
Affirmative action, at its best, would identify talented and qualified people 
who would otherwise be overlooked because of bias, and would provide 
them training and support to help them succeed. 


She noted that the ANC frequently used affirmative action as a cover 
for appointing unqualified apparatchiks to key posts. In a commentary on 
the ANC’s destruction of the National Youth Commission, she wrote: 


[T]his phrase “lack of capacity” has developed a life of its own, 
a euphemism for the appointment of unskilled, unqualified, and 
incompetent people under the guise of affirmative action. By their 
own admission, these highly salaried, BMW-driving youth lack 
the qualifications to do their jobs. It has become commonplace for 
government to employ underqualified people, often political appointees, 
to top jobs, but then employ consultants, researchers and academics to 


32 Rhoda Kadalie, “South Africans Talking,” ibid. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Business Network Radio. 11 Jun. 2013. 
URL: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=YB6YIo6luqw. Accessed on 
28 Apr. 2022. 
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do their work for them. Countless houses could have been provided with 
the money these institutions have wasted. 


The country cannot continue on this path, and has to find a better way 
to implement affirmative action. Government has to acknowledge that 
political appointments are not the same thing as affirmative action. 


Second, affirmative action is not about redress, because we cannot make 
up for the travesties of apartheid but we can adopt measures to make 
equal opportunity a reality for those discriminated against. 


Affirmative action should not exclude white people but should create a 
balance between what is needed and who is the best person to do the job. 
So if I were the president, I would employ rather than alienate skilled 
whites precisely so they can make up for the past - those with the best 
skills and privileged education should contribute to rebuilding SA by 
using the skills that advantaged them. 


Third, affirmative action means appointing on the basis of merit, skills 
and qualifications of those formerly excluded. It does not ever mean 
getting rid of incumbents, no matter what their race, gender, or ethnicity. 


For affirmative action to succeed, it has to go hand in hand with relevant 
selection and recruitment procedures; proper induction of newemployees; 
continuing training and development of staff; transformation of the 
organisational culture; establishing special training programmes; and 
periodically setting goals and timetables for achieving diversity. 


“Lack of capacity” is the result of policies based solely on race, gender 
or disability, and is responsible for municipalities collapsing and the 
decline of efficient services to the poor. 


Affirmative action is a human-rights violation when unskilled people 
are foisted upon the poor, who need effective service delivery most.35 


Rhoda placed affirmative action in the context of a culture of entitlement 
among South African youth. She noted in 2009 that under Jacob Zuma, 
the ruling party’s youth organizations had become politically emboldened 
and deeply corrupt: “[YJoung, vacuous millionaires are being bred, who 
think that conspicuous consumption is the highest level of achievement,” 


35 Rhoda Kadalie. “Poor excuse for failure develops a life of its own.” 
Business Day, 24 Aug. 2006. p. 19. 
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she wrote.3° She contrasted them to the ANC leaders of previous 
generations, who worked hard to gain an education. “Given the calibre of 
these leaders, many would have excelled at governing this country.” 3” The 
ethos of rewarding identity, rather than achievement, had produced a new 
generation incapable of leading, she argued. 


Later, Rhoda became sharply critical of the way the ANC applied 
affirmative action to skilled and technical posts. When the state-owned 
electricity company, Eskom, began suffering regular blackouts and 
imposing “load-shedding” on its consumers, Rhoda noted the toll that 
years of affirmative action appointments had taken on the company. While 
the ANC stacked Eskom and other state-owned enterprises with party 
loyalists as executives, it had driven out skilled engineers who happened 
to be the wrong color. She wrote: 


Alesson the ANC refuses to learn is that it is in the fields of technology and 
science that affirmative action will become our greatest risk: if an under- 
qualified doctor performs a heart transplant, the patient will surely die; 
an inexperienced pilot may cause a fatal accident; the poorly trained 
engineer’s bridge will surely collapse, and the ill-equipped technician 
is not able to man a machine that needs specialised knowledge. It is as 
simple as that. 


Eskom is a failure because the people who run it are not suitably qualified. 
Worse, they have been protected by a president and ministers, equally 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty.?® 


Rhoda would later return to the point: 


I have said this before and I will say it again - the poor application of 
affirmative action has human rights implications when those who 
are in charge of dispensing basic public services, are unqualified to 
do so. Affirmative action is entirely compatible with merit, skills and 
qualifications. When there is a dearth of suitably qualified black people, 


36 Rhoda Kadalie. “ANC elders’ lessons for the young and vacuous.” 
Business Day, 19 Nov. 2009. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Rhoda Kadalie. “The price of the misuse of power: Stressing 
transformation at the expense of delivery is just one of the ANC’s 
manifold failures, writes Rhoda Kadalie.” Cape Argus, 29 Jan. 2008. p. 17. 
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then we must, of necessity, appoint others, regardless of colour, with the 
requisite skills to provide for the needs of the public"? 


If she were running the country, Rhoda explained in one interview, she 
would appoint black engineers — but if none could be found to do the job, 
she would appoint white engineers. “White people were privileged under 
apartheid, and therefore we should use them to use their privilege to build 
the new South Africa. We shouldn’t be punitive, because white people are 
equal under the law, as everybody else.” 4° 


Over time, Rhoda also became increasingly intolerant of the spread 
of incompetence throughout the civil service and even private companies, 
which she blamed on overly aggressive affirmative action policies. In 
one example, she noted: “Another case of affirmative action gone mad is 
Telkom [the state-owned telephone company]. Not so long ago I phoned 
inquiries for the number of Chubb Alarms. The operator asked me to spell 
the name as he never heard of Chubb before. I proceeded to explain that it 
was a burglar alarm company like ADT, at which point he asked me to spell 
that too!” 


In a draft essay (or lecture) on whether a “pot of gold” might still 
be found at the end of the “Rainbow Nation,” Rhoda pointed out that 
there were black South Africans, too, who felt “they have been left behind 
by affirmative action,” given that overall economic inequality had only 
grown since the policy’s adoption.’? She elaborated: “The ANC’s model of 
affirmative action did not favour blacks at the expense of whites. Rather, 
its narrow interpretation and implementation enriched only a small group 
of political cronies at the expense of everybody else — whites, blacks, 
coloured and Indians — with the poor hardest hit.” 


She was also outspoken about the degree to which affirmative 
action often hurt Coloured South Africans — many of whom considered 
themselves “black,” but who were not seen as such by the ANC once it had 
gained power. One of the most tragic victims in Rhoda’s life was Dick van 
der Ross. She noted a conversation with Van der Ross in her diary: 


39 Rhoda Kadalie. “Eskom and the ANC’s gargantuan AA failure.” 
PoliticsWeb, reprinted from Die Burger and translated from the 
Afrikaans, 12 Feb. 2015. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/opinion/ 
eskom-and-the-ancs-gargantuan-aa-failure. Accessed on 28 Mar. 
2022. Original emphasis. 

40 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Business Network Radio, ibid. 

41 Rhoda Kadalie. Draft lecture on affirmative action. Undated. Jan. 2007. 

42 Rhoda Kadalie. “The Rainbow Nation — Is There a Pot of Gold?” Essay, 
or lecture, draft. Circa 2007. Found in Rhoda Kadalie’s papers. It is 
unclear whether, or where, it was published or delivered. 
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He told me how coloured leaders including Jakes met him after he retired 
from UWC to tell him he would be Chancellor. A few weeks later, they 
rescinded this decision telling him it should be a black man, and that 
black man was Tutu, who was not even from the WCape! Felt the hurt in 
his voice.’ 


Tutu, a public personage who held many posts, and had been honored 
many times over, could scarcely have devoted the time and care to the 
position that Van der Ross would have done. Such was the nature of 
affirmative action under the ANC: the politically-connected benefited 
above all, regardless of qualifications, interest, or results. 


Likewise, Rhoda criticized the policy of Black Economic 
Empowerment (BEE), which tended to reward party insiders with lucrative 
state contracts, rather than actually uplifting the poor and the bulk of the 
previously disadvantaged. She described the policy’s damaging effect on 
international investment — and on job growth for the poor: 


If you invest your own funds and set up shop in SA, you will struggle to 
guard your management authority and your money from being stolen 
by opportunistic BEE front companies, thuggish unions and a gluttonous 
government. Through BEE, onerous labour laws and the protection of 
parastatals, the government has established handsome incentives 
for idleness and expropriation, and destroyed incentives for work and 
entrepreneurship.’4 


Rhoda frequently complained about “empowerment” deals that 
essentially shoveled large amounts of cash and equity to ruling party 
insiders. She explained to a Czech magazine that the early advent of BEE 
— before it became law — enriched the “few highly qualified black people 
around,” so much so that they were wealthier than white South Africans 
who had worked a lifetime to build their wealth. “Few would say there 
was anything wrong with helping black people to become productive, 
economically active citizens,” she wrote. “However, the reality is that 
black economic empowerment is easily abused” — both by enriching the 
already “empowered,” and by making sure the beneficiaries had close ties 
to the ANC. The result was inequality — and, often corruption: “Little did 


43 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 24 Jan. 2016. 
44 Rhoda Kadalie. “Hang signs that say: ‘It’s poverty and jobs, stupid’.” 
Business Day, 16 Nov. 2010. 
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we know, when apartheid ended in 1994, that by 2005 we would start to 
despise the very people we had wanted to see in government. ” 45 


In 2006, Rhoda wrote about her former colleague from the Open 


Society Foundation, Brigalia Bam, who was linked to a company that 
received an empowerment contract to run the National Lottery: 


Now that President Thabo Mbeki’s term is coming to an end, his cronies 
are ona feeding frenzy at the trough of black economic enrichment. The 
National Lottery is known to make a profit of R4om annually, and this 
is why the vultures swooped in on the prey, which they got by means 
more foul than fair if the losing consortium Igwija Gaming is anything 
to go by. 


One name among this lot of “entitlers” worries me immensely, and 
that is the chairwoman of the Independent Electoral Commission (IEC), 
Brigalia Bam. She is listed in Empowerdex as the 20th most influential 
black economic empowerment woman on the JSE. There is no woman 
more connected to the ruling elite than Brigalia Bam. Her CV on the 
internet lists her past functions as president of the Women’s Development 
Foundation, vice-chairwoman of the Human Rights Commission and 
secretary-general of the South African Council of Churches. 


The internet does not list any of her directorships and I would like to 
know if she has declared these anywhere, so that one may know how 
many she holds while also holding down a highly paid constitutional 
job, one of the most important in this country. And here lies the rub. 


As chairwoman of the IEC, Bam has many conflicts of interest and I 
should like to know where she has declared any of these directorships. If 
she has declared them upfront, even that is not good enough. Politicians 
and public officials believe that the act of declaring their interests in itself 
exonerates the conflict of interest, and so they continue with impunity. 


But it is not enough to declare. Bam should resign if her directorships are 
in conflict with a job that requires the utmost integrity. If these interests 
are deemed to be more important than her job as chairwoman of the 
IEC, then she is clearly in the wrong job. Can we be confident that Bam 
will not rig an election in favour of the ANC with whose interests hers 
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are firmly enmeshed? What guarantees do we have that as one of the 
“Queen BEEs”, she will exercise her functions without fear or favour, 
independently and impartially24° 


The National Lottery deal was only one of countless “empowerment” 
arrangements that Rhoda ripped apart in her columns, exposing the 
ANC’s self-dealing and leaving no doubt that the corruption many would 
later attribute to Zuma began in earnest long before. 


She summed up her complaints about the ANC’s approach to 
racial redistribution: 


We have made serious mistakes around affirmative action and 
employment equity. We are the one country in the world with all the rules 
inthe book around affirmative action, butwe implement it wrongly. When 
we implement affirmative action, we redress the disadvantages suffered 
by blacks and women, but we do not consider merit and qualification. 
That’s our first mistake. When we appoint blacks, we set them up for 
failure. We do not train them, and we do not provide them with staff 
development that will go a long way to assisting affirmative action.47 


Ironically, she observed, affirmative action and BEE reinforced racism — 
not just because they used old racial categories, but because they associated 
their beneficiaries with failure: “[W]e find that racial prejudices increase 
because blacks are not delivering.” 48 


KKK 


Though she was critical of affirmative action and black economic 
empowerment, Rhoda was adamant about the need to make apartheid’s 
victims whole. One issue in which Rhoda had taken particular interest was 
land reform and restitution. As part of a family that had been displaced, 
Rhoda wished to see the issue resolved fairly and quickly. 


But like so much else, the effort at land reform and restitution — in 
District Six, and elsewhere — became bogged down in politics and greed. 


In one column in August 2005, she wrote: 


46 Rhoda Kadalie. “Why IEC’s Brigalia Bam shouldn’t be playing Lotto - 
Correction Appended.” Business Day, 2 Nov. 2006. p. 13. 

47 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 107. 
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Remember the time Helena Dolny*? was unceremoniously booted out of 
the Land Bank simply for doing her work rigorously? 


The reason behind this purge is now obvious. Corrupt deals such as the 
R800m loan by the bank for a nonagricultural endeavor to Pamodzi 
Investments — in which two senior African National Congress (ANC) 
members, secretary-general Kgalema Motlanthe and presidential 
adviser Manne Dipico, have shares — would never have been allowed 
under Dolny. 


This loan was not intended for agricultural purposes but to facilitate 
Pamodzi’s buyout of Foodcorp, one of Africa’s biggest food companies. 
It represented more than 40% of the Land Bank’s reserves and would 
have seriously compromised its already inadequate servicing of its core 
business — the desperate need of farmers and community farming 
groups for money to buy equipment and supplies. Minister [of Agriculture 
and Land Affairs] Thoko Didiza claims this transaction is a normal Land 
Bank deal and will not investigate.*° 


She noted: “The ANC has been good at setting up commissions to 
investigate matters that boost its own, rather than the public’s interests.” 


Rhoda also continued to advocate for human rights in general, 
despite the ineptitude of the Human Rights Commission, and independent 
of any political party or controversy. In 2010, with the World Cup 
tournament drawing thousands of soccer fans to the country, she 
addressed the sensitive subject of the abakhwetha, the young Xhosa men 
who participated in traditional circumcision rituals, living in tents along 
the major N2 highway in Cape Town during school holidays for weeks of 
preparation and recovery. The tents were visible from the roadway that 
visitors would take from the airport into town; they were also becoming 
increasingly controversial, as there were reports every year of young 
men showing up in hospitals with injuries caused by errant circumcisions 
performed by traditional healers using primitive knives. Rhoda even 
had an intern at Impumelelo who was to undergo the ritual: though the 
prospect “terrifie[d]” him, she said, he would not settle for performing 
the operation in a hospital. 


49 Dolnywas the wife of South African Communist Party stalwart Joe Slovo. 
She was appointed to the Land Bank but pushed out when she began 
raising questions about financial mismanagement. 
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The very subject of the circumcisions was somewhat taboo; at a film 
screening in the early 2000s about the practice, for example, members of 
the audience chided the (Xhosa) directors for daring to expose something 
about their tradition to the wider world. Some argued that the circumcisions 
should be performed in hospitals; others defended the sacred nature of the 
traditional ritual. 


Though her anthropological training might have suggested that 
Rhoda should defer to African custom, she took up the issue as a basic 
violation of the human rights of the young initiates. She wrote: 


What we are witnessing is the tolerance of human rights violations 
based on the idea that customary practices are “sacred”, no matter their 
deleterious effect. Any customary practice that harms people violates 
those people’s basic human rights and should be outlawed. More 
seriously, the prevalence of this custom under unhygienic conditions 
indicates our unwillingness to embrace modernity. The obsession with 
designer labels, state-of-the-art cellphones and luxury cars among 
black men contradicts the government’s tolerance of a custom enacted 
under the most inhumane and barbaric conditions. 


Black SA’s adherence to patriarchal customs that ironically rob the youth 
of their manhood makes no sense. Could this perhaps explain why gender 
relations are so fraught with problems and issues of power? Men who 
feel emasculated often use powerless women to cushion their feelings 
of inadequacy. 


Rhoda saw the problem of circumcision as part of South Africa’s larger 
public health crisis. “That a black-led majority government allows young 
black men to die year in and year out is unacceptable. By now government 
should have designed a preventative and enforceable health policy to 
avoid these unnecessary deaths. Just as there are doctors providing free 
optometry and cataract surgery, just so, many doctors would volunteer to 
provide circumcision under pristine surgical conditions. But again, politics 
trumps black life.”5 She also saw the circumcision debate as a matter of 
human rights. “Any custom or tradition that hurts a person should be 
abolished. That is the nub of the issue,” she concluded. And instead of 


52 Rhoda Kadalie. “Tolerance for death in the bush shames SA.” Business 
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criticizing the affairs of distant countries like Israel, she opined, South 
Africa should attend to urgent human rights priorities at home. 


Rhoda also remained a committed feminist, pushing back against 
sexism in culture, politics, and the media. Just as she did not hesitate to 
criticize circumcision rituals in African society, she also criticized rites 
of passage that applied to women, such as the “reed dance,” in which 
young virgins were summoned to dance half-naked before the Zulu king. 
She wrote: 


As someone trained in anthropology, I understand the need for cultural 
traditions and the symbolism undergirding customs that often don’t 
make sense to those who don’t practice those traditions. 


But virginity testing, parading bare-breasted in the presence of male 
political and cultural leaders, declaring one’s availability for marriage, 
are practices that subordinate women to the demands of men, thus 
reinforcing patriarchy. 


What is the significance of a custom if it causes physical harm, 
humiliation, and promotes subordination? 


Her criticism continued her long skepticism of traditional authority, 
despite her sensitivity, as an anthropologist, to the legitimate concerns of 
indigenous leaders about cultural continuity. 


Rhoda remained a feminist despite her disappointment in the post- 
apartheid government. For all its promises of women’s equality, including 
quotas for women in its parliamentary caucus and in the executive, the 
ANC had done little to help women, and much to harm them. 


As Rhoda told an audience in Germany in 2003: 


Having a high proportion of women in parliament and government has 
not helped much. Thirty percent of MPs in the ruling party are women, 
while about 15 women ministers in Cabinet are in key ministries such 
as housing, mineral and energies [sic], public service, justice, trade and 
industry, environment, and so on. I am not sure that their presence has 
made much of a difference to the position of women in SA. We have had 
two ministers of health, both women doctors who have failed society in 
combating and preventing the spread of AIDS. Our current minister of 
health has supported the president to the hilt on his crazy stance that HIV 


54 Rhoda Kadalie. “Tolerance,” ibid. 
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does not cause AIDS. Her blind loyalty to the president has made her the 
stumbling block in providing an HIV/Aids programme that will address 
a pandemic that is spiraling out of control and that affects women in 
specific ways. What is more, not one woman minister, or speaker of 
Parliament spoke in support of a rigorous programme to prevent, treat 
and care for those infected with the virus.” 


The lesson of the post-colonial world was that unless quotas for women 
in government were paired “with other strategies that truly advance the 
position of women, the status of women will hardly change as is obvious 
in the case of South Africa,” she concluded. 


Rhoda also remained keenly sensitive to sexism within South Africa’s 
supposedly enlightened media establishment. In 1999, the South African 
Advertising Standards Authority barred a television advertisement about 
rape featuring actress Charlize Theron, speaking out against the behavior 
of men in the country.*° Rhoda, by then working with Impumelelo, sent a 
furious letter to the Cape Argus: 


The advert does not claim that all men are rapists, but it does imply that 
by their silence, men acquiesce to the crime of rape. ... The strong reaction 
provoked by Charlize Theron has another dimension, overlooked by 
many. The majority of South African men cannot deal with a sexy actress 
who dares to challenge the very basis of male sexuality. It is ok for strident 
lesbians and feminist [sic] to condemn rape, but for a sexy “bombshell” 
to do that is to shake the very foundations of male stereotyping of such 
women as sex objects.*” 


For decades, Rhoda would continue to speak out against the scourge of 
rape and sexual violence in South Africa, regardless of whom she offended. 


In 2003, when writer Chris Barron penned a somewhat harsh article 
in Fair Lady magazine about Helen Suzman, then in her mid-eighties, 
Rhoda snapped into action, mustering her full arsenal of feminist 
critiques. Noting that all of Barron’s sources were men “not unknown 
for their chauvinism,” Rhoda said that his depiction of her as a cold, 
“unemotional” politician was “the kind of interpretation that makes 
feminists balk because it implies that women excel and achieve success 


55 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech at the University of Kiel. Kiel, Germany. June 
2003. 

56 Melanie Aufrichtig. “Charlize Theron in controversial advert.” 1999. 
URL: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hNjSDWoktWE. Accessed on 
29 May 2022. 

57 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to the Cape Argus. 8 Oct. 1999. 
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at their own peril; that reaching great heights in one’s profession, one 
does so at the risk of losing one’s femininity, maternal instincts, and 
compassion.” Rhoda also praised Suzman’s ability to marry pragmatic 
politics with analytical skill. 


She concluded: 


The Helen that I know is warm, generous, compassionate, witty and 
extremely funny. I and many others are regular recipients of her largesse 
and unending generosity. She does, however, not suffer fools gladly and 
I suspect that those who criticize her harshly fall within that category. 
I do not expect this kind of uncritical journalism from a journalist of 
Barron’s calibre and his article on Helen reminds me of a feminist quote 
I read recently: 


“Nobody objects to a woman being a good writer or sculptor or geneticist 
if at the same time she manages to be a good wife, good mother, good 
looking, good tempered, well groomed, and unaggressive. ”58 


It was the first of many tributes Rhoda would offer to Suzman in years to 
come — and she sent it to Suzman, in a spirit of sisterly solidarity.%9 


Rhoda and Suzman had become close friends since working together 
on the Human Rights Commission. It was a friendship that lasted a decade 
and-a-half; they spoke frequently on the telephone, exchanging political 
gossip and politically incorrect jokes. Suzman became increasingly frail 
at she reached her late eighties. In 2007, Rhoda recorded in her diary that 
Suzman called her before undergoing brain surgery to remove a non- 
cancerous growth: “If anything happens to me, I want you to remember 
the long interesting life I have had,” Suzman told her. 


Suzman fractured her hip in late 2008, and her health deteriorated 
over the following year. Rhoda noted upon learning of Suzman’s death on 
New Year’s Day 2009, that they had spoken one last time by telephone the 
day before: “I told her how much I loved her, that I did not want her to go.” 
Suzman, exhausted, told her: “Go now my love, I am tired and want to 
sleep.” ® Later, Rhoda recorded what Suzman had told her in a telephone 
conversation a few days before: “My darling this is it; it is over and I love 


58 Marya Mannes. But Will It Sell?. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1964. p. 59. 

59 See, for example, Rhoda Kadalie. “Suzman’s star shone with bright 
ferocity in a dark chamber of a land unfree.” Cape Times, 20 Nov. 2007. 
p. 11.; The ‘bright star’ whose just and brave light was never dimmed,” 
2009, ibid. 

60 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 22 Mar. 2007. 
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you vey much. I am glad to go because this democracy is not what I was 
hoping for.” 62 


Rhoda visits Helen Suzman and her dog in Ilovo, Johannesburg, c. 2007 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Later, in an obituary reflecting upon Suzman’s death, Rhoda would quip: 
“At 91, Helen was the youngest friend I had.”°? She had admired Suzman 
as one of the few South Africans who had pursued democracy for its own 
sake, and had not been shy to criticize the new order as she had attacked 
in the old. The affection between the two women was clearly mutual, and 
Suzman left Rhoda R200,000 - a sizable sum at the time — in her will. 

In responding to Barron, Rhoda praised Suzman’s lifelong fight — 
not just for liberal principles, but for a better life for the poor. A year later, 
Rhoda would recall: “Going back to my diary two weeks before she died, I 


62 Rhoda Kadalie. “Helen Suzman: Obituary.” Draft article; notes in 
margin. 1 Jan. 2009. 

63 Rhoda Kadalie. “The ‘bright star’ whose just and brave light was never 
dimmed.” Business Day (The Weekender), 5 Jan. 2009. 
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was reminded of her promise to not leave this earth without notifying me 
and true to her word, she called to say farewell.” 


She added: 


Imbued with a political wisdom rarely seen today, [Suzman] always 
treated the poor with deep respect, turning her house into one of the 
country’s most efficient advice offices. ... After her resignation in 1989, 
she continued to help prisoners; help people acquire identity documents; 
and challenge municipalities to improve services to the poor. 


A parliamentarian par excellence, Helen was superb in representing the 
people to Parliament, and not the other way around. ... She abhorred 
corruption as much as public service failure. The quintessential liberal, 
she believed in the power of Parliament, the rule of law, human rights 
and constitutional democracy. Politically prescient, she foresaw that the 
African National Congress would regret having enshrined socioeconomic 
rights in the constitution, as it would become one of the most challenging 
clauses to uphold. 


In her private life, Helen ran her household with military precision. On 
one occasion, when Helen had the flu, I told Betty, her housekeeper, to 
keep her under control and in bed, to which Betty replied: [Apartheid- 
era Prime Minister] John Vorster could not control her; how do you 
expect me to do it?65 


Rhoda did her best to keep Suzman’s legacy alive in a country eager to 
honor the ANC’s pantheon of heroes and to forget liberals — particularly 
women — whose principles formed the bedrock of the new constitution 
and had given South Africa a chance to succeed. When the DA itself, 
under the leadership of Mmusi Maimane, neglected to observe Suzman’s 
centenary, Rhoda took the opposition party to task, observing wryly: 
“Our monolithic understanding of history, underpinned by the pernicious 
tyranny of political correctness, determines who gets memorialised, when 
and how.” 66 


Rhoda also continued to take a strong interest in women’s sexual 
health in the midst of the HIV/Aids pandemic, which persisted alongside 
the endemic problem of rape. She urged South Africa’s leaders to become 


64 Rhoda Kadalie. “Let us not forget Helen Suzman’s great legacy.” Business 
Day, 14 Dec. 2010. 

65 Ibid. 

66 Rhoda Kadalie. “DA must own its history.” The Citizen, 10 Nov. 2017. URL: 
https://www.citizen.co.za/news/opinion/1722772/da-must-own-its- 
history/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 
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more outspoken about these problems. The challenges were so great that 
Rhoda was willing to entertain unconventional approaches. When the 
mayor of the small town of Ladysmith in KwaZulu-Natal province created 
a “Maidens Bursary” to provide scholarship funds for girls who remained 
virgins, human rights groups were outraged. But Rhoda defended 
the mayor: 


The usual arguments against gender inequality, invasion of privacy, 
discrimination against non-virgins etc are valid. But then a young 
recipient was interviewed on television and very articulately she extolled 
her ambitions, claiming that she has seen her mates destroyed by early 
pregnancies and that she wants the bursary to fulfill her dreams, educate 
herself, so that she can have a career. Her explanations and those of the 
mayor, that the incentive is voluntary, and that girls are not compelled 
to sacrifice their virginity for the sake of the bursary, are as valid and 
cannot be dismissed as easily. 


Let me recount one story of the triumph of a young intern who came to 
work for me and discovered that she was pregnant. With no medical aid, 
no parental help, no money, she had her baby in one of Cape Town’s 
worst hospitals. Her experience was traumatic and she vowed never to 
have another child. Not long thereafter, she fell pregnant again. This 
time I was enraged. I counselled her, explained various options, and she 
decided to terminate her pregnancy. She enrolled for several courses 
with the colleges and Cape University of Technology. Today she has 
several qualifications behind her name; she had a brand new car, she 
has just bought a house in a middle class residential area, and her son 
is flourishing at a good school. She is a great mother, wise beyond her 
years, and ambitious. 


There is life after an unwanted baby. Too many of our kids are hobbled 
by teenage pregnancies when they are still in need of care. That is why, 
as a feminist, I refuse to criticise the Mayor Mazibuko for her concern 
because few care about the problem!” 


Privately, Rhoda continued to counsel many young women who came to 
her for advice. She was, for many, a surrogate mother, the one woman to 
whom they could turn for advice. 


67 
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Rhoda would describe the plight of women as her greatest 


disappointment in the new South Africa. “My Big Issue,” she wrote in 2010 
for the South African magazine of the same name,* “is the South African 
governments utter failure to improve the situation of poor black women in 
the country. ... All international indices indicate a decline in the maternal 
health, infant mortality and life expectancy of women over the past 14 
years, and this is an indictment of a country that perennially upholds the 
slogan ‘a non-racial, non-sexist democracy’.” 69 


In theory, South Africa had many institutions that could advocate 


for women. But they had been gutted from within by the ANC and the left. 
Rhoda wrote: 


South Africa is a goldmine for the Gender Commission, the Human Rights 
Commission and the Women’s Ministry to do their work. Yet they are 
clueless as to how to attack the problem. The “femocrats” who occupy 
these constitutional agencies earn too much to be of any use and are 
accountable to no one. Their country reports are shrouded in turgid UN- 
speak and massaged statistics. The annual 16 days of activism is their 
futile attempt to combat the violence that has become second nature 
for men. To date, the campaign has had no effect and women are more 
brutalised than ever. With the high rates of poverty and unemployment, 
men will continue to use women as the shock absorbers for their 
frustrations and emasculation. Nurtured in cultures of patriarchy, there 
seems to be no way out. 


But there is a way out as I have experienced first-hand in my work at 
UWC over the 21 years. As academic and Gender Equity Officer I engaged 
the student leaders to work with me in the residences to stamp out sexual 
violence and harassment. This was accompanied by on-going media 
campaigns and public debates around policy and implementation. More 
importantly the University set up a tribunal where cases were heard and 
where the law was enforced. Many a bright male student was expelled 
for sexually harassing women and many a professor was disciplined for 
exploiting female students. 


We need “boots on” Commissioners who will sit in magistrate’s courts to 
account how rape cases are processed through the criminal justice system; 
they need to monitor police stations to see whether or not victims are 
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treated with dignity and respect and whether medico-legal services are 
provided; they need to ensure that conviction rapes are improved upon 
from year to year; they need to insist on the provision of sexual offences 
courts; they need to work with NGOs who engage teachers and principals 
to include sex education and reproductive health in the curriculum; and 
they need to advise government how to fund these initiatives.” 


These were the standards Rhoda had always demanded, and she lamented 
that Parliament was not holding the government accountable to them. 


Rhoda also co-wrote, with her daughter Julia, an electronic short 
book called The Politics of Pregnancy, about fertility, birth control, and 
the HIV/Aids pandemic in South Africa.” They noted that despite the 
availability of free contraceptives in the new South Africa, sex remained 
“unsafe” — not just in the sense that participants often chose not to use 
condoms, but that rape continued to be all too common. “[M]any South 
Africans lack the freedom and support in their relationships, families 
and communities that would allow them to make better choices,” they 
observed. In addition to tackling the enduring problem of abusive male 
behavior, the government ought to seek partnerships with community 
and civil society organizations active in the field of women’s sexual health 
to replicate “best practices” across the country. 


In that spirit, Annie Lennox, the lead singer of the Eurythmics, 
who took an interest in South Africa, soon befriended Rhoda and worked 
together with her on an anti-rape campaign. The country, and the 
world, had been shocked by a series of graphic rapes, including the rape, 
disembowelment, and murder of 17-year-old Anene Booysen that year. 
When CNN apparently commented that the Booysen rape had been the 
“tipping point” on the issue, Rhoda quipped: “How many tipping points 
do we need?” 

Lennox and Rhoda participated together in a silent protest at St. 


George’s Cathedral in Cape Town, and Rhoda helped Lennox launch a 
petition calling for action against violence targeting women and girls.”3 
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She continued to use her column to speak out about the “silent epidemic” 
of rape preying on South African women and girls.” 


Rhoda watches as Eurythmics legend Annie Lennox signs a petition 
against rape outside St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town, 2013 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie)] 


74 Rhoda Kadalie. “A silent epidemic of rape.” PoliticsWeb, reprinted and 
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co.za/news-and-analysis/a-silent-epidemic-of-rape. Accessed on 
26 Mar. 2022. 
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Rhoda argued repeatedly that the government’s failures also represented 
a failure of South African civil society as a whole — both to hold the 
ruling party accountable, and to take women’s welfare seriously, beyond 
the reach of politics and the state. Women, she said, had to lead the way 
themselves — and she was careful to acknowledge those individuals and 
organizations that were doing so. 


KKK 


Rhoda also defended the rights of Coloured people, becoming one of the 
few public intellectuals who dared to do so. 


She came from the philosophical school of Black Consciousness, 
which rejected the idea of a separate Coloured identity as a creation of 
colonialism and apartheid. Her own grandfather, Clements Kadalie, had 
advocated for an inclusive “black” identity. But the reality, as she and 
Jakes Gerwel had agreed, was that Coloured identity was real — and, for 
Rhoda, worth defending. 


“As somebody who fought against that classification, after 1994 
people suddenly asserted themselves and their different identities,” 
Rhoda told an interviewer in 2013. “Coloured, in the new South Africa, has 
become an epithet of pride, where people assert who they are. And suddenly 
in the new South Africa, the term I most rejected I am almost compelled 
to appropriate as an assertion that I am part of this new South Africa.””5 


The “Coloured” label, she said, was as much a burden after 1994 as 
it had been before, because those seen as mixed-race had to fight to assert 
their legitimacy. She spoke for many in the community who had suffered 
the burden of apartheid — the forced removals, the disenfranchisement, 
the dispossession — and yet were treated as second-class citizens by 
the ANC, which resented the relative privilege of Coloured people in 
apartheid’s old racial hierarchy, believed in the “hegemony” of the 
country’s African majority. 


As she told Ryland Fisher in an interview for his book, Race, about 
identity in post-apartheid South Africa: 


I think coloured people have been pathologised pre-1994 and post- 
1994. It is an easy excuse to discriminate against coloured people. 
Coloured people were marginalised before 1994. They were co-opted 
by the apartheid government in several ways ... [b]ut blacks were also 


75 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Abra Barbier. “Rhoda Kadalie on being 
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cooperative. ... The point is that, in the new South Africa, I never thought 
that I would become a defender of the right of coloured people to exist. 
... I think that coloured people are not treated fairly in terms of the new 
dispensation, in the slicing of the cake.’ 


Though Coloured people benefited from certain privileges under 
apartheid relative to the black or “African” population — participation in 
the Tricameral Parliament, for example — she argued that black people, 
particularly in the Bantustans, had been co-opted even more successfully. 
“To punish Coloured people for participating in the Tricameral Parliament, 
is to negate that Africans participated in an apartheid structure, namely 
the ‘homeland’ parliaments,” she said.” Rather than transcend the labels 
of the past, the ANC seemed determined to “perfect” the racial divisions 
that the apartheid regime had introduced. “And I’m annoyed that I am 
now inserted into a racial hierarchy again. ”78 


While she quipped that “being a thoroughbred mongrel is an asset in 
South Africa’s political landscape,” she also protested: “Coloured people 
have never been given power in terms of their own right. ”79 


She took particular offense at the ANC applying national radical 
demographics in its affirmative action policies in Cape Town and the 
Western Cape, which put local residents at a huge disadvantage in access 
to government jobs and contracts. She wrote: 


Coloured people, once again, find themselves an undercaste — serfs 
whose station in life is determined not by merit, potential, ability or hard 
work but by skin colour. Too dark under apartheid, the coloureds are not 
dark enough for the ANC... 


No wonder coloured people respond with the only power they have in 
a de facto one-party state - the skilled ones emigrate, depriving the 
country of desperately needed skills.°° 


To her, the ANC’s poor treatment of Coloured people was the ultimate 
denial of the promise of the “Rainbow Nation.” 


76 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher, ibid. p. 58. 
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She spoke out when the director general of the labor department, 
Mzwanele “Jimmy” Manyi, told an interviewer in 2010 that the Western 
Cape had too many Coloured people. Manyi, who was the government’s 
official spokesperson by the time the remarks emerged in 2011, said that 
there was an “over-concentration” of Coloured people in the province,* 
adding: “They should spread in the rest of the country ... so they must stop 
this over-concentration situation because they are in over-supply where 
they are so you must look into the country and see where you can meet 
the supply.” 82 


To Rhoda, the ANC’s approach was simply “ethnic cleansing,” not 
affirmative action.® “People have a right to be where they are,” she said.*4 
She added that Manyi’s viewpoint reflected the ANC’s failure to reckon 
with the origins of the Coloured population “as descended from the 
Khoi and the San, and the slaves who were imported from Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and elsewhere.” 


She did not let the DA off the hook, either, castigating the party 
both for its lapses in serving the Coloured community, and specifically for 
its mismanagement of the District Six restitution process. In 2011, when 
restitution had stagnated for years, Rhoda blamed both parties that had 
governed Cape Town, singling out the DA for particular criticism: 


Former claimants expected the DA to tackle District Six head on when they 
took over both the City and Province and undo the corrupt partnerships 
and the networks of self-elected representatives that flourished under 
the ANC and which are deeply embedded within the restitution mafia. 
Negating the symbolic importance of restoring District Six to the people 
in a broader integrated model of redevelopment, both the ANC and the 
DA have failed claimants and the coloured community at large.* 
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Inacolumn for Die Burger, she blasted the DA for continuing what she called 
a “corrupt” arrangement between the previous ANC administration of the 
city and two organizations that, she said, lacked standing to represent the 
District Six claimants. And she accused the DA-run city — even under her 
friend Helen Zille — of adopting a patronizing attitude toward the long- 
suffering, mostly Coloured, families who still awaited restitution.*° 


Rhoda also defended Coloured people against claims by analysts 
— white and black — that they were racist for voting against the ANC. 
For example, she attacked a common canard that Cape Town was more 
“racist” than Johannesburg, the implication being that Coloured people 
were racist toward black people. While Cape Town had a history of 
excluding black migrants under apartheid, Rhoda wrote, Cape Town had 
also provided the foundation for many of the most important movements 
in the anti-apartheid struggle: 


Both the Western Cape and Gauteng demand that we understand the 
different socio-historical and political trajectories of these two provinces 
before we trade racial insults. It is in the Western Cape that influx control 
and the pass laws were most viciously enforced against African people. 
Resistance to these laws generated a series of organisations such as the 
African People’s Organisation, the Non-European Unity Movement, the 
Black Sash, the Institute of Race Relations, the United Democratic Front 
and all its hundreds of umbrella organisations - and they all mounted 
massive campaigns against deportations, detentions and arrests of 
black people. 


All of us in the Western Cape, white, black, coloured, and Indian were 
involved in that struggle. That is why the black middle class in the Western 
Cape is small unlike Gauteng where the industrial and mining revolutions 
attracted droves of cheap labour to the burgeoning metropolis. The anti- 
Cape hot air is a euphemism for being anti-coloured and a negation of 
their experiences as blacks, under apartheid!*’ 


She cautioned her media colleagues to examine their own prejudices: “I, 
too, do not see coloured people when I go to Gauteng and I too feel alienated 
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let alone unwelcome when I visit; and I speak as much for my colleagues as 
I speak for myself. The point is: based on my experiences alone I dare not 
make generalisations about Gauteng.” She would not tolerate the media 
ascribing their own racial hangups to opposition- governed Cape Town, or 
Coloured people in general. 


When Financial Mail analyst Carol Paton suggested that Coloured 
voters were more comfortable with the DA because it was led by whites, 
Rhoda responded: 


Ms Paton, are you suggesting that coloured people are deeply racist? 
Do you base this on any poll? Could it be possible that coloured people 
vote for clean and accountable governance; for service delivery; for 
an intelligent leadership; and for lack of corruption? Could it be that 
coloured people are selective about their interests and nonracial, and 
just as they overwhelmingly voted for the ANC in 1994, they now have 
voted for a party that has proven that as a government it is serious about 
addressing the challenges that face SA? 


Tam coloured and my considerations for voting DA are certainly not racist. 
Secondly, the DA’s leadership is not white only, and that you perpetuate 
this myth puts you in a class of journalist I have come to despise because 
of their shoddy research.** 


While not denying that some Coloured voters — like any voters — could be 
susceptible to racial appeals, Rhoda believed that they were a discerning 
constituency that had learned to be effective by not being loyal to any 
particular party. 


In the 2009 election campaign, when both the incumbent ANC and 
the surging DA courted the Coloured swing vote in the Western Cape, 
Rhoda blasted the way Coloured people were being treated as “voting 
fodder.” 89 Responding, perhaps, to the fact that her name had been floated 
openly as a possible candidate for premier of the province, she commented 
sardonically: “With the run-up to the election, every political party looks 
for a coloured leader to lure this group into their trap, and as sure as hell, 
some or other figure crawls out of the woodwork claiming to represent 
the interests of the coloured people. ... This routine electoral ploy is an 
indication of how ignorant politicians are about the coloured people and 
how they fundamentally misunderstand them. Unpredictable and fiercely 
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independent in their political choices, coloureds remain an enigma to 
politicians, but this is no excuse.” 9° 


The ANC in particular had forfeited the trust of Coloured voters, she 
observed, through its “negation of the role that coloured people played 
in the anti-apartheid and liberation movements and the close affinity 
between coloureds and Africans in opposing white minority rule.” She 
also lamented the decline of the outstanding schools that the Coloured 
community had created, against the odds, under apartheid rule, such has 
her own alma mater, Harold Cressy. All were victims of the ANC’s racial 
politics and centralized machinery. 


Conversely, Rhoda believed that Coloured people had unique leverage 
in the new South Africa— if they chose to use it. She believed Coloured 
voters were “supremely placed to safeguard ... democracy by putting a 
check on the power of the majority”; “‘steer[ing] clear of race politics and 
[the] politics of ethnicity”; and becoming a “[p]Jowerful political force for 
what is right, just, and lawful.” 9: 


There were also aspects of Coloured identity that Rhoda celebrated 
beyond their role in the history and politics of South Africa. “I don’t know 
what it is in Coloured people,” she said, “but they have the capacity to 
laugh at their disaster. And it often turns against them, where they can’t 
be serious enough about the things that hurt. And maybe it’s a survival 
mechanism, this Coloured humor.” 


KKK 


Vignette: “Coloured Culture” 
by Rhoda Kadalie 


Just before the founding of the Tricameral Parliamentin1983, the apartheid 
government increasingly wooed coloureds and Indians into their fold to 
create a bulwark against the African majority. More and more we heard a 
discourse that implied that there was such a thing as “coloured culture.” 
The intention of the ruling class was to suggest that coloured people were 
closer to whites socially, culturally, and politically than to Africans. 


90 Ibid. 
91 Rhoda Kadalie. “Bruin Mense Quo Vadis.” Notes for a lecture. 30 Aug. 
2003. 


92 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Abra Barbier, ibid. 
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Anti-apartheid coloureds avowedly denied that there was such a 
thing a “coloured culture” distinct from the rest of South Africans, and 
the more the National Party pushed the line, the more coloured people 
denied it. 


One day, a friend of mine who taught at St Cyprian’s, a girls’ school, 
told me that their schoolgirls had just hosted an Indian cultural evening 
where Indian culture was on full display — saris, makeup, food, delicacies, 
and music. 


Obviously thrilled at the success of the evening, I asked her, tongue 
in cheek, “Why don’t you host a coloured evening?” 


Embarrassed, she responded: “Don’t be ridiculous; it’s such a 
stupid thing to say.” Rather curious, she nevertheless asked: “By the way, 
what would you show off at a coloured culture (she could barely utter the 
words) evening?” 


“Oh” I said, “I would serve cabbage stew, cauliflower bredie [stew], 
green jelly and custard, koeksisters [fried doughnuts], samoosas, and 
so on.” 


That was the end of that. 


The next day I chatted to our University Chaplain, Colin Jones, a 
former neighbour and colleague who once lived in District Six and who, 
incidentally was also a Chaplain of St Cyprian’s. 


“Colin”, I said, “I heard your kids at St Cyprian’s hosted an 
Indian cultural evening last night. Why don’t you host a coloured 
cultural evening?” 


Fully aware of the national debate about coloured culture, he played 
along and jokingly said, “Yes, we would serve cauliflower bredie, cabbage 
stew, curry and rice, green jelly and custard, koeksisters, samoosas and 
sago (tapioca) pudding.” 

“Hey Colin, you’ve just proved there is such a thing as coloured 
culture, because that is exactly what I told my friend.” 


Colin wryly whispered: “Just don’t tell anyone.” 


In the course of the week, I bumped into Prof. Jakes Gerwel and told 
him my story. Since we often exchanged stories about our families and 
communities, I knew he would like the St Cyprian’s story. 


While we kept up the political front of negating the idea of “coloured 
culture”, he said to me “Kadalietjie [little Kadalie], maar net ons weet 
daar is so ‘n ding soos KK [but only we know there is such a thing as 
coloured culture].” The abbreviation stood for “kleurling kultuur,” i.e. 
“coloured culture.” 
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‘Jy is die antropoloog en ek die Afrikaans spesialis,” he continued, 
“kom ons versamel voorbeelde van KK en skryf ‘n boek, maar dis net tussen 
ons twee” [You are the anthropologist and I am the Afrikaans specialist, 
let’s collect examples of KK and write a book, but it’s just between the two 
of us]. 


Thus began the collection of “coloured memorabilia, cultural 
artefacts, and vignettes.” We gathered explanations for the “passion 
gap” — reasons for why coloured people extract their front teeth; the 
idiosyncrasies of the “Kaapse Klopse,” the minstrel carnival; coloured 
gangs on the Cape Flats; coloured colloquialisms; cuisine peculiarities; the 
consumption of sweet wine out of brown packets; and so on.’ 


Much of this elicited debate, denial, and great laughter. We 
explored questions of regional differences, since Gerwel came from 
rural Kommadagga and I from urban District Six; we also talked about 
generational similarities, and so on. 


One day, Prof. Gerwel invited a colleague and me to stop by on our 
way home from UWC for a cup of tea at his house. Chatting amiably in 
his living room about our fabled book, I suddenly blurted out loudly: 
“Jakes, another thing coloured people love is rooibos tea with sugar and 
condensed milk.” 


Just then, his wife entered the living room carrying a tray of rooibos 
tea and condensed milk! 


“Fuck you and the book!” he exclaimed. 
That was the end of our dive into KK. 


KKK 


In advocating for the rights of Coloured people, Rhoda rejected the idea 
that South Africa’s minority groups were to be forever burdened by the 
apartheid past. 


93 Editorial note: one such note from these exchanges survives. Gerwel 
sent Rhoda a handwritten message on official stationery, adding 
parenthetically: “I wonder what psycho-analysis will make of our early 
desire to do a collaborative piece on KK?” Jakes Gerwel. Note to Rhoda 
Kadalie. 27 Oct. Year unknown. 

94 Onhis6othbirthday, Rhoda would teasingly remind Gerwel “to finish his 
life’s work... to write the definitive KK text and prove contrary to all PC- 
beliefs, that Coloureds are indeed the stereotype, starting with him and 
me!!!!”, Rhoda Kadalie. “Tribute to Jakes Gerwel on his 6oth birthday.” 
In Professor Jakes Gerwel: 60 years, marking time.... Commemorative book. 
2006. p. 27. 
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In late 2000, a group of left-wing white South Africans produced 
an apologetic confession, a so-called “Declaration of Commitment,” 
declaring themselves to have been unjust beneficiaries of apartheid. 
They added: “We therefore believe that it is right and necessary to 
commit ourselves to redressing these wrongs. We pledge to use our skills, 
resources and energy...(toward) promoting a non-racial society whose 
resources are used to the benefit of all its people.” 9° They urged other white 
people to sign as part of what they called the “Home for All” initiative, 
launching their declaration on December 16, a public holiday known as 
Reconciliation Day, and once known as Dingane’s Day, a celebration of 
an Afrikaner victory over Zulu warriors. The signatories included several 
prominent names, including Frederick van Zyl Slabbert, Alex Boraine, and 
several Constitutional Court judges. The ANC welcomed the gesture as a 
statement of loyalty to the new South Africa from a group whose members 
overwhelmingly voted for opposition parties. 


But Rhoda dismissed the gesture. It was too late, she said, “to 
say sorry now.” More important, she saw the effort as an attempt to 
generate political consensus around the ANC, and undermine legitimate 
criticism: “I think it is a disgraceful declaration. ... It is the resurrection 
of the sorry ideology which has more to do with making white people feel 
good than it has for promoting justice. It is also aimed at silencing white 
people from being critical of the black government. If they want white 
people to say sorry about the past then, as a black person, I must say sorry 
about not spending the poverty money or providing the anti-retroviral 
drugs. It is of no consequence to black people to say sorry. The statement 
is dangerous.” 97 


She appeared on a panel discussion on SABC that month to debate the 
issue. She made the case that the declaration “stereotype[s] white people” 
as the oppressors, when there were Coloured and black people who also 
collaborated with apartheid.%* And given the compromise at Codesa that 
ushered in democracy, which accepted that “whites, too, will be part of 
this new South Africa,” there was no use for such apologies. She added: 


If white people insist, as that group insists, that white people should say 
sorry for the past, then I, as a black person today, want to say sorry for 


95 Claire Keeton. “White South Africans divided over ‘reconciliation’ 
fund.” Agence France Presse, 16 Dec. 2000. 

96 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Hugh Nevill. “White S. African reconciliation 
bid runs into further trouble.” Agence France Presse, 17 Dec. 2000. 

97 _ Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Barry Streek. “Whites split over guilt trip.” 
Mail & Guardian, 15 Dec. 2000. 

98 Rhoda Kadalie. Remarks on Two-way, SABC 1. Dec. 2000. 
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the fact that we’ve bungled on the Aids question, we’ve bungled on the 
poverty alleviation budget, we’ve bungled on the service delivery in this 
country. There are many issues. I think we have a new democracy, we 
have a black majority government, and we must govern with confidence. 
Whether whites say sorry or not is immaterial to our transformation. We 
have to move forward confidently that we can govern.% 


Similarly, she argued in a debate with fellow black intellectuals at a debate 
in 2000: 


Our victory over apartheid was a victory over white racial minority 
domination. Whether whites say sorry or not is of no consequence to 
me. The challenge is for this democratic government, which is led by a 
black majority, to govern confidently and justly in such a way that those 
who were victims in the past no longer seek the approval of their former 
oppressors in order to be human.?°° 


She described a return to the fixation on racism as an effort to divert 
attention from the failures of the post-apartheid government. 


Later, she would write in the Mail & Guardian: 


The declaration simplistically blames the deprivation experienced by 
most black people mainly on racist attitudes, internalised inferiority, 
and the failure of white people to take responsibility for the past. 
The apologists, therefore, call upon their white compatriots to seek 
absolution and contribute towards a fund that will help empower 
disadvantaged people. 


Secondly, to blame everything on race and racism is to fail to acknowledge 
that this government has done little for the development of black South 
Africa. To spend R44-billion on arms as a priority, when there are much 
more urgent developmental needs, is something this so-called concerned 
group should have been more vocal about. But this group does not want 
to be seen to be criticising this government as their access to power and 
resources is dependent on supporting the agenda of this government 
— a perceptive point made by both Tony Holiday of the University of 
the Western Cape and Helen Zille, Western Cape MEC for Education, in 
recent newspaper columns. 


99 Ibid. 
100 Rhoda Kadalie, Goedgedacht Forum, ibid. 
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I can only conclude that one of their concerns stems from the 
overwhelming vote the Democratic Alliance got in the recent elections. 
The timing of the declaration, its focus on the Western Cape and its 
campaign slogan, a “Home for All” — as a counter to the implicit 
assumption that the Western Cape is not a home for all — explain the 
disquiet of some who attended the ceremony in Cape Town’s St George’s 
Cathedral on December 16. Instead of welcoming the DA’s advance as a 
sign of a vibrant and healthy democracy, the declaration is used to put 
whites on a guilt trip for having chosen to vote the way they did. 


We must learn to live with the gory side of the negotiations deal struck 
between the former oppressors and the ANC. Either we (meaning black 
and white) accept all the weaknesses of the compromises forged at 
Codesa and get on with our lives. Or we exclude whites from becoming 
part of this vibrant democratic civil society, and take responsibility for its 
consequences. 


Rhoda urged South Africans not to let race preclude them from voting for 
the opposition, even if the ANC had once been the party to liberate the 
country from apartheid. 


In November 2000, Rhoda responded to another columnist, Glenda 
Daniels, who wrote that she was dismayed at the ANC, but could not vote 
for the opposition, and would therefore sit out South Africa’s municipal 
elections that December. 


Daniels had written that while she had been disappointed by 
President Mbeki’s stance on HIV/Aids, the ANC’s inaction on Zimbabwe, 
and attempts generally to reduce every political issue to race, she could 
not bring herself to vote for the Democratic Alliance. “In my view the 
Democratic Alliance is a party to protect white privilege, so I couldn’t 
possibly vote for them.” 2 


In a speech to the Cape Town Press Club that was partially reprinted 
in the M&G, Rhoda responded: 


101 Rhoda Kadalie. “Sorry, This Is Just Another Divisive Fad.” Mail & 
Guardian, 5 Jan. 2001. 

102 Glenda Daniels. “Give us a good reason to vote.” Mail & Guardian, 27 Oct. 
2000. In David Macfarlane. Bedside Book 2001. Johannesburg: M&G 
Books, 2001. p. 66. 
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I wish to suggest that Daniels’s view, and it is the view of many on 
the left, is deeply flawed and highly problematic for the development 
of democracy in South Africa. It is based on a sentimentalism and 
nostalgia for the sense of common purpose that characterised the 
liberation movement. 


Many of my friends admit that they have lost political perspective because 
of their loyalty to the ANC. Loyalty to the party has taken precedence 
over loyalty to justice. 


As [a] liberation movement, the ANC had the moral high ground. As 
the majority party in government, it no longer commands that moral 
high ground and can be found wanting on many levels, because it has 
reneged on many of its own very noble policies. 


The Aids debacle and the racism in the media conference are indications 
that internal democracy is not alive and well in the ANC. Opposition 
parties, too, can be loyal to democracy, even should they differ on 
matters of policy. To dismiss them by constantly racialising them is to 
fail to assess them on merit. 


Developing opposition requires that we look past race and look at how 
opposition as an institution needs to be cultivated and developed. It is 
customary for the left, after independence, to dismiss opposition and 
wait for the fateful day until a social democratic/socialist movement 
is formed to oppose the new government in power. And what happens 
when nobody is looking is that people vote again and again for the ANC, 
for sentimental reasons, entrenching their majority and so eroding the 
possibility of a real opposition developing. The all-inclusive opposition 
that Daniels is looking for only happens in 20 years’ time, as in Zimbabwe, 
when it is far too late. 


To Rhoda, it was clear that South Africa could never succeed if it could not 
move beyond the racial politics of the past. 


103 Rhoda Kadalie. “Use your vote to fight a one-party state.” Speech to 
Cape Town Press Club. Mail & Guardian, 10 Nov. 2000. URL: https:// 
mg.co.za/article/2000-11-10-use-your-vote-to-fight-a-one-party/. 
Accessed on 15 Oct. 2021. 
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“It was easier to criticize apartheid because it was so blatantly wrong, 
and was internationally declared a crime against humanity. It may be 
bold to stand up against a Draconian government, but even more so to 
stand up against a government you supported, 
that you voted into power.” 


Rhoda was a strident critic of the ANC — but remained a member of the 
party, long after she had condemned it. By the early 2000s, she no longer 
voted for the ANC, or supported it ideologically; indeed, she openly 
endorsed the opposition in several elections (see Chapter 16). But she 
cherished the posture of an internal critic — as a “comrade” who was 
“out of order,” an epithet that had once been flung at her in “struggle” 
meetings, and which she quickly embraced. 


Rhoda wrestled with the ANC while broadly sharing its aspirations 
of a “better life for all,” as its 1994 slogan promised. That meant she soon 
occupied a unique position in South African politics and media. As she 
noted in an Afrikaans-language profile in 2009: 


“What creates a schizophrenia around me is that I write a political 
column with one hand and with my other hand I am in charge of a 
program that rewards excellence in the public sector. 


“So we are in fact showing the government the good work they are 
doing. And the good work they are doing in collaboration with the public 
sector and civil society. ”? 


That “schizophrenia” allowed Rhoda to emerge as a rare public figure 
who was willing to criticize the ANC from the perspective of an insider. 
Though she was initially greeted by vehement denunciation and even 
social isolation at times, her trailblazing example inspired other critics to 
emerge, over time, in her wake. 


1 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by The Oprah Magazine, Jul. 2007, ibid. 

2 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Murray La Vita. “Rhoda Kadalie: Die vrou 
wat nie stilgebly het nie.” Netwerk 24, 16 Apr. 2022. Translated from 
the Afrikaans via Google Translate. URL: https://www.netwerk24. 
com/netwerk24/stemme/profiele/rhoda-kadalie-die-vrou-wat-nie- 
stilgebly-het-nie- 20220416. Accessed on 20 Apr. 2022. 
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Few ANC members dared to disagree openly with their party 


leadership for the first decade or so after 1994. It was a fear that went 
far beyond mere party loyalty in the ordinary sense. The ANC had a long 
history of persecuting its dissidents, and had confessed to the TRC, 
grudgingly, that it had committed human rights abuses against fellow 
activists during the anti-apartheid struggle. Mbeki’s faction of “exiles” 
was known to operate in a particularly secretive faction; they were feared 
and even loathed by fellow party members. 


The Afrikaans journalist Murray La Vita asked Rhoda in 2011 if she 


ever felt afraid: 


Is she sometimes scared after writing a column? 


“Pve never been anxiety-ridden about a column I wrote about. And, in 
a sense, if you grew up ina religious home ... I’m not afraid of people, 
I’m not afraid of them. The worst that what they can do to you is kill you. 
They can not kill your spirit. So, I have no fear of politicians.” 


She remains silent. 


“For the past two months, my ANC friends have been warning me... 
friends high up have told me, ‘Watch your back. Be careful.’ The only 
thing I worry about in the new South Africa is that ... in the old days we 
knew about our spy ... now we do not know; it could be anyone.” 


She describes a street confrontation with one of her former comrades 
as follows: 


“He almost slapped me over a column I wrote. He was so furious about 
it. He admired me, and I taught him on university. He went through 
cronyism to get where he is today. 


“Ihave experienced many similar incidents. People wrote me off; stopped 
inviting me to parties ... Yes ... I mean... I once invited ministers to my 
house for dinner. Nou is ek persona non grata. They can not even look at 
me when I walk into a room. They can not even face me. But that’s okay. 


3 


Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Murray La Vita. Gesprekke Met Merkwaardige 


Mense. Cape Town: Tafelberg, 2011. p. 192-3. 
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Rhoda was afraid of retaliation, and at times bitter about her growing 
isolation from old friends. But she also knew that her growing 
popularity was the best form of protection — and she believed, perhaps 
to a fault, in telling the truth as she saw it. 


And the more she told the truth, the more liberated she felt. In 
2015, she told an audience of American academics and students: “I am 
qualified to speak about SA in ways that my peers find difficult. ... I no 
longer subscribe to the dictates and orthodoxies of the liberation struggle 
and have long ago weaned myself from the jargon of liberation in favor of 
SPEAKING TRUTH TO POWER.” 


In 2009, Rhoda was invited to publish a collection of her columns. 
Tentatively titled “Kadalie 101,” the project eventually emerged under 
the more provocative title In Your Face. At the launch for her book, 
Rhoda praised her sources within the ruling party — “those citizens and 
whistleblowers who will sacrifice life and limb to put the truth into the 
public arena.” She added: 


Many anonymous people here today provided me with undercover 
information because they are so admirably on the side of right. I wish to 
thank them deeply. Many encouraged and egged me on when I became 
so enraged that I could hardly express myself. Many called to compliment 
me again and again ona column and to give advice. And when I gave up 
writing for a while, many convinced me that I had a job to do, so I gave in. 
Even those who stopped greeting me, those who verbally abused me, and 
those who questioned my credentials, convinced me that speaking truth 
to power is a powerful weapon of mass empowerment. When I started 
writing there were very few black critics; in small measure I contributed 
to the growth of a small pool of insider critics, who have become such 
a formidable force that Mbeki suggested the Native Club as a counter- 
revolutionary force to neutralize us!° 


That pool of critics was to grow — and within a few short years, the 
shortcomings of the ANC would be clear to all. 

Even as she criticized the ANC vehemently in her columns, Rhoda 
refused to sever her ties with it completely. Yet over time, in her writing, 


4 Rhoda Kadalie. “Role of the Tabloids in SA.” Lecture, Semester at Sea. 
14 Sep. 2005. Original emphasis. 

5 Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face: Passionate Conversations about People and 
Politics. Cape Town: NB Publishers, 2009. 

6 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech at the launch of In Your Face. Wordsworth Books, 
Cape Town. 7 Apr. 2009. 
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she began to air public doubts that the ANC could yet be saved from its own 
poor leadership and failing ideology. 


Rhoda signing a copy of In Your Face for her parents, 2009 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


She became vocal in her opposition to the increasingly imperious attitude 
of the ruling party, which, she argued, began to exceed that of the National 
Party at the height of its power. Whereas former President F. W. De Klerk 
had traveled with only a security vehicle trailing him, for example, ANC 
ministers moved about the country in motorcades, displacing drivers on 
their regular commutes and snarling traffic. 


Rhoda slammed Mbeki as a “president who commands a lawless 
cavalcade — that shoves everyone off the road, that blares its sirens all 
day long, announcing to the unimpressed Capetonians that he is around.”” 
In 2002, she was enraged by the ANC’s street closures near her office for 
the annual opening of Parliament. As the Mail & Guardian reported: 


7 Rhoda Kadalie. “Democratic charade misses the point of dialogue.” 
Business Day, 9 Feb. 2006. p. 13. 
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After a row with office workers, police allegedly planted barricades in 
front of the Institute for Democracy in South Africa (Idasa) building on 
Spin Street in Cape Town. 


Former [human rights] commissioner Rhoda Kadalie is executive 
director of the Impumelelo Trust, housed in the Idasa building. When 
she objected to the placing of barricades, she says: “The barricades were 
deliberately smashed into my face, breaking my spectacles.” She says 
people were not allowed to leave the building for three hours. Kadalie 
says when people were walking around on the streets again she tried to 
go to an optometrist, “only to be prevented once again by the police”, 
but only briefly. 


“While my glasses were being fixed the police taunted me from outside, 
shouting all kinds of abuse,” says Kadalie. 


Once the glasses had been repaired, “three big white men blocked 
my attempt to go back to my offices, threatening to arrest me and 
physically manhandling me. I broke free from their grip and ran across 
to my offices.” 


Kadalie maintains while she and others were being trapped, workers in 
an adjacent state building were allowed unhindered access.® 


Year after year, Rhodawould object to the closing of roads, andthe pompous 
pageantry of the red carpet — “all those politicians who dress up like 
clowns”? — for Parliament’s opening. She also mocked efforts to increase 
salaries for members of Parliament (MPs): “MPs enjoy the shortest work 
year of all. ... Frankly, many of our MPs are unemployable elsewhere. They 
wouldn’t last a week in a competitive, private sector job.” 


Though her sentiments were widely shared, even within the ANC, 
few others were so direct in their criticism. But Rhoda’s credentials — her 
struggle past, her unassailable achievements for women, and her 
grandfather’s enduring political legacy — gave her unique authenticity. 

Her work on the Human Rights Commission had also sharpened her 
sensitivity to the consequences of “cadre deployment” — the ANC’s policy 
of bringing public institutions and private corporations under its control 


8 “No Go for Workers During Parliament’s Opening.” Mail & Guardian, 
15 Feb. 2002. 

9 Rhoda Kadalie. “Bunch of clowns.” Letter to the editor. Business Day, 
15 Feb. 2006. p. 10. 

10 Rhoda Kadalie. “Laughable reasons to fill MPs’ pay trough.” Business 
Day, 19 Jun. 2008. p. 13. 
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by appointing loyal party members to positions of influence. She observed 
that supposedly independent bodies like the Human Rights Commission 
and the Gender Commission were dominated by “cadre deployed political 
appointees,” rendering them largely ineffective as checks on the ANC’s 
power." (In 2022, the Zondo Commission would officially declare that 
the ANC’s policy of cadre deployment was a violation of the South 
African Constitution.) 


In 2006, Rhoda noted that the office of the Public Protector — 
like the Human Rights Commission, one of the nominally independent 
“Chapter 9” institutions in the new Constitution — had been subordinated 
to the ruling party. After listing a series of corruption scandals that then- 
Public Protector Lawrence Mushwana had failed to investigate properly, 
she wrote: 


Mushwana is a master at skirting investigations that implicate the ruling 
elite. His tenure has been characterised by contempt for the constitution 
and for his obligation to be independent, impartial and exercise his 
powers and perform his functions without fear, favour or prejudice. 


As a former ANC MP, Mushwana, like most of the heads of the Chapter 9 
institutions who have all been co-opted into uselessness, dares not bite 
the hand that feeds him. He knows he would be thoroughly neutered 
should he indict any of them.” 


Mushwana would later be replaced by a far more independent-minded 
Public Protector, Thuli Madonsela, who would help expose the corruption 
of “state capture” under President Jacob Zuma. (Adding insult to injury, 
Mushwana was appointed chair of the Human Rights Commission, 
confirming Rhoda’s decision to resign over a decade before and to 
continue her criticism in the years since.) By the time Madonsela took 
over, factionalism within the ruling party had provided a modicum of 
internal opposition within the state — not enough to hold the ANC fully 
accountable, but enough to encourage leaks that shed light on some of the 
government’s misdeeds. 


Rhoda also spoke out against the steady decline of the judiciary, 
both in terms of competence and judicial independence. In its haste to 
make the bench more racially representative of the country, the ANC 
appointed some judges before they had the knowledge and experience for 
their positions, a problem that became apparent in complex commercial 


11 Rhoda Kadalie, interview with Business Network Radio, ibid. 
12 Rhoda Kadalie. “Public Protector is a master at protecting the ANC 
elite.” Business Day, 23 Feb. 2006. p. 21. 
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disputes. Critics also charged that the ANC sought to appoint judges who 
were ideologically aligned with the ruling party, eroding the hard-fought 
judicial independence that had been a flickering light of hope during the 
apartheid years. 


The nominally independent Judicial Services Commission (JSC), 
which recommends judges to the president for appointment, became a 
vehicle for the ruling party’s policy of racial preferences, often turning 
down applicants with sterling anti-apartheid credentials solely because 
they were white. In 2012, Rhoda Kadalie co-signed a letter supporting the 
nomination of experienced attorney Jeremy Gauntlett to the Constitutional 
Court, after he had been turned down for judicial positions several times.” 
He was, again, denied, confirming suspicions that the JSC was primarily 
interested in race, gender, and ideological conformity. 


Rhoda commented: 


The repeated refusal to select [Gauntlett] points to something deeply 
rotten in an organisation that should epitomise rectitude. ... [T]he 
JSC shuns excellence at their peril and consciously eschews appointing 
candidates who have the ability to perform their duty as required by 
the Constitution. Instead they deliberately choose candidates who are 
grossly underqualified as long as they are connected and pliable. 


Those chosen over Gauntlett included a Mpumalanga attorney who 
admitted not disclosing to the JSC disciplinary infractions, only having 
himself argued unopposed cases and delays as an acting judge in writing 
judgments. So too a state attorney who opened her own law firm a year 
ago — only to close it a month later (after owning it) to take up an acting 
appointment. Optimism, uncanny foresight or simply a nod? 


The negative effects of their decisions will plague SA for generations to 
come. This disrespect for excellence is happening everywhere - at our 
universities, schools, government departments, state enterprises, all in 
the name of transformation. 


The JSC seems to forget that an independent judiciary is critical to the 
success of a nation. Instead it exploits its immunity from professional 
critique; it exploits the fact that potential candidates cannot complain 
because it will be held against them forever; it enjoys creating factions 
within the legal community to ensure that it can govern through its 
divide and rule policy; it enjoys playing God by denying people achieving 


13 Rhoda Kadalie. Open letter in support of Jeremy Gauntlett. Cape Times, 
20 Nov. 2012. p. 10. 
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their highest potential, when in fact it is the devil incarnate; and it enjoys 
taking revenge against white advocates who are independent and who 
dare to deliver judgements that go against the ruling party.” 


Gauntlett joined a growing list of qualified, brave legal minds, such as 
anti-apartheid attorney Geoff Budlender, who were denied a place on the 
bench due to the need for “transformation,” not just in terms of race but 
also in fealty to the ruling party. 


Rhoda also took the lead in opposing the advancement of Judge John 
Hlophe, judge president of the courts in the Western Cape. He had accused 
fellow justices of racism; had been accused of ethical and personal lapses; 
and had a penchant for vicious public debates with his critics and rivals. 
Rhoda warned that if Hlophe were ever appointed to the Constitutional 
Court, his appointment would “destroy the dwindling confidence the 
public has in the judiciary.” Thanks in part to pressure from Rhoda and 
others, he was passed over in favor of Sandile Ngcobo as Chief Justice, and 
remained in the Western Cape. Of Hlophe, Rhoda was later to say that he 
“demonstrates just how deep the wounds inflicted by apartheid are, that 
not even the very privileged and educated among us can overcome them. So 
deep is the hurt felt by blacks who now have power that they are prepared 
to destroy the institutions that should serve the next generation.” 


2k ok 2k 


The problem was not just Mbeki, as Rhoda later wrote, as dissident factions 
began to rebel against his authoritarian style. When Mbeki dismissed 
then-Deputy President Jacob Zuma in 2005 over allegations of corruption, 
he triggered a backlash that finally opened room for debate and criticism 
within the ruling party. But Rhoda warned: “In all of this political upheaval, 
the ANC’s allies should not be left off the hook. Supporting Zuma just to 
spite Mbeki is cheap politics par excellence.” She warned that the ruling 
party had to correct its policies, not its leadership. 


14 +RhodaKadalie.‘“There’ssomethingdeeplyrottenintheJSC.” PoliticsWeb, 
reprinted from Die Burger and translated from the Afrikaans, 23 Oct. 
2012. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/theres- 
something-deeply-rotten-in-the-jsc. Accessed on 26 Mar. 2022. 

15 Rhoda Kadalie. Quoted by Robyn Dixon. “THE WORLD; S. Africa’s divisive 
jurist; Aman as controversial as President Zuma could be appointed by 
him to the nation’s highest court.” Los Angeles Times, 19 Aug. 2009. p. 18. 

16 Rhoda Kadalie. “Worse than judges’ racist bluster is the silence 
supporting it.” Business Day, 10 Sep. 2009. 

17 Rhoda Kadalie. “More to ANC’s grassroots revolt than Zuma’s case.” 
Business Day, 7 Jul. 2005. Published in Rhoda Kadalie. In Your Face. Cape 
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Those policies — nominally socialist, obsessed with race — were 
holding the country back — and, ironically, hurting most of the black 
majority these policies ostensibly were intended to benefit. 


Rhoda began to see the state-centered philosophy of the ANC 
as its fatal flaw, more than the incompetence of its cadres, or even the 
corruption of its politicians. The problem was within the ANC’s beliefs 
about government: the ruling party could never fulfill all of its promises 
to the country if it pursued those goals by emphasizing the state and not 
the private sector. 


Meanwhile, Rhoda noted, both Mbeki and Zuma faced little 
resistance — not only because the political opposition was too weak, but 
also because the activists and organizations who had built a powerful and 
vocal civil society in the latter years of apartheid became almost dormant 
in the post-apartheid era. “Civil society ... became too happy with its 
new government ... many withdrew from civil society and supported 
government; at the same time government creamed off the top leadership 
of civil society incorporating them into government.” As a result, it 
was difficult to hold the ANC accountable, and the only opposition that 
mattered was within the ruling party itself, whose divisions — often based 
on ethnicity and class — threatened to destabilize the entire country. 


As the fight between the pro-Mbeki and pro-Zuma factions 
intensified, Rhoda took a cautious approach, warning South Africans not 
to trust either side, or to take anything at face value. When Zuma, then 
leading an insurgent campaign within the ANC to dislodge Mbeki, was 
charged with rape, there were suspicions that he had been set up by Mbeki 
and his supporters. Rhoda, emphasizing that she did not want Zuma to 
become president, wrote nonetheless that he deserved to be presumed 
innocent until proven guilty: 


Because JZ [Jacob Zuma] was found to have had a corrupt relationship 
with [convicted fraudster] Schabir Shaik, and because he is a polygamist 
and womaniser, his detractors assume him guilty before they have even 
heard the evidence. That he slept with someone who is HIV-positive, as 
reprehensible as that might be, does not mean that we have a right to 
assume that he has raped the woman and therefore has no right to a 
fair trial. 


Town: Tafelberg, 2009. p. 112. 
18 Rhoda Kadalie. “Introduction” Lecture, Semester at Sea. 10 Sep. 2011. 
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At the University of the Western Cape where I was the gender equity 
officer I dealt with enough cases where women used claims of rape and 
sexual harassment claims to get even with their partners. I was called the 
“gender police” and I feminised our courts substantially. 


This does not preclude the fact that in most circumstances of rape women 
have no protection or defence and that it often happens under violent 
conditions that are life threatening. 


The fact is this alleged rape by JZ of the complainant did not happen 
under violent circumstances. It happened between two people who know 
each other. At no stage did the complainant say no and she admitted that 
JZ might have thought it okay to have sex. There was a policeman on the 
premises and other people. This complicates the matter even further. 


JZ’s supporters have a right to feel that he has been set up. The linkage 
with the intelligence ministry is not coincidental. All this does not excuse 
their behaviour or their harassment of the complainant. But what this 
whole sorry saga points to is contempt for the rule of law when President 
Mbeki applies double standards. Mbeki is weakening the constitutional 
state with his inconsistencies around what gets investigated and what 
doesn’t. Can we blame the masses when they become deeply suspicious 
of the rule of law?:9 


In her diary, Rhoda also noted a hidden agenda at work. The Director of 
Public Prosecutions, Bulelani Ngcuka, was married to Deputy President 
Phumzile Mlambo-Ngcuka. By prosecuting Zuma, she noted, he was 
“clearing the way for [his] wife’s ambitions.” She credited columnist David 
Gleason -- who himself was a player in the ANC’s internal struggles% -- 
with being the only one to predict Ngcuka’s moves and explain his motives 
ahead of time. 


Ultimately, Zuma was found not guilty. He went on to become 
president of the ANC, then of the country. In that role, he would bring 
South Africa to new lows in government malfeasance and mismanagement 
— but by then, even many of his own supporters had abandoned him. As 
Rhoda had warned: neither faction of the ANC offered a real alternative to 
failed state-centered policies, racial polarization, and corruption. 


19 Rhoda Kadalie. “Double standards muddy the waters of Zuma trial.” 
Business Day, 6 Apr. 2006. p. 11. 

20 Chris Barron. “David Gleason Columnist who became voice of Brett 
Kebble.” Sunday Times, 16 Feb. 2014. p. 23. 
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Ironically, Mbeki’s presidency would later come to seem something 
of a golden age, given the flaws of his successor. But that was no credit to 
Mbeki, Rhoda argued. 


“(T]he moment for greatness was lost under former president Thabo 
Mbeki’s rule,” Rhoda lamented. “He boosted the economy with his sound 
macroeconomic policies, yet his autocratic style of leadership mixed with 
an unhealthy dose of Stalinist politics sunk his and our fortunes, making 
way for a successor whom we all knew would wreck the economy.” 


KKK 


In 2007, with Mbeki’s power already on the wane, Rhoda had observed 
that the ANC was almost beyond salvation — not because the supposedly 
competent Mbeki was being replaced by the populist Zuma, but because 
Mbeki’s centralized, race-obsessed rule had institutionalized corruption 
and conformity. She wrote: 


To ensure loyalty, Mbeki has turned a blind eye to the abuse of state 
resources by those close to him. Key state institutions have been used to 
hound out of office those who do not toe the line. His selective use of the 
law has created a groundswell of anger among the masses, with service 
delivery protests, and rampant crime becoming the order of the day. 


Political patronage and cronyism ensure you retain your job, and since 
material gain is more important than political integrity, politicians 
acquiesce to the rot that surrounds them. 


One reason people can no longer change the ANC from within is that they 
have indebted themselves to the party financially. Many appear to have 
skipped rent payments, accepted big salary increases and extra benefits, 
and used the government as a piggy bank, and are now bound to the 
party’s doctrine lest they step out of line and have their sins exposed.” 


That pattern would only continue in the Zuma era, with the major 
difference being that Zuma would partake openly and personally in the 
corruption that Mbeki had managed, more deftly, at arm’s length. 


21 Rhoda Kadalie. “Spare us the ritual charade ANC.” The Citizen, 8 Dec. 
2017. URL: https://www.citizen.co.za/news/opinion/1752698/spare- 
us-the-ritual-charade-anc/. Accessed on 13 Apr. 2022. 

22 Rhoda Kadalie. “Sick ruling party sits at the heart of SA’s malaise.” 
Business Day, 6 Sep. 2007. p. 11. 
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Rhoda had no doubt that Zuma was corrupt, but she believed him to 
be a victim of selective prosecution. When he was accused of rape, Rhoda 
suspected that he had been framed or set up by Mbeki. As she later recalled: 


At the time, I was the only feminist that put my head above the parapet 
and dared to write a column, even before the court case, pleading with 
the public, and feminists in particular, to respect the audi alterem partem 
[hear the other side] rule and give Zuma his day in court and not portray 
the woman solely as a victim. A series of strange facts emerged from the 
cross-examination. Yes, Jacob Zuma irresponsibly had unprotected sex 
with a HIV positive woman; he said stupid things about HIV, her skirt, the 
shower, etc. But it was clear that the sex was consensual. In her testimony, 
equally strange revelations were made. That she voluntarily went to his 
room; that Zuma’s daughter was in the house; that she waited until the 
next day to report despite security on the premises; that she had some 
dubious history in exile with a series of allegations of rape. To crown it 
all, she phoned the Minister of Intelligence, Ronnie Kasrils, the next day 
to report the incident. Strange coincidence? I think not. 


Just because we don’t like our President, does not mean he has no rights.” 


Ultimately Zuma was acquitted — though he did not take the trial as a cue 
to change his behavior. 


Likewise on corruption: Zuma was a crook, but if Zuma was to be 
charged, Rhoda wrote, hundreds of ANC apparatchiks deserved to be 
charged along with him.” With Zuma, at least the voters knew what they 
were getting: “Zuma’s morality gets discussed ad nauseam, yet serial 
monogamy has become a ruling party sport. Zuma, at least, is a self- 
declared polygamist, a marital status sanctioned by our constitution,” 
Rhoda observed.” Later, she would join in criticism of the president for 
having an extramarital affair with a younger woman, despite having 
multiple wives already: “There is a difference between polygamy and 
screwing around.” 26 


23 Rhoda Kadalie. Draft column for The Citizen. 12 Aug. 2016. 

24 Rhoda Kadalie. “Zuma: Zille livid as allies cheer; DA and ID consider 
launching private prosecution of ANC president.” Cape Argus, 18 Mar. 
2009. p. 5 

25 Rhoda Kadalie. “Lessons for Zuma from Polokwane.” Cape Argus, 27 Dec. 
2007. p. 19. 

26 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Sunday Tribune. 7 Feb. 2010. 
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Though the excesses of the Zuma presidency awakened many South 


Africans to the rot in the ruling party, Rhoda believed it had taken root 
under Mbeki, if not before. She wrote in Die Burger in 2011: 


Under former President Mbeki’s rule the seeds of corruption took root 
and the plants now flourish under Zuma. The Stalinist language of the 
National Democratic Revolution, ANC control of the levers of power, 
cadre deployment and the Native Club provided fertile ground for 
crony capitalism through black economic empowerment, nepotism and 
“tenderpreneurship” to embed themselves firmly within the body politic 
of South Africa.’ 


In another column, she opined that the decay had set in even before the 
ANC had been legalized, and had taken power. It was evident already, 
she argued, in the lavish lives led by ANC leaders in exile, which shocked 
ordinary activists and Umkhonto we Sizwe soldiers who had been 
indoctrinated with communist ideals.?8 In 2017, she wrote: 


But how did we get here? 


It started under President Mandela where few would criticise the ANC, 
even when it was palpably wrong. ... 


The atmosphere of political correctness at the time was awful for those 
of us who dared to criticise. White guilt mixed with black entitlement is 
a toxic cocktail and accounts for where we are today. For example the 
SACP should never have been as prominent within the party and the 
cabinet without contesting an election. Today they are Zuma’s biggest 
critics. That is the logical conclusion of corrupt relationships with power 
whomever wields the rule of power at the time.?9 


She also observed that “more than a decade into our new democracy, 
the ANC still clings to its Stalinist discourse of the national democratic 
revolution (NDR), while the president, the cabinet and deployed cadres 


27 


28 
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Rhoda Kadalie. “The rot set in under Mbeki.” PoliticsWeb, reprinted and 
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sport the trappings of the high life, luxury imported cars, mansions and 
designer clothes.” 2° 


It was the very idea of the statist, socialist, autocratic NDR that 
was toxic: “National Democratic Revolutions (NDR) the world over, have 
failed and except for our partially successful economic policy, this country 
is ailing because every other aspect of governance is in the mould of the 
NDR.” Rhoda may have been echoing the assessment of provocative 
liberal writer R. W. Johnson, who took to the pages of Focus, the official 
publication of the Helen Suzman Foundation, to explain the deference that 
the ANC and other ruling parties in the region showed toward Zimbabwe’s 
self-destructive regime: 


The NLMs [National Liberation Movements] share what can only be 
termed a common theology. National liberation is both the just and 
historically necessary conclusion of the struggle between the people and 
the forces of racism and colonialism. This has two implications. First, the 
NLMs - whatever venial sins they may commit - are the righteous. They 
not merely represent the masses but in a sense they are the masses, and 
as such they cannot really be wrong. Secondly, according to the theology, 
their coming to power represents the end of a process. No further group 
can succeed them for that would mean that the masses, the forces of 
righteousness, had been overthrown. That, in turn, could only mean that 
the forces of racism and colonialism, after sulking in defeat and biding 
their time, had regrouped and launched a counter-attack. 


Thus it follows that having won, a NLM should stay in power forever. 
... The real truth about the NLM governments is that they allow corrupt 
elites to cling to power indefinitely. 3 


It was this quasi-religious concept of the revolutionary movement that 
guided the ANC in foreign policy and in dealing with its domestic political 


30 Rhoda Kadalie. “The ANC needs to learn a new political language.” 
PoliticsWeb, reprinted and translated from Die Burger, 31 Jul. 2022. URL: 
https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news- and-analysis/the-anc-needs- 
to-learn-a-new-political-language. Accessed on 26 Mar. 2022. 

31 Rhoda Kadalie. “Don’t blame the constitution for failures of the NDR.” 
PoliticsWeb, reprinted from Die Burger, translated from the Afrikaans, 
17 Mar. 2012. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/ 
dont-blame-the-constitution-for-failures-of-the-nd. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 

32 R.W. Johnson. “The Final Struggle Is to Stay in Power.” Focus, Vol. 25, 
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rivals. And it was, Rhoda observed, a far cry from what Mandela’s ascent 
had represented in 1994. 


Part of the problem was also the decline of civil society — that 
constellation of activist groups, academic institutions, faith-based 
organizations, and media outlets that had banded together to fight 
apartheid. During the latter years of the “struggle,” they had, ironically, 
flourished. “Sectarian differences were sacrificed in favor fo fighting 
the common enemy of apartheid ... [and] around the slogan [of a] non- 
racial, non-sexist SA,” she noted in a diary.» There had also been “[s] 
trong international donor support” for various organizations. But after 
1994, donors, including foreign governments, pulled funding from 
activist groups and gave it directly to the new administration. Civil society 
leaders were recruited by the new ANC government, where they often 
disappeared into the bureaucracy. They left behind non-governmental 
organizations that lacked the skills and money to survive; those that did 
often became dependent on government contracts and lost their political 
independence.34 Mbeki’s centralized leadership style, and his preference 
for former exiles in leadership positions, further deepened the crisis in 
civil society, robbing South Africa democracy of its animating spirit. 


Without civil society, Rhoda feared that South Africa would decline 
into anarchy and authoritarianism, as much of the rest of the continent 
had done. “Whenever I tell people, especially foreigners from the West, 
that I am worried about SA,” she noted, “their response would be ‘You 
must be patient. It took us hundreds of years to achieve democracy.’ My 
response is: ‘It takes 15-20 years to undo democracy in Africa.” 5 


In 2020, reflecting on the 30 years since Mandela was freed from 
jail, Rhoda wrote: 


Dare I say this? Prison saved Mandela from the mess of liberation. He 
had none of the paranoia, vengefulness and entitlement that subsequent 
administrations, led by the “exilers”, came to epitomise. His regime was 
truly open, transparent, consultative and embracing. His advisers were 
from every part of the racial spectrum, and Mandela led with authority 
because he did not have to prove anything. 


Thabo Mbeki, on the other hand, suffered from Prince Charles syndrome. 
Born into succession, Mbeki spent most of his presidential life trying to 
prove that he could be a president: hence his nasty remarks about not 


33 Rhoda Kadalie. Notes at United Nations Global Forum on Reinventing 
Government. 26-29 Jun. 2007. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Ibid. 
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wanting to fill Mandela’s “ugly” shoes. His regime was supposed to 
transform the economy, bolster black economic empowerment, and push 
for an African renaissance - nothing more than a glorified euphemism 
for African nationalism. 


In contrast, Mandela was much more of a modern constitutional 
democrat, eschewing any political ideologies, but eager to make the 
country work. Unlike Mbeki, he was neither a technocrat nor driven by 
grand schemes that needed to be engineered through parliament. 


She observed that while Zuma had enjoyed a brief honeymoon, simply for 
his success in replacing the autocratic Mbeki, that, too, was coming to a 
swift end. 


For Rhoda, part of what had made the struggle worthwhile — from 


the heyday of the UDF to the heady early years of the Mandela presidency 
— had been its tolerance of diversity and dissent. As president, Mandela 
had exemplified those virtues. When Mandela passed away in 2013, 
Rhoda recalled: 


When former French president Francois Mitterrand visited South 
Africa in July 1994, Mandela invited an array of people to the lunch at 
Constantia Uitsig. We were asked to form a guard of honour as Madiba 
walked Mitterrand from the lawns to the restaurant, introducing each of 
us individually. And did he know all of us, not so much for what we did 
but for our idiosyncrasies. As he approached me, he said to Mitterrand: 
“Meet Rhoda Kadalie, that troublesome woman!” 


When I did become troublesome, Madiba didn’t always like it. My exposés 
of human rights violations in Pollsmoor prison annoyed him as he least 
needed such negative headlines so early in his presidency. Despite this, 
he visited the prison with former correctional services minister, Sipho 
Mzimela, indicating a willingness to clean it up. 


Known for his stubbornness, he knew equally well that he did not know 
everything, that his isolation denied him everyday knowledge of what 
made South Africans tick, the aspects of our socio-cultural life. Hence he 
made it his business to get to know people. 
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He told Jakes Gerwel in no uncertain terms that UWC should not only 
remain the home of the Left but also become the home of coloured 
students primarily, the more Africanised the university became. He went 
into Mitchells Plain to meet ordinary township folk and when a woman 
insulted him, Madiba readily forgave her, acknowledging her as a victim 
of our apartheid past. Similarly, he went into black areas. Not even there 
was he automatically accepted. Cognisant of the racial and tribal fissures 
in the country, Mandela actively crossed those divides, culminating in the 
visit to the wives of apartheid leaders - Betsie Verwoerd and Elise Botha. 


Already in prison, Madiba made it his business to understand the 
Afrikaners and nationalism. His relationship with his warders, and 
his willingness to forgive and promote his presidency as the era of 
reconciliation, laid sound foundations for the constitutional democracy 
we have today.?7 


With Mandela’s passing, Rhoda mourned the loss of that spirit of tolerance, 
reconciliation, and debate from within the ANC and South African politics 
more generally. 


Others felt the same, and began to make those feelings known. In 
2005, there was even an effort to relaunch the UDF, and with it the spirit 
of tolerance and camaraderie within a “progressive” political movement. 
Rhoda attended the launch at Cape Town City Hall, and was deeply 
disappointed. “Chaotic ... not mobilised around agreed set of principles,” 
she wrote in her diary. “Every group was clamoring for its voice ... No 
leadership & control & shifting positions were evident from Podium.” She 
noted that there had been vocal support for Zuma, as well as support for 
— and attacks on — the Congress of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu). 
Eventually, she “stormed out,” but not before noting with amusement 
that the participants seemed uncertain whether to sing the country’s 
new, hybrid national anthem, or only the first portion, Nkosi Sikel’ 
iAfrika, which had been a struggle anthem. They voted to omit the latter, 
Afrikaans portion, Die Stem, but then sang it anyway, out of habit. The 
“new UDF” never became a political force, doomed by internal division 
and public apathy. 

Rhoda felt that South Africans themselves were to blame for the 
spread of corruption, because they had turned a blind eye to it at first, 
perhaps out of a reluctance to criticize the new government. She told the 
Parliamentary Institute of South Africa in 2012: 


37 Rhoda Kadalie. “He wanted to diminish that aura.” Cape Argus, 14 Dec. 
2013. 
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Once corruption starts, it creates a momentum of its own and becomes 
an entangled web. That is why we should have been vocal about it 
from the start. We justified a million; then we justified billions; then we 
justified BEE[.] I sat next to a businessman at a dinner table once who 
said, if Mandela were corrupt, he would accept it as he was entitled to it 
for serving time in jail -- and was applauded around the table.?® 


She alsonoted the fallacy ofblamingcorruptionon the legacy of colonialism 
and apartheid, rather than blaming the current government. “Because 
of that attitude,” Rhoda concluded grimly, “it is too late to clean out 
[corruption] because it has seeped into the body politic of the country.” 29 


What had once been tacit theft became increasingly brazen. Later, in 
considering the growing morass of corruption scandals under Zuma, she 
wrote, somewhat cynically: 


Iam not as disappointed in the ANC as many of my comrades. I never 
expected anything better. Having studied liberation movements, I knew 
what to expect. The ANC’s governance was scarily predictable since day 
1 and Jacob Zuma is the culmination of a party that has consistently 
refused to distinguish between party and state; that undermines media 
freedom; and that has no respect for the rule of law and loyal opposition. 
Zuma is behaving exactly like he did in exile.”4° 


Nevertheless, Rhoda never gave up entirely on the ANC. As late as 2017, she 
admitted being a member of the party, though she noted: “Just last week I 
removed my membership card from my wallet because it kept peering out 
with every payment I made to sales people who looked at me askance.” 4 


In July 2006, as Jacob Zuma’s lieutenants were preparing to take 
over the party from Thabo Mbeki, Rhoda proposed an alternative: Cyril 
Ramaphosa, the trade unionist-turned-businessman whom Mbeki had 
displaced as Mandela’s second-in-command in the early 1990s. Rhoda 
saw Mbeki’s maneuvering against Zuma — his own deputy president of 
the party and the country — as a way to keep Ramaphosa and his strong 
domestic constituency at bay. 


38 Rhoda Kadalie. “Corruption.” Speech to Parliamentary Institute of 
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In a Business Day column titled “Ramaphosa’s rich talents equip 


him for top office,” she wrote: “I am glad that Cyril Ramaphosa’s name 
has been added to the list of African National Congress (ANC) presidential 
hopefuls for 2007. His candidature would be a pleasant neutraliser to 
the other alternatives, who are too ghastly to contemplate.” In answer 
to potential criticism that his newfound Black Economic Empowerment 
wealth might be a hindrance, she noted that he had “a proven track record” 
in the negotiations toward South Africa’s new Constitution, untainted by 
any suspicions of corruption or self-dealing. 


She added: 


He could defuse the growing tension between divergent views with even 
alame joke and have everyone in stitches. He pulled in the expertise and 
resources of the best constitutional experts into the six theme committees 
and I shall never forget the flurry of activity, debates, conferences 
and workshops between the politicians and the nongovernmental 
organisations trying to get to grips with what a truly representative 
South African constitution would be, with a Bill of Rights that would be 
unique to SA. 


What this entire exercise demonstrated was the willingness of political 
actors across wide divisions to work together and reach a compromise. 
People whom many of us wrote off as dinosaurs were now in the fold and 
talking to each other. Four months before the May 8 deadline, 68 issues 
were unresolved and there was great concern that the deadline would 
not be reached. By April 22 there was no consensus on the death penalty, 
the appointment of judges and the attorney-general, language, local 
government, proportional representation and the floor-crossing issue. 


By April, there were 298 amendments but the entire process went 
swimmingly under Ramaphosa’s capable leadership, so that by May 8 
the text was completed. March 1997 was the culmination of a difficult 
process, ending with more than 7-million copies of the constitution 
distributed in 11 languages all over the country. 


For these reasons, Ramaphosa is ideally suited to bring that experience 
to bear on bringing the ANC together again, with its political contenders, 
into an inclusive society united in its goal to drag SA out of poverty. 
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As opposed to other politicians who used political office to enrich 
themselves, Ramaphosa had become wealthy outside of power and would 
enter the political arena with nobler motives, Rhoda argued. “If he stands 
for president, we might just be in for one of the most exciting dispensations 
this country has seen. I am sure the country will rally around him despite 
some minor misgivings.” 

That rosy endorsement would later meet hard reality, twelve years 
later, when Ramaphosa finally took office amid the rubble of the Zuma 
presidency. Rhoda’s optimistic portrayal, however, should be seen 
in context: while the ANC was mired in a factional battle between the 
authoritarianism of Mbeki and the populist anarchy of Zuma, much of the 
country yearned for a viable alternative within the ruling party. 


When Zuma shocked Mbeki — and the world — by ousting Mbeki 
as party leader at the ANC’s national conference in the northern city of 
Polokwane in December 2007, Rhoda celebrated Mbeki’s downfall: 


The peasant usurped the intellectual. Zuma quietly plotted and schemed 
while Mbeki flew around the world intoxicated by his own greatness. In 
one fell swoop the street-smart contender took over the entire top six 
positions in the ANC and most of the national executive. Whereas before, 
decisions were made by consensus, now members changed their leaders 
through the ballot box and contested that ballot even within their own 
ranks - unprecedented stuff for the ANC! 


The nation was disturbed at the intolerance of the contenders at 
Polokwane; at the populist rhetoric that flowed freely; they balked at the 
constant singing of Zuma’s anthem, umshini wami [“My Machine Gun,” 
a violent struggle-era song], in a country desperately trying to shed its 
violent present; the nation feareda takeover by a man who makes noclaim 
to be what he is not; they were ashamed of the ugly spectacle beamed to 
the world of a party that, despite invoking the language of unity, of the 
collective, of consensus, of the national democratic revolution, seemed to 
behave like an unruly bunch of undisciplined cadres. But were they that? 
Certainly not. 


They were acting out their deep distrust of a ruling clique they had lost 
faith in; rebelling against a president who thought he could govern 
without the support of the governed; who thought he knew what was 
good for us even when he no longer enjoyed our trust. 


43 Rhoda Kadalie. “Lessons for Zuma from Polokwane,” ibid. 
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For all of Zuma’s obvious flaws, she would later add, he deserved praise 
for “daring to challenge the autocrat Mbeki.” “4 She advised Zuma to heed 
the lessons of Mbeki’s failures: 


Beware of double standards because the people will remember. Respect 
the separation of powers. Do not use the state’s resources to enrich the 
party, friends, family and cronies. Lead by example and adopt serious 
symbolic gestures to show the masses that state-accumulated wealth is 
not the driving force for entrée into politics. 


Strengthen parliament and restore it to its rightful place; do not take 
advice from your cronies alone; surround yourself with expert advisors, 
include those you trust even though you might not like them; speak 
to the media regularly; read the media regularly; hold regular press 
conferences; take the public into your confidence. Apply the law fairly to 
everyone - make this bedrock of our constitution your driving force. In 
foreign policy, move away from our crippling notion of “exceptionalism” 
and become part of the modern progressive world and do what is best for 
the country. 


The big policy questions will be easier to deal with. Abandon the 
anachronistic language of the National Democratic Revolution for modern 
social democratic policies that will generate growth and development. 


Poverty, jobs, unemployment, crime, healthcare, and housing cannot 
be addressed through backward socialist policies. Use the expertise that 
exists outside of the party to find collective solutions to our problems. 
Abandon Affirmative Action and make those with expertise, white and 
black, work to grow the economy even more, so that the poor will have a 
stake in the system as much as the rich. 


Zuma, you have the world at your feet. Do not throw this opportunity 
away. You have the chance to make South Africa the definitive democracy 
in Africa. Seize the day!45 


Even as she wrote those words, however, Rhoda doubted Zuma’s ability 
to deliver. Her concerns only grew in the aftermath of the Polokwane 
conference. When Zuma and the ANC leadership compelled Mbeki to 
resign the presidency of the country — exacting revenge for Zuma’s 
own dismissal by Mbeki in 2005 — South Africa was led by a caretaker 


44 Rhoda Kadalie. “ANC split just a fight among thieves.” Business Day, 
6 Nov. 2008. p. 13. 
45 Rhoda Kadalie. “Lessons for Zuma from Polokwane,” ibid. 
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president, Kgalema Motlanthe, who was soft-spoken but widely respected. 
Unfortunately, Rhoda noted, he did not seem inclined to stop the ANC’s 
gravy train. “The post-Mbeki government continues to recycle thugs and 
thieves, appointing them to leading positions in the state,” she wrote.4° 


KKK 


The trouble, Rhoda argued, lay within the ANC’s obsession with power, 
which not only eroded South Africa’s democracy, but made the ruling 
party less able to deliver on its promises. Earlier in 2007, she had written: 


The transition from struggle to statehood is the ANC’s biggest challenge. 
Its obsession with power has come to override its revolutionary goal to 
provide services to all, even if it splits the party asunder. Its intolerance 
of inter-party political competition and intra-party differences has had 
deleterious effects on governance at both provincial and municipal levels. 
The constant factionalism and internal feuding have led to management 
paralyses in more than 100 municipalities and many provinces are not 
doing too well either. The ANC’s own strongholds, in Limpopo, Free 
State, Mpumalanga, Western Cape and Eastern Cape, are floundering. 


The ruling party’s obsession with absolute control has made it so 
intolerant of party political competition that service delivery has become 
the casualty of infighting. If it continues on this path, its political 
intolerance will eventually destroy it. The ANC should realize that a 
threat more worrying to its longevity than the looming [Mbeki-Zuma] 
succession battle is its failure to deliver basic services to the poor.*7 


Her warnings were to prove prophetic, as ANC-controlled provinces and 
municipalities largely collapsed over the subsequent decade and a half. 
Though Zuma was an improvement over Mbeki when it came to HIV/Aids 
policy, in most other respects his government was even less capable, and 
more corrupt, than its predecessor. 


But Rhoda did not simply blame the ANC. She also lamented the fear 


and complacency of the South African public — led by the media, but not 
limited to it. In 2008, she pleaded with her readers: 


46 
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What’s to be done? South Africans need to wake up and smell the coffee. 
More than ever we need a reinvigoration of civil society organisations, 
the media, faith-based organisations, women’s groups, human 
rights organisations, and opposition parties who will unite and hold 
government accountable. 


We should jettison those self-serving civic organisations that suck up to 
government and placate them when they are so obviously out of touch 
and corrupt. 


Big business, too, should cease its deal-making and sycophantic 
relationship with government and keep its eye on the ball. 


In a theme she would explore in dozens of columns, Rhoda identified 
the willingness of South Africans to tolerate and excuse corruption by 
their leaders as a key driver in the country’s moral decay. Her view was 
reinforced by an experience she had in Sweden, about which she wrote 
years later: 


I am reminded of my own hubris when I was told the University of 
Uppsala, Sweden, had decided to confer an honorary doctorate on me in 
1999. After the reception we walked towards the parking lot, but my host 
walked past her car. When I alerted her to that she said: “I am not driving 
because I drank a glass of wine.” 


I complained that I would not walk back home in high heels, and that she 
should just drive, as no one would know. Aghast, she said: “In Sweden, 
we just don’t do that.” 


Then I saw everyone in their finery either walking home or calling a taxi 
to take them home. 


“We just don’t do that” has stuck with me ever since. I realised that 
in Sweden ethics has become woven into the DNA of the national 
consciousness. It had become systemic and part of the culture of business, 
politics (not so much) and daily life - the national fabric. 


I look forward to the day when we in South Africa can turn to one another 
and say: “We just don’t do that. ”+8 
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The solutions to South Africa’s problems, she believed, were in the hands 
of South Africans themselves — if they would only summon the courage 
to do what was right, and to jettison a corrupt and inept ruling party. “SA 
is more than the ANC. It belongs to all of us,” she wrote in 2008. “It is a 
great country of diverse people with enormous potential; it has an army 
of nongovernmental organisations and volunteers who are doing what 
the government should be doing. Yet we are allowing a party bent on 
controlling all the levers of power to sow the seeds of our destruction.” 49 


In a speech to university graduates in 2013, Rhoda emphasized that 
South Africans needed to embrace the better part of their nature, and set 
aside the pain and politics of the past. Reflecting on the deaths of young 
people from Aids, crime, and road accidents, she asked: 


Do South Africans have a death wish? Why is life so cheap? 


Our desire should be to live, to live life to the fulland to create a population 
that wants to live. The challenge fo us is to remove all the obstacles that 
destroy our passion and compassion, so that we can live life abundantly, 
as the Bible says.*° 


The ANC had once removed obstacles to freedom; now it was the obstacle. 


The problem was not who led the ANC, or even just the ANC — it 
was the ruling elite itself. The country’s leading intellectuals struggled 
to criticize a ruling party that they credited for ending apartheid -- and 
which increasingly controlled access to wealth and opportunity. 


In2007, ata panel discussion sponsored by the Stellenbosch Business 
School, Rhoda found herself confronted publicly by business leader and 
ANC insider Bheki Khumalo, who was close to Mbeki. He addressed Rhoda 
patronizingly, defending her right (in theory) to criticize the government, 
but adding — according to Rhoda’s notes — that “one does not have to 
take her seriously.” 5 He also proclaimed, curiously, that “we need more 
Rhoda Kadalies,” perhaps hoping to maintain a facade of openness to 
debate. Rhoda noted in her diary: “I responded to Bheki by welcoming his 


integrity becomes second nature, writes Rhoda Kadalie.” Cape Argus, 
14 Nov. 2013. p. 21. 

49 Rhoda Kadalie. “Taking the reins of SA back from ANC.” Business Day, 
31 Jul. 2008. p. 13. 

50 Rhoda Kadalie. Graduation speech, Cape Peninsula University of 
Technology. Cape Town, 17 Apr. 2013. 
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riposte & declaring that I welcome debate which stunned the audience 
which expected me to fight back.” 2 


Rhoda mocked the pretenses of the ANC’s alliance partners, Cosatu 
and the SACP, when they disagreed with the policies or performance of the 
ruling party: “If the ANC’s alliance partners are really as gatvol [fed up] as 
they pretend to be with the ANC, then they should do the honourable thing 
and break away,” she wrote. 


Some former Mbeki loyalists did, in fact, break away in piecemeal 
fashion to form their own splinter parties, such as the so-called Congress 
of the People (COPE). But Rhoda dismissed their prospects: “The split 
from the ANC is not, as many think, an opportunity for true opposition. 
True opposition arises out of principle, values, sound policies, policy 
differences, and a programme of effective action. Lest we be fooled, this 
split from the ANC is nothing but a fight among thieves over power, 
control and spoils at the trough.”54 She also mocked COPE as a party of 
elitists, reduced to recruiting “Bishops and Vice-Chancellors” rather than 
political leaders — or, for that matter, voters.% 


Rhoda’s predictions were soon vindicated, as COPE suffered a 
leadership collapse several months after its first electoral test in the 
2009 elections, when it placed third, behind the ANC and the DA. COPE’s 
stuggles disproved the claim “that all opposition parties can only come out 
of the ANC, or forces close to them,” she concluded. “This is a myth that 
has just been proved wrong.” 56 She told the Cape Town Press Club in 2009 
that “the only good thing about COPE is that they threaten to weaken the 
hegemony of the ANC.”57 She doubted their commitment to opposition: 
they were, she suggested, simply “Mbeki’s aanhangers [hangers-on].” 


In 2014, former ANC minister Ronnie Kasrils, a Mbeki loyalist and 
fellow “exile” who was ousted by Zuma’s political insurgency, urged South 
Africans to vote for any party except the ANC or the DA. Rhoda criticized 
him for opposing the DA, the only opposition party capable of challenging 
the ANC for power, and for failing to take responsibility for his role in the 


52 Rhoda Kadalie, ibid. 

53 Rhoda Kadalie. “Gatvol with the ANC.” PoliticsWeb, reprinted and 
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country’s political decline: “Claiming that the ANC is off the rails, he still 
believes that our salvation lies within the party. ... As a staunch Mbeki- 
ite, Kasrils takes no responsibility for his failure to condemn Mbeki for 
Zimbabwe, for his denials that HIV causes AIDS, leading to the deaths of 
thousands of black South Africans in particular, and for his dire foreign 
policy actions. To wit, the arms deal happened under his watch.” 58 


Conversely, Rhoda prized political diversity and competition, seeing 
them as the salvation of good governance in South Africa and beyond. She 
criticized emerging ANC dissidents, such as former ANC official Andrew 
Feinstein and the HIV/Aids activists of the Treatment Action Campaign, for 
their refusal to back alternatives to the ruling party. “In a country where 
there is no real political contestation, the sanctification of the ruling party 
leads to tyranny,” she wrote in 2008.59 


She also mocked ANC leaders who broke with the party after Zuma 
displaced Mbeki: “These people are not leaving the ANC because of nobler 
ideals. Having thought Mbeki would make a third term, they realised they 
had not accumulated enough for their retirement.” °° And reflecting on the 
demise of democracy in Zimbabwe, and upheavals in Kenya’s disputed 
elections, she wrote in 2008: “The rebirth of competitive party democracy 
is, therefore, essential to the survival of African good governance.” 
She saw the same worrying tendencies in the ANC that had emerged in 
Zimbabwe’s ruling ZANU-PF: both ruling parties were so convinced 
of their own right to rule that they had “appropriated the right even to 
determine what the nature of opposition should be.” 62 


2K ok °K 
In September 2006, Rhoda addressed the members of The 1926 Club, 


an elite debating society that had been founded among the lords of the 
Rand in Johannesburg in the early twentieth century. Within the private 
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confines of their club, away from the political limelight or the reach of 
the media, South Africa’s leaders allowed themselves the luxury of open 
discussions of some of the most fraught political issues of their day. Their 
first speaker: Clements Kadalie, who addressed The 1926 Club on the 
subject of his union, the ICU, in 1926. 


Rhoda receives The Citizen’s award for “columnist of the year,” 2017 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


In her remarks, titled “The Future of Opposition in SA,” Rhoda recounted 
her grandfather’s own political journey.°? “The qualities of political 
courage and fearlessness that catapulted Kadalie onto the national stage 


63 Rhoda Kadalie. “The Future of Opposition in SA.” Speech to The 1926 
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are qualities fast disappearing in our democracy today — and [that] is partly 
to blame for the political turbulence characterizing our political landscape 
today.” Recalling her warnings in Grahamstown in 2001, Rhoda blamed a 
growing culture of political intolerance in South Africa for the country’s 
woes. And the answer, she argued, was strong political opposition — not 
the DA alone, but the variety of parties that had emerged to challenge the 
ANC’s dominance and hold it accountable. “Lest we forget,” she observed, 
“this democracy was forged out of dissent, debate and diversity.” 


Rhoda valued political diversity. That is partly why Rhoda retained 
her friendships with people from a variety of political backgrounds, 
including those whose parties she opposed. These included active members 
and leaders of the ANC, the DA, and the IFP, among other parties. 


Her close friends also included several noted iconoclasts, such as 
former South African Communist Party activist Tony Holiday, who had 
worked for the clandestine opposition to apartheid while pursuing a career 
as a journalist. Holiday, a disheveled, unkempt, and physically awkward 
man, with a thin tuft of white hair slicked back across a balding pate, knew 
the country’s new leaders — and their dirty secrets. He frequented the 
city’s brothels, and knew Cape Town’s drug dealers; many of them gave 
information to him about their clients. Through his underworld contacts, 
he had “dirt” on the country’s new elite — some of which he shared 
with Rhoda. 


Rhoda, in turn, was a loyal friend to Holiday, though they often 
disagreed on the issues of the day. Holiday, for example, was vehemently 
anti-Israel, and used one of his occasional columns in the Cape Times to 
issue an extraordinary call for the South African Zionist Federation, one 
of the country’s oldest Jewish communal organizations, to be banned 
because of Israel’s counter-terror operations.” It was the ultimate irony: a 
member of the once-banned Communist Party was calling for the banning 
of an organization whose ideas he found objectionable. Rhoda disagreed, 
but remained friendly with Holiday, to the point of offering him lifts to 
and from the hospitals during his many bouts of ill health. 


When he passed away in 2006, Rhoda penned astirring obituary that 
paid tribute to the colorful life of a unique South African character. In her 
recounting of Holiday’s political adventures, she offered a glimpse into the 
kind of open-minded, irreverent adventurism that was fast fading from 
South African political life. And she described his alienation from the ANC: 


64 Tony Holiday. “Local federation promotes Zionism: Patriotism of SA 
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A political prophet not recognized in his own country, Tony understood 
the ANC like no other. His years in the underground transformed him 
into one of SA’s most astute analysts for which his former comrades 
often resented him. Truth was the driving force behind his writings 
which were never meant to spite the ANC but to dialog. Stupidly they 
dumped him. But it was their loss because Tony would have been the best 
presidential adviser any president could have had. 


Unlike those who used their two days or one week of detention as political 
credentials, few knew that Tony was in jail for 6 years for his communist 
beliefs. He denounced communism in an excellent confessional ending 
his column resignedly: “Today I depart from the closed community of 
ideas.” As a true intellectual he could no longer constrain his thoughts by 
anachronistic ideologies, yet he remained a leftie.% 


Rhoda saw Holiday as something of a kindred spirit — a fellow leftist who 
had fallen out with a corrupt ruling party, a writer who had inspired her 
own political irreverence. She kept several of his papers with her, even 
after she left South Africa for the U.S. One such paper, “The Idea of an 
African University,” meditated on the challenge of finding a path between 
“Eurocentric skeptics” on the one hand, and “Africanist ideologues,” on 
the other. The concluding passage is worth quoting in full: 


To achieve this recovery of what colonialism and slavery have interred, 
a generation of artists, historians, scientists and philosopher[s] that 
is growing up among us must brave the twin dangers of scientism 
disguised as science, on the one hand, and superstition parading as 
African religion on the other. It will have to endure the cynical mockery 
of Eurocentric skeptics as well as the accusations of disloyalty which 
Africanist ideologues are bound to heap on it. Above all, this generation 
of seekers will have to withstand the dark night of intellectual loneliness 
which travelers towards goals of this sort must inevitably traverse. It will 
find no companions among the politically orthodox. But there may be 
those from other cultures, spaces and times, who will join the pilgrimage 
and, whatever its perils, not betray it. 


Rhoda likely identified with that experience of walking through the “dark 
night of intellectual loneliness”; it was the key to her friendship with 
Holiday. She, too, was seeking to reconcile idealism and reality in the new 
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South Africa, and there were few like her who were prepared to do so with 
open eyes. 

In a Business Day column in 2008, Rhoda reflected on the reasons 
South Africans found it so hard to criticize their new government: 


When things went awry early on in our democracy, political leaders 
were often given the benefit of the doubt, the rationale being that since 
they struggled for a moral cause, they must therefore be highly moral. 
Hence, the escalating corruption, political intolerance, nondelivery 
and mismanagement were initially excused as mistakes, committed by 
infants of democracy. Many comrades refused to see the warning signals, 
covering up until the festering sores which, like gangrene, became too 
septic and widespread to cure. 


Civic leaders and the media practised the masterful art of self- 
censorship, and critique was silenced in subtle ways. Sympathisers of the 
government turned a blind eye, wanting to benefit from government’s 
largesse, cosying up to the ruling elite through acquiescence and tacit 
support lest they jeopardise their vested interests. White guilt shut up 
many a critic. ANC supporters, understandably, found it hard to criticise 
a government they had voted into power. The destiny of the ANC was so 
deeply wrapped up with their own that they could not be seen to judge a 
party with which they had become synonymous.” 


If the ANC could not be reformed from within, the only answer was to 
support the political opposition — something many South Africans found 
hard to do. Many were still sentimentally attached to the ANC; others 
feared that if they voted for the DA, they would be caricatured as racists, 
or sellouts. 


Inthe run-up to the 2009 general elections, for example, Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu said that he would not vote, rather than vote for the 
opposition, even though he and others were disappointed with the ANC 
and feared the prospect of electing Zuma president. 

As she would later do to Kasrils in 2014, Rhoda blasted Tutu for 


shirking his democratic duty, in a letter to the editor that appeared in 
several publications: 


67 Rhoda Kadalie. “We must shed notion that only ANC can save SA.” 
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How undemocratic! Every citizen has a right to vote or not to vote, but 
one would expect Tutu to encourage voters to use their hard-earned 
right to vote responsibly, instead of abstaining. 


Tutu treats the ANC as though it is a church that has strayed off the 
straight and narrow and he seems to believe that some good can still 
come out of a party that is corrupt, lawless, and that has consigned 
thousands to death. He still subscribes to the old school that one has to 
be loyal to a party, instead of the other way around.® 


Without a strong and effective opposition, Rhoda argued, the ANC felt 
free to ignore the voters and to overlook its own failures as it pursued its 
narrow ideological — and pecuniary — interests. 

As she continued to criticize the ANC on ideological as well as political 
grounds, Rhoda began to be seen by many South Africans as a voice for 
opposition, and for liberalism — a label she began, carefully, to embrace. 
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“What we on the left have not learnt is the need for the development of 
institutional opposition. It is time South Africans learn to vote against 
corruption and for good governance and effective delivery.” 


Rhoda was more than an opinion columnist, though that is how much of 
the public recognized her, as her popularity grew. Through Impumelelo, 
she continued to help the government strive toward its development goals. 
And through her writing, she criticized the ruling party and its failures. 


She also wrote about the difficult task of political opposition — so 
effectively, in fact, that many considered her one of the leading voices of 
the South African opposition, though she never formally joined it. 


Rhoda’s concern with opposition politics began early in the country’s 
new democracy — even when she was still a loyal member of the ANC, 
vocally supportive of its policies and goals. She told a BBC forum in 1998, 
ahead of the country’s second democratic elections in 1999: 


I think we need a strong opposition. Because loyal opposition is a foreign 
concept in Africa. And because the ANC is very strong, it can easily become 
a law unto itself. And it’s very tempted to change the Constitution. So I 
think we should actually develop strong opposition, especially [since] we 
have a strong majority party. Because the constitution is about protecting 
the rights of the individual against the state. Where you have a strong 
state, it can do with you as you please.? 


That argument, delivered in front of a live audience, prompted applause. 


Rhoda explicitly noted, on that occasion: “I’m not electioneering for 
anybody.” But like many South Africans, she hoped the ANC would be held 
to less than the two-thirds majority needed to amend the Constitution 
unilaterally. 


By the time the municipal elections of 2000 arrived, Mbeki had been 
in office for over a year, and had triggered outrage over his policies on Aids 
and Zimbabwe. Those controversies, and Mbeki’s hostility to criticism and 
dissent, appear to have convinced Rhoda to endorse the opposition openly. 


1 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Barron, “Obituary,” ibid. 
2 Rhoda Kadalie, “South Africans Talking,” ibid. 
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While she did not call on South Africans to vote specifically for the newly- 
formed Democratic Alliance — an uncomfortable marriage between the 
liberal Democratic Party and its former nemesis, the “New” National 
Party — she urged them to back opposition parties in general, rather than 
not voting (see Chapter 14). 


In the aftermath of the country’s third general election in 2004, 
Rhoda’s voice became particularly important. Despite Mbeki’s poor 
performance and growing concern about government corruption, the ANC 
won nearly 70% of the vote — giving it the power to change South Africa’s 
constitution unilaterally, if it chose. 


In Parliament and the media, there was intense pressure to conform 
to the ANC’s agenda of “transformation.” Though the word never appears 
once in South Africa’s constitution, the idea became almost universally 
regarded as a political imperative. In an idealistic sense, it meant making 
South Africa’s institutions more representative of the country’s racial 
demographics. In practice, it meant allowing the ANC to use race to place 
its cadres in control of more institutions, especially business, the media, 
and the judiciary. 

Though Rhoda herself had used the word “transformation” in 
her early feminist writings, she came to dislike the term. “I hate the 
word ‘transformation’ because nobody ever says ‘from what to what’,” 
she noted. 


The ANC’s consensus was also notable for whom it excluded. After 
Leader of the Opposition Tony Leon offered a handshake on the floor of 
Parliament to Mbeki after he was formally re-elected, a subsequent ANC 
speaker rebuked Leon sharply: “The contract between us and the masses 
cannot be supplanted by a handshake. Thank you very much, Mr Leon, 
your hand must not cross the floor. Keep it to yourself.”4 


Rhoda wrote: 


Consensus politics has its place, and has had its place in our history. The 
constitution is the result of consensus battered out at the Convention for 
Democracy in SA. With the basics in place, SA should allow and manage 
its pluralism in all its diversity, in line with constitutional principles. 


3 Rhoda Kadalie. Response to paper by Xolela Mangcu. Goedgedacht 
Forum on Racism. Malmesbury, South Africa. 14 Oct. 2000. 

A Sydney Mufamadi. Speech in Parliament. 23 April 2004. URL: https:// 
www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/tony-leon-on-mbeki- 
pahad-kortbroek-and-others. Accessed on 15 Oct. 2021. 
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It is the task of Parliament, of the opposition, of the media, of business 
and civil society to hold government accountable, especially with its 
firmly entrenched majority. Since the ANC has the support of the entire 
media and controls most state institutions, consensus politics is hardly 
the only way to go. 


I would sooner live in a robust, vibrant democracy than in a polity based 
on consensus where the ruling party reigns and remains supreme. Those 
who fear criticism should be feared.’ 


Rhoda was not a member of the DA, but her philosophical support for 
the idea of opposition ran against the consensus of South African politics 
and punditry. 

In fact, behind the scenes, Rhoda had already begun cultivating 
relationships with the leaders of the DA and other prominent 
opposition parties. 

In the early 2000s, when the Democratic Alliance (DA) was formed 
between the old liberal “Progs” of the Democratic Party, and the rump of 
the New National Party, DA leader Tony Leon found himself struggling 
to navigate the messy politics of the Western Cape. The DA had inherited 
two difficult leaders in particular: Western Cape Premier Gerald Morkel 
and Cape Town Mayor Peter Marais, both of whom had been Coloured 
supporters of the National Party. 


The DA was forced to dismiss Marais as mayor for mismanagement. 
In aseries of reshuffles, Morkel briefly became mayor and Marais became 
premier. Shortly thereafter, the leadership of the New National Party 
defected to join the ANC, and the DA lost control of the province and the 
city. It was a bewildering game of political musical chairs. 


Rhoda called Leon with unsolicited advice. “T’d like to brief you on 
Coloured politics in the Western Cape,” she offered. “As someone from 
Johannesburg, you are clearly clueless about Western Cape politics and the 
importance of self-interest!” 

Leon was glad for the straightforward criticism, and invited Rhoda 
to his office in parliament, which led to a strong friendship with Leon and 
his family for many years. 


5 Rhoda Kadalie. “‘Consensus politics’ just a way to silence dissidents?”. 
Business Day, 27 May 2004. 
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Rhoda with Tony and Michal Leon, c. 2007 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Yet there were some interesting twists and turns. 


In June 2004, James Selfe, the chair of the Democratic Alliance’s 
governing federal council, and Ryan Coetzee, the CEO of the party itself, 
arrived discreetly at Rhoda Kadalie’s home in University Estate for a 
meeting at their request. 


They had come to ask Rhoda to take over South Africa’s 
political opposition. 


It was a stunning offer. Selfe and Coetzee were both trusted 
lieutenants of then-Democratic Alliance (DA) leader Tony Leon, who 
also served as Leader of the Opposition in the Parliament of South Africa. 
Leon had made no indication whatsoever, at least publicly, that he was 
preparing to quit. 

Moreover, the April 2004 election had cemented the DA’s position as 
South Africa’s premier opposition party. Its former rival, the New National 
Party (NNP), had been utterly destroyed at the polls, as voters rejected its 
alliance with the ruling African National Congress (ANC). A new upstart, 
the Independent Democrats (ID), led by the volatile Patricia de Lille, 
a former member of the Pan Africanist Congress who had moved to the 
political center, only mustered about two percent of the vote — the same 
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as the DA’s predecessor, the Democratic Party (DP), had won in 1994, but 
with poor prospects for growth. 


The DA had won over 12 percent of the vote. It was a disappointment 
for many within the party, who had hoped the party would match its 
success in the 2000 municipal elections, when it earned over 20% of the 
nationwide vote. But 12% was still growth from the 1999 total of just under 
ten percent, and it left the DA’s 50-seat parliamentary delegation, which 
had been increased by floor-crossing, unchanged. 


Most agreed that Leon had done well to consolidate the opposition 
behind the DA, attracting NNP voters who had refused to follow their 
leaders into political oblivion. 


The question, however, was whether the DA could continue to grow, 
and to grow fast enough to be a real challenge to the hegemony of the ANC, 
which had won nearly 70% of the vote, enough to surpass the two-thirds 
majority necessary to change the Constitution unilaterally, virtually 
at will. 


The DA could only grow slightly if it continued to rely on South 
Africa’s minorities— white, Indian, and Coloured. Though it had won 
more black votes in 2004 than ever before, it still represented a tiny sliver 
of the black electorate. To grow, the DA needed more black support. 


And to do that, the conventional thinking went, the DA needed a 
black leader. The question was: who could do the job? 


The DA’s deputy leader, Joe Seremane, was a black anti-apartheid 
activist who had broken with the ANC after his brother had been tortured 
and killed in the movement’s prison camps during the armed struggle. 
Seremane was a soft-spoken and genial figure, popular within the 
DA caucus. 


His ethnic background was also fascinating: he was a member of 
the tiny Lemba minority group, which claims descent from the ancient 
Israelites. Unlike other such groups, the Lemba have the DNA to prove it: 
they have sequences in mitochondrial DNA that are typically found among 
the Cohanim, the Jewish priestly caste. 


But there was little faith that Seremane could lead the DA forward. 
He was too mild to attract popular support, and the party insiders lacked 
confidence in him. 


There were few other black leaders in the party who might have 
been candidates. Though the party had recruited more black members of 
Parliament, some were enticed by the ANC — or perhaps bribed — tocross 
the floor, mouthing the ANC’s talking points about the “racist” opposition 
as they did so. 
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At Coetzee’s direction, the DA had begun a “rebranding” exercise, in 
which it sought advice from outside the party, including from some of its 
opponents, particularly black leaders. Quietly, Coetzee and Selfe had also 
begun searching for a replacement for Leon. 


And Rhoda was a favorite to fill the role. 


She was black, and female, and politically astute, checking the boxes 
that the party — and its critics — believed that it needed to fill in order to 
appeal to black voters. More than that, however, she understood the DA 
and its role of providing necessary opposition in South Africa’s fledgling, 
one-party-dominant democracy. 


She also had unique credibility. She had been part of the anti- 
apartheid struggle, and had been a member of the ANC, albeit a critical 
one. She was immune to the charge of racism, flung so easily at the 
government’s critics. 


Flattered though she was, Rhoda turned Selfe and Coetzee down, 
politely. A political party, she told them, required compromises of 
principle. That was not who she was; she needed to be an independent 
voice. It would end badly, she said. 


Later — without referring to the offer to lead the Democratic 
Alliance — Rhoda quipped “Frequently I get asked, who I do not enter into 
politics, and my abiding response is — I have seen it ruin too many of my 
best friends.” 6 


Rhoda kept her meeting with the DA officials a secret. But she would 
continue to make her mark on opposition politics in South Africa — in the 
realm of public debate. 


KKK 


In early 2005, Rhoda was one of several public figures to be invited to 
participate in a symposium on liberalism convened by Milton Shain, 
the director of the Isaac and Jesse Kaplan Centre for Jewish Studies and 
Research at the University of Cape Town. The symposium was a tribute to 
Helen Suzman, the Jewish parliamentarian who led a tireless fight against 
the apartheid regime from inside the political system. 


Some of the speakers were past and present political leaders — 
Tony Leon, Frederick van Zyl Slabbert, and Colin Eglin, the latter a key 
negotiator for the DP in South Africa’s transition. Helen Zille, then a rising 
star within the DA, was another speaker. 


6 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech during panel discussion of Running with Horses by 
Allan Boesak. 15 Sep. 2009. 
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Julia, Rhoda, and Helen Suzman on Human Rights Day, 2005 


Others were scholars and observers who were sympathetic to the liberal 
cause, even if some were also critical of it. Sipho Seepe, a black intellectual 
who had been one of the foremost critics of President Thabo Mbeki in 
the South African media, was among the speakers. So, too, was Hermann 
Giliomee, an Afrikaner historian who, while supportive of South Africa’s 
new democracy, believed that it was fatally flawed because it failed to 
protect ethnic minorities sufficiently, and had been unduly optimistic 
about voters’ ability to transcend racial boundaries. 


Not all of the speakers identified as “liberal,” a position associated 
historically in South Africa with free-market economic philosophies as well 
as opposition to racial discrimination. Rhoda did not oppose the idea of the 
welfare state, or state-centered policies. Despite her early exposure to the 
absurdities of East German communism, and her growing skepticism of 
socialist economic policy, she remained open to redistributionist policies. 
In a lecture on the concept of “welfare” in 2014, she would declare: “[W] 
hile I have many reservations about welfare states, especially for a country 
with SA’s complicated history, I do believe that where we have such high 
levels of poverty and unemployment, as a society we must be involved 
as a nation in addressing collectively the sins of the past.” That included 
government — though she was careful to stipulate that “we all have a role 
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to play,” especially in civil society.’ It was in her embrace of civil liberties, 
and her rejection of identity politics, that Rhoda came closest to endorsing 
the liberal political model explicitly. 


The speeches were held over a series of weeks, following an initial 
event honoring Suzman on March 21, the anniversary of the Sharpeville 
massacre, which is observed as Human Rights Day in South Africa. 


Rhoda’s lecture stands out from the rest. Unlike most of the other 
participants, she did not dwell on liberalism as an ideology — neither its 
history in South Africa, nor its uncertain prospects in a country with deep 
racial, ethnic, and economic divisions. 


Instead, she outlined a political philosophy that was not only 
theoretical, but practical, and which prized the role of opposition — for 
its own sake.® 


Rhoda began by describing her sense of disappointment in how 
opposition was treated in the new South Africa. The “euphoria” of the 
elections of 1994and thenewconstitution of 1996 had yielded to frustration 
as the ANC had produced one corruption scandal after another, silencing 
objections from Parliament in every case. Members of Parliament (MPs) 
of all parties, Rhoda observed, were marginalized when they “dared to do 
what MPs are supposed to do — ask crucial questions and hold politicians 
accountable to the electorate.” The ANC rejected any checks on its own 
power, particularly when coming from its political opponents. 


But the intolerance toward opposition was not confined to the 
ruling party, she observed. “I have become impatient with the media 
and the political elite who deride opposition. In fact, I am convinced 
that they do so out of a profound ignorance of the meaning of the role of 
opposition.” ? While the media was regarded by the ANC as too sympathetic 
to the opposition, many journalists were uncomfortable with the fact 
that the main opposition party was positioned well to the right of the 
ANC, and led by a white man who refused to behave deferentially to the 
new government. 


Rhoda took them on: “Many are of the view that true opposition will 
emerge, in the fullness of time, from the left, and that for the present we 


7 Rhoda Kadalie. “Welfare Is Everybody’s Business!” Speech to ACVV. 
12 Sep. 2014. 

8 Rhoda Kadalie. “Why Parliamentary Opposition Is Essential to 
Democracy.” Opposing Voices: Liberalism and Opposition in South Africa 
Today. Milton Shain, ed. Jonathan Ball, Cape Town: 2006. 113-130. 

9 Rhoda Kadalie. “Why Parliamentary Opposition Is Essential to 
Democracy.” Opposing Voices: Liberalism and Opposition in South Africa 
Today. Milton Shain, ed. Jonathan Ball, Cape Town: 2006. 114. 
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should be patient as we are merely going through a transition. Needless 
to say, this view is myopic given what has happened elsewhere in Africa 
and Eastern Europe.” She added — perhaps in a quiet rebuke to Selfe and 
Coetzee — that “the expectation that some black superwoman will emerge 
to usurp Tony Leon’s position” had “become boring and self-defeating.” 
It was, she said, a surrender to the ANC’s insistence on race in politics. 


Rhoda then outlined her philosophy of opposition. The ancient 
Greeks, she noted, believed “inner dialogue and disputation are 
indispensable to democratic states.” That was not because they liked “to 
sit around and chat,” or because opposition was a “regrettable instance of 
a number of people whose ideas and interests did not coincide with one’s 
own.” Rather, “opposition was crucial because without one there could be 
no dialogue; and without dialogue, one could not begin to approach the 
truth. No one person and no one party, whatever their credentials, can lay 
absolute claim to the truth.” 


Even the Greeks struggled to tolerate opposition: the fate of Socrates 
was a reminder of the need for checks on the power of the state, which it 
was the duty of political opposition to defend. 


To Rhoda, it was less important that opposition be self-consciously 
liberal. It had to exist regardless, and be robust enough to present an 
alternative to the government. 


“Some parties offer liberal solutions, others nationalist ones; some 
socialist and some religious. Some of these are unpopular, impractical, or 
simply obsolete. Nevertheless it is important that we have these choices.” 


To Rhoda, diversity and choice were prerequisites for true 
political freedom. 


Labels were never important to Rhoda when it came to opposition 
politics. What she cared about were courage, and competence. 


For example, at the moment when she was becoming a prominent 
voice among South African liberals, Rhoda retained an openness, in 
theory, to socialist ideals, even if she was skeptical of socialist policies 
and politicians. Like her forebear Clements Kadalie, she distinguished 
socialism or social democracy, and their noble goals, from outright 
communism and its narrow, revolutionary worldview. 


In a column in 2007, Rhoda turned to the prospects of the South 
African Communist Party (SACP), which co- governed with the ANC. (South 
Africa could be described as the one country in which the communists 
won the Cold War: the fall of the Berlin Wall ultimately cleared a path for 
the SACP to emerge from the underground and eventually join the ANC’s 
governing alliance, together with the trade unions.) 
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She noted that the SACP’s publications still used “the language of 
my sociology classes of 30 years ago - ideologically intact, and used with 
great gusto.” She added: “All this language is anathema to postmodern 
societies in which constitutional democracy and some form of capitalism 
are the only viable ways to lift the poor out of their misery.” 


Rhoda concluded: 


The astounding thing is that while middle-class socialist politicians live 
bourgeois lives, travel the world, enjoy the benefits of globalisation, 
the internet and global information technology, they speak a language 
out of synch with the modern democratic society that allows them 
their lifestyles. 


Why can we not speak of a social democratic form of capitalism geared 
towards socialist ideals as a viable alternative to address poverty and 
unemployment? Why can the excessive revenue generated by the 
government not be used to create employment and fulfil some of the 
socialist goals that most of us share? 


No national democratic revolution or the overthrow of “colonialism 
of a special type” will provide answers to these problems. They will, I 
know for sure, make them worse. What political leaders need tons of is 
common sense. 


It was “common sense,” rather than ideological coherence, that 
Rhoda sought. 


KKK 


Rhoda never did join the DA in a leadership sense, though she came to 
support the DA’s electoral efforts. She was particularly supportive of 
the DA in the municipal election of 2006, when the DA nominated its 
parliamentary spokesperson, Helen Zille MP, as its candidate for mayor 
of Cape Town. 


Like many Capetonians, Rhoda had come to regard the ANC’s 
brief rule as a disaster for the city. The ANC imposed racial quotas in 
its affirmative action policies that left many local businesses unable to 
compete for city contracts — but allowed well-connected ANC bigwigs 
to benefit. The city cut spending on emergency services while spending 
heavily on projects like the N2 Gateway housing development, which 
would be visible from a major local highway but would otherwise fail to 


10 Rhoda Kadalie. Business Day, 26 Jul. 2007, ibid. 
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make a dent in the local housing backlog. And the ANC was perceived 
to discriminate against Coloured residents, seeing them as less than 
“African.” 


Zille, like Rhoda, had begun her political career on the political left. 
She had been a member of the Black Sash, an organization of women who 
staged protests against the apartheid government and its treatment of 
political prisoners. She had then pursued a career as a journalist, working 
for the Rand Daily Mail, and broke the story of Steve Biko’s murder by 
police in 1977. It was in that context that Rhoda and Zille had one of their 
first meetings: Rhoda noted in her 1984 diary that she had an “interview 
on beach apartheid” with Helen Zille on Wednesday, the 25th of July. 


She had been an enthusiastic supporter of the country’s political 
changes, and its transition to apartheid. When she became involved in her 
school’s governing board, she was thrilled that the new ANC government 
was receptive to her community’s ideas about education reform. 


But Zille was soon disappointed that the ANC effectively outsourced 
education policy to the South African Democratic Teachers’ Union 
(SADTU). The union protected failing teachers from being disciplined or 
replaced. It also pushed for aggressive affirmative action policies that 
encouraged many of the most qualified and experienced white teachers 
to opt for early retirement. The result was that black students, for whom 
government schools were the only affordable option, often suffered worse 
education than had been the case under apartheid. 


Zille joined the opposition, and soon found herself as the provincial 
minister (MEC) for education for the Western Cape. She developed a habit 
of dropping in on schools unannounced, and found that in many of the 
poorest schools, neither faculty nor students were bothering to show up 
on time. Money, she discovered, was not the problem: good management 
and commitment separated success from failure. 


In addition to her sterling résumé, Zille spoke Afrikaans and was 
working diligently on polishing her Xhosa language skills. She could speak 
to the DA’s traditional supporters, as well as the black constituency it 
hoped to build. 


Rhoda had a long association with Zille, one that preceded Zille’s 
entry into politics. Their paths crossed when Zille was involved in the 
non-governmental organization (NGO) world, and again when Zille was 
Director of Public Affairs at UCT. Rhoda was, by then, on the UCT Council, 
and joined Zille on the board of George Soros’s OSF-SA. They also attended 
the same church, Rondebosch United Church, a Congregationalist- 
Presbyterian congregation in the academic suburb that is home to UCT. 
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Rhoda at her home, after receiving an honorary doctorate from UWC, 
with Helen Zille, 2007 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Zille ran locally as the standard-bearer for the DA nationally, under 
the slogan: “Stop corruption; start delivery.” The ANC, sensing its own 
vulnerability, began to use whatever tricks came to hand to discourage 
voters from choosing the DA. Rhoda accused the ANC of using government 
resources in its campaign — and to rig the election in its favor: 


I live off De Waal Drive in Cape Town and observed the poster war close 
at hand. I saw people in municipal trucks remove DA posters. I was sent 
photos of these by a parliamentary official who caught them in the act 
and we sent them to the media, all of which refused to publish them, 
except for Business Day, on its back page. 


The DA’s Gareth Morgan’s detailed account in these pages of the ANC’s 
abuse of taxpayers’ money for election advertisements reminds us 
that the use of state resources undermines democracy by giving unfair 
advantage to the incumbent. While opposition parties are forced to fight 
for the hearts and minds of voters with little more than donations and 
pluck, the ruling party can tap into the state machinery and pass off self- 
promotion as legitimate government communication. 
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..[T]he ANC dished out food parcels and houses to the poor just before 
the elections, reinforcing the electorate’s perception of the ANC as the 
party of patronage. Where people are poor and eking out a miserable 
existence, taking handouts during elections is considered a survival 
tactic and taking from the government what is rightfully yours anyway.” 


Rhoda also complained of bias in the media — not just the SABC, but 
private outlets like the Sunday Times, which she said “flogged us to death 
with the noble utterances of President Thabo Mbeki” before the election. 


These tactics worked to the ANC’s advantage in much of the country. 
But in Cape Town, the ruling party struggled to turn out its vote. It was 
bedeviled by a massive fire on Table Mountain that was set by a British 
tourist who tossed a cigarette into the brush, but whose impact was 
worse because the ANC-led city administration had diverted funds from 
emergency services to housing construction. Shortly before the election, 
the city also suffered a massive power outage, thanks to a malfunction at 
Eskom’s nearby Koeberg nuclear power plant — the first of many such 
outages to follow. These events reinforced a sense that the ANC was 
incapable of governing — except to toss patronage to its supporters and 
lucrative contracts to its senior membership. 


Change was in the air. 


2k ok 2k 


On Election Day, the DA won a plurality of the vote in Cape Town. But 
victory was not certain until Zille managed to assemble a narrow city 
council majority with an unlikely coalition of smaller parties, shocking the 
ANC and unseating it in a democratic election for the first time. Patricia 
de Lille, who had promised voters that her Independent Democrats would 
not back the ANC, broke her word and threw her party’s votes to the 
incumbent party in a failed attempt to keep the DA out of office. The Daily 
Sun was brutal in its assessment: “Patricia de Liar,” its headline read. 


Rhoda followed up with a similar verdict: “The significance of this 
nail-biting contest for mayor in the City of Cape Town is that it exposed 
the leader of the Independent Democrats (ID) for what she is - egotistical, 
immoderate and politically irresponsible. ... She tried to outfox the smaller 
parties by overplaying her hand and lost in a battle where one of her own 
betrayed her. ... What may seem like courage and principle - a phrase she 
used ad nauseam throughout the discussions - is stubbornness and a 


11 Rhoda Kadalie. “ANC ‘manipulation’ of pre-poll conditions ‘real’ reason 
for victory.” Business Day, 11 Mar. 2006. 
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failure to compromise when it is the right thing to do. Using this refrain in 
the negotiations, as though it was a mark of integrity, provoked a rebellion 
among her gatvol supporters, one of whom remarked: “Kyk hoe lyk haar 
principles nou! [Look who likes her principles now! ]”” 


Rhoda’s criticism had a particular edge: she and De Lille had long 
been friends, and Rhoda had encouraged De Lille to join the DA before De 
Lille decided to launch her own party instead.” (Later, ironically, De Lille 
would join the DA, and served for several years as mayor of Cape Town, 
before bolting once again, facing accusations of mismanagement. She 
created another new party and serves, as of this writing, in the ANC’s 
national government.) 


Julia and Rhoda with Patricia de Lille, c. 2001 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


The positive effect of DA governance on Cape Town in 2006 was 
immediate. Zille replaced many of the ANC’s political appointees and 
restored authority to the city’s professional staff. The DA also dropped the 
ANC’s stiff racial quotas for city contracts, which had succeeded only in 


12 Rhoda Kadalie. “Hero to zero for media darling Patricia de Lille.” 
Business Day, 23 Mar. 2006. p. 11. 

13 Donwald Pressly. “Gibson exchanges whip for peace pipe.” Sunday 
Independent, 30 Sep. 2007. p. 9. 
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“empowering” a wealthy group of insiders with ties to the ruling party. As 
a result of lowering racial quotas, the DA managed to increase the number 
of black vendors doing business with the city. Zille also scrutinized funding 
for the new stadium being built for the 2010 World Cup, insisting the city 
not be placed in debt. 


The ANC panicked. It had never lost power through the ballot box 
before, and did not want Cape Town to set a precedent, nor to present a 
clear alternative to ANC misrule in other municipalities. Rhoda exposed 
the ANC’s secret maneuverings in her Business Day column: 


The election is hardly two months past and, shocked by the outcome — 
of more than 60% in Cape Town for the opposition collectively — the 
African National Congress (ANC) is doing everything to undermine the 
coalition and its elected mayor, Helen Zille. 


Rumours abound that a senior ANC minister has visited one of the 
smaller parties, offering it all kinds of incentives to break up the coalition. 
Secret meetings are being held between ANC politicians and officials to 
strategise the downfall of the Democratic Alliance (DA) partnership. 


On three occasions officials who should be neutral have countermanded 
the decisions of the multiparty government in council. The city asked 
for control of the VIP protection unit to be returned to the councillor 
support department from the city police. This was countermanded by 
city manager Wallace Mgogi. The city asked for all tender meetings to 
be opened. This was countermanded by Mgogqi’s representative, Ike 
Nxedlana, who said publicly that he would refuse to open the meeting 
to the public. 


Mgoqi has flatly refused to go on leave, arriving with burly bodyguards 
at council meetings to intimidate the new council. He continues to sign 
documents on behalf of the city and still enters contracts - all of which 
will be null and void if the city’s legal advice turns out to have been right. 
This could cost the city millions. He persists as if the new administration 
does not exist. 


Obsessively engaged in toppling a_ legitimately constituted 
administration, the ANC shows how insecure it is about Zille as mayor. 
Her track record as an efficient, uncorrupt and hardworking politician 
is a direct threat to its record of gross mismanagement under mayor 
Nomaindia Mfeketo who, with Mgogqi, virtually ran the city into the 
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ground. More seriously, the message the ANC sends to public officials is: 
“Play our game and you can reward yourselves as you wish.” 


Having lost the election, the ANC continues to govern through 
incompetent officials, whose jobs are on the line and who now find it 
convenient to call it a “racial purge”. The ANC has demonised the DA to 
such an extent that it cannot afford for it to succeed. This is what citizens 
should be worried about. 


Should the ANC lose a national election, the consequences will be too 
ghastly to contemplate. The ANC believes that it is its revolutionary right 
to rule in perpetuity and will use Stalinist tactics to squash any political 
competitor out of existence. The recent Economist Survey on SA echoes 
these warning signals. It is time to take note. 


But the ANC was less concerned about the opinions of the Economist. It was 
obsessed with retaining power. 


ANC activists resorted to ever-more desperate tactics to break up 
the DA’s governing coalition. Mayor Helen Zille was also the target of 
violence: she was pushed down a stairwell in Khayelitsha, and her car 
was hit by bullets as she visited a township one evening. Zille preferred 
to downplay these events, rather than create a sense of alarm that would 
frighten residents and trigger instability within the coalition. 


Rhoda was not so constrained. She blasted the ANC — this time, in 
another letter to the editor of the Business Day — for suggesting that Zille, 
the mayor, needed to inform the ANC ahead of time of her plans to visit 
a black neighborhood." And she condemned the silence of Idasa and the 
Human Rights Commission for failing to defend Zille’s democratically- 
elected government against the evident thuggery of the ANC. 


Rhoda played a role in the new Cape Town administration, when 
Zille invited her to chair a commission in April 2007 to review efforts 
to rename city streets. There was broad public support for renaming 
roads once named for apartheid leaders — including Oswald Pirow, a 
notorious Nazi sympathizer whose name graced the street outside Cape 
Town’s new convention center. But other changes favored by earlier city 
administrations, such as renaming historic Adderley and Wale streets for 


14 Rhoda Kadalie. “Moves to undermine Cape coalition bode ill for SA.” 
Business Day, 20 Apr. 2006. p. 13. 
15 Rhoda Kadalie. “Time to stand up.” Business Day, 26 Apr. 2006. p. 11. 
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Nelson Mandela and F. W. de Klerk, were viewed as excessive. Critics said 
the ANC was abusing the issue to distract from its policy failures." 


When Helen asked her to chair the commission, Rhoda joked: “You 
chose the right person, because I don’t believe in any of this.” To Rhoda, 
practical achievements were more important than symbolic changes 
— especially when District Six remained barren, and Cape Town’s poor 
continued to suffer. 


The ANC agreed with Rhoda’s own assessment of her fitness for 
the role, declaring: “There is no way that Rhoda Kadalie can exercise 
an impartial role as chairperson. Apart from the fact that she is a close 
friend and supporter of Mayor Helen Zille, she is a strident critic of the 
ANC. Many if not most of the great heroes of the city, a good number of 
whom paid with their lives in the struggle for democracy, were members 
of the ANC or the Congress Alliance.” In response, Dean Rowan Smith of 
the city’s iconic St. George’s Cathedral wrote to the Cape Times: “We need 
more people like Kadalie, who, like [the Biblical prophet] Micaiah, are not 
afraid to hold an opposing view and to express it, even when it relates to 
those in power, and that includes all those who hold political office. ... we 
all need to learn that democracy means defending the right of the other to 
hold a different view to their own and to have the freedom to express it.” 


Zille likewise defended Rhoda, and urged her to lead the panel, 
which considered the issue carefully under her leadership. After 238 
suggestions from the public for street name changes, the Kadalie 
Commission recommended 31 changes in a final report in October 2007. 
Many of the name changes, ironically, had been made by the ANC. These 
included renaming J. B. Herzog Boulevard — named for an Afrikaner 
politician before apartheid — as Nelson Mandela Boulevard, and replacing 
the Gugulethu road known as “NY 1” (short for “Native Yard 1”) with the 
name Steve Biko Drive. 


Looking back on the process, Rhoda observed that it had exceeded 
her expectations: “We had some people who overwhelmingly rejected 
the proposed names. Even more interesting was members of political 


16 The Adderley/Wale change had actually been proposed by Peter Marais, 
who had been mayor under the previous DA administration, but who 
had defected to the New National Party. 

17 African National Congress, quoted by Anél Powell. “ANC lashes Kadalie 
for leading street naming panel.” Cape Times, 13 Jun. 2007. p. 3. 

18 Dean Rowan Q., Smith. “Give Kadalie a chance.” Letter to the editor. Cape 
Times, 14 Jun. 2007. p. 12. 

19 “CT holds back on renaming.” News24.com, 24 Mar. 2008. URL: https:// 
www.news24.com/news24/ct-holds-back-on-renaming-20080327. 
Accessed on 17 Oct. 2021. 
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parties who rejected names suggested by their own parties. Some families 
even withdrew the recommendations because of one kind of pressure or 
another. Some people, including some high-profile politicians, asked 
questions and opened debate on the matter. I thought the whole process 
was interesting.” 


One of the people who had raised questions, she added, had been 
Nelson Mandela himself. Ever sensitive to the task of reconciliation, the 
man who had once donned a Springbok jersey at the 1995 Rugby World 
Cup balked at the idea that a road named for pre-apartheid Prime Minister 
J.B.M. Herzog would be renamed for him. 7° Rhoda later recalled that when 
she called Mandela to tell him of the renaming, his answer was: “I shan’t 
replace any former Afrikaner political hero, thank you very much.” 


The DA-led council took several years to implement the Kadalie 
Commission’s proposals, which had received some opposition from 
various constituencies in the city. Eventually, after several delays, the DA 
passed several name changes unanimously in 2010, under Mayor Patricia 
de Lille, just before the next municipal election, prompting criticism from 
the ANC, which slammed the changes as an election stunt.” 


For Rhoda, the experience was an affirmation that symbolic changes 
could be managed properly, without distracting from more substantive 
concerns — though she was reminded that even in a city governed by the 
opposition, the wheels of bureaucracy turned slowly. 


KKK 


While broadly supportive of the DA, Rhoda was not shy about her 
disagreements with the party, either. In the run-up to the 2009 general 
elections, Zille tried to recruit Rhoda to join the party in a senior position. 
Rhoda declined, as the Cape Times reported: 


20 Sipokazi Makoza. “City to change street names next year.” Cape Argus, 
14 Nov. 2007. p. 6. 

21 Nelson Mandela, quoted by Rhoda Kadalie. “Comment: A humanity 
forged in jail: It may sound sacrilegious but in prison Mandela was 
spared the paranoia of South Africa’s exiles.” Guardian, 11 Feb. 2010. 
p.30 

22 Babalo Ndenze and Aziz Hartley. “Cape Town streets to get name 
makeover.” Cape Times, 10 Dec. 2010. URL: https://www.pressreader. 
com/south-africa/cape-times/20101210/281487862763930. Accessed 
on 17 Oct. 2021. 
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“Anything is possible. But I’m busy running an organisation,” 
said Kadalie, the executive director of the Impumelelo Innovations 
Award Trust. 


Zille said as far as Kadalie was concerned, she had tried to recruit her 
before the 1999 election. 


“I have tried year in and year out to persuade her to enter politics, and 
every single time she has said no. 


“I have to respect that. Rhoda has no specific role in the DA at present,” 
she said.” 


Rhoda was irritated by the Cape Times article, later writing a letter to the 
editor in which she called it a “non-story”: 


I told your reporter that Helen has not recruited me recently; I am not 
being head-hunted; what is this “Rhoda thing”? 


As promoters of the ANC, the Cape Times continues to try and stir anti- 
DA publicity and this is one of those stupid attempts that makes no sense. 
I reassure you, the day I decide to go into politics I will let the world know. 
There is nothing to be ashamed about, going into opposition politics, 
because some of my best friends are there! I just don’t like lies and to be 
used to fuel your agenda.*4 


In election after election, Rhoda’s name came up as a possible candidate 
— for mayor of Cape Town, for premier of the Western Cape, or for some 
other leadership role. Yet Rhoda believed that she could be more effective 
within the media, and civil society, than within formal politics — and that 
she could retain her integrity. 


Indeed, though Rhoda focused her criticism on the ANC, she also 
criticized the DA, when warranted. She repeatedly criticized the DA 
administration of Cape Town, for example, over the destruction ofa historic 
villa in her neighborhood, and over the failure to maintain City Hall, which 
was a concert venue for the Cape Town Philharmonic Orchestra. She wrote 
in 2010 that “the entire Philharmonic board finds it hard to believe that, 
for all the time we have been waiting for the refurbishment of the City 


23 + Babalo Ndenze. “DA hopefuls bitter over speculation Zille will recruit 
political activist Kadalie.” Cape Times, 21 Jun. 2010. p.3. 
24 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to the editor. Cape Times, 22 Jun. 2010. p. 8. 
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Hall’s toilets, a world-class stadium has been built [for the World Cup].”5 
The city’s response was rather laughable: “Rhoda Kadalie alleged that the 
contractor had “gone AWOL”. This is not true. The appointed contractor 
did not have the capacity to carry out the work and subsequently informed 
the city that they were abandoning the project - which was beyond the 
city’s control.” Later, she wrote to the city to express alarm that City 
Hall was being used to stage boxing matches, which she feared would risk 
further damage to the auditorium in which the orchestra performed.’ 


In the 2011 municipal elections, Rhoda voted for the DA, and said 
so publicly — though she said that she had done so only “grudgingly.” 
She wrote: “On 18th May I grudgingly voted for the DA. My vote in their 
favour was to foster their continued control of the City of Cape Town 
and the greater good of the country. On a personal level, however, I have 
had bad experiences with the party and had very little reason to vote for 
them.”?8 She would voice even more criticisms of the party in the future 
as it attempted to make its leadership less obviously white — and nearly 
sacrificed its principles, and its voting base, as a result. 


Still, she acknowledged: “Personal sentiments aside, since 2006 
the DA has transformed the former ANC-controlled City of Cape Town, 
a cesspit of corruption, into a model of clean governance.””° She also 
praised the provincial government of the Western Cape, which vastly 
improved under Zille after she took over as premier in 2009. For example, 
Rhoda lauded Zille’s former provincial rival, Theuns Botha, for his 
performance as provincial health minister, reporting in 2013 that she 
had seen “remarkable improvements and innovation in the health sector 
in the Western Cape.” A former “Nat,” Botha had succeeded simply by 
focusing on his job, conducting himself without “fuss” or pretense. Rhoda 
also lauded Anroux Marais, the provincial minister of cultural affairs and 


25 Rhoda Kadalie. “Crumbling foundation of citizen participation.” Business 
Day, 19 Oct. 2010. 
26 Councillor Brett Herron. Letter to the editor. Cape Times, 26 Oct. 2020. 


p.10. 

27 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Mayor Patricia De Lille. 5 May 2015. Personal 
files. 

28 Rhoda Kadalie. “Why I grudgingly voted DA.” PoliticsWeb, reprinted and 
translated from Die Burger, 24 May 2011. URL: https://www.politicsweb. 
co.za/opinion/why-i-grudgingly-voted-da. Accessed on 26 Mar. 2022. 

29 Ibid. 

30 RhodaKadalie.“Aprovincialhealthcare system that works.” PoliticsWeb, 
reprinted from Die Burger, translated from the Afrikaans, 4 Dec. 2013. 
URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/a-provincial- 
healthcare-system-that-works. Accessed on 28 Mar. 2022. 
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sport, whom she praised for making her ministry “sexy,” and expanding 
its work to reach disadvantaged communities across the Western Cape." 


2k ok 2k 


For the next several years, the DA would continue its search for young, 
talented black leaders. It found them in Lindiwe Mazibuko, who was 
elected to the post of parliamentary leader in 2011; and in Mmusi Maimane, 
a dynamic speaker and pastor who was elected to lead the party and 
became South Africa’s first black Leader of the Opposition in 2014. The 
party also found a winning mayoral candidate for Johannesburg in 2016 in 
businessman Herman Mashaba. And in Cape Town, the DA made its peace 
with Patricia de Lille — albeit temporarily — who took over from 2011 to 
2018 as mayor. 


The challenge in diversifying the party rapidly was that it might lose 
touch with its core values. In the Mbeki years, the DA had offered a clear 
alternative to the ANC because it rejected his focus on race, and embraced 
the free market rather than statist economic policies — albeit with a social 
“safety net” and enhanced support for state institutions like the police. 


The DA’s new cohort of black leaders often sought a middle ground 
between the DA and the ANC on issues like black economic empowerment 
(BEE), the ruling party’s policy of radical distribution of equity in 
major firms. 


Tensions grew within the party, and often erupted around Zille. The 
woman who led the party to victory in Cape Town, and then in the Western 
Cape, had a demonstrated record of competent management that set the 
standard for governance in South Africa. Yet she also had a manner of plain 
speaking that irritated some of her colleagues. Despite her anti-apartheid 
credentials and growing fluency in Xhosa, she was cast by the ANC as a 
racist. Her penchant for commentary on Twitter provided fodder for her 
critics, much as it would, later, for Donald Trump in the United States. 


Rhoda defended Zille from the media’s knee-jerk criticism of the 
opposition. In 2007, as Zille — then a relatively new mayor of Cape Town 
— was encouraged to take over the national leadership of her party, Rhoda 
defended Zille from media critics. She wrote: “The media that try to weaken 
Zille do so at their own, and our, peril. Instead of strengthening democracy 
by respecting her leadership as she tries to clean up the city, bring back 


31 Rhoda Kadalie. “Anroux Marais.” Post on Facebook, reprinted from 
Beeld, 27 Dec. 2017, translated from the Afrikaans, 1 Jan. 2018. URL: 
https://www.facebook.com/rhoda.kadalie/posts/101561626015 30039. 
Accessed on 28 Mar. 2022. 
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good governance and restore the institutional memory that has been lost 
through rampant affirmative action policies, they cast aspersions on her, 
because they cannot be seen to be promoting a white woman opposition 
leader, regardless of her credentials.” 32 


While she defended Zille from some criticism, however, Rhoda was 
perfectly willing to criticize Zille on her own. In 2013, when Zille gave an 
address to a DA rally in the black township of Alexandria, in Johannesburg, 
she focused on the party’s black leaders, leaving Tony Leon out of her 
history of the party. Rhoda blasted Zille and the DA on Twitter, accusing 
Zille of behaving like “Stalin” in ensuring “Tony Leon is airbrushed out of 
opposition politics.” 33 

Zille sought desperately to diversify the party’s image. In 2014, she 
joined forces with Mamphele Ramphele, who had created a new political 
party the year before called Agang (“Build”). Ramphele had sought to 
represent a growing faction of ANC voters who were dissatisfied with the 
corrupt governance of Jacob Zuma, whom Mbeki had dismissed as Deputy 
President in 2005 over a bribery scandal related to the arms deal, but won 
elections to lead the party in 2007 and the country in 2009. (Rhoda would 
later note of Zuma’s dismissal: “President Thabo Mbeki will go down in 
history as someone who fired only one person from his cabinet, and not 
for mismanagement but for being a political competitor. This when more 
than half his ministers are incompetent and pose direct threats to the 
wellbeing of the public.” 34) 


Ramphele and Zille were two powerful, accomplished women. 
Ramphele would be the DA’s presidential candidate in the 2014 national 
elections, targeting black voters. 


But the arrangement soon fell apart — as Rhoda had long expected 
that it would. She had long been skeptical of the DA’s attempt to recruit 
black leaders who were not already members of the party. To Rhoda, such 
efforts smacked of tokenism, and tended to attract poor leaders with 
troubled pasts. And despite her friendship with, and past support of, Helen 
Zille, she did not mince words when she disagreed with Zille or her party. 


She reflected on the short-lived arrangement with Ramaphele in a 
column for the Cape Times: 


32 Rhoda Kadalie. “Hackneyed digs at Zille expose SA’s gutless media.” 
Business Day, 3 May 2007. p. 13. 

33 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by “Zille ‘airbrushed’ Leon from DA tribute 
speech.” Daily Dispatch, 16 Apr. 2013. 

34 Rhoda Kadalie. “A Crime That Many of SA’s Ministers Keep Their Jobs.” 
Business Day 14 Jun. 2007. 
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The nuclear fallout over the “crossracial quickie” between Helen Zille 
and Mamphela Ramphele has been relentless. 


Insiders and political pundits alike have roasted the twosome mercilessly, 
and justifiably so. 


South Africans yearn for a potent, diverse and united opposition, given 
their disenchantment with the ANC. With an approaching election they 
do not want to see an opposition that is wobbly, insecure and one that 
violates its own principles for the sake of expediency. 


Regrettably, as the exemplar of good governance, the DA has not escaped 
the hubris associated with political aristocracies who believe they have 
the divine right to make decisions on behalf of the electorate. 


Parachuting Ramphele into the DA as presidential leader, based on 
criteria of race, friendship and image, is nothing but a spectacular case 
of cadre deployment. 


Invoking a long-standing friendship as the reason for the relationship of 
trust was nepotism, pure and simple. One does not appoint one’s friends 
to a presidential position, especially one that is created for them. 


Zille stupidly thought that with Ramphele at the helm her party was well 
on its way to opposition heaven. Not so. Marriages based on lies, looks, 
ego and debt are sure to implode, as this one did. 


She added: 


Lastly, the most vexed question I wish to pursue with DA leaders is: why 
must the presidential candidate be black when the DA owes its strength to 
the minorities of the country, and the coloureds and whites in particular 
in the Western Cape? If the criterion of race is central to high-profile 
political appointments, can the DA please explain why coloured faces 
are never considered good enough to ascend the throne of presidential 
leadership but are good enough as voting fodder? 


Rhoda’s criticism was all the more biting, and credible, because of her long 
friendship with Zille. The DA leader, however, took Rhoda’s criticism in 
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stride. She would later joke that Rhoda could have succeeded at anything 
“except a diplomatic career.” 35 


It was not the first time Rhoda had been vindicated in her feeling that 
affirmative action appointments in public office rarely succeed, as the DA 
had learned at great cost. Leaders like Mamphela Ramphele, Joe Seremane, 
and Lindiwe Mazibuko were widely popular across South Africa, but that 
did not translate into political strength or effective leadership. 


Rhoda was initially hopeful about the young Mazibuko, whom she 
called “postracial,” writing in 2011: “She appeals to a broad spectrum of 
South Africans because of her leadership qualities, integrity and pleasant 
disposition. She does not shy away from debate. She gets her hands dirty. 
She works. Her race is of secondary importance.” 3¢ But Mazibuko clashed 
with other party leaders, and eventually left politics. 


Rhoda was particularly scathing about the elevation of DA leader 
Mmusi Maimane, a young, charismatic, but inexperienced lay preacher 
who rose rapidly within the party as he was promoted by Zille and others. 
She was, initially, alone in her skepticism. She commented on Facebook: 
“There is a perverse likening of Maimane with [U.S. President Barack] 
Obama by some DA members. [Obama’s slogan] ‘Yes we can’ is as stupid 
as [Maimane’s slogan] ‘Believe in Tomorrow’. Today Obama’s ratings 
are even lower than Bush’s and Obama will go down as one of worst US 
presidents. A portent of things to come for the DA.” 2” She was hounded by 
DA members on Facebook, whom she referred to as “Blue DA lemmings.” 3° 


She saw Maimaine’s elevation as a function of white liberal guilt: 
“White liberals deal very poorly with intelligent black people, especially 
those who assert their autonomy and who can think for themselves. 
Patronizing black people is often easier than treating them as equals.” 9 
She did not think he would be capable of leading the party to greater levels 
of black support while retaining the DA’s traditional constituency and 
preserving its values. 


35 Helen Zille, quoted by Steven Gruzd. “Remembering Rhoda Kadalie, 
feisty friend of Israel.” South African Jewish Report, 30 Jun. 2022. p. 7. 

36 Rhoda Kadalie. “Mazibuko’s appeal is postracial.” Business Day, 3 Oct. 
2011. 

37 Rhoda Kadalie. Post on Facebook, 10 May 2015. URL: https://www. 
facebook.com/rhoda.kadalie/posts/10153416148875039. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 

38 Rhoda Kadalie. Post on Facebook, 10 May 2015. URL: https://www. 
facebook.com/rhoda.kadalie/posts/10153417508300039. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 

39 Rhoda Kadalie. Draft column for The Citizen. 15 May 2015. Personal files. 
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Her warnings would later be vindicated, as Maimane began to push 
left-wing policies within the DA, such as a controversial embrace of a new 
Black Economic Empowerment bill in 2013, which the DA initially backed 
but had to abandon after a backlash from its supporters.“° 


Maimane also began to expel white liberals from the party for minor 
transgressions. Diane Kohler-Barnard, a news anchor-turned-member 
of Parliament, found herself targeted by Maimane after she shared a 
Facebook post whose author praised former apartheid leader P.W. Botha. 
Rhoda responded to the controversy on Facebook: “Irony of all ironies. 
When I opposed Mmusi Maimane’s appointment as DA leader Diane 
Kohler Barnard defended this appointment very loyally. You see Diane I 
have a nose for politics and can separate the wheat from the chaff!” 


Zille, who had once supported Maimane’s ascent through the 
ranks, would also find herself in his crosshairs over some of her more 
provocative tweets. In 2017, for example, before returning from a trip 
to Singapore, Zille posted several tweets about what she had learned 
from the success of that small island nation, which embraced the best 
of the British colonial experience to rise from poverty and obscurity to 
gleaming prosperity. In one comment, she said: “For those claiming 
legacy of colonialism was ONLY negative, think of our independent 
judiciary, transport infrastructure, piped water etc.”4? She thought her 
remark uncontroversial, but landed in South Africa to discover there 
were calls for her resignation from office and expulsion from the DA. She 
eventually apologized, partly to save Maimane the embarrassment of 
being a black leader in a party under attack for its purportedly retrograde 
views on colonialism. 


Rhoda, who had criticized Zille’s hurried efforts to place black 
leaders in leadership positions, was fully in her corner. She wrote in her 
Beeld column: 


The Pavlovian response to Helen Zille’s tweet is more a commentary on 
the “enraged”, than it is about the tweet. The context of the tweet is 
extremely interesting — a reaction to her visit to Singapore, a country that 
was once the poorest in world, is today a leader in the economic world. 


40  Andisiwe Makinana. “EE Bill: Is black the DA’s new true blue?”. Mail & 
Guardian, 14 Nov. 2013. URL: https://mg.co.za/article/2013-11-14-is- 
black-the-das-new-true-blue/. Accessed on 31 Mar. 2022. 

41 Rhoda Kadalie. Post on Facebook, 3 Oct. 2015. URL: https://www. 
facebook.com/rhoda.kadalie/posts/10153786417575039. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 

42 Helen Zille. #StayWoke: Go Broke. Cape Town: Obsidian World Publishing, 
2021. p. 97. 
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Her tweet is part of her contemplation on how [former Singaporean 
leader] Lee Kuan Yew got it right. 


The venom against her is all the more poisonous because she is white, 
a woman, and “refuses to know her place”, a prerequisite for the 
McCarthyists who appropriate the right to condemn and stone her in 
the court of public opinion. Bolstered by a colluding media with their 
insidious headlines — “Helen Zille and the myth of the White Saviour”, 
“Zille could face career-ending racism charge” - the push for her demise 
is relentless, regardless of whether the “crime fits the punishment”. 
The party of liberalism has become captive to the tyranny of political 
correctness.# 


Rhoda added, in a column in The Citizen, that “freedom of speech includes 
the right to be offended, to be challenged and to be confronted by the facts, 
regardless.” “4 Rhoda did not simply defend Zille’s right to free speech, but 
also the substance of her comment: 


In 1995 President Mandela sent a women’s delegation to Uganda and 
Australia to explore how they mainstreamed gender equality through 
various mechanisms and institutions. On our way we passed through 
the University of Makerere, once a crown in pre-colonial Uganda’s 
higher education system, reduced to a shell of its former glory after 
independence. I spoke to someone about it, and he immediately lamented 
“the departure of colonialism”. I had the same reaction on a visit to 
Nairobi in the early 2000s where community leaders openly claimed 
that life was better under the colony. And lest these people be accused 
of the “nostalgia for empire”, as so many post-colonial scholars wish to 
label it, the real concern was the betrayal of post-independence leaders 
to usher in the constitutional democracies they promised so vociferously 
during their liberation struggles. Colonialism and apartheid were indeed 
pernicious systems of subjugation, but those systems also brought 
development to the colonies, if not for the indigenous peoples, but then 
certainly for the colonisers, benefiting the colonised by default. It is a 
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fact that those subjugated benefited from the massive infrastructural 
development, albeit within systems of oppression and discrimination.* 


Still, Rhoda pointed out that Zille partly had herself to blame. In a 
subsequent Facebook post, she noted that “Zille ironically fought tooth 
and nail to install” Maimane.“ In return, he had tried to destroy her career 
and reputation. 


While persecuting political incorrectness among white members was 
thought to be a way of appealing to a broader black electorate, in practice 
it attracted few black voters while alienating minority voters, leading the 
DA to a disappointing election result in 2019. Zille would later admit: “I 
am personally responsible for one of the biggest mistakes in the DA’s 
history, which was supporting Mmusi’s candidature for the leadership.” 47 
Maimane eventually resigned — and Zille would return as chair of the 
party’s Federal Executive. 


Meanwhile, the DA faced new opposition from the left, in the form of 
the quasi-communist, populist Economic Freedom Fighters (EFF), led by 
the expelled ANC youth leader Julius Malema. Opposition politics became 
more fraught, not more hopeful. And with its decline the country’s hopes, 
too, were dimmed. 


45 Rhoda Kadalie, ibid. 

46 Rhoda Kadalie. Comment on Facebook, 14 Jun. 2017. URL: https://www. 
facebook.com/rhoda.kadalie/posts/10155545221805039. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 

47 Helen Zille. ibid., p. 125. 
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“(T]he language of music belongs to the human soul; and that is 
ultimately what the main objective of a university is: to bring out the 
best in students and help them master various disciplines, 
whether they originate in Europe, Africa, Asia or America.” 


Rhoda’s influence on South Africa went far beyond politics. She was a 
bon vivant, a patron (or matron) of the arts, and a hostess of innumerable 
dinner parties. 


Her cozy dining room in University Estate included a long window 
overlooking Table Bay. She had chairs on one side of the table and a long 
bench on the side by the window, meaning that guests — including those 
of opposing political persuasions — were sometimes forced to become 
intimately familiar, like it or not. Rhoda prodded her guests to discuss and 
defend their views, creating an environment in which the expectation was 
that people would find a way to get along, regardless of partisan labels and 
racial or gender identity. 


When not fussing over a stove and passing warm Cape Malay dishes 
through the window that connected the kitchen to the living and dining 
room, Rhoda enjoyed restaurants, treating herself — and Julia — to 
meals at the city’s top establishments. When she would appear at a table, 
the room would often erupt in greetings. John Field recalled: “Everyone 
greeted Rhoda at a meal. ”? Politicians, artists, captains of industry — all 
were fond of Rhoda, though occasionally wary of her sharp and critical wit. 
And she would greet the bergies outside the restaurant with the same ease. 


1 Rhoda Kadalie. “Opera clicks with African students.” Business Day, 
31 July 2003. URL: https://web.archive.org/web/20030812043202/ 
https://allafrica.com/stories/200307310151.html. Accessed on 18 Oct. 
2021. 

2 Personal communication with the author. 21 Feb. 2022. 
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Rhoda Kadalie with Julia and sister Judy, c. 2002 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Some of Rhoda’s friendships suffered as a result of her iconoclastic 
political views and her forthright columns, which spared neither friend 
nor foe. As she told the Afrikaans journalist Murray La Vita in 2011: 


“Patricia (de Lille, ID leader) and I were very close, and I got to know her 
very well and learned things from her that I did not like, and I wrote a 
column about it. After that, our friendship was gone. 


“My friendship with Jakes Gerwel is also gone because I wrote a column 
about which he was angry.” 


People might think the columns are ad hominem? 


“Yes, but the best columnists in the world are ad hominem. They take 
people by surprise!” 


Are there limits? 


“I have no limits! I believe in unbridled freedom of speech. And I grant 
everyone the right to approach me in the same way.” 


3 Rhoda Kadalie, in Murray La Vita, ibid. p. 192. 
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Some of those rifts were never mended. Other friendships were on again, 
off again — as much for personal as political reasons. Rhoda herself knew 
that she could be tough to get along with — but for those who could ride 
the ups and downs with her, there was no better friend, and certainly none 
more honest. 


Rhoda was also involved in a variety of civic, business, and academic 
activities. Unlike many members of South Africa’s emerging political and 
media elite, Rhoda did not seek opportunities for self-enrichment. The 
ANC’s policy of “black economic empowerment” (BEE), which became 
formalized under President Mbeki, typically involved large companies 
handling over at least 25% of their shares to “historically disadvantaged 
individuals,” many of whom were senior members of the ruling party. 
Because these new owners had little money, the purchases were often 
financed by the companies themselves, draining scarce capital. 


Rhoda had contempt for the BEE policy, seeing it as a vehicle for 
corruption that neglected the more fundamental challenge of building 
skills and entrepreneurship from the ground up. When she was offered 
shares in South African companies, she invariably turned them down. 


On one such occasion, she was approached by Motty Sacks, the 
chairman of South African health insurance giant Netcare, to join its 
board. Sacks clearly coveted Rhoda’s reputation for independence and 
integrity. But after considering the offer, she turned it down. The financial 
renumeration was not worth the loss of her credibility on the subject 
of BEE. 


Rhoda did serve on other boards. Her sole business interest was a 
role on the board of a farm, known as the Molteno Brothers Trust, located 
in the Elgin Valley, near the town of Grabouw, in the Overberg region, just 
over the mountains east of Cape Town. The Molteno Brothers farm invested 
a sizable amount of its profits into the training of farmworkers, creating 
opportunities for them to become self-sustaining and independent. The 
trust provided clinics, schools, and community development projects, 
and even granted residential property rights to some farm workers. These 
were pilot projects aimed at discovering how to make land reform work 
in South Africa — an urgent necessity after the catastrophe in Zimbabwe, 
and the failure of early efforts in South Africa. 
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A ripe apple growing in a hillside orchard on the Molteno Brothers farm, 
Grabouw, Western Cape 


Though she had no farming background, Rhoda had long taken an interest 
in rural South Africa, and the human rights of farm workers. She recalled 
in1998: 


When I was a Human Rights Commissioner, with the Minister of Land 
Affairs, I visited several rural areas. And repeatedly, the farm workers 
would say, apartheid is dead constitutionally, but not on our farms. And 
so I think on the farms is the place where apartheid is still entrenched, 
where farmers have absolute power. Despite labor relations, and the 
Labor Relations Act, and the Equity Bill, people are really treated badly. 
And I think farmers get away with murder in the way they treat their 
farmworkers. Literally, with murder.4 


Rhoda also had a strong interest in environmental issues and conservation. 
Through Impumelelo, she had helped fund various environmental projects; 
in 2004, she would deliver a speech urging South Africans to learn more 


4 Rhoda Kadalie. “South Africans Talking,” ibid. 
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about “green” issues.’ In later years, she would share links on Facebook 
to various petitions to save South Africa’s unique ecosystems and wildlife. 


Rhoda drove to the farm in Grabouw regularly, helping to oversee 
its community development programs, and attending board meetings. In 
her role, she also helped develop closer relationships between the farm’s 
management and its labor force. She would later describe the board as 
one of the most exciting she had ever joined. Though she was the only 
woman on the board, serving alongside seven men, she enjoyed complete 
equality and power in decision-making, as well as the complete trust of 
her colleagues. 


Despite a steep learning curve, Rhoda found herself developing 
expertise about the different varieties of apple cultivars, species of protea 
flowers, and suitable soils (or terroirs) for winemaking. She frequently 
drove home with bushels of apples and other produce to share with family 
and friends. 


She also hada lasting impact on the community of the region through 
the funding that she provided to worthy social development projects on 
behalf of the Molteno Brothers trust. 


Betsie Ryke, the executive director of the Rural Arts Network, recalled 
the impact that Impumelelo had on her project, which teaches musical 
performance skills to disadvantaged and impoverished youth, many of 
them children of farm workers in the Overberg region of the Western Cape. 


Rhoda visited the project in February 2016 in the town of Grabouw, 
about 90 minutes east of Cape Town, over the Hottentots-Holland 
Mountains and along the N2 highway. Ryke was very nervous to meet 
Rhoda, whom she knew would see right through any “window dressing” of 
the project. But Rhoda was not only impressed by the marimba and djembe 
skills of the children: she was also deeply moved by the commitment of 
the four women — all white — who ran the project. 


In a subsequent column, “A flight of white angels,” Rhoda praised 
the women, contrasting their values with those of the student activists 
running rampant on the country’s university campuses at the time, 
“burning art, smashing pianos and burning down libraries and labs.”” 
She wrote: 


This week, I spent an entire day evaluating a rural music and arts project 
with my team in the farmlands of Grabouw. 


5 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by “‘Learn About Green Issues’.” Cape Argus, 
21 Sep. 2004. 

Interview with Betsie Ryke. 24 Feb. 2022. 

7 Rhoda Kadalie. “A flight of white angels.” The Citizen, 4 Mar. 2016. p. 12. 
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I discovered four white women who, in my estimation, should receive an 
international award for doing national development work government 
should be doing. Their commitment makes nonsense of this notion of 
“white privilege” and “whiteness” in our racist discourse today. 


These Mother Theresas share with a dedication unmatched their music 
and arts expertise with local children. 


The first stop was Pineview Primary. 


In a small prefab classroom, about 60 kids sang in a choir that could rate 
with some of the best in SA. The pupils sang passionately while radiating 
smiles as broad as the ocean. 


The relationship between teacher and student was one of trust. They 
moved from one rendition to the next, showing off their prowess. 


Thereafter, we visited another school to witness a teacher instructing 
kids to reproduce different art forms. As we walked around watching the 
kids drawing pictures, the range of quality was astounding. 


We picked up immediately which kids had perceptual difficulties and 
which ones excelled. This helped teachers with referrals to social workers. 


The next stop was another arts project where the teacher and 
pupils adorned the art room with mosaic tiles into an aesthetically 
pleasing space. 


There, the teacher demonstrated to young kids how to reproduce a still 
life by showing them a real “still life” painting and one recreated on the 
table with vases filled with flowers, surrounded by onions. 


The piéce de résistance came at the end of our fieldwork. A visit to a 
marimba class showed beginners emulating older students with finesse. 


Later, five older pupils joined them, hungry and tired from having 
walked some distance in the heat. They gave a splendid performance, 
justifying the prize won last year in a national competition. 


Betsie, Melissa, Salome, and headmistress Mrs. Du Plooy may be white, 
but their place in the pantheon of SA’s national treasures is etched in 
the heavens. 


Betsie Ryke treasured that column, years later. And Rhoda’s sentiments 


were sincere. Such was the impact the best of the projects had on Rhoda 
— and the Molteno Brothers Trust, in turn, had a profound impact on its 
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awardees, providing funding that allowed them to continue, expand, and 
grow. 


Rhoda also served on the board of the Cape Town Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Cape Town Opera, continuing a lifelong interest in 
classical music. In fact, the Kadalie family’s enthusiasm transcended 
several generations. As Rhoda was to write on the Cape Town 
Philharmonic’s 100th anniversary in 2014: 


My father’s mother, Molly, lived in Bloemhof Flats with her divorced 
daughter and bachelor son, Robert, known to us as Uncle Bobby. Uncle 
Bobby was an irascible man, difficult, and hard to please, unlike his 
eldest brother, Uncle Alexander, who was refined, gentle, loving, and 
powerful. My dad, Fenner, was the youngest, amummy’s boy, who loved 
his mother, and all he wanted to be was a theologian, in reaction to his 
father, the famous trade unionist, Clements Kadalie, who founded the 
Industrial Commercial Workers’ Union. 


Both Uncle Alex and Uncle Bobby frequented the City Hall concerts every 
Thursday since I can recall. Uncle Alex could not attend as regularly as 
he was a Pastor of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, which posted 
him to rural areas all over the Cape Province, but whenever he was in 
Cape Town he would attend. It was he who introduced me to the City Hall 
concerts and to see the young pianist Marian Friedman, the Eoan Group 
and the operas they performed in the City Hall. Uncle Bobby, however, 
attended every week, sat in the same seat, and never missed a concert. 
Both uncles loved Beethoven and Brahms best, and they both had the 
best collections of LPs of complete operas, opera stars, concertos, choral 
music, and all the great symphonies. 


It was from them that I learnt about Maria Callas, Joan Sutherland, and 
Beverley Sills and the differences between them; of Verdi, Puccini, and 
most of all Bellini, not spoken of much in music circles at the time. No 
brothers could be more different, yet share the love of classical music 
so deeply. Uncle Bobby was an uncle so judgemental, so critical, so self- 
important that no one in the family took him seriously. He was difficult 
to like. Uncle Alex elicited different sentiments. He was much loved and 
adored by his family, his community and his parish. He was adored for 
his intellect, for his oratory, which he inherited from Clements Kadalie, 
and for his compassion. He was the uncle everyone wanted and somehow 
he knew that together with his daughters, I could be cultivated to love 
the Arts, and would include a ticket for me as well, when he took his 
daughters to concerts. 
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All of this came to an end in the early seventies or late sixties when 
coloured and black people were suddenly excluded from the concerts. 
Uncle Bobby was enraged. He felt insulted and became bitter towards 
every government, since then, regardless. He must have complained 
about it vociferously, when somehow, he landed up in one of the local 
newspapers, either the Cape Times or the Argus (I cannot remember but 
I confirmed this with Uncle Alex’s daughter, Yvonne, recently) recalling 
his long history with the Cape Town Philharmonic Orchestra. It was like 
a death in the family. This was how people who loved the finer things in 
life, spent their Thursday evenings. He could not understand why such a 
simple pleasure could be wrenched from his weekly routine. And since 
Uncle Bobby loved complaining, this lament died with him when he 
passed away aged 82 years in 2009.8 


The orchestra, which performed in the cavernous City Hall, was constantly 
struggling to find musicians, recruiting among students and members of 
the various local music academies. But through the efforts of Rhoda and 
the board, the orchestra managed to maintain a world-class program 
and to host elite international performers. The orchestra’s concerts were 
a who’s who of Cape Town dignitaries, and maintained a loyal following 
throughout the city, despite a disinterest by the national government in 
classical music. 


Rhoda was similarly interested in the Cape Town Opera. Opera 
was an art form Rhoda loved — her favorite aria was “Vissi d’arte,” the 
“prayer” from Giacomo Puccini’s Tosca — and she attended every opera 
staged in the city. To Rhoda, the interest and success of African students in 
opera was a rebuke to the essentialist idea that students had to be confined 
to “African” cultural offerings. She particularly enjoyed watching music 
students perform, and the sight of black and white students excelling 
together in a classical genre often thought beyond the ability or interest of 
black students in particular. She championed the career of soprano Pretty 
Yende, who came from an obscure town in the impoverished province 
of Mpumalanga and went on to international stardom. She also found 
inspiration in music for one of her favorite sayings: “If you want to lead 
the orchestra, you must turn your back on the crowd. ”9 


8 Rhoda Kadalie. “The Cape Philharmonic Orchestra’s 100th Anniversary.” 
March 2014. Personal files. 

9 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech to Ronnie Samaai Music Education Project. Cape 
Town, South Africa. 26 Nov. 2017. 
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In a 2003 column titled “Opera clicks with African students,” she 
described the vice-chancellor’s concert at the University of Cape Town, 
which she attended annually: 


All the opera singers were black except one, and to see them mastering 
Italian opera, an essentially European genre, with such finesse makes 
nonsense of Prof William Makgoba’s assertion that our universities should 
become bastions of African essentialism, knowledge and experience, 
whatever that might mean. “After all,” says he, “we have African music, 
poetry, dance, politics, philosophy, architecture, traditional medicine 
and so on.” 


I spoke afterwards with the head of the opera school, Dr Angelo Gobbato, 
to ask him how he was able to transform the opera school from 98% 
white in the past to 90% black today. His response was enlightening. 
The admission of a large number of black students was not simply about 
increasing the head count. It was about acknowledging the strong choral 
tradition and rich vocal talent in the townships that can actively be 
incorporated into the opera tradition at UCT. 


The opera school went into communities to recruit students. The response 
was overwhelming. At one stage more than 310 came to audition, and 
bursaries were made available to people with no music training but 
strong vocal talent. 


This, to Rhoda, was affirmative action at its best, where the idealism of 
the policy was matched by the result. She also served on the board of the 
Baxter Theatre, affiliated with — but somewhat independent from — the 
University of Cape Town. She also donated to the Baxter; to this day, there 
is a seat in the main auditorium endowed in her daughter’s name. 


Still, regardless of her love of the arts, Rhoda insisted on the same 
high standard of accountability in cultural institutions that she demanded 
from government, the media, and academia. In 2014, she resigned from 
the board of the Cape Town Philharmonic Orchestra (CPO) over concerns 
about corruption and nepotism. 


As she later recalled, in her typical plain-spoken way: “I was very 
active in the CPO and worked with the CEO to appoint new staff, help 
with disciplinary measures, etc. With one appointment I discovered that 
the CEO used CPO money to fly up a candidate who was clearly under- 
qualified, and put him in a hotel, for the interview. The interview was a 


10 Rhoda Kadalie. “Opera clicks with African students.” Business Day, 2003, 
ibid. 
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farce, but it soon transpired that this guy was a gay friend of the gay CEO 
who enjoyed the largesse of the CPO to visit with his friend in Cape Town. 


“T reported this to the Board, who were clearly disgusted, but they 
refused to do anything about it. Many other issues arose, which led to the 
appointment of a consultant to investigate tensions within the Board. 
Nothing came of it and the entire process was a farce, as the consultant 
was Clearly a friend of the Board chairman and other leading lights on the 
Board. I decided to resign.”™ 


Rhoda was also nominated to join the board of the F. W. de Klerk 
Foundation, which works to support constitutional principles in South 
Africa. Though he had joined Mandela’s first government of national 
unity, De Klerk had become disillusioned about the direction of South 
Africa under the ANC, and his foundation existed to support and promote 
the South African Constitution, and to shore up civil society against the 
ruling party’s hegemony. 

The fact that Rhoda joined the board was something of a surprise, 
given her history of anti-apartheid activism, which included, at times, 
opposition to De Klerk himself. She had bitter memories of those 
confrontations, when the National Party had ruled with an iron fist and 
did all it could to crush the UDF and other allied groups. 


When the former president sent her a letter inviting her to join 
the board, she was doubtful, but consulted her ANC friends, all of whom 
advised her to join, considering the appointment an accolade. She 
considered it for some time before agreeing. Among her reasons were 
the fact that if President Mandela, a political prisoner for 27 years, could 
accept De Klerk’s offer of release from prison to start negotiations toward 
a new democratic dispensation, then that reconciliatory gesture should 
count for something. She also came to admire the fact that De Klerk had 
given up power, something few leaders do in any society, to help Mandela 
rebuild a South Africa that apartheid had nearly destroyed. 


Rhoda also felt deeply that if Mandela could forgive De Klerk, and 
work across the racial divide toward reconciliation, then all South Africans 
should work together to overcome differences that persisted among the 
country’s diverse racial groups. And she feared that populist left-wing 
movements had the potential to destroy South Africa’s fragile democracy. 
It was imperative, she felt, to maintain a strong constitutional barrier to 
keep political anarchy at bay — and if De Klerk wanted her to join him in 
that effort, she would do so. 


11 Personal communication with the author, 1 Feb. 2022. 
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Rhoda with former South African President F. W. de Klerk and 
Public Protector Thuli Madonsela, c. 2015 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


After joining the board in 2014, Rhoda was elevated to the position of 
deputy chairperson in 2016. She commented: “Joining this board was 
one of my boldest steps towards reconciliation and today I can happily 
say that it is one of the most vibrant political boards in the country, 
where freedom of speech is a reality, where different points of view are 
entertained, and where we all learn from each other acknowledging our 
different political trajectories.” Through the foundation, she continued 
to advocate for her views on the importance of free speech and tolerance 
for political opposition. 


Rhoda served on a variety of other boards. In 1999, following her 
resignation from the Human Rights Commission, she was invited to 
serve on the Academic Advisory Committee of the Cape Town Holocaust 
Centre. Cape Town’s own Holocaust museum, located on the large Jewish 
community campus adjacent to the Company Gardens in the center of 
the city, is small, but unique. Unlike many museums — including the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum — it stresses the life of the Jewish 


12 Rhoda Kadalie. Post on Facebook, 15 Jul. 2019. URL: https://www. 
facebook.com/rhoda.kadalie/posts/101544.62380280039. Accessed on 
28 Mar. 2022. 
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communities that were destroyed in Europe, before turning to the horror 
of the death camps. Moreover, it stresses the overall theme of human 
rights, making the lessons of the Holocaust relevant to South Africans. 


Rhoda won numerous awards for her leadership and her writing. 
In 2007, for example, she was honored by the Rapport and City Press 
newspapers as one of South Africa’s leading women at their annual 
“Prestige” award ceremony. Rhoda also continued her feminist 
advocacy and activism. In 2016, she addressed the anniversary breakfast 
of the Foundation for Alcohol Related Research (FARR), an organization 
specifically devoted to helping women struggling with alcohol abuse 
during pregnancy, which posed the risk of fetal alcohol syndrome for their 
babies. Ascribing alcoholism among women to “a sense of hopelessness, 
a lack of self-worth, and an inability to rely on the inner resources God 
gave us,” she praised FARR for its role in teaching basic parenting skills 
that had been lost in the various social and political upheavals of South 
African society.“ 


She also continued her scholarship and teaching in the field of 
women’s studies, even when she was no longer at UWC or affiliated with 
any other university. She participated in the Semester at Sea program, 
an academic “study abroad” option for American students who traveled 
around the world on acruise ship and studied with guest lecturers. In 2011, 
for example, she taught a course on “Gender Politics in South Africa.” 
Her focus was the familiar tension between “national liberation” and 
“women’s liberation,” and the poor performance of the post-apartheid 
government on women’s issues, even with late number of women in 
prominent positions in public life. In one lecture, she concluded: 


[W]Jomen in senior leadership positions, in business, are complicit in 
maintaining the status quo, in defending their male comrades who 
abuse women, in exploiting the poo in order to be rich, in supporting their 
husbands in corrupt deals. ... Those in power are not going to help bring 
about a dispensation that respects women and advance[s] their cause. 


The sisters must do it for themselves. 


13 Rapport and City Press. Program. Prestige Awards 2007. 

14 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech to Foundation for Alcohol Related Research. 
11 Aug. 2016. 

15 Rhoda Kadalie. “Course Outline: Gender Politics in South Africa.” 
Semester at Sea. Feb. 2011. 

16 Rhoda Kadalie. “Women and Democracy Ten Years of Democracy from 
Progress to Consensus.” Lecture, Semester at Sea. Feb. 2011. 
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She continued to call upon women in public life “to unite around gender 
interests above party loyalties, across the board of women’s causes.” 
Rhoda led by example, supporting women in both the ANC and the 
opposition, holding the government accountable while doing what she 
could in her own life to advance the interests of South African women, and 
a variety of other causes. 


In virtually every arena of South African life, Rhoda’s advice and 
commentary was sought. She was regarded as both a fighter and a mentor, 
as well as a rare public figure with authenticity and political credibility. 


KKK 


One area in which Rhoda began to have outsized influence was on the topic 
of Israel. The Israeli-Palestinian conflict became one of the most hotly- 
debated topics in South Africa after the eruption of the second intifada in 
September 2000, and especially after the United Nations World Conference 
Against Racism in Durban in August 2001. 


Anti-Israel activists had used the Durban conference to advocate for 
the idea that Israel was the new “apartheid” state, and that it should be 
treated as apartheid South Africa once was: isolated from the international 
community, punished with sanctions, and eventually perhaps dismantled. 


The issue caught fire in South Africa for a variety of reasons. One 
was that the South African Muslim community, which had been sidelined 
during the apartheid era, had become increasingly vocal, and enjoyed 
influence in the Mbeki administration through the ascent of Essop Pahad 
and his brother, Minister of Foreign Affairs Aziz Pahad. 


Another was that the Israeli-Palestinian issue was a proxy for 
emerging tensions between the ANC and its trade union allies. For the 
unions, solidarity with the Palestinians was a way of rallying around a 
radical cause, and reminding the ANC leaders of their revolutionary roots. 


The ANChad closely aligned with the Palestinian cause in exile, when 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) — then an internationally- 
recognized terrorist group — offered weapons, money, and political 
support to South Africa’s liberation movement. 


The Israeli government had opposed apartheid at the United Nations, 
leading to tense relations with the South African government in the 1960s. 
But after the African and Asian nations, under Soviet influence, moved 
to isolate Israel, the Israeli government reached out to the South African 
government, launching a covert relationship that included arms sales 


17 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in Neethling, 2010. Ibid. 
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and even Israeli assistance with the apartheid regime’s secret nuclear 
weapons program. 


Israel eventually joined international sanctions against apartheid, 
and worked to build relations with the post-apartheid government. 
Mandela was receptive to these overtures, and supported the Oslo Peace 
Process. But he was also demonstrative in his continuing support for the 
Palestinian cause, as well as his friendship with controversial Arab figures 
like Libya’s Muammar Ghadafi. 


With the new intifada, support for the Palestinian cause became 
a rallying cry throughout the global left, particularly in South Africa. 
Though South Africa enjoyed a large trade surplus with Israel, the 
government became increasingly hostile to Israel, spurred on by activists 
and the media. 


Rhoda refused to conform. She saw the Israeli-Palestinian issue as 
a giant distraction from pressing local issues, such as unemployment, 
Zimbabwe, and the HIV/Aids pandemic. She described the World 
Conference Against Racism as having been “a bad thing for the world 
and South Africa” because it obscured actual racism — such as attacks 
on white farmers in Zimbabwe — by focusing on, and exacerbating, the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. She concluded: “It generated more race hate 
than it mobilized against racism.”® 


Moreover, Rhoda had never had much use for the ANC’s foreign 
policy, which stuck to “struggle” alliances and Cold War alignments. 
Perhaps asa result of her studies in Europe, she believed that South Africa’s 
best hope was to emulate the developed world, and build closer ties to the 
West, rather than accepting an outdated, structuralist and socialist view 
that divided the globe into “North” and “South,” spurning relations with 
the capitalist metropoles. 


When left-wing pundits attacked countries like Australia, for 
example — a popular destination for South African emigrants — Rhoda 
defended it as an exemplar of good governance, economic growth, and 
good social mores. True, it was a “colonialist-settler” state, one that 
had an abysmal record in its relations with aboriginal peoples. But if the 
question was how best South Africans could benefit from Australia, the 
answer was to learn from its success, not treat it with resentful disdain. 

So Rhoda was already outside the ANC’s and the left-wing’s 
consensus on international affairs when the Israeli-Palestinian issue 
flared up. But she also believed — without, as of yet, a deep familiarity 


18 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Ryland Fisher. Race. Auckland Park: Jacana 
Media, 2007. p. 150. 
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with the details — that Israel could not possibly be in the wrong, at least 
as portrayed by the South African media. 


Rhoda found the analogy to apartheid both offensive, and wrong. 
But if comparisons were to be made, it was notable that the Palestinians 
declined to follow the ANC’s example of giving up the “armed struggle” 
when the opportunity for negotiations arose. And despite decades of 
generous financial support from the Soviet bloc and the United Nations, 
the Palestinian leadership had done little to build institutions for 
self-governance. 


In October 2001, then-Minister of Water Affairs and Forestry Ronnie 
Kasrils — the highest-ranking Jew in the South African government, 
and a leader within the South African Communist Party — circulated a 
petition, titled “Declaration of Conscience by South Africans of Jewish 
Descent.” It began: “We assert that the fundamental causes of the current 
conflict are Israel’s suppression of the Palestinian struggle for national 
self-determination and its continued occupation of Palestinian lands.” 
It called on Israel — and only Israel — to resume negotiations with the 
Palestinian Authority. Kasrils called on South African Jews to sign the 
document, and join his “Not in My Name” campaign to distance the 
Jewish community from the Israeli government. In publicly defending the 
document from his critics, Kasrils portrayed the few hundred signatories 
as more enlightened and loyal to the new South Africa than the bulk of 
the 80,000-strong Jewish community and its institutional leaders, who 
dismissed his efforts. 


Rhoda rejected the declaration as another “Home for All” campaign, 
an attempt to corral minorities into the ANC camp with a simplistic 
declaration of fealty to the ruling party and its outlook. She described 
the “Declaration of Conscience” as part of an effort to appeal to Muslim 
voters in the Western Cape — a key swing vote as the ANC fought the DA 
for control of the province — and to appeal to Arab States as South Africa 
sought a seat on the United Nations Security Council.”° 


As she stood up for Israel, and against its detractors, Rhoda was 
embraced by South Africa’s beleaguered Jewish community, who invited 
her to speak to women’s groups and pro-Israel organizations, such as 
the Women’s International Zionist Organization (WIZO). In 2011, she was 


19 Ronnie Kasrils, et al. “Declaration of Conscience by South Africans of 
Jewish Descent, 23 October 2001.” Palestine-Israel Journal, Vol. 8, No. 
4, 2001. URL: https://pij-org/articles/1097/declaration-of-conscience- 
by-south-africans-of-jewish-descent-23-october-2001. Accessed 
22 Mar. 2022. 

20 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Bram Vermeulen. “Anti-Israel stuk verdeelt 
joden Zuid-Afrika.” NRC Handelsblad, 2 Jan. 2002. p. 4. 
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invited to deliver alecture at the Jacob Gitlin Library, asmall library founded 
by the South African Zionist Federation and devoted to Jewish topics. 


Rhoda began her remarks by describing the anti-Israel stance of 
the government and the left as a symptom of a greater malady within 
South African political life. “When it comes to the prevailing anti-Israel 
climate I get all fired up because it needs pointing out that the destructive 
obsession with Israel exposes a deeper malaise few dare to tackle head on. 
It so starkly exposes the deadly cocktail of double standards, hypocrisy 
and anti-intellectualism that have come to represent public discourse in 
general and about Israel in particular.” 


She argued further: “Much of the interest in Israel is insincere and 
those constantly on the attack are more concerned with resurrecting 
the dwindling struggle reputations of political has-beens than really 
helping Israel and the Palestinian Authorities [sic] find lasting solutions.” 
She noted that while there was much that Israel could learn from South 
Africa’s successful transition to democracy, “Two very different conflicts 
demand two very different solutions.” Moreover, it was equally important 
for Israel and the Palestinians to learn from South Africa’s mistakes, she 
argued: “We failed to create adequate safeguards against the breakdown 
of our new democracy. ... Our story of triumph could yet become one of 
tragedy.” She concluded that South Africa could best make a contribution 
not by criticizing Israel as some kind of new apartheid, but rather by 
preparing Palestinians for statehood. 


At the same time that she gained renown within the Jewish 
community, and in general, for her insights on the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, Rhoda became the object of vicious criticism because of her stance. 
Rhoda was told more than once that she had fallen under the pernicious 
influence of her “right-wing” son-in-law, a claim that was racist as well 
as antisemitic, since it presumed she could not think for herself. 


Her own explanation for her views was simpler: her father had 
always encouraged the family to “pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” She 
could not be anti-Israel after that — and as a devout Christian, raised 
equally on the Old and New Testaments, she was not going to disavow 
teachings that were essentially part of her religious beliefs. 


In 2010, Rhoda joined a media tour of Israel organized by the Israeli 
foreign ministry and the South African Jewish Board of Deputies. Her trip 
emphasized her sense that the Israeli-Palestinian conflict was a complex 
one, and not easily resolved. “Those who are prejudiced against Israel 


21 Rhoda Kadalie. “The Clash Between Party and State: SA’s Foreign Policy 
Toward Israel.” Jacob Gitlin Library, Cape Town, South Africa. 1 Jun. 
2011. 
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for ideological reasons do us a disservice when they portray the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict in black-and-white terms,” she wrote.”? 


She vehemently opposed efforts to organize academic boycotts of 


Israel. When the University of Johannesburg, under Vice-Chancellor Adam 


Habib, decided to boycott Israel’s Ben-Gurion University, she wrote: 


[The boycott] is politically correct nonsense. Israeli universities do not 
undermine human rights. Israel is one of the freest democracies in the 
world and political dissent is widespread on Israeli campuses. Israeli 
universities have a level of political independence we can only envy 
in our own universities, which are unduly politically influenced and 
sickeningly politically correct. 


When the University of Johannesburg should be focusing on academic 
excellence and freedom, or the problems assailing SA, it wastes its time 
going on a crusade against Israel. There is more academic freedom 
in Israel than here and while political correctness has become the 
dictatorship of the left in SA, universities abroad are flourishing. Such 
sectarian academic boycotts freeze dialogue and communication and 
expose the narrow-mindedness and the bigotry of those who crusade. 


Why not pursue Sudan, Zimbabwe, the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
Rwanda and Iran with the same vigour? Why the silence against Iran’s 
dictator? Why the silence against President Omar al-Bashir of Sudan? 
Why has Israel become the whipping boy of leftist academics? The 
reason, I believe, is because their leftist project internationally and in SA 
in particular, has failed dismally. South African universities are so low on 
the academic radar that such a boycott will be laughed out of court. We 
have more to lose by cutting our ties with universities abroad than they 
have to gain from us.» 


Perhaps most controversially of all, Rhodarepeatedly criticized Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, a venerated icon of the anti-apartheid struggle, for his 
anti-Israel stance, even accusing him of antisemitism. When Tutu backed 
a cultural boycott of Israel in 2010, asking the Cape Town Opera not to 
perform a production of Porgy and Bess In Israel she called him a “bigot,” 
accusing him of “discrimination against Jews” when there were so many 


22 Rhoda Kadalie. “Complex crisis most analysts fail to explain.” Business 
Day, 6 May 2010. 
23 Rhoda Kadalie. “Universities blinded by political correctness.” Business 


Day, 5 Oct. 2020. 
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other states to criticize, and so many problems facing South Africa.” 
Her criticism stirred a media controversy and forced the opera company 
to respond, promising to work with Palestinian artists while on tour 
in Israel. 


Nor was Rhoda afraid to take on left-wing critics of Israel within 
the Jewish community. In 2011, when Judge Dennis Davis led an effort to 
boycott a local lecture by pro-Israel Harvard Law School professor Alan 
Dershowitz, she responded in a comment on the independent PoliticsWeb 
site: “When it comes to Israel you and your ilk ... get a hard-on when 
Israel does anything wrong because Israel gives you a platform for your 
dwindling struggle reputations here in SA. You guys bore me to tears. It is 
time you find another issue.” She advised Davis to “[g]et a life.” 


a + 
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Rhoda in Caesaria, Israel, on a family holiday in 2019 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


24 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Max McLaren and Peter Fabricius. “Furore 
over Tutu’s boycott Israel call.” Cape Times, 28 Oct. 2010. p. 1. 

25 Verashni Pillay. “Israel opera tour goes ahead, with a difference.” Mail & 
Guardian, 4 Nov. 2010. 

26 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted by Mercury Correspondent. “Life is no Tea Party 
as ‘Rhoda Kadalie’ is hard on Judge Dennis Davis.” The Mercury, 10 May 
2011. p. 4. 
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Rhoda also criticized Israeli leftists who tried to use the apartheid 
analogy — or, in her view, to exploit it inappropriately. After left-wing 
Ha’aretz columnist Gideon Levy visited South Africa in 2013, he used the 
apartheid analogy to recommend a single-state solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, whereupon Rhoda penned an angry letter to the 
editor: “Apartheid was a crime against humanity and fully deserved to 
be placed in the dustbin of history. Israel, on the other hand, is a vibrant 
democracy, surrounded by enemies who have never accepted her presence 
in the neighbourhood. She is occupying territory captured in a legitimate 
war but should do everything possible to extricate herself from the role 
of occupier.”?7 She added: “Mr Levy’s impatience with the two parties’ 
failure to reach a settlement is fully understandable, but his conclusion 
that “one person, one vote” based on his visit to South Africa, is naive 
beyond belief!” 28 


When another South African Jewish leftist tried to renounce her 
Jewish identity as a form of protest against Israel, Rhoda mocked South 
Africa’s obsession with Israel as only she could, calling it a case of 
“penis envy”: 


The Left is quick to condemn Israel, when matters at home should shame 
us into silence. 


Bashing Israel has become a self-promotion industry and the 
disinvestment campaign is its marketing tool. We should be attracting 
Israelis to our shores as the ideal foreign direct investment destination 
for Israelis. 


With its huge growth potential and features that set it apart from other 
African countries, SA’s large Jewish community with its numerous Jewish 
institutions and a rich cultural life has a vested interest in maintaining 
cordial relations between the two states. 


The book, Start-Up Nation, reveals that the per-capita venture-capital 
investment in Israel is 2.5 times that in the U.S and 3o times that in 
Europe. Israel attracts as much venture capital as Britain, France and 
Germany combined and it has more companies listed on Nasdaq than 
any other country outside the US and its economic growth has been 
faster than the average for developed economies in most years since 


27 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to the editor of Ha’aretz. Unpublished. 26 Apr. 
2013. Personal files. 
28 ‘Ibid. 
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1995. Between 1980 and 2000, 7652 patents were registered in the U.S. 
from Israel. 


Is this penis envy or what?29 


When criticism of Israel crossed the boundary into outright antisemitism, 
Rhoda was among the first to defend the Jewish community. In 2014, when 
a leading student activist placed a pig’s head in the kosher meat section 
of a Cape Town supermarket, Rhoda pointed out that the hateful gesture 
insulted Muslims as well: 


So driven by hate is this young leader he thought nothing of violating 
one of the most sacred taboos of Judaism and, by mistake, also Islam. 
Palestinian students would be disgusted by this act of “solidarity”. And 
that has always been my point. 


Our black shock troopers of the Boycotts, Divestment and Sanctions 
(BDS) campaign have no idea where Gaza, the West Bank or even Israel 
are. Not only is this a deeply anti-Semitic act of hate, it is also profoundly 
barbaric and anti-Islamic.2° 


She blamed the ANC, too: “This climate of hate has been nurtured since 
the ANC came to power and those former party acolytes who now oppose 
the ANC are directly responsible for creating an ethos in which these acts 
of intimidation against South Africa’s Jewish community can take place. 


In addition, Rhoda also took up the cause of Christian minorities in 
the Middle East and Africa, often contrasting the world’s professed concern 
for the Palestinians, or for Muslim victims of Western intervention, with 
the indifference that greeted the persecution of Christians by Islamic 
extremists. She classified this bias as a form of antisemitism, since it 
focused on alleged human rights abuses by the Jewish state, while ignoring 
the rights of Christians in the Arab and Muslim world: 


Anything remotely smacking of criticism against Muslims propels the 
Obama administration, the European Union, the United Nations, the 
Global Elders, and the Left into action. 


29 Rhoda Kadalie. “Don’t be too quick to condemn Israel.” PoliticsWeb, 
reprinted and translated from the Afrikaans, Die Burger, 12 Sep. 2022. 
URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/dont-be-too- 
quick-to-condemn-israel. Accessed 26 Mar. 2022. 

30 Rhoda Kadalie. “Pig-headed Cosas act idiotic.” Citizen, 7 Nov. 2014. p. 12. 
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Not so with Christians and the question is why. This same group does not 
hesitate to single out Israel for condemnation and when one country is 
singled out for censure, as is routinely done then the only explanation can 
be anti-Semitism. Otherwise how do we explain the double standards? 


The tyrannical suppression of the freedom of expression, religion and 
association of Christians in Muslim countries has escaped their censure. 
This sanitised form of anti-Semitism feeds into the bipolar view of the 
“West against the Rest”.* 


In March 2008, Rhoda co-authored an essay with her daughter, Julia, for Z 
Word, a pro-Israel online publication. In it, she and Julia refuted the effort 
to equate Israel with apartheid South Africa, and explained the virulent 
tone of the debate in South Africa as the consequence of domestic politics. 


Israel is not an apartheid state. ... [Rlacism and discrimination do not 
form the rationale for Israel’s policies and actions. Arab citizens of Israel 
can vote and serve in the Knesset; black South Africans could not vote 
until 1994. There are no laws in Israel that discriminate against Arab 
citizens or separate them from Jews. Unlike the United Kingdom, Greece, 
and Norway, Israel has no state religion, and it recognizes Arabic as one 
of its official languages. 


Whereas apartheid was established through a series of oppressive laws 
that governed which park benches we could sit on, where we could go to 
school, which areas we were allowed to live in, and even whom we could 
marry, Israel was founded upon a liberal and inclusive Declaration of 
Independence. South Africa had a job reservation policy for white people; 
Israel has adopted pro-Arab affirmative action measures in some sectors. 


Israeli schools, universities and hospitals make no distinction between 
Jews and Arabs. An Arab citizen who brings a case before an Israeli 
court will have that case decided on the basis of merit, not ethnicity. 
This was never the case for blacks under apartheid. Moreover, Israel 
respects freedom of speech and human rights. Its newspapers are far 
more independent, outspoken, and critical of the government than our 


31 Rhoda Kadalie. “Christians under attackin the Middle East.” PoliticsWeb, 
17 Jan. 2012. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news-and-analysis/ 
christians-under-attack-in-the-middle-east. Accessed on 26 Mar. 
2022. 
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newspapers in present-day, post-apartheid South Africa, let alone those 
of old. 


On the one hand, the use of the apartheid metaphor is hardly unusual 
in the South African political context. Almost every political debate is 
framed in terms of apartheid. The ANC routinely accuses its opponents, 
often without justification, of having supported apartheid, and 
opposition parties retort by comparing the ANC to the National Party 
which designed the intricate apartheid system and ruled the country for 
five decades. The past is still present in South African political discourse, 
on Israel and on many other issues as well. 


On the other hand, Israel is different. The ANC devotes more attention 
to Israel than to many domestic issues and conflicts closer to home. It 
denies that anti-Israel protest is often antisemitic, but on no other issue 
has the party been more willing to abandon its supposedly non-racial 
ideals. Party leaders have addressed openly antisemitic rallies; radical 
sectors of the party have made blatantly antisemitic statements; and 
ANC election posters have featured blood-drenched Israeli flags. 


In truth, the Israel-apartheid analogy is not entirely new. It was first 
used not by anti-apartheid activists, but the apartheid regime itself, 
protesting Israel’s stance against South Africa at the UN in the 1950s and 
1960s. Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd, the chief architect of apartheid, 
threatened South Africa’s Jews with a tide of rising antisemitism should 
they fail to dissent from Israel’s foreign policy. The Afrikaans press 
supported Verwoerd, with many writers and correspondents comparing 
Zionism with apartheid and complaining that Israel’s opposition to the 
latter was hypocritical. 


What the white nationalist right and the black post-colonial left share 
is distaste for opposition and difference combined with envy of Israel’s 
success. Afrikaners viewed Israel, falsely, as a state of “whites” that had 
thrived in a sea of “non-white” nations, but which unlike South Africa 
had largely escaped global condemnation. Today’s far-right remnant 
envies Israel’s persistence when Afrikaners have had to give up their 
own national aspirations. 


The ANC looked to Israel as an example of an oppressed people that had 
overcome racial persecution, enormous political obstacles and military 
weakness to build a successful, thriving nation. Israel’s continued 
economic achievements, scientific innovation and vibrant culture in the 
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face of terror stand in stark contrast to the ANC’s mismanagement of the 
state and economy, which it still blames on the past. 


South Africa tells Israel that it only has a right to exist — if at all — asa 
victim of Nazi oppression, just as the ANC bases its claim to legitimacy, 
power and privilege on apartheid. But Israel has moved beyond its past, 
while South Africa has failed to use the memory of apartheid to motivate 
positive national unity and achievement. No false analogies and no re- 
writing of history can mask that. 


Likewise, in a tribute to Helen Suzman that was published in Jewish Affairs, 
a journal published by the South African Jewish Board of Deputies, Rhoda 
chastised the South African government, and South African civil society, 
for their double standard on Israel: 


In July last year [2008] a group of local activists went on a tour of 
Israel and the occupied territories to inspect human rights violations 
in the region, and the Israeli occupation in particular. They visited one 
side of the conflict during their five-day visit and came back smugly 
condemning Israel from a dizzy height. Immediately, others got on the 
bandwagon, supporting them because it was the politically correct thing 
to do. They did not for one moment reflect on why it was important to 
see both sides of the conflict, how they could help both the Israelis and 
the Palestinians find solutions to it and how we could share some of our 
experiences to help two related peoples imagine a future together, just as 
we have done. There was no modesty in their condemnation given what 
was going on in our country and how ashamed and modest we should be 
about the beam in our own eye. Intrinsic to human rights investigations 
is the weighing up of all sides, of weighing up one side against another, 
as Helen did so adeptly. 


Let me pose a question to SA: if Israel sent a human rights delegation to 
SA, what would it find? 


32 
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The HR delegation went to Israel at a time when SA was reeling 
in the aftermath of the embarrassing outbreak of xenophobic violence, 
in which hundreds were killed simply because they were foreign and 
black: in a matter of weeks over 32 Somalis were killed for simply 
being entrepreneurial. Bishop Paul Verryn’s church is overflowing with 
thousands of Zimbabwean refugees, treated like dirt by the very South 
African regime that is quick to offer condemnation of others. 


Rhoda cast Suzman’s own defenses of Israel as part of Suzman’s long 
career of “speaking truth to power,” and standing up against apartheid. 
In a context in which many veterans of the struggle were claiming that 
opposing apartheid then meant opposing Israel today, Rhoda’s argument 
was a crucial dissent. 


To Rhoda, there was no contradiction between her support for Israel 
and her other political stances: defending Israel and the Jewish community 
dovetailed with standing up against abuses of power. She found a model 
for her advocacy in the Biblical heroine of Queen Esther, whom she cited 
in several speeches — both to Christian and Jewish audiences. “Esther was 
willing to risk her position and her life by speaking truth to power, unlike 
many in SA.,” Rhoda said. “But unlike the toyi-toyi-ing crowd, she was 
careful, strategic, quiet when necessary and loud when appropriate.” #4 
Another lesson from Esther: “If you are not causing trouble, you are 
probably not solving the problem.” 5 


Rhoda’s effective advocacy, which bravely stood outside the 
consensus view of the South African media and political chattering classes, 
soon caught the attention of Professor Milton Shain, head of the Isaac & 
Jessie Kaplan Centre for Jewish Studies & Research at the University of 
Cape Town, and one of the world’s foremost authorities on antisemitism. 
Shain had been impressed by Rhoda when, as a member of the South 
African Human Rights Commission, she had publicly criticized PAGAD for 
its anti-Israel and antisemitic hate speech (see Chapter 10). That led him 
to invite her to join a symposium on liberalism in honor of Helen Suzman 
(see Chapter 13). She was “an appropriate speaker and someone who could 
cut through the anti-Israel nonsense,” Shain later recalled. 


33 Rhoda Kadalie. “A Bright Star in a Chamber of Darkness: Helen Suzman 
and Her Legacy.” Jewish Affairs, Chanukah 2009. pp. 17-18. 

34 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech at the University of Stellenbosch Faculty of 
Theology. June 2013. Personal files. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Milton Shain. Personal communication with the author. 5 Jul. 2022. 
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Rhoda speaks at her 6oth birthday, as (left to right) journalist 
Donwald Pressly, scholar Milton Shain, and fashion legend Cyril Kern — 
a close friend of the late Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon — look on, 2013 
(Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


It was not Rhoda’s first involvement with Jewish institutions. Already, as 
noted earlier, she had been a member of the advisory board of the Cape 
Town Holocaust Centre, in recognition of her expertise in the field of 
human rights. Soon, she was also invited to join the board of the Jewish 
Museum in Cape Town, an important local cultural and historic institution 
that welcomes visitors from throughout the world. And she was frequently 
cited by supporters of Israel, who were grateful that Rhoda, with her 
“struggle” credentials and moral clarity, had come to their aid. 


In2011, Rhodawas invited to deliver the annuallectureat Cape Town’s 
Jacob Gitlin Library, located on the main campus of the Jewish Museum 
and named after an early Zionist leader in Cape Town. Her address, titled 
“The Clash Between Party and State: SA’s Foreign Policy towards Israel,” 
wove together Rhoda’s criticism of the anti-Israel movement and South 
Africa’s ruling party. 

After pointing out the ANC’s hypocrisy on human rights, and 
dismantling several common criticisms of Israel, she observed: 
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The traditional paradigm of support for the Palestinians on [sic] 
moralistic political pressure on Israel for alleged human rights violations 
vis a vis the South African experience with Apartheid, is inappropriate 
at best and infuriating to say that least. To put it more simply, the 
desire to moralize Israel into submission based on the South African 
narrative is counter-productive as it just further delays the impact on 
the Peace Process. 


Two very different conflicts demand two very different solutions. 


That said I believe it may be useful to Israelis and Palestinians to learn 
from South Africa’s successes. But it is equally important — perhaps 
more importance — for them to learn from our mistakes. Certainly, 
our transition from a pariah state on the brink of civil war to a non- 
racial, constitutional democracy was remarkable. Yet we failed to create 
adequate safeguards against the breakdown of our new democracy. 


I believe that the most important contribution we can make is to focus 
on a serious discussion about Palestinian nation-building. From a South 
African perspective, it is also important to show that people from both 
communities can get along, and we should help each other build support 
for peace, and support the many communities who indeed do that. 


But the immediate task is to prepare Palestinians for statehood, before 
that dream dies. It is a task that Palestinians themselves must lead, 
but to which Israelis can contribute, and which those of us in the rest 
of the world can support. It is not too late to re-invigorate this process 
— indeed, if some Palestinians believe this task should be left until 
the conclusion of the peace process, it will be far too late. The new SA, 
ironically, and thankfully, inherited quite a modern urban infrastructure 
from their oppressors but now we see the damage that can be done by 
a liberation movement that arrives in office without being properly 
prepared to govern.37 


Rhoda not only looked beyond the “apartheid” paradigm to discover the 
lessons that South Africa’s “miracle” could offer the Middle East, but also 
used the debate as an opportunity to examine the flaws in South Africa’s 
own transition. 


37 Rhoda Kadalie. “The Clash Between Party and State: SA’s Foreign Policy 
towards Israel.” 23rd Jacob Gitlin Memorial Lecture. Jacob Gitlin Library, 
Cape Town. 1 Jun. 2011. Original emphasis. 
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Rhoda soon befriended several Israeli diplomats, including 
Ambassadors Ilan Baruch and Dov Steinberg, who sought her advice 
about navigating South Africa’s often impenetrable political world. When 
Steinberg returned to Israel in 2013, she wrote him a farewell letter. 
Wishing him well in his future career, she added: “Allow me to apologise 
for the way members of the ruling party treated you but please know that 
they are not representative of the vast majority of South Africans who love 
Israel and who sympathise with its intractable political challenges.” * 


KKK 


Rhoda also became involved in the governance of two of South Africa’s 
most important universities: the University of Cape Town (UCT), and 
Stellenbosch University. 


She had already been involved in the administration at the University 
of the Western Cape (UWC), launching its Gender Equity Unit. She had 
taught social anthropology for decades, and written for years. She had 
also earned academic distinctions for her work, both in academia and 
in activism. In 1999, she received an honorary doctorate from Uppsala 
University in Sweden, in recognition of her work in “gender and social 
transformation.”3? She had developed a strong reputation in Sweden 
in the early 1990s, when she delivered a paper there criticizing sexual 
harassment in the anti-apartheid struggle, and the proposal to confer the 
honor cited her “substantial contributions to the fields of feminist theory, 
sexual violence against women, women’s history in South Africa, and 
the role of the women’s movement in the democratic transformation.” 4° 
Rhoda responded humbly, commenting that “greatness comes too easily 
to us South Africans,” and adding that Sweden had much to teach South 
Africa about women’s equality. She flew to Sweden for the ceremony, 
where the proceedings were conducted in Latin and accompanied by a 
string ensemble. She was accompanied by her daughter, Julia, who would 
also travel with her mother to Canada in 2003 for an award recognizing 
Rhoda’s work on behalf of South African women.’ 


38 Rhoda Kadalie. Letter to Ambassador Dov Steinberg. 13 Jun. 2013. 
Personal files. 

39 “Uppsala Grants Honorary Doctorate.” Nordic Business Report, 7 Jun. 
1999. 

40 Uppsala University, quoted by Michael Morris. “Swedes To Honour Cape 
Rights Activist Kadalie.” 27 May 1999. 

41 Rhoda Kadalie, ibid. 

42 Gavin Taylor. “South African women honoured for crusading roles.” 
Toronto Star, 11 Aug. 2003. 
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Rhoda receives an honorary doctorate at the University of Uppsala, Sweden, 
1999 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 


Later, Rhoda would also earn an honorary doctorate from UWC, her 
alma mater, in 2007. She was surprised and delighted when Julia, then 
a sophomore at Harvard College, interrupted her studies and flew back, 
unannounced, for just three days to attend the UWC ceremony. Rhoda 
would also receive an honorary doctorate in 2009 from Stellenbosch. She 
was also sought after as a graduation speaker. In 2011, she addressed the 
graduating class of the CTI Education Group, a private college, telling 
students: “Ask questions, seize opportunities, create your own businesses, 
challenge the status quo, and do not take no for an answer.” 4 


43 Rhoda Kadalie. Speech at graduation of CTI Education Group. Cape 
Town. 11 Mar. 2011. 
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Rhoda receives an honorary doctorate at the University of Western Cape, 
Bellville, 2007 (Courtesy Rhoda Kadalie) 
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There was a particular irony, however, to Rhoda’s appointment in 2004 
to the governing council of UCT.“ It was an institution she had declined 
to attend in the early 1970s, and which she had been forced to leave due 
to the political unrest of the early 1980s (see Chapter 4). Her appointment 
to the UCT council represented the fulfillment of a path that had long 
been deferred. 


It was also a timely assignment. South Africa’s universities faced 
a crisis in the post-apartheid era. On the one hand, they were under 
tremendous pressure to produce black graduates, who could provide the 
skills — and the role models — that the country desperately needed. On the 
other hand, aside from private schools and the best, or “Model C,” public 
schools, few secondary schools were producing black matriculants who 
could meet the standards of South Africa’s best tertiary institutions. Many 
were in need of remedial education; some struggled through, or opted for 
basic, generic degrees that offered only minimal additional skills. 


The tensions that resulted often led to protests by students. And in 
the tradition of the anti-apartheid struggle, those protests often took a 
radical turn, becoming riots that destroyed university property. 


Rhoda found the students’ behavior unacceptable. As a student in 
the 1970s, she had faced even greater inequities, and fewer opportunities. 
But she had worked hard despite racial discrimination and constant 
unrest. In 1998, she observed: “I think the nice thing about the new South 
Africa, young people do not have to protest any longer. They can now 
knuckle down and study because there are people out there fighting to 
keep democracy on track, fighting to get the best education that we can for 
you.”45 But students did not seem to understand the chance they had been 
given. “I find it very disturbing that students are continually destroying 
their own universities, marching and stampeding around issues that 
I think are issues we all need to engage in about creating educational 
privileges for people in South Africa,” she said. 


Rhoda also opposed the idea that the universities should be primarily 
responsible for closing racial gaps bequeathed to them by a failing 
elementary and secondary education system. In a 2009 column titled “Not 
universities’ job to make up for basic education failures,” she wrote: 


Itisnot the job of universities to address a basic education system that will 
not come right. The government and the university managements know 


44 Naledi Pandor. “Appointment on the Council of the University of Cape 
Town.” Letter to Rhoda Kadalie. 7 Jul. 2004. 
45 Rhoda Kadalie. “South Africans Talking,” ibid. 
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that, but they continue in their deluded self-righteous and politically 
correct ways, pursuing remedies that have been proven to fail... 


The transformation agenda at universities amounts to racial bean- 
counting and perpetuates this scenario, made even more complex by the 
social engineering thrust upon universities by government. The pressure 
to fill formerly white universities with black faces is the reason for this. 


Appointment processes are engineered by those desperate to make 
politically correct appointments based on race alone, rather than looking 
at race in conjunction with skills, competence and merit. No wonder many 
black appointments end in disaster - for institution and candidate.*° 


Rhoda also noted that remedial education at the university level also 
held women back from advancing, since women were often assigned to 
undergraduate teaching and to “nurturing” roles. 


Her experiences at UWC, her international recognition, and her 
strong views prioritizing excellence made her a perfect candidate to 
oversee the country’s major universities. Unfortunately, those same 
qualifications also meant she ran into strong opposition. 


At the time Rhoda joined the UCT Council, the university was still 
thought to be one of the few English-language institutions that had 
kept its standards high. It was seen as a contrast to the University of the 
Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, which came under intense pressure to 
“transform,” and hence lowered its admissions standards rapidly. The 
result was an influx of enthusiastic but often unqualified students. 


More ambitious students, especially white students, began flocking 
across town to the Rand Afrikaans University (RAU), which began offering 
an English curriculum to the newcomers. The ANC, however, soon ended 
RAU as a separate institution, merging it into the larger University 
of Johannesburg. 


UCT, shining above the city on the windward slope of Table 
Mountain, knew that it, too, had to “transform.” But it wanted to do so 
without suffering the fate of the Johannesburg institutions. Rhoda had the 
right skill set to help with that process: she had worked directly with black 
and Coloured students at UWC, and was familiar with their needs; yet she 
had also earned graduate degrees at foreign institutions, and understood 
the importance of maintaining UCT’s world-class reputation. She also 


46 Rhoda Kadalie. “Not universities’ job to make up for basic education 
failures.” Business Day, Aug. 27, 2009. 
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understood the country’s new government as few others did, and could 
help UCT navigate treacherous political debates. 


For several years, Rhoda served on the council with pride. But 
the political pressure from the national government grew, and was 
soon accompanied by pressure from below. Students began making 
increasingly vociferous demands for free tuition, as well as for the cultural 
“transformation” of the university to something that felt less alien 
to them. 


The faculty, many of whom empathized with the students, and 
viewed their own anti-apartheid activism with nostalgia, found it 
increasingly difficult to resist the pressures on the institution. In council 
meetings, Rhoda found she had few allies, save for the brilliant philosophy 
professor, David Benatar; and a trio of attorneys — Peter Leon (brother 
of South Africa’s opposition leader), Richard Rosenthal, and occasionally 
Jeremy Gauntlett. 


Rhoda found the decisions of the council increasingly unpalatable. 
On one occasion, Rhoda had participated in the appointment of a lecturer 
in the department of criminology in the law faculty. There had been 
several applications, but the selection committee, with support from the 
dean of the law school, had favored a black candidate who wanted to teach 
African customary law as an alternative to South Africa’s existing legal 
framework, a hybrid between Roman Dutch law and English common 
law. Rhoda was appalled that the other members of the committee had 
voted in his favor; hers was the lone dissenting vote. The dean, noting her 
displeasure, suggested that a more in-depth review of the candidate be 
conducted to reassure her that the selection was beyond reproach. Five 
weeks later, the committee learned that UCT had an open lawsuit against 
the candidate, who had been appointed to previous positions but had 
claimed his salary without showing up to teach. 


On a subsequent occasions, the vice chancellor and the head of the 
governing council sought to approve a senior appointment of a black 
faculty member without revealing who the other two contenders for the 
job were, defying a statute of the council. Rhoda enlisted Peter Leon and 
a few other members of the UCT council in objecting. In a meeting to 
discuss the issue, the university administration persisted in concealing 
the credentials of the other candidates. 


Rhoda simply walked out of the meeting, and never came back. 
Her departure was, effectively, her resignation letter — though she later 
resigned formally in September 2007. UCT Council chair Geoff Budlender 
— a renowned anti-apartheid lawyer who had, ironically, been denied a 
seat on the Constitutional Court because of his white skin and political 
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independence - wrote to Rhoda that he was “very sorry” she had decided 
to leave.47 


These early clashes foreshadowed the upheavals that later were 
to rock the UCT campus. Already, a “woke” culture had begun to spread 
across South African campuses, accelerated by local politics. In 2012, 
the Nelson Mandela Metropolitan University (NMMU) in Port Elizabeth 
canceled a lecture by Western Cape Premier Helen Zille that was to have 
been delivered in honor of the late Steve Biko.** Zille was targeted despite 
the fact that it was she who had, as a journalist, exposed the truth behind 
Biko’s death in police custody in 1977. 


In 2015, a troubled student dumped human excrement on the statue 
of Cecil John Rhodes, which stood at the entrance to the upper portion of 
campus, at the foot of a majestic staircase, overlooking the rugby field, 
the M3 highway, and the city below. The gesture mimicked the tactics of 
impoverished township dwellers, who often dumped excrement-filled 
“honey buckets” in the streets or near the homes of politicians to protest 
the lack of modern plumbing and sanitation. But this gesture, aimed at 
a symbol of British colonialism, was not a complaint about poor services 
but rather a declaration of war against the university and its supposedly 
“racist” culture. 


The “Rhodes Must Fall” movement was born. The radical students 
demanded the immediate removal of the statue, which was said to be a 
violent affront to the thousands of black students who had to walk past it 
every day, to and from their classes. 


Rhoda rejected the students’ demands as being fundamentally 
hostile to the very idea of the university: 


While universities and scholarship are fundamentally about the 
preservation of heritage, they are also about engaging critically — and 
sometimes irreverently — with history. A scholarly approach to history is 
to understand its complexity, not to reduce it to one narrative. Universities 
preserve both the good and the bad of our heritage so that people can 
learn from it. But when we dismantle that heritage, there is nothing left 
to engage, to study, or to lampoon. 


47 Geoff Budlender. Letter to Rhoda Kadalie. 17 Sep. 2007. 

48 Rhoda Kadalie. “South Africa’s universities: Bastions of intolerance?”. 
PoliticsWeb, reprinted from Die Burger and translated from the 
Afrikaans, 26 Sep. 2012. URL: https://www.politicsweb.co.za/news- 
and-analysis/south-africas-universities-bastions-of-intolerance. 
Accessed on 26 Mar. 2022. 
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If we’re going to remove the Rhodes statue, why not reject all of Rhodes’ 
inheritance. There are always positives and negatives to a heritage, 
but why don’t we just demolish the whole damn thing? The entire UCT 
campus was Rhodes’ property. He donated it. Why don’t we just bulldoze 
it? Let’s give back his land and his money, and disqualify UCT students 
from all Rhodes scholarships in future. That would downgrade the 
institution — appropriately, mind you, to reflect the degraded thinking 
that takes place there. We’re already going to spend millions removing 
the statue that could be better spent on bursaries and scholarships. 


The inscription on the statue is the verse titled “Capetown” from a poem 
by Rudyard Kipling. It reads “Hail! Snatched and bartered oft from hand 
to hand // I dream my dream, by rock and heath and pine // Of Empire 
to the northward. Ay, one land // From Lion’s Head to Line!” The statue 
shows Rhodes sitting on his perch, dreaming of a vast British Empire 
stretching from Cape Town to Egypt. Of course, we know today that 
that dream was futile. The British lost. Colonialism ended, failed, and 
was disgraced. 


But that’s the thing — our students don’t get the irony. They don’t 
understand the joke. They don’t know how to be irreverent, wry, or witty. 
Desecration without destruction is too subtle for them. Rather than 
emulating artist Beezy Bailey and dressing the statue as a young Xhosa 
initiate [as Bailey had done to the statue of Boer General Louis Botha in 
front of Parliament] or poking gentle fun at their heritage, our students 
prefer to emulate ISIS and grab a sledgehammer.’? 


The university authorities capitulated and hastily removed the statue, as a 
crowd of watching students jeered and pelted it with projectiles. 


Rhoda commented on Facebook: “UCT stupidly capitulated to the 


tyranny of a small mindless mob. Hardly any debate with convocation. If 
they had any sense they would have put up a statue of Mandela or Steve 
Biko or Albertina Sisulu next to it. I despair. Students should be encouraged 
to debate the issue to death or be invited to enter a competition to produce 
the best essay as to what to do. I despair.” °° She gave full vent to her views 
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in another, more explicit comment on a television news report about the 
statue’s removal: “Fucking barbaric of the highest order. Not one adult has 
the balls to discipline and suspend students for vandalism and distributing 
human excrement. And that little white runt whining on and on about the 
way the students collected the excrement to explain their pain. Such utter 
rubbish that TV gives airtime.” 5 


Later, Rhoda would argue against the removal of memorials — even 
offensive ones from the apartheid era. She recalled in a 2017 Facebook 
post: “Why monuments should not be destroyed. At some ANC celebration 
in 1994 I was invited to attend in Parliament. I took my daughter who was 
7 to the event. I showed her the big portrait of Verwoerd and the apartheid 
apparatchiks and explained to her that Verwoerd was the architect of 
apartheid, to which she responded instantaneously - “no wonder he looks 
like a piggy” - and very loudly!” 

But the “Rhodes Must Fall” movement was not satisfied with the 
removal of a statue or two; it became even more extreme after its initial 
victory. “Fees Must Fall” was the new rallying cry, demanding free or 
reduced tuition, as well as other radical changes. In 2016, students who 
had erected a shantytown on campus known as “Shackville” to protest the 
lack of available campus housing went on a rampage, ransacking university 
buildings and even burning art they deemed to be unacceptably “colonial” 
in nature. Among the destroyed paintings were five by Keresemose Richard 
Baholo, a black anti-apartheid artist who also happened to have been the 
first black graduate in fine arts at UCT. 


The “Fallist” movement spread across South African university 
campuses, threatening the fragile edifice of tertiary education in South 
Africa. Violent attacks were launched on public institutions, including 
Parliament, and at universities across the country — including at Rhoda’s 
alma mater, UWC, where the violence far exceeded anything that had 
happened during anti-apartheid riots. 


Rhoda blamed the ANC for the chaos on South Africa’s campuses: 
“Somehow the mobs believe that the country’s resources are limitless 
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because the ruling elite behaves as though they are.” *4 Rhoda also criticized 
the extreme demands of the students, whom she believed had taken for 
granted the academic, financial, and political support for which an earlier 
generation of students and faculty had struggled. She wrote in a column 
for Die Burger that “the destruction and lack of discipline” of the Fallists 
“demonstrate that this movement does not know what it wants and what 
the long-term consequences of their utterly irresponsible demands will 


achieve.”55 She concluded: 


That is why thousands of alumni, are simply gatvol with this ahistorical 
approach of protesters who narcissistically talk about their black pain, 
ignorant that thousands preceded them to pave the way for them to 
have access to better opportunities. There are many students who 
struggle and who are deeply poor, but who excel against all odds. These 
are the ones who lament this hideous interference with their studies. 
No one represents them; they are the silent majority whose rights are 
subordinate to a minority that increasingly looks more criminal. 


As she noted in acomment on her Facebook page: 


[UCT vice-chancellor] Max Price was extolling the university’s massive 
efforts to accommodate and support black students. When I was a 
student, one of 9 siblings, my parents could not afford sending us to 
university. Someone sponsored my education but I charred [worked as 
a housekeeper] weekends cleaning the home of a white woman and 
babysat for pocket money. One of my brothers, who is extremely clever, 
did not qualify for a bursary. He was one of the top matriculants in 
the country. He was a peer of Zinzi Mandela and the children of other 
struggle stalwarts who drowned in monetary support from donors locally 
and abroad. He was nauseated by this knowing how privileged some of 
his peers were. No one challenges students to work to supplement their 
income; what about work study on campus; etc etc. What efforts do they 
[UCT] make to go and assist kids in the townships with their education? 
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She also mocked those who wanted Afrikaans removed from university 
campuses like UWC, where it was the mother tongue of many of the 
Coloured students: 


When Afrikaans was forced down our throats by the Afrikaner 
establishment in the 1970s at UWC, at least we, students, became 
multilingual and used the very language of “oppression” to liberate 
ourselves. Yes, we not only shouted “one person, one vote” but also “een 
boer, een moer.” Our cultural activists turned Afrikaans upside down, 
producing radical plays, poetry and subversive songs in Afrikaans. 


By using sjamboks [stiff leather whips, commonly used by apartheid- 
era police] against fellow students, the EFF thinks it will smash its 
way towards the destruction of Afrikaans. But I have news for the EFF 
— Afrikaans is as durable as English. As a highly developed minority 
language, respected globally academically for its rapid scientific and 
cultural development, it will outlive the EFF and all the barbarians who 
want to destroy it. If students really want an issue, they could start by 
pressurising government to put money into the development of black 
languages just like the Afrikaner establishment is doing with their 
language and cultural festivals.%” 


In addition to the excesses of “woke” ideology, Rhoda blamed a left-wing 
backlash against the Democratic Alliance Students Organisation (DASO), 
which had won student council elections on a number of campuses, with 
votes from a predominantly black electorate. She wrote: 


Students [at UWC] also assaulted a female security officer whom they 
held at knife-point and another who was held hostage. UWC’s fire and 
medical officer had to be rushed to hospital. The wanton destruction and 
taunting of police have elicited an un-assuaged anger among many of 
us who have been central in the formation of UWC as a non-racial, non- 
sexist institution. 


Buses have been torched at UWG; residences set alight; and at Wits and 
Fort Hare shops were looted and books burned. And so from UCT to Wits 
protests have spread to other black campuses, either in solidarity with 
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the demand for free education or simply because protesting is fun - 
especially when exams are around the corner. 


Initial claims that the free education campaign would be peaceful, were 
absolute hogwash. Anyone with common sense would have known that 
the uncompromising brinkmanship and unwillingness to negotiate with 
university managements like adults would ultimately end in chaos and 
violence. 


A direct response to the RhodesMustFall campaign and the dominance 
of Black Consciousness ideology that spearheaded this movement, it is 
about political competition with DASO’s ascendancy on campuses across 
the country. 


She also argued that at UWC in particular, there were racial tensions 
between black and Coloured students. While the Coloured students, she 
said, had ceded leadership roles to African students, the latter had not 
reciprocated. “African hegemony is increasingly pissing those of us off 
who believed in majority rule,” she wrote, provocatively.*? 


She warned that South African universities were in danger of 
becoming as intolerant as American campuses, which “have swung so far 
to the left that they have become intolerant of what they construe to be 
conservative ideas. The banning of conservative academics has become 
commonplace, with many universities willfully refusing to protect political 
speakers considered beyond the pale.” And elite universities, she noted, 
were just as guilty as lower-tier institutions.°° In that way, she identified 
the Fallist movement as part of a broader global challenge to academic 
institutions, and the idea of the West itself.” 
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There were a few academic leaders in South Africa who stood up to 
the mob: Jonathan Jansen, the rector of the University of the Free State; 
and Adam Habib, the vice-chancellor of Wits University. Rhoda had 
clashed with Habib in the past, particularly over the issue of Israel, when 
the University of Johannesburg decided to boycott its sister institution 
in Israel, Ben Gurion University. Years later, when anti-Israel students 
attacked a concert by a visiting Israeli pianist, and Habib, now at Wits, 
struggled to restore order, Rhoda gloated: “Habib is now in the hot seat, 
shouted down by the very thugs who learnt from him. ... An anti-Israel 
band-wagoner of note, Habib is getting his just desserts.” 6 But a few years 
later, Habib’s courage against the Fallists earned her praise. “A committed 
activist, he has dedicated virtually his whole life to the liberation 
struggle while many of these young revolutionaries were in nappies,” 
she wrote.® In a subsequent column, she added that Habib’s “refusal to 
succumb to hooliganism is informed by his own historic commitment to 
a transformed SA and his continuing contribution to a democratic and 
constitutional state.” She called him “the person of the year” in 2016 
(original emphasis).°° Most administrators, however, capitulated, leaving 
higher education in disarray. 


Rhoda’s early warnings had gone unheeded, and South 
African academia had paid the price for its fear, complacency, and 
political correctness. 


Long before the orgy of Fallist violence, in 2009 Rhodajoined the governing 
boardof Stellenbosch University, one of the country’s remaining Afrikaans- 
language institutions. It was a move that, she hoped, would allow her to 
defend the principles of academic excellence that UCT and other tertiary 
institutions had sacrificed to politics and political correctness. 

Whereas UCT was set in the midst of the city, albeit ona mountainside 
above it, Stellenbosch is a rural campus, an hour’s drive away, nestled in 
the rolling hills of the wine region of the Western Cape. With its Cape Dutch 


interconnected world, influences flow in both directions, and activists 
adopt tactics and rhetoric from each other with relative ease. 
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buildings and bucolic atmosphere, Stellenbosch resembled an American 
college town. 


Unlike American college towns, which had traditionally been centers 
of liberal and radical thought, Stellenbosch was a bastion of conservatism 
for generations. Many of South Africa’s leading Afrikaans figures studied 
there, andthe campus, like other Afrikaans universities, had been generally 
pro-apartheid, in contrast to the more dissenting English institutions. 


Post-apartheid, Stellenbosch had mellowed considerably. But it 
clung to its Afrikaans curriculum, both for reasons of cultural preservation 
and academic excellence. Because Afrikaans was unpopular among many 
black students, the linguistic barrier was a deterrent to applications 
from all but the best matriculants. As such, its standards remained high. 
Notably, the use of Afrikaans also gave Coloured students a foothold, in 
theory, that they would not have at elite English institutions, since many 
spoke it as a first language. 


In a lecture on Human Rights Day at Stellenbosch in 2006, Rhoda 
dealt with the language issue in a nuanced way. The university ought not 
use language as a barrier to keep out black students and retain the culture 
of the apartheid past, she argued; but nor should it bow to the whims to 
students who applied to Stellenbosch knowing full well that the medium 
of instruction was Afrikaans. 


She called for further study into the question of how Afrikaans 
affected campus life — and for “a multi-dimensional understanding of 
what it means to be Afrikaans,” one that would embrace both black and 
white speakers, from all over the political spectrum. 


Above all, Rhoda hoped that Stellenbosch would hold out against 
the general decline of other South African universities. In 2013, she would 
observe: “The problem is not just the poor students; it is also about the 
quality of the teachers and teaching at schools, colleges and universities. 
In this, our universities mirror very much what is wrong with the public 
sector.” 67 Stellenbosch, which stood apart from the political and cultural 
mainstream, had a better chance of success than most. 

Over time, however, Stellenbosch faced increasing pressure to 
add more English classes, thanks to demand from black applicants, who 
formed a small percentage of the student population, and pressure from 
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the national government. (The Western Cape province was run since 2009 
by the DA, which favored protecting Afrikaans institutions, as well as 
those preserving other official languages.) 


Rhoda accepted that, but soon found that even Stellenbosch could 
not find the courage to challenge the racial dogmas of the new order. When 
the university faced a decision between two candidates for the position 
of Dean of Military Science, it had narrowed the search down to two 
applicants: one, a white applicant from a U.S. military academy who had 
written twelve books, had published many articles in accredited journals, 
and had trained at top military institutions throughout the world; the 
other, Samuel Tshehla, had been the acting dean. 


As the Cape Times reported the episode: 


Academic Rhoda Kadalie has resigned from the Stellenbosch University 
council because she said it was racist in its appointment of a new dean of 
the Faculty of Military Science, chosen by a two-thirds majority. 


Kadalie told the Cape Times that Tshehla had been appointed because he 
was black, despite being unqualified for the position. 


“Two candidates were discussed. Two candidates were proposed for 
appointment. And they chose the weaker one. One candidate is head, 
shoulders and body over the other.” 


Asked whether the council had appointed Tshehla because of his race, 
Kadalie said: “Yes. Definitely. I understand the need for affirmative 
action, but you can headhunt someone more appropriate.”° 


Rhoda’s resignation shocked the university, but she was lauded by the 
public. It was virtually unheard of for a black person — indeed, a black 
woman — to sacrifice her own position on principle because she believed 
a white man had been treated unfairly. This was the essence of the “non- 
racism” to which the new South Africa was theoretically committed, and 
which it had quickly abandoned. 


Tony Leon, withwhom Rhoda remained friends, quipped sardonically 
to her that she was “running out of things from which to resign.” ® But 
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others admired her defiance as one South African institution after another 
bowed before the altar of political correctness. 


One observer who was awestruck by Rhoda’s defiance was Justa 
Niemand, the assertive CEO of African Sun Media, a scholarly press 
affiliated with, but independent from, Stellenbosch University itself. 
She reached out to Rhoda, shortly after the latter had resigned from 
Stellenbosch, seeing in Rhoda a kindred spirit of female resistance to the 
still-powerful male establishment of the Afrikaans-speaking world. The 
two soon became fast friends, taking holidays together and sharing their 
daily struggles. Niemand herself would resign in 2019, in protest, from 
the companies she had founded, exasperated by the constant challenges 
of operating alongside what she described as the white male-dominated 
university management. She drew on Rhoda’s courage and example in 
walking away from what she had built up over a period of 16 years, realizing 
that the rules of engagement with the university were not going to change 
any time soon. 


Rhoda did not need to be involved in the governance of major 
institutions to have an impact on the lives of ordinary South Africans. 
She frequently went to great lengths to help people — especially young 
women, whom Rhoda often mentored. Several of the employees and 
interns who worked for her at Impumelelo noted how many lessons they 
had learned from her — about service, about writing, and about life. One 
former employee made a list for Rhoda of the “firsts” she had experienced 
while working for Rhoda: “1. My first job, boss, office, business card, 
paycheck & tax return; 2. My first car; 3. My first office romance; 4. My 
first work/study adventure; 5. My first publisher.” She added that Rhoda 
had also shown her that “Feminists can be cool,” and taught her “The art 
of profanity.””° 

Often, Rhoda went to extraordinary lengths to help complete 
strangers. Julia, Rhoda’s daughter, recalled an incident when she and her 
mother were driving in Cape Town during a rainstorm ona Saturday night. 
They saw a newspaper vendor at a traffic light, selling the new edition of 
the Sunday Times, which went on sale Saturday evenings. He was shivering 
in the cold, bracing himself against the Cape storm. Rhoda reached into 
her purse and bought his entire stack of newspapers so that he could go 
home. Then she and Julia drove around their neighborhood, dropping 
newspapers on neighbors’ doorsteps. 

Julia also recalled another case — that of Rhoda’s hairdresser, 
Marvin. He worked at the salon in the Coloured suburb of Athlone to which 
Rhoda faithfully went every week to have her hair done by one of the gay 
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hairdressers — the “moffies” — who worked there, and for whom her 
coarse hair was familiar. Marvin was HIV-positive and contracted full- 
blown Aids; he began wasting away physically. Rhoda invited him to stay, 
for free, in the apartment on the ground floor of her house. She nursed him 
and helped connect him to gay friends of hers who were also doctors and 
could treat his condition with sensitivity and care. 


Initially, Rhoda and Julia expected Marvin to stay for his last few 
months, or weeks, and pass away peacefully. But he rallied and walked 
out, revived, to resume his life, enjoying several more years before finally 
passing away when Julia was away at college. 


Marvin was not the only person for whom a stay in Rhoda’s 
downstairs flat was life-changing. In the late 1990s, when she was still on 
the Human Rights Commission, Rhoda took in a troubled teenager named 
Lisa Sasha Robertson-Smith, who had been the victim of sexual violence. 
Robertson-Smith would later recall that when Rhoda intervened, “I was 
at a crossroads in my life where I could go either way. There was a harder 
path that I could take, and that was the path that I was on.” 


She would go on to spend a year living with Rhoda and Julia, then 
entering her own teenage years. “Rhoda showed me my potential,” Lisa 
said, “and she was the first person to have seen any sort of potential 
in me.” 


At the time, Lisa was in standard nine, or eleventh grade. She was 15 
years old, going on 16. One day, she was walking home from school in the 
Coloured township where she lived, and she was attacked and raped. Her 
family was furious, but said that she bore some of the blame, even though 
she was simply wearing her school uniform: she must have asked for it, 
they said. 


The rapist was eventually caught, and turned out to be a serial 
offender. Many girls came forward as victims. But Lisa was reluctant to 
testify. “I didn’t want to have anything to do with the case, it was over 
and done with, I didn’t feel the need to want to rehash what I had gone 
through,” she recalled. 


Despite her family’s unsympathetic reaction to the initial assault, 
Lisa’s mother insisted that she testify against her attacker. Somehow, she 
came up with the idea of enlisting Rhoda to convince her daughter to go 
to court. At the time, Rhoda was a highly visible public figure, well known 
for intervening in human rights abuses, and her mother seemed to believe 
Rhoda would convince Lisa to testify. 
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“T had never met Rhoda before in my life,” Lisa recalled. “And 
Rhoda at that point was the Human Rights Commissioner. And we went to 
Rhoda’s office. My mother was more interested in what she wanted. Rhoda 
pulled me aside, and told my mother she needed to speak to me alone. She 
told me: ‘Ultimately, the decision is up to you.’ And I said, ‘I don’t want to 
go through with this, I don’t want to testify.’” 


Rhoda told Lisa’s mother that she would have to accept her 
daughter’s decision. They went home, but Lisa never forgot Rhoda’s 
trust in her judgment, and the two stayed in touch through the various 
tumultuous changes in Lisa’s life. At one point, she left home to live with 
an aunt, but when her aunt emigrated, she had to move back with her 
mother, who became “physically, emotionally, and mentally abusive.” 
Lisa turned to Rhoda for help, and Rhoda invited her to move in with her 
in University Estate. To Lisa’s surprise, her mother agreed, “and off I went 
and I stayed with Rhoda.” 


At first, Lisa recalled, she experienced a profound sense of culture 
shock. “Coming from the background that I did, the adjustment into — 
this is going to sound funny — civilized society was not something I was 
accustomed to,” she recalled. “I was accustomed to being devious, doing 
things behind my mother’s back — it didn’t matter what I did, I was going 
to get a beating anyway. 

“Rhoda offered a rewards system. The better I did academically, 
the more freedom I would have. She asked me about my homework, she 
invested in my projects, asking what I needed, and generally helping me.” 
Rhoda also packed school lunches — “yummy stuff” — for Lisa, who had 
gone hungry at school for years. And her school immediately noticed a 
difference in her performance: “The comments from my school was that 
they could see the difference in me academically.” 


Rhoda encouraged Lisa in other ways as well. One of her favorite 
memories, Lisa recalled, was when Rhoda took her and Julia to the Spier 
wine estate, and to the small town of Darling to watch drag queen Pieter 
Dirk-Uys — stage name, Evita Perron — perform at his own theater. Lisaso 
enjoyed the experience that she applied for a job. “I started working on the 
Spier train after that, and actually earning an income,” she recalled. “They 
said, if you want to continue working, you need to focus academically. And 
if I stepped out of line, which was quite often, there would be no hidings, 
there would be things like groundings.” 

In addition, Rhoda took Lisa along with her daughter to social events 
in the city, as she hobnobbed with Cape Town’s political and cultural 
elite. “Rhoda showed me a different side of society, where we went to 
events where your picture was in the paper,” Lisa recalled fondly. “Rhoda 
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taught me culture. I came from an area in Cape Town that is known for 
gangsterism and drugs.” At first, Lisa was reluctant to immerse herself 
in new experiences. But “Rhoda was a person that encouraged me to 
experience things, try everything at least once.” 


The good times were not to last, though: Lisa still tested Rhoda’s 
boundaries, taking an interest in boys, and parties, that Rhoda felt was 
unhealthy, and that set a poor example for Julia. “Things went pear- 
shaped,” Lisa recalled, “when I got given a little bit too much freedom, 
and I had a diary that I wrote in code. ... Rhoda basically found the diary 
and what I had written, and felt that I wouldn’t be the best of influences 
on Julia if I continued staying there.” 


Rhoda decided that Lisahad to leave. “And if I lookbackin hindsight,” 
Lisa reflected, “I can completely understand where Rhoda was coming 
from, because having someone like me around her daughter would not 
have been in Julia’s best interests. So I went back to my mother.” 


Even back at her mother’s home, however, Lisa continued to feel 
Rhoda’s influence. “Rhoda asking me to go back to my parents was a huge 
wake-up call to me,” she recalled, because I had been given an amazing 
opportunity, and because of my shit ways I blew it. And after that I took 
control of my life, and I went from strength to strength.” 


Lisa became determined to succeed. Rhoda had shown her that a 
better life was possible, and she was determined to achieve it. “I didn’t 
have funds to study after school,” Lisa said. “So, straight from school, I 
went into a working environment, and I ended up in a project manager 
position, overseeing meetings, conferences, and events for some of the 
biggest companies in the world.” Soon, Lisa bought her own home; she 
bought a second one at the age of 27. She fell in love, married, and built a 
stable and successful family, raising two children — one boy, and one girl. 


“T would regard myself as successful, considering where I come 
from. It’s been a long road, but I believe everything in life happens for a 
reason. And Rhoda was the major reason. ... 


“Rhoda was a strong, single parent that was highly successful, and 
she did it on her own, through hard work. And she instilled that in me. And 
Rhoda was the first one that said to me that there’s nothing that I can’t 
do, [though] I came from a background where I doubted myself my entire 
life. And I took that mindset — that I can achieve anything that I put my 
mind to. 


“T am not a feminist in any way or form, but I do believe women like 
Rhoda, who show the rest of women that we don’t have to be docile. We 
have fought exceptionally hard for quality in the country. I, as a woman, 
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learned that anything a man can do, I can do. And that is the attitude that 
I carried with me throughout my life. 


“Pm the Rhoda for my children. If I look at the way that I chose to 
parent my children, it was based on the way that Rhoda parented me, 
where there was time invested as a parent. 


“My son is twelve. I say that any girl that ends up marrying him is 
going to be very lucky, because he’s such a sweetheart. My daughter’s 18 
— she’s everything that a mother could ask for.” 


“And the way that I raised her was what I saw Rhoda do — she always 
tells her friends that I’m her best friend. We’ve got avery open relationship. 
I took the same approach with her: you work hard academically, you get 
more freedom; you don’t get the results, we’re going to have a problem,” 
Lisa explained. 


“Tm really glad to say that all the people who have had a major 
[positive] influence in my life have all been female. And it started 
with Rhoda. 


“Rhoda’s just an amazing woman. And she’s done it all, and she’s 
had it all. 


“T think that anybody that doesn’t have a Rhoda in their life is 
missing out.” 

Rhoda was constantly helping others — often, as in Lisa’s case, 
complete strangers. She would visit elderly neighbors whose children 
had emigrated and had no one to attend to their well-being. She would 
check in on former interns and employees. She gave thousands of rands to 
friends and relatives who asked for help. She would give advice to friends 
in need — often unsolicited, and usually right. 


Chris Mingo also recalled Rhoda’s generosity to the people around 
her — almost to a fault. “She was so generous on a personal level that 
people took advantage of it.” On one occasion, he recalled, she loaned a car 
registered in Impumelelo’s name to the son of a staff member. Years later, 
when she was preparing to leave for America, Rhoda tried to dispose of the 
car, only to find it had countless outstanding traffic fines. He credited her 
with his own personal and professional development: “I am today what I 
am because of what she taught me.” 


Most of Rhoda’s contributions to others passed quietly, without 
wider notice or publicity. Rhoda rarely drew attention to them, except 
when doing so served a larger purpose. In one case, she told the story of a 


72 Chris Mingo, quoted by Soyiso Maliti. “Tributes stream in for ‘fearless’ 
rights champion.” Echo, 21 Apr. 2022. p.6. 
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petrol (gasoline) station attendant whom she had helped pursue a career 
in law: 


I met Glin [Loggenberg] at the Orange Street Service Station, where 
I regularly buy groceries and fill my car with petrol. He started off as 
a petrol attendant, then became cashier, and then was promoted to 
manager of the store. I used to greet him and have casual chats, and Glin 
would carry my bags to the car. 


We started talking politics, and then proceeded to talk about his 
education. At the time he was studying part-time through Unisa for a 
BJuris and is now studying for his LLB. As a former academic, I used to 
encourage him to persevere regardless and kept track of his studies. I 
shall never forget. Once I promised to buy him a dictionary if he passed 
his exam. After the exam he told me disappointedly that he had failed. I 
gave him the dictionary, nevertheless. He could so easily have lied. 


Last week, his colleagues at the garage asked me to call Glin urgently. 
When I called him he asked me if I could write a letter of reference for 
him in support of his application to be candidate attorney for a law firm 
in Claremont. That request made my day. Glin Loggenberg epitomises 
the essence of determination to rise above his circumstances. Working 
long hours, over weekends and studying at the same time was not easy 
but he persevered regardless. 


Petrol attendants are the lowest-paid workers in the country, with 
very little labour legislation to protect them. They work under the most 
unsafe working conditions in the country but through all of this Glin was 
focused and determined to succeed.” 


Rhoda contrasted Glin’s hard work with the selfishness of the country’s 
political class: “I have had the most interesting political discussions 
with Glin and even encouraged him to go into politics, just to escape his 
circumstances. He could so easily have become a ward councillor or an MP 
but Glin had nobler ambitions, to become a lawyer through hard work. 
Entitlement was not his game.”73 


But her own altruism, and that of countless other South Africans, 
often seemed swamped by the scale of mismanagement, corruption, 
and anarchy in South Africa. While the poor continued to suffer, the new 
governing elite helped itself to lucrative opportunities and junkets at the 


73 Rhoda Kadalie. “What Glin Loggenberg could teach SA’s politicians.” 
Business Day, 16 Nov. 2006. p. 19. 
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taxpayers’ expense. After one such episode was exposed — a luxury Cape 
Town weekend for 75 senior government officials, paid for by the State 
Information Technology Agency — Rhoda commented: “The vast, vast 
majority of South Africans live in abject poverty and I am truly astounded 
that any member of our government can justify accepting a luxury weekend 
like this, particularly from a company that was set up by the government 
to provide services for the government.” 


The one government department that seemed to function effectively 
was the tax collection agency, the South African Revenue Service (SARS), 
of which Rhoda wrote that the only reason the ANC did not interfere with 
its operations was that the government and the ruling party wanted “to 
extract as much tax from the public as they can.” 


Rhoda also despaired of seeing progress for women in South Africa, 
except among those whom she was able to help through Impumelelo or 
through her own personal intervention. In 2007, looking back at more 
than a decade since United Nations’ Fourth World Conference on Women 
in Beijing, China — which then-First Lady Hillary Clinton had attended, 
amid much fanfare — Rhoda declared that South Africa had, if anything, 
moved backward: 


More than 10 years on, we can justifiably ask what the significance was 
of convening 40000 delegates to adopt a global platform for action, 
when conditions for women have since deteriorated and when women 
in government and Parliament have become as self-serving as the men 
who govern us; when the maternal mortality rate in sub-Saharan Africa 
is the equivalent of three jumbo jets going down every day? 


Have the strategies advanced in Beijing to improve the status of women 
had any effect in this country? A critical review of 12 areas of concern 
discussed at Beijing lamentably show that no such thing has happened. 
The intention to address certain focal areas needed not only substantial 
resources but political will, which is acommodity feminists always claim 
they have in vast amounts. 


74 Rhoda Kadalie, quoted in “South Africa; Officials Riding High on the 
Hog.” Cape Argus, 1 Apr. 2007. 

75 Rhoda Kadalie. “Tax collection in itself really nothing to crow about.” 
Business Day, 8 Mar. 2007. p. 15. 
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Just last Thursday, [the television show] Top Billing nauseatingly 
featured the Queen BEE kugels’° giving a party in honour of President 
Thabo Mbeki’s birthday and repeatedly thanking him, with no irony, for 
what he’d done for them and for his inclusion of women in the power 
echelons of society. And they were right - Mbeki did much to empower a 
small sector of women through black economic empowerment, through 
access to Parliament through the proportional representative electoral 
system and through their co-option on the grounds of vested interests. 


This image is wonderfully captured by feminists Amina Mama and Pumla 
Gqola, who say our empowered women “submit to the patriarchal ‘cult 
of femininity’”. 

Academic theorist Shireen Hassim notes: “Changing inequities in social 
and economic power will require not just the increased representation 
of women within the state, but also the increased and assertive 
representation of poor women within the state, as well as a strong 
feminist movement outside the state.” 


For as long as we have the schism between female protest action outside 
of the state by communities gatvol [fed up] with poor service delivery, 
and female inaction in Parliament and government where it matters, 
the gender question will remain that, a question, and the seizure of 
power, rather than empowerment, a more promising option.” 


For women (and men) with education and skills, emigration was a more 
attractive option than waiting for South Africa to become safer, or to provide 
better opportunities. A year earlier, Rhoda had written a column in which 
she had warned that the ANC was creating a “new diaspora” of exiles from 
the country. Just as skilled black South Africans had to leave the country 
to pursue their careers under apartheid, now skilled white, Coloured, and 
Indian South Africans were being pushed to seek opportunities elsewhere 
because of aggressive affirmative action policies.” 


Rhoda also felt pessimistic about the country’s education system, 
and its ability to train future leaders who could turn South Africa around. 


76 A “kugel” is a potato or noodle cake, in Yiddish. The term, which has 
escaped the South African Jewish community and entered wider use, 
refers to an opulent woman, the South African equivalent of the “Jewish 
American Princess,” but not necessarily in a pejorative way. 

77 Rhoda Kadalie. “Sisters in power give ordinary SA women little joy.” 
Business Day, 12 Jul. 2007. p. 9. 

78 Rhoda Kadalie. “ANC creates new diaspora with race-based laws.” 
Business Day, 30 Sep. 2004. 
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After meeting with a group of top recent graduates from local universities 
in 2007, she recorded in her diary: “Was astounded at low level of 
understanding of global and national politics, even though many are 
extremely bright.” She found them insufficiently critical in their thinking 
— too “sweet” and “syrupy” to challenge the dogmas and the leaders who 
were failing them.” 


Rhoda’s own daughter, Julia, had begun to look abroad for her 
education. Rhoda’s battles on the UCT council, and the underwhelming 
experiences of some of her own friends at UCT, motivated her to apply 
to Harvard University, where she was accepted by late 2004. She began 
her studies in September 2005, and was instantly exposed to the world’s 
foremost scholars. For example, she was accepted into a small freshman 
seminar by then-Harvard President Lawrence Summers, who had been 
President Bill Clinton’s treasury secretary. 


Following Julia’s departure for Harvard, Rhoda returned to the 
theme of emigration. In a column defending white South Africans who 
chose to leave the country, she wrote: 


I am convinced that most whites who leave do not want to go and that 
they feel driven out by crime and affirmative action. We forget that it is 
government’s duty to create the kind of society in which people want 
to stay and contribute. And there are many who do stay at great cost 
to themselves. A sound case for affirmative action can be made when 
properly applied, but when vacancies in the public sector amount to 
thousands, government has to find ways to seriously stem the tide of 
current emigration levels. 


Unlike many of us who do not have the option to leave, or who choose 
the beauty of SA above our safety, others choose life and freedom and I 
certainly do not blame them for it.°° 


She concluded: “My daughter is well on her way to becoming a villain.” 
And soon, Rhoda began to contemplate joining her. 


79 Rhoda Kadalie. Diary entry, 23 Jul. 2007. 
80 Rhoda Kadalie. “We cannot dismiss reasons whites give for leaving.” 
Business Day, 5 Oct. 2006. 
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“It is so typical of liberals both here and abroad to point out Donald 
Trump’s flaws and say nothing about Hillary Clinton’s corruption. Yet 
here Zuma’s corruption is condemned from the rooftops by the liberals. 
To them conservative equals evil yet they support liberal policies in 
SA which mostly align with Republican policies except on some social 
issues. The lack of intellectual engagement is part of the national 
dumbing down trend that seems to affect so many.” 


Of all Rhoda Kadalie’s controversial political stances, none puzzled 
observers — and close friends — as much as her support for U.S. President 
stian moral life 


There has been a remarkable renaissance or revival in trinitarian studies 
over the last few decades. It is not the intention in this paper to trace 
the genesis of this development or to highlight possible reasons for 
this revival, but rather to call attention to the promise and problems of 
relating the doctrine of the Trinity to the Christian moral life. Many of 
the recent studies in trinitarian theology have attempted consciously to 
relate the Trinity to Christian practice. Catherine LaCugna, for instance, 
writes in the introduction of her book God For Us (meaningfully subtitled 
The Trinity and Christian Life) that the doctrine of the Trinity ‘is ultimately 
a practical doctrine with radical consequences for Christian life’.! 


This concern for Christian practice is also evident in two more 
recent studies, namely David Cunningham’s book These Three Are One 
(subtitled The Practice of Trinitarian Theology) and Paul Fiddes’s book 
Participating in God (subtitled A Pastoral Doctrine of the Trinity).? This paper 
is by and large a searching engagement with the latter two studies. 


While the constructive proposals of the different theologians writing 
on the doctrine of the Trinity today lead in different directions, there does 
seem to be a near consensus that a more relational understanding of the 
Triune God has enormous potential for a re-thinking of, for instance, 


1 LaCugna 1991:1. The pathos of LaCugna’s book is well portrayed when 
she writes: ‘The doctrine of the Trinity is God’s intimate communion 
with us through Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit. As such, it isan eminently 
practical doctrine with far-reaching consequences for Christian life. By 
connecting the doctrine of the Trinity with the concrete language and 
images of the Bible, creeds, and liturgy, the Christian doctrine of God 
can be reconnected with other areas of theology, as well as to ethics, 
spirituality, and the life of the church’ (ix). 

2 Cunningham 1998; Fiddes 2001. These more explicit references to 
Christian practice do not mean that other studies do not aim at the 
Christian life, but the explicit reference does point to the conscious 
attempt to relate the doctrine to the Christian life. 
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our views on anthropology, ecclesiology and ethics. It is often argued 
that a relational understanding of the Trinity challenges the modern cult 
of the individual and helps us to understand ourselves not as isolated 
individuals, but as persons-in-relation. It furthermore seems to promise 
to relate identity and otherness in a way that embraces pluralism. 
The emphasis on relationality also fits well with certain postmodern 
sensibilities that shy away from fixed categories. According to many 
theologians, a relational view of the Trinity points to a more egalitarian 
ecclesiology in which relationships of domination are exposed and the 
church is drawn to a praxis of justice. As a result of the relationships in 
the Triune Life being self-giving and other-receiving relationships, it 
is also argued that a relational understanding serves as inspiration for 
lives of just generosity and hospitable love. 


A so-called relational understanding of the Triune God thus 
seemingly holds promise to help us imagine or re-imagine God in such 
a way that we may view ourselves, others and creation differently. Given 
the challenges of the South(ern) African situation, it seems to point to 
matters of major importance. But, acknowledging this, the task still 
remains to clarify what such a relational understanding of the Triune God 
entails, and to reflect on how we relate such a more relational doctrine of 
the Trinity to the Christian (moral) life. 


While these questions may seem to point in the direction of 
technicalities, it is of great importance to think about them in order 
to reflect on the moral life, not merely in terms of philosophical, 
psychological or sociological categories, but theologically — that means, 
among other things, with reference to the doctrine of God. The recent 
ecumenical reconsideration of the filioque controversy has to do with the 
recognition of a relational understanding of the Divine life.4 In this paper 
I would like to affirm as well as qualify such a relational understanding of 
the Triune God by reflection on the notion of participation. 


3 Among the many studies in trinitarian theology that make some kind 
of plea for a stronger relational understanding of the Trinity, and not 
mentioned so far in this paper, see Moltmann 1981; Boff 1988; Gunton 
1991; Jenson 1997; Jüngel 1976; Johnson 1992; Peters 1993; Torrance 
1995; Volf 1998. 

4 See, for instance, Peters 1993:63. See also Schwöbel 1995:4. In his 
contribution elsewhere in this volume, Bernd Oberdorfer also pointed to 
the fact that the question of the filioque is a question on the hermeneutics 
of trinitarian theology. 
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2. Imitation, imagination and participation 

How do we relate the doctrine of the Trinity to Christian ethics? Or stated 
in more personal terms: how do we relate the Triune life to the Christian 
life? One possible answer to this question is to argue that the Triune 
life serves as model for the Christian life. Though there is some possible 
biblical warrant for such an approach,’ it seems to be highly problematic 
to limit the moral life to such an ethic of imitation. Such an ethic of 
imitation fails to take the discontinuity between God’s identity and our 
identities seriously. What is meant by ‘person’ or ‘relation’ within the 
Triune life cannot to be equated uncritically with what we understand 
about human personhood or relationality. Such a discontinuity points 
to the importance of a hermeneutical task that is marked by struggle, 
interpretation, ambiguity and embodiment. While an ethic of imitation 
does help us to find continuity between God’s Triune life and our lives, 
its failure to deal adequately with discontinuity ultimately turns the 
moral life into a cold ideal or hard law. In the process it does not only 
fail to take seriously the complexities of being human, but also leaves 
insufficient room for grace and gratitude. 


With regard to trinitarian theology, there is a real temptation to 
speculate about analogies between God’s inner trinitarian life and our 
vision for personhood, the church and society. While such attempts are 
rhetorically powerful, they are nevertheless theologically suspect. These 
cautionary remarks do not mean that we are doomed to silence with 
regard to the continuities between God’s identity and ours, or that we 
can disregard biblical texts that seem to speak the language of imitation. 
They do, however, point to the dangers of using the notion of imitation 
in an uncritical way when relating the doctrine of the Triune God to the 
Christian moral life.° As Christoph Schwobel writes: 


5 For instance, ‘You shall be holy as I am Holy’ (Lev 11:44,45) and ‘Be 
perfect, therefore, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matt 5:48). 

6 In his article ‘The Trinity Is Our Social Program’ (1998), Miroslav Volf, 
in reflecting on a statement by Nicholas Federov, points to two equally 
unattractive options, the one consisting in seeking to imitate the Triune 
God with blatant disregard for the fact that we are not God and the 
other consisting in respecting our creaturely difference but failing our 
most proper human calling to be like God (Volf 1998:404, 405). Volf 
continues: ‘Between “copying God in all respects” and “not copying God 
at all” lies the widely open space of human responsibility which consists 
in “copying God in some respects’’ (Volf 1998:405). Volf acknowledge 
that there are limits to the correspondences between the Triune God and 
humans. He does not believe that the doctrine of the Trinity provides a 
social programme, but argues that it does contain the contours of the 
ultimate normative end to which all social programmes should strive 
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The relationship between our views of God and our views on the order 
of personal and social relationships is complex. It would be theologically 
disastrous if one criticizes the projection of certain views of the divine 
nature on the order of human society for its alienating effects, and then 
proceeds by projecting a view of desirable human relationships on the 
divine being.” 


Given this critique of the notion of imitation, it can be argued that 
the notion of imagination is more adequate for making the link between 
the Triune life and the Christian moral life. The images, metaphors and 
stories of the Triune God’s dealings with creation inspire Christian moral 
imaginations in a way that enables a different construal of the world. 
For some, such a link between imagination and ethics will be problematic 
— especially for those who espouse certain modernistic ethical theories. 
For them, the focus on imagination will seem to be subjective, arbitrary 
and non-rational. These modernistic moral theories, however, have 
been highly criticised in recent moral discourse.* The plea for the 
moral importance of the identity of the moral agent enables a broader 
understanding of ethics that creates the space to integrate imagination 
more fully into our understanding of the moral life. Such a plea for the 
moral importance of imagination has, among other things, the potential 
for a more constructive linking of goodness and beauty, or ethics and 
aesthetics.’ 


While such a link between imagination and the moral life seems 
of paramount importance, imagination (understood in a certain way) 
does seem to have limitations as a moral category. It can lead to an 
individualistic, disembodied view of the moral life that separates 
imagination from Christian practices, or points to the importance of 
creative genius in such a way that the isolated, autonomous self of 
the Enlightenment remains intact. Imagination as a moral notion 
certainly has value as a critique of the subject—object dichotomy of the 
Enlightenment, but it needs qualification. 


(Volf 1998:406). Hence his use of the term ‘social vision’. In his book 

After Our Likeness: The Church as the Image of the Trinity (1998), Volf gives 

a more elaborate discussion of his plea that there is broken creaturely 

correspondence between the Triune God and humanity. See especially 

191—220. 

Schwöbel 1995:11. 

See, for instance, MacIntyre 1981, Taylor 1989 and Hauerwas 1983. 

9 For a reflection on the importance of imagination for Christian ethics, 
see my article ‘Etiek as Optiek? Oor die rol van beelde en verbeelding in 
die Christelike morele lewe’ (Vosloo 2004). 


con 
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Given the limitations of certain constructions of the notions 
of imitation and imagination for providing a link between the Triune 
life and the Christian moral life, we can ask whether the notion of 
participation is not a more adequate notion. The Christian moral life is not 
merely about imitating or imagining differently, but about participation 
in the life of the Triune God. Therefore the Triune life is not merely a 
model or inspiration, but also the source that enables a Christian moral 
life. This does not deny the importance of imagination, but it does qualify 
the faithful Christian imagination as being a participatory imagination or, 
put differently, an imaginative participation. Such a view of the Christian 
moral imagination as a participatory imagination challenges the less 
helpful strands of modern ethical theory and holds the potential to give 
a more adequate account of the relationship between the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Christian moral life. 


This notion of participation, however, needs further explanation 
and qualification. The rest of this contribution involves aconversation with 
two recent studies that explicitly make use of the notion of participation, 
as well as with Dietrich Bonhoeffer, in whose work the notion of 
participation plays a more implicit, albeit important, role. 


3. Challenging the relational consensus: David Cunningham 


The so-called current ‘relational consensus’ in trinitarian theology 
has been challenged recently by David Cunningham. Cunningham is 
an American theologian and the author of an award-winning book 
entitled Faithful Persuasion (on the theme of rhetoric). In 1998 his already 
mentioned book These Three are One: The Practice of Trinitarian Theology 
was published and in this book, as well as in a published article, he 
challenges the so-called ‘relational consensus’ by proposing a move from 
relationality to participation. 


Cunningham argues that it is difficult for us to imagine relationships 
without establishing the independent existence of two or more entities. 
This is problematic for the Three (a term that Cunningham favours 
for the Triune God). In God, argues Cunningham, there are not three 
‘somethings’ who ‘decide’ to come into relation with one another, but 
the Three are wholly constituted by this relationality; they are ‘relation 
without remainder,’ or to quote Nicholas Lash, ‘while we “have” 
relations, God is the relations that God has.’" The references by many 
contemporary theologians to relationality still recall for him an image 


10 Cunningham 1998. 
11 Cunningham (note 612) 8. 
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of three individuals.” The problem for Cunningham is that, while these 
writers believe that the doctrine of the Trinity can act as a hedge between 
the individualism and privatisation of ourmodern/post-modern culture, it 
still employs language that is easily co-opted into that very individualistic 
framework. Therefore a relational ontology does not replace an ontology 
of substance, but simply makes it more palatable for an audience that 
has become somewhat jaded about sweeping metaphysical claims. It is 
clear that Cunningham is sympathetic to attempts like those of John 
Milbank to create a ‘theology without substance’ (to evoke an influential 
two-part article by Milbank) or Jean-Luc Marion to describe a ‘God 
without Being’ (to give the English title of one of Marion’s books). 
Cunningham joins this chorus by claiming that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is an overcoming of ontology. Instead of underwriting an ontology of 
substance, ‘the doctrine of the Trinity helps us to understand God not as 
being, but as harmonious difference, superabundant donation and self- 
abandoning love’. 


In his move away from the language of substance or ontology, 
Cunningham draws on the current revival of the category of virtue in 
moral philosophy and theological ethics. Cunningham construes virtue 
as naming the dispositions that God has by nature and in which we 
participate by grace. In the light of this, Cunningham calls attention to 
certain ‘trinitarian virtues’. These trinitarian virtues are characteristics 
of the triune God that are freely bestowed on us as gifts. In his book These 
Three Are One, Cunningham discusses three of these ‘trinitarian virtues’, 
which he calls polyphony, participation and particularity. He develops 
these notions at length and relates them to certain Christian practices. 


I would like to call attention to the second of these trinitarian 
virtues, namely participation. As mentioned, Cunningham emphasises 
that the main point about the Three is not that they are related, but that 
they participate in one another to such a degree that any attempt to 
understand them as independent entities is undermined. For Cunningham, 
the implication of this is that ‘human beings are called to understand 
themselves, not as “individuals” who may (or may not) choose to enter 
in relationships, but rather as mutually indwelling and indwelt, and to 
such a degree that — echoing the indwelling of the Three — all pretensions 
to wholly independent existence are abolished.’ Cunningham wants us 


12 For Cunningham, this helps to explain the popularity of the notion 
of persons in relation. He criticises this notion (as developed by, for 
instance, Catherine LaCugna and Alan Torrance, as still being captive to 
a substantialist ontology. 

13 Cunningham (note 612) 9. 

14 Ibid. 166. 
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not simply to value ‘relationality’, but to think about the character of 
relationships. Hence the use of the notion of participation. 


We need to note that Cunningham understands participation not 
in the sense of taking part in something, but in the sense of taking part in 
someone (as in the phrase ‘participating in the sufferings of another’). 
This emphasises something of the intimacy that the term wants to 
portray. Therefore, he links the word participation to notions such as 
fellowship and communion (the Greek word koinonia).4It is about mutual 
indwelling in which the lines between ‘I’ and ‘you’ are blurred, and 
subject and object are understood as rhetorical categories (denoting the 
whence and whereof) of communication. 


Cunningham’s thoughts on participation lead him to discuss a 
term often used in trinitarian theology, namely the patristic notion of 
perichoresis.‘° This term was originally used to describe the reciprocal 
participation of the two natures of Christ. The 6th century writer called 
Pseudo-Cyril was probably the first to apply this term to the mutual 
participation within the Trinity. John of Damascus also used this notion 
in the 8th century. This term adopted and developed the statement of 
Jesus in John 14:11: ‘Believe me when I say that I am in the Father and 
the Father is in me’. The term perichoresis is difficult to translate but 
includes connotations such as interpenetration or co-inherence. It is about 
the mutual indwelling of the Three, about permeation without confusion. 
For Cunningham, this notion of perichoresis is a praiseworthy attempt 
to prevent the isolation and separation of the Three. He does wonder, 
though, whether this rich notion would need to play such a prominent 
role if we were to begin with a less individualistic portrait of the Three 
in the first place. 


15 It can be mentioned that while the notions of participation and 
communion (koinonia) are often used interchangeably, it is worthwhile 
to remember some historical distinctions in this regard. In his book 
Being as Communion, the Orthodox theologian John Zizioulas asks, 
with reference to Origen, how participation differs from communion. 
Zizioulas notes that while the terms participation and communion at 
first sight seem to be interchangeable in the Greek Fathers, they did make 
a clear and deliberate distinction. Participation is used for creatures in 
relation with God and never for God in relationship to creatures. See 
Being as Communion (1997:94). 

16 Most notably this notion of perichoresis is reflected on in the work of 
Jürgen Moltmann, Leonardo Boff, Colin Gunton, Catherine LaCugna, 
Elizabeth Johnson, Eberhard Jiingel and Miroslav Volf. See also the 
influential discussion of the term by G L Prestige in his book God in 
Patristic Thought (1952:282-301). 
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The content and pathos of Cunningham’s argument can be 
summarised by noting his point that 


the notion of a pure, isolated ‘individual’ is a highly disputable human 
construction. In God, there are no individuals; the Three dwell in the 
other so completely that we cannot divide them ... And so we too are 
called to live lives of mutual participation, in which our relationships 
is not something we ‘have’. but [which] are what constitutes us as 
Human beings.” 


Cunningham calls for a human paralleling of the trinitarian virtue 
of participation. 

Cunningham’s challenge to abstract relational language with regard 
tothe triune God is in my view very important. The notion of participation 
does point in the direction of a stronger description of the character of 
the relations within God. His reflection on the notion of participation 
does, however, raise a few important questions. 


Reading Cunningham, one hears clearly the critique against 
the modern cult of the individual in his emphasis on the importance 
of dwelling in, and being indwelt by the lives of others. These attempts 
are praiseworthy, but one can ask whether the total move away from 
substantialist categories — while seemingly powerful for challenging the 
modern self — does not leave us without resources to challenge the so- 
called postmodern ‘self’. Does such a move away from absolute substance 
not end in a new absolute, namely that of absolute relation — one which is 
vulnerable to the same totalitarian tendencies? 


As mentioned above, Cunningham calls for a paralleling of the 
trinitarian virtue of participation. While he admits that our status as 
creatures rules out any perfect imaging of God’s internal participation 
and that we must not underestimate the power of the Spirit that works 
in us to do infinitely more that we can imagine, he does not develop this 
more fully. I think that Paul Fiddes’s critical remark is to the point 
when he writes that Cunningham ‘deals with “participation” almost 
entirely as a parallel between the participation that occurs within God’s 
own communion and that within human society; he does not dwell on 
our human participation in God’.* Does not the notion of participation 
require a stronger pneumatological description than the one that 
Cunningham supplies? 


17 Cunningham (note 612) 169. 
18 Fiddes 2001:39. 
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4. Participation and pastoral experience: Paul Fiddes 


With these remarks and questions in mind, we can turn to Paul Fiddes 
as our second conversation partner. He is a theologian from Oxford and 
his books include The Creative Suffering of God (1988) and The Promised 
End (2000). Like Cunningham, Fiddes uses participation as a central 
notion in the argument of his book Participating in God: a Pastoral 
Doctrine of the Trinity (2001). Fiddes describes the aim of this book as ‘to 
begin to shift our way of thinking away from the “observational” which 
is characteristic of the split between subject and object in our Western 
culture, and to introduce the aspect of “participation” in what is real’.?° 


Fiddes is also highly critical of the individualistic and privatised self, 
but seems to be more sensitive than most scholars about taking certain 
pastoral questions into consideration in his discussion of the relationship 
between the individual and the community. He emphasises the need to 
‘create a balance the person and the personage, between self-integrity 
and openness to others, between independence and dependence, and 
between diversity and unity’. What then, he asks, is the place of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity (which concerns a personal God that 
lives in relationships) in the face of these pastoral questions? 


In his reflection on this question, Fiddes also rejects the strategy 
that urges mere imitation of the Triune God. Such a rhetorical appeal is 
not altogether futile for Fiddes, and he notes that he also aims at a type 
of ‘trinitarian modelling’. He continues, however, by commenting that 
an imitation of God — as a concept of God to be implemented — is not 
a sufficient pastoral theology and that he is aiming to complement the 
imitation of God with a thoroughgoing attempt to speak of participation 
in God as pastoral experience.” 


This, argues Fiddes, has implications for the language we use about 
God in the sense that it cannot be observational language that describes 
God from the standpoint of an external perceiver. This emphasis does 
not point to an existentialist approach that merely appeals to experience. 
Instead, it implies that, ‘There is a way forward “into God”, which 
recognises both the divine mystery and the brokenness of human words 


19 Fiddes The Creative Suffering of God (1988); The Promised End: 
Eschatology in Theology and Literature (2000). Other books by Fiddes 
include Past Event and Present Salvation (1989) and Freedom and Limit: 
A Dialogue between Literature and Christian Doctrine (1991). 

20 Fiddes (note 620) 12. In his book The Promised End (2000), Fiddes also 
uses the notion of (trinitarian) participation as a key category in his 
argument. See, for instance, 204—206; 262-288. 

21 Fiddes (note 620) 28. 

22 ~= Ibid. 29. 
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in the face of God. If God has taken the initiative in self-disclosure, and we 
have experienced the gift of God’s self-unveiling in our experience, then 
we are required to speak both to and about the Giver’.”3 


Such personal language remains metaphorical and analogical, 
‘but it has the capacity to be a language of participation, pointing to 
engagement in God and drawing us into suchinvolvement’.“Thelanguage 
of participation leads Fiddes to embraces Barth’s language of event with 
regard to the being of God, but he criticises Barth’s notion of ‘modes of 
being’ (the term that Barth prefers to the ‘persons’ of the Trinity). He 
sees this as contrary to Barth’s own perception of the dynamic nature of 
God. Fiddes prefers to speak of ‘movements of relationship’ (or better: 
‘movements or relationships subsisting in one event’). This is for him 
not the language of spectator but of participant. 


What seems to me to be important in Fiddes’s discussion is his 
bringing together a way of understanding the nature of being (ontology) 
with a way of knowing (epistemology) in a manner that understands the 
being of God as event and relationship, but only through an epistemology 
of participation. He writes: ‘Only by bringing together being as relation, 
and knowing as participation, will we begin to overcome the view 
of the human subject stemming from the Enlightenment, in which 
observation is the basic paradigm of knowing.” 


It is not surprising that Fiddes also discusses the notion of 
perichoresis as a concept that emphasises that the language of the Trinity 
is not a language of observation but of participation. In his discussion 
of the notion, Fiddes refers to the two Latin terms that were used to 
translate the Greek term. Circuminsessio (from circum-in-sedere, to 
sit around) means that one person is contained in the other, literally 
‘seated’ in another. This term stressed a state of being and was preferred 
by Aquinas. The second term, circumincessio (circum-incedere, to move 
around), is a more active word that evokes a state of doing and captures 
a sense of movement. This second aspect points to a metaphor that was 
occasionally applied to perichoresis in the Middle Ages, namely that of 
the divine dance. While the term perichoresis does not derive from ‘dance 
around’ (perichoreuo), it does illustrate the dynamic sense of the term. 


This idea of perichoresis as divine dance is valuable for Fiddes, 
because it fits his understanding of the divine persons as movements 
of relationship. It is not so much about the dancers as about the pattern 
of the dance itself. Fiddes admits that this metaphor of the dance did not 


23 ~—s Ibid. 30. 
24 Ibid. 38. 
25 Ibid. 
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originally take hold in Christian imaginations as a metaphor for the 
inner participation of the Triune God, but that it did later become a 
widespread image for the participation of all created beings in God. One 
reason the metaphor of dance was not used frequently with regard to the 
divine life relates to the neoplatonic tendency to avoid movement in God. 
Yet this idea of a God in movement is exactly the dynamic image of 
God that Fiddes wants to commend for a pastoral theology. Dance, he 
writes, ‘implies a God in movement, even a God in the process of change, 
rather than a God whose intellectual love simply moves other things and 
people by their contemplation of it’.2° This challenges the image of the 
dominating God whose power lies in immobility and being secure from 
being affected by the changing world. 


Fiddes develops the notion of participation in God further with 
regard to questions dealing with power, prayer, suffering, forgiveness 


26 Fiddes (note 620) 74. Fiddes gives an interesting discussion of how this 
metaphor of the divine dance was developed differently in the East and 
the West (see especially 75-81). In the East it was like a progressive dance 
(out from the Father and back in to the Father). Salvation is viewed as 
divinisation (theosis). The danger of this approach is that the Father can 
be viewed as the dominating partner, subordinating the other dancers, 
and thus sanctioning hierarchies of power. In the West the metaphor 
of dance is used more in the sense of a circle dance. The origin of the 
Trinity is not in the Father, but in the one nature of God. This holds the 
danger that the one nature becomes a fourth factor somehow behind 
the three persons, although the best theologians understood the one 
nature as nothing other than a perichoresis of persons. This stresses 
the equality, mutuality and reciprocity of the Three. This picture of 
symmetrical fellowship is capped by the idea in the West that the Spirit 
is the bond of love between the other two persons. Thus the notion of 
the filioque — that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. This 
is attractive, especially to those who fear that the idea of the monarchy 
of the Father does not serve sufficiently the agenda of the liberation 
of people from oppression and inequality. The danger of the Western 
notion of the circle dance is that it can become a closed circle, a self- 
sufficient dance. For Fiddes, the progressive dance of the East makes 
ousia a mystery; while the circle dance can make the distinctions of the 
triune relations a mystery within God’s inner life. In addition Fiddes 
avers that Augustine veers in this direction with his notion of the external 
actions as indistinguishable and inseparable. He adds that the stress on 
engagement (participation) helps us to see the best of the insights of 
the East and the West. There are mutuality and reciprocity in God, yet 
we do not observe these relationships, but are drawn to share in the 
movements of the divine dance. The Eastern insight that the Father is 
the origin or source (arche) of the Son and the Spirit makes clear that the 
dance is not a swirling vortex of arbitrary currents. The dance may bea 
complex one, yet it has a pattern. There is direction to its flow (which is 
like the movements to and from an ultimate source). 
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and the threat of death. In an important chapter on the Spirit of God, 
Fiddes refers to the images of the Spirit as ‘wind’, ‘breath’ and ‘fire’ as 
being images that open up our sense of God. These images remind us of 
the reality that enables us not only to talk about God, but also to participate 
in God. The Spirit is therefore the ‘opener’ or the ‘disturber’.?” Fiddes also 
affirms Richard of St Victor’s notion of ‘the Third’ as necessary for love 
to be actualised. The Holy Spirit is the Third person who opens up 
relationships, ‘who makes us look more deeply at ourselves, at others 
and the society around us’.?* Fiddes concludes his study with a chapter on 
the incarnate God and the sacramental life, with the summarising remark 
that the openness to the presence of God ‘can be felt like the invitation to 
a dance, but sometimes like the raw edges of a wound’. ‘This,’ he writes, 
‘is participation in God. This is theology.’”9 


This short discussion on Fiddes’s use of the notion of participation 
calls for a few additional remarks and raises some questions. Fiddes’s use 
of ‘persons as relations’ raises the same questions we asked with regard to 
Cunningham’s total move away from substance to relation. Fiddes shares 
Cunningham’s view that the ‘persons’ (hypostases) are the relations 
(he sees himself as following the view of the Cappadocian Fathers in the 
Eastern Church, who seem to see the being of God as communion or 
fellowship). There are therefore no persons at the end of the relations, but 
the ‘persons’ are simply the relations. 


What seems to me extremely valuable in Fiddes’s discussion is 
his challenge to the subject—object dichotomy of the Enlightenment 
through his epistemology of participation. There is not participation 
merely in God, but also through the Spirit. Human beings participate in 
the movements of relationship within God. This challenges the language 
of the spectator or observer and has important potential for affirming 
the moral importance of worship and Christian practices such as baptism 
and the Eucharist. 


While it would probably be unjust to say that Fiddes falls victim to 
a type of pantheism in his discussion of our participation in God, we 
certainly can ask the question whether the notion of participating in 
God does not need an even stronger Christological focus than Fiddes 


27.‘ Inhis book The Promised End, Fiddes also uses the image of the Spirit as 
the opener. He writes: ‘The movement of spirit-ness can be recognized 
as acontinual opening up the hidden depths of relationship between the 
Father and Son, a deepening and diversifying of communion that makes 
it apt to “appropriate” fellowship to the Spirit, while not reserving the 
creating of fellowship entirely to this relation’ (2000:270). 

28 Fiddes (note 620) 267. 

29 = Ibid. 302. 
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reveals in his study.2° It is in my view very important that the notion of 
participation is not merely a participation in God in some esoteric 
way, but that because of a certain understanding of Christ, itis therefore 
a participation in reality — it is a participation in life, it is being drawn 
into life. 


5. Participation in Christ: Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Towards the end of his book God the Spirit, the German theologian 
Michael Welker describes the Spirit as the enabler that enables intimacy 
with God, free self-withdrawal, participation in God’s glory and the 
enjoyment of eternal life. Welker makes the important remark that, 
although the Spirit draws us into the overwhelming fullness of the presence 
of God, ‘this intimacy is not to be confused with an ineffable, obscure 
mystical relationship whose intensity condemns us to say nothing, or 
whose hypercomplexity leads to diffusion or dissolution of determinate 
experience’.3! This remark serves in my view as an important reminder 
that the description of the Christian life as participation through the 
Spirit is subject to dissolution in a hazy mysticism that dislocates the 
Christian moral life from the economy of salvation. Or, put differently: 
our participation in God is a participation in Christ and through the Spirit. 


The notion of participation in Christ plays an important role in the 
theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In his second Berlin dissertation Act and 
Being, he writes about ‘being in Christ’.*? In his Ethics Bonhoeffer uses 
the notion of participation frequently. In the section on Christ, Reality and 
the Good, Bonhoeffer writes, for instance: ‘The question of good becomes 
the participation in the divine reality which is revealed in Christ.’33 A few 
pages further we read: ‘In Christ we are offered the possibility to partake 
in the reality of God and the reality of the world, but not in the one 
without the other.’34 Bonhoeffer’s use of participation in Christ offers a 
few important perspectives that must be kept in mind if we are to use the 
notion of participation with regard to the Christian moral life. 


Participation in reality is, as seen from Bonhoeffer’s remarks 
quoted above, a participation in the reality of God and the reality of the 
world. This makes it clear that Christian moral life is not an esoteric life, 
but an earthly life that asks for an earthly holiness. Our participating in 


30 Itneeds to be said that Fiddes’s emphasis in the last chapter of his book 
on bodies, the body of Christ, and the Eucharist points away from some 
kind of esoteric participation in God that is separated from ‘reality’. 

31 Welker 1994:331. 

32 Bonhoeffer 1996. See especially 150—161. 

33 Bonhoeffer 2015:163. 

34 Ibid. 167. 
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the reality of God in Christ has everything to do with this earth and this 
life. In the prison letter of 5 December 1943, Bonhoeffer remarks: ‘My 
thought and feelings seem to be getting more and more like those of the 
Old Testament... it is only when one loves life and the earth so much that 
without them everything seems to be over that one may believe in the 
resurrection and the new world.’ And later on he again talks talk of the 
‘earthly beauty’ as ‘the only kind of beauty that really appeals to me’. 


As participation in Christ, the Christian life is furthermore a sharing 
in the suffering of Christ. It testifies to, in the words of Bonhoeffer’s 
famous paragraph, ‘a view from below: We have for once learnt to see 
the great events of world history from below, from the perspective of the 
outcast, the suspects, the maltreated, the powerless, the oppressed, the 
reviled — in short, from the perspective of those who suffer’ 3” 


These few cursory remarks on Bonhoeffer’s use of the notion of 
participation serve in my view as a helpful reminder and an important 
challenge not to use the notion of participation in any vague esoteric 
sense that separates it from notions like discipleship and responsibility. It 
can be argued that Bonhoeffer’s Christological description of the moral 
life needs a clearer trinitarian context,3* but his (in a way understandable) 
Christological focus serves as reminder to describe the moral life not 
merely as participation through the Spirit, but indeed as participation in 
Christ and through the Spirit.39 


6. Theparticipatory imagination and the Christian moral life 


Within South African society there is evidence of a growing social 
apathy (a type of ‘apart- icipation’). This social apathy results from and 
contributes to the so-called crisis of morality in our society. Such a social 
apathy has many sources, but one of them is certainly related to the 
increasing dominance of the view of the self as an isolated individual. 


35 Bonhoeffer 1953:157. 


36 ~— Ibid. 239. 

37  Ibid.17. 

38 As argued by Charles Marsh in his book Reclaiming Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
(1994). 


39 While there may be enough reason to speak of participation in Christ and 
through the Spirit, it is certainly also possible to follow the doxological 
pattern of St Basil the Great in his treatise On the Holy Spirit and speak 
of participation in the glory of the Father, through (dia) the Son in (en) 
the Spirit. For a very interesting discussion of this doxological pattern, 
see Geoffrey Wainwright’s article ‘Trinitarian Worship’ (1992). The 
point is, however, that it is important to hold to a Christological and a 
pneumatological focus when using the notion of participation as a way 
to describe relations in God and our participation in that participation. 
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This understanding of human personhood needs to be challenged in a 
responsible way if we are to face moral problems seriously. In my view, a 
re-imagining of God in which we see God not as isolated individuals or as 
a lonely monarch can inspire our imaginations to view ourselves, others 
and creation differently. This does not serve merely as a model or a 
vision, but in Christ and through the Spirit we are enabled to participate 
in the self-giving and other-receiving love of the Triune God. This serves 
as a source for us to live lives of generosity, hospitality, responsibility 
and joy. 
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Robert Vosloo 


1. Against enclosed identity and romanticised otherness 


One of the challenges facing Christians and churches in South African is 
the reflection on, and the embodiment of, a Christian ethic of hospitality. 
Such an ethic, which draws on the rich biblical accounts of hospitality, 
has the potential, among other things, to critique certain inadequate 
ways of relating identity and otherness. A Christian ethic of hospitality 
challenges the notion of an enclosed identity in which the aim is to protect 
my/our identity by insulating me or us from what is different and other. 
It thus serves as a reminder not to emphasise identity in such a way that 
it becomes sectarian and parochial, in short, totalitarian. The twentieth 
century, including our recent South African past, can be seen as a dreadful 
monument to the dangers of such a mindset of enclosed identity. 


A Christian ethic of hospitality, furthermore, is not to be equated 
uncritically with a liberal, romantic openness towards otherness. Within such 
a framework, the other is viewed as an abstract ideal or serves to satisfy our 
aesthetic appetite for strangeness. Such a romanticised notion of otherness 
fails to take the concrete identity of the other seriously. While there is the 
pretence of openness, the self in fact insulates him- or herself from the 
other and otherness. Hence, identity also becomes totalitarian. It can also 
be argued that such a view is not merely a failure to take the identity of 
the other seriously, but also a failure to deal adequately with the identity 
of the moral self. To act morally, according to modernistic moral theories, 
implies that the moral person ignores, or alienates, him- or herself from 
his/her narrative or identity in order to make an ‘objective’, rational moral 
judgement. The critique of such modernistic moral theories is well known. 
The moral philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre offers a powerful analysis 
of why the Enlightenment project of grounding morality in rationality 
qua rationality had to fail, while another moral philosopher, Charles 


1 See especially his widely influential book, After Virtue: A Study in Moral 
Theory (1984). MacIntyre puts his critique against the Enlightenment 
philosophers this way: ‘(T)hey indeed attempt to find a rational basis for 
their moral beliefs in a particular understanding of human nature, while 
inheriting a set of moral injunctions on the one hand and a conception 
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Taylor, calls our attention to what he, in his inquiry into the sources of 
modern selfhood, calls inescapable frameworks.” The Theologian Stanley 
Hauerwas also critiques modernistic ethical and political theories for their 
attempt to detach morality from particularity.? 


While all may not agree with the constructive positions of scholars 
such as MacIntyre, Taylor and Hauerwas, their critique of what can 
be called the ‘identity of non-identity’ of modern ethical and political 
theories seems to be of paramount importance. For an ethic of hospitality, 
this implies that it is a false option to ‘ignore’ identity in modernistic 
fashion, because doing so leads to a reduction of morality that fails to take 
notions such as character, virtue, passions, moral exemplars, practices, 
community and tradition seriously.4 


It should be noted, however, that a plea for an acknowledgement 
of identity can easily become a way of avoiding the challenges facing our 
cultural situation. One often hears, for instance, in political and church 
discourse, the plea for identity made in such a way that the suspicion 
arises that it is merely masked conservatism linked with the inability to 


of human nature on the other hand which had been expressly designed 
to be discrepant with each other ... They inherited incoherent fragments 
of a once coherent scheme of thought and action and, since they did 
not recognize their own peculiar historical and cultural situation, they 
could not recognize the impossible and quixotic character of their self- 
appointed task’ (55). 

2 See his Sources of the Self: The Making of Modern Identity (1989). In this 
monumental work Taylor writes: ‘Frameworks provide the background, 
explicit or implicit, for our moral judgements, intuitions or reactions ... 
To know who I am is a species of knowing where I stand. My identity 
is defined by the commitments and identifications which provide the 
frame of horizon within which I can try to determine what is good, or 
valuable, or what ought to be done, or what I endorse or oppose’ (26, 27). 

3 See Taylor 1989. In this monumental work Taylor writes: ‘Frameworks 
provide the background, explicit or implicit, for our moral judgements, 
intuitions or reactions ... To know who I am isa species of knowing where 
I stand. My identity is defined by the commitments and identifications 
which provide the frame of horizon within which I can try to determine 
what is good, or valuable, or what ought to be done, or what I endorse or 
oppose’ (26, 27). 

4, This statement that the modern project ignored identity needs to be 
qualified. In his book Postmodernity and its Discontents (1997) sociologist 
Zygmunt Bauman makes the insightful comment that the ‘modern 
project promised to free the individual from inherited identity. Yet it 
did not take a stand against identity as such, against having an identity, 
even a solid, resilient and immutable identity. It only transformed the 
identity from the matter of ascription into the achievement thus making 
it an individual task and the individual’s responsibility’ (20). 
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face change. What is needed is not an emphasis on identity as such, nor on 
the alienation from identity, but an emphasis on a certain kind of identity — 
an identity open to the other and otherness. 


One of the challenges facing us, then, is the challenge of facing 
the other and otherness — facing the stranger, strangeness, and even 
estrangement. Although the facing of the other, or openness towards the 
other and otherness, is not necessarily equivalent to a Christian ethic of 
hospitality, such a facing and openness are nevertheless constitutive of 
hospitality. Hospitality is the welcoming of the other in his or her otherness. 


The plea for such openness towards the other and otherness is 
well known in philosophical and theological discourse. The work of, 
among others, the philosophers Emmanuel Levinas and Paul Ricoeur 
and the theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer immediately comes to mind.5 An 


5 Throughout his work, and especially in his major works Totality and 
Infinity: An Essay on Exteriority (1969) and Otherwise than Being or Beyond 
Essence ((1981), Levinas develops the idea of ethics as first philosophy 
in which the responsibility for the other is primary. In the process he 
critiques what is, in his view, the Western philosophical tradition’s 
tendency to grant precedence to ontology. According to Levinas, this 
resulted in what he calls ego-logy. Ethics is for Levinas the critique 
against the cognitive enterprise of the ego to reduce all otherness to 
itself. The ethical is therefore the locus of what Levinas calls exteriority. 
Exteriority names that which cannot be reduced to sameness. The ethical 
relation is one in which I encounter the face of the Other. The face of the 
Other is a revelation, or epiphany, that summons us to responsibility. 
The face of the other resists totalisation. It cannot be contained: 
‘The face resists possession, resists my powers. In its epiphany, in 
expression, the sensible, still graspable, turns into total resistance to 
the grasp’ (Totality and Infinity, 197). The face has a certain vulnerability 
or nudity, and as such it invites violence. But the face of the Other is 
also my Sinai — prohibiting murder and violence. The face of the Other 
‘is the primordial expression, is the first word: ‘you shall not commit 
murder’ (Totality and Infinity, 199). Although Levinas does not use the 
word hospitality often in a major work like Totality and Infinity, it can 
rightfully be called a treatise on hospitality. For the use of the notion of 
hospitality in reference to Levinas’ work, see Derrida 1999:21 and Ford 
1999:30—44. Levinas is indeed an important conversation partner in the 
rethinking of an ethic of hospitality. 

Another philosopher who offers an insightful and nuanced engagement 
with the dialectic of identity and otherness is Paul Ricoeur. In his 
reworking of his 1986 Gifford Lectures, entitled Oneself as Another 
(1992), he deals with the question of selfhood and personal identity. 
Ricoeur distinguishes between two major meanings of identity, derived 
from the Latin, namely idem-identity and ipse-identity. Idem-identity 
is synonymous to sameness. This is opposed to the idea of selfhood as 
ipse-identity. Ipse-identity involves the dialectic of self and other than 
self (otherness). For Ricoeur, otherness is constitutive of selfhood as 
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engagement with the thought of Levinas, Ricoeur and Bonhoeffer invite 
us to break free from the limitations of enclosed identity and romanticised 
otherness. While a thorough, albeit critical, engagement with their work 
provides wonderful resources for the rethinking of an ethic of hospitality, 
the focus of this article is more on the question of whether an adequate 
theological analysis of hospitality does not also require a more thorough 
engagement with trinitarian theology. And further, can a trinitarian focus 
help us to rethink the relationship between identity and otherness — which 
is of such crucial importance for an ethic of hospitality — in faithful and 
creative ways? 


2. The promise and problems of trinitarian theology 


2.1 Arenewed interest 


Over the last few years, we have witnessed what can be called a revival 
or renaissance in trinitarian theology. That we can speak of a revival in 
trinitarian theology implies that the doctrine has been neglected for some 
time. We read in some studies on the doctrine of God in paragraph headings 
about ‘the defeat of the doctrine of the Trinity’ (LaCugna),° ‘the exile of 


such. As the title Oneself as Another suggests, the selfhood of oneself 
implies otherness in such a degree that oneself cannot be thought of 
without the other. The self can never be separated from its other. For 
Ricoeur, the self does not dissolve into the other, but the autonomy of 
the self is tightly bound up with solicitude for one’s neighbour and with 
justice for each individual. Ricoeur fears Levinas risks eclipsing the need 
for self-esteem as an integral part of other-orientated responsibility. 
Ricoeur therefore quotes with affirmation in a footnote from Georges 
Bernanos’s Diary of a Country Priest, ‘It is easier than one thinks to hate 
oneself. Grace means forgetting oneself. But if all pride were dead in us, 
the grace of graces would be to love oneself humbly, as one would any of 
the suffering members of Jesus Christ’ (24). 

The French writer Georges Bernanos was, interestingly, also an 
influence on the German theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer. See Bethge 
1970:103, 104. The theme of otherness is, of course, part and parcel 
of the life and thought of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Dirkie Smit has given a 
helpful overview of ‘the Other’ in the thought of Bonhoeffer. See Smit 
1995. Bonhoeffer is well known for his remarks on Jesus Christ as ‘the 
man for others’ and the church as ‘the church for others.’ The theme 
of otherness is dominant also in his earlier writings. As far back as his 
doctoral dissertation Sanctorum Communio: A Theological Study on the 
Sociology of the Church (1998), he reflects on the relation of the self 
and the other in his discussion of the Christian concept of person and 
community. 

6 LaCugna 1991:19. 
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the Trinity’ (Forte),’ or ‘the marginalization of the Trinity’ (Placher);® 
and a report of a study commission of the British Council of Churches on 
trinitarian doctrine (published in 1989) is entitled The Forgotten Trinity. 
However, given the renewed interested in the doctrine of the Trinity, it 
seems possible to confirm David Cunningham’s observation: ‘Indeed, so 
prevalent have such studies become that the phenomenon looks not so 
much like a renaissance as a bandwagon.’? 


What makes this renewed interest in trinitarian theology remarkable 
is that it seems to cut across confessional boundaries. It is therefore 
possible to speak with Geoffrey Wainwright of an ecumenical rediscovery 
of the doctrine of the Trinity.’ 


It is worth noting that the three theologians who are often described 
as the progenitors of trinitarian theology in the twentieth century, namely 
Karl Barth, Karl Rahner and Vladimir Lossky, come from the Protestant, 
the Catholic and the Orthodox traditions respectively. 


Barth’s doctrine of the Trinity in Church Dogmatics 1/1 (1932) is a 
powerful treatise on the identity of the Christian God. Rahner’s influential 
essay in Mysterium Salutis (1967; published later in English as The Trinity) 
was an attempt to redirect trinitarian theology by criticising the tendency 
to separate the treatise ‘On the One God’ (De Deo Uno) from the treatise ‘On 
the Triune God’ (De Deo Trino). Lossky’s work (see especially The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church) is also influential for setting the dialogue 
between Eastern and Western theology in trinitarian terms. Following 
Barth, Rahner and Lossky, some of the most renowned theologians of 
the twentieth century have written studies on the doctrine of the Trinity 
and reference to the doctrine is central in some significant books dealing, 
for instance, with spirituality, sacraments, sexuality, the church and 
personhood." 


Forte 1989:3. 

Placher 1996:164. 

Cunningham 1998:19. 

See Wainwright 1998. Wainwright gives a very helpful overview of the 
rediscovery of the doctrine of the Trinity and relates this in an interesting 
way to conversations within the ecumenical movement. 

11 Influenced by Barth, Eberhard Jungel published The Doctrine of the 
Trinity: God’s Being is in Becoming (1976). Jürgen Moltmann’s The Trinity 
and the Kingdom (1993) is a powerful critique of Barth and Rahner and 
an attempt to develop a social doctrine of the Trinity. Leonardo Boff’s 
Trinity and Society (1988), sees the doctrine of the Trinity as a model 
for society that serves the liberation of the poor and the oppressed. 
An important trinitarian theologian writing in English today is Robert 
Jenson. The influence of Barth on Jenson is very strong, but he tries 
to move beyond Barth. See especially his book, The Triune Identity 


j 
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2.2 Reasons for the revival of trinitarian theology 


There are certainly many possible reasons for the revival of trinitarian 
theology. One has to do with ecumenical dialogue. The encounter with 
the theology and liturgy of Eastern Orthodoxy in an ecumenical context, 
while initially focusing almost exclusively on the filioque, led to, among 
other things, a reappraisal of the insights of the Cappadocians into a more 
relational ontology of personhood.” It is often said that Western trinitarian 
theology is merely a footnote to Augustine’s brilliant reflections on the 
doctrine of the Trinity in his De Trinitate. Many more recent studies are 
more critical of Augustine’s so-called psychological view of the Trinity. 
Western theologians have become more open to the Eastern critique and 
have even rediscovered some of the relational sources within the Western 


(1982), as well as his Systematic Theology Vol 1: The Triune God (1997) 
and Systematic Theology Vol 2: The Works of God (1999). For a thorough 
engagement of prominent scholars with the work of Jenson, see Gunton 
Trinity, Time, and Church: A Response to the Theology of Robert Jenson 
(2000). One of the most informative discussions of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is Wolfhart Pannenberg’s discussion in his Systematic Theology, 
Vol 1 (1999). Pannenberg develops a qualified social notion of the Trinity. 
There is also renewed interest in the trinitarian theology of Hans Urs 
von Balthasar. See the various volumes of his Theo-Drama (1988-1992). 
Other Roman Catholic studies include Walter Kasper’s The God of Jesus 
Christ (1983) and William Hill’s The Three-Personed God (1982), as well 
as Bruno Forte’s The Trinity as History. One of the important Catholic 
studies that follows Rahner, is Catherine Mowry LaCugna’s God For Us: 
The Trinity in Christian Life. The work of Elizabeth Johnson can also be 
mentioned. See, for instance, She Who Is: The Mystery of God in Feminist 
Discourse (1993), as well as her article entitled ‘To Let the Symbol Sing 
Again’ (1997). The Orthodox theologian, John Zizioulas’s book Being As 
Communion (1997) has also been very influential. The English Reformed 
theologian Colin Gunton has written extensively on trinitarian theology. 
See for instance, The Promise of Trinitarian Theology (1991), The One, 
the Three, and the Many (1993) and The Triune Creator (1998). For a 
valuable collection of essays, see Christoph Schwobel (ed.), Trinitarian 
Theology Today (1995). For another helpful discussion, see the chapter 
‘The Triune God’ in Daniel Migliore’s book Faith seeking Understanding 
(1991). Some other important studies include: Ted Peters GOD as Trinity: 
Relationality and Temporality in Divine Life (1993); Alan Torrance, Persons 
in Communion (1996); Thomas Torrance, The Christian Doctrine of God: 
One Being Three Persons (1995); Miroslav Volf, After Our Likeness (1998); 
Nicholas Lash, Believing Three Ways in One God: A Reading of the Apostle’s 
Creed (1992); David Cunningham, These Three Are One (1999) and Paul 
Fiddes, Participating in God (2001). 
12 See Schwöbel 1995:3-4. 
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tradition such as, for instance, Augustine’s own use of the model of the 
love relationship or the later work of Richard of St Victor.” 


A further impetus for the revival of trinitarian theology has to dowith 
Christian—Jewish dialogue. In this regard, a discussion (heldin1978) canbe 
recalled between the Jewish theologian Pinchas Lapide and the Protestant 
theologian Jürgen Moltmann on one of the most difficult problems that 
seemingly divides Jews and Christians, namely Jewish monotheism and 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. More recently, other theologians 
have struggled with the statement that Yahweh is the triune God. This 
led to some fruitful conversations that, among other things, challenge 
Christian theologians to make clearer their understanding of the doctrine 
of the triune God and the way that this understanding relates to the Jewish 
understanding of the God of Israel.5 These ecumenical conversations — 
together, we may add, with the upsurge of Pentecostalism and its views 
on the Spirit — have led to a re-engagement with trinitarian theology as 
something at the heart of Christian discourse. 


Another possible reason for the renewed interest in trinitarian 
theology has to do with the so-called death of theism. Some feel that 
the atheistic critique of philosophical theism (the belief in the existence 
of a supreme and beneficent being) opens new constructive possibilities 
for a trinitarian understanding of God. Elizabeth Johnson, for instance, 
argues that it is a good thing that the God of classical theism has come 
under such severe attack from Feuerbach, Marx and Freud as well as 
from Barth, Bonhoeffer and liberation and feminist theologians. While 
these various assaults may be viewed as attacks on faith, Johnson thinks, 
with Bonhoeffer, that they are ‘a providential clearing of the deck so that 
precisely the relational Christian God can be rediscovered’. 


13 Fora thorough study on the relational model in the work of Richard of St 
Victor, see Nico ten Bok1996. 

14 Lapide & Moltmann 1981. 

15 See also Soulen (1999), Logister (2000) and Bruce Marshall (2000). For 
some very important and challenging perspectives in this regard, see 
also the articles of Peter Ochs, ‘The God of Jews and Christians’, David 
Ellenson ‘A Jewish View of the Christian God: Some Cautionary and Hopeful 
Remarks’ and David Tracy, ‘God as Trinitarian: A Christian Response to 
Peter Ochs’. 

16 Johnson 1997:302. On the relationship between the attack on theism 
and the revival of trinitarian theology, see also Schwöbel’s editorial 
introduction to Trinitarian Theology Today. In the same book Ingolf 
Dalferth writes in his essay: ‘Anti-theism, then, i.e. the rejection of 
Enlightenment theism, its consequences and its antithesis (atheism), 
has been one of the major motifs for trinitarian theology today’ 
(1995:149). It seems as if there is a growing consensus that Christian 
theology must be trinitarian in character to move beyond the barren 
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A third reason relates more directly to our concerns in this essay. It 
has to do with identity, pluralism and otherness. It seems to be the case that 
a trinitarian focus holds the promise of a more adequate rethinking of the 
relation between the one and the many, sameness and difference, identity 
andotherness. For instance, David Cunningham writes: ‘The doctrine of the 
Trinity calls into question our assumption that the categories of oneness 
and difference are incommensurable, incompatible, or even necessarily 
in tension with one another. The doctrine is thus an implicit critique of 
the dominant philosophical tradition of the West, in which “otherness” 
is associated primarily with fragmentation and revolt.’ In a collection 
of essays The Trinity in a Pluralistic Age: Theological Essays on Culture and 
Religion we also read in the Introduction: ‘(T)he doctrine of the Trinity, 
with its dual emphasis on one-ness and three-ness as equally ultimate, 
contains unexpected and hitherto unexplored resources for dealing with 
the problems, and possibilities, of contemporary pluralism.’ These 
remarks are in some way representative of the widespread assumption 
in trinitarian theology that the doctrine of the Trinity holds immense 
potential for dealing with the challenges of otherness and pluralism. 
While there is by no means consensus on how this is the case, it does seem 
as though there is a growing emphasis on the promise of a trinitarian 
focus for a clearer conceptualisation of the relation between identity and 
otherness, sameness and difference, the self and the other. 


If we can state that there is pluralism in God, then it seems that 
our view of God offers a resource to embrace pluralism. Hence the great 
attraction of thinking in social categories about the Trinity. While Barth 
and Rahner can be described as mono-personal trinitarians, theologians 
such as Moltmann, Boff, Pannenberg, Johnson and others embrace in 
different ways some form of social trinitarianism.’? This often implies a 


alternatives of theism and atheism. See also Dietrich Ritschl, The Logic 
of Theology (1997). Ritschl points to the fact that ‘classical theism allows 
no freedom — it requires the sacrifice either of our own humanity or of 
belief in God. The biblical understanding of God ... takes quite different 
courses from classical theism’ (140). 

17 Cunningham 1999:8. 

18  Vanhoozer 1996:x. 

19 In The Trinity and the Kingdom, Moltmann critiques Barth and Rahner 
for opting to protect the sovereignty of God by speaking respectively of 
the Trinity as ‘three modes of Being’ and ‘three modes of subsistence’ 
of the One God. Moltmann feels this leaves the door open too wide for 
monarchianism. Hence he develops a social doctrine of the Trinity in 
which ‘God is a community of Father, Son and Spirit, whose unity is 
constituted by mutual indwelling and reciprocal interpenetration’ (viii). 
This makes it possible to view the divine sociality not as a single ruler, 
but as a democratic community, not in the lordship of the man over the 
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critique of Augustine’s psychological or mental doctrine of the Trinity 
and a revisiting of the thought of Eastern theology (and especially the 
Cappadocians) or, remaining in the West, the more relational trinitarian 
theology of Richard of St Victor. Hence the popularity of the description of 
the triune God as persons-in-relation, or the use of the patristic notion 
of perichoresis to describe the inter-trinitarian life of God. Whether we 
adhere to a strong social doctrine or (like Barth) speak of modes of being 
or (like Rahner) of modes of subsistence, it is nonetheless clear that the 
doctrine of the Trinity at least holds the promise of locating plurality not 
merely within the world or the church, but within the life of the Godhead. 


Before we discuss these issues more fully, it seems clear that 
trinitarian theology at least holds the promise of dealing faithfully and 
creatively with the challenge of pluralism and otherness. It points to the 
possibility of a ‘relational ontology’ that can challenge modern notions 
of personhood. 


Within a culture of pluralism, it is also the case that trinitarian 
theology becomes important to identify the Christian God. As Robert 
Jenson writes: 


In the foreseeable future the life of the Western world will be very like 
that of the declining Mediterranean antiquity ,in which trinitarian 
language was first created presenting a different divine offering at every 
street corner. For Christian discourse to be intelligible, we shall have to 
accept our place as one item of this pluralism and make clear — first and 
principally to ourselves — which God we mean, before we venture on his 
reality or characteristics. Therefore the Western Church must now either 
renew its trinitarian consciousness or experience increasing impotence 
and confusion° 


woman but in their equal mutuality, not in their ecclesial hierarchy but 
in a fellowship church. For one of the many discussions of Moltmann’s 
doctrine of the Trinity, see Richard Bauckham, ‘Jürgen Moltmann’s The 
Trinity and the Kingdom of God and the Question of Pluralism’ (1996). In 
his book Trinity and Society (1988), Leonardo Boff, like Moltmann, uses 
‘social language’. The title of the introduction makes this clear: ‘From 
the solitude of One to the Communion of Three.’ If God were mere unity, 
there would be solitude. If God were two, there would be separation 
and exclusion. But, argues Boff, God is three, a Trinity, and being three 
avoids solitude, overcomes separation and surpasses exclusion. Reading 
Boff it is clear that he sees the divine community as a model for human 
community in such a way that it provides the basis for social liberation. 
For amore qualified plea for a ‘social’ understanding of the Trinity, see 
also Pannenberg’s chapter ‘The Trinitarian God’ 1999:259-336, as well 
as Elizabeth Johnson’s She Who Is, 1992:191-245. 
20 Jenson 1982:ix. 
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Hence trinitarian theology seems to be important in a culture of pluralism 
to identify the Christian God — and thus to exclude false gods. Such a 
trinitarian identification of God helps us to relocate pluralism within 
God and thus find our inspiration and empowerment to be open towards 
the other and otherness from our participation in Christ and through the 
Spirit in this Triune life. 


2.3. The doctrine of the Trinity as second order symbol 


If we describe hospitality as the openness to, or welcoming of, the other 
and otherness, it does indeed seem to be the case that trinitarian discourse 
can offer rich possibilities for a creative rethinking of an ethic of hospitality 
— an ethic which celebrates otherness without forfeiting identity. Before 
travelling further along this road, however, it must be noted that not all 
trinitarian roads are worth travelling. For instance, the doctrine of the 
Trinity can be used as a heavy super-structure that opens the door for a 
speculative ‘top-down’ approach to theology in which the doctrine of the 
Trinity serves in an oversimplified manner as a mere model for our views 
on personhood, the church and society. It may be worthwhile to quote the 
German theologian Michael Welker’s sobering remark in a footnote on 
trinitarian theology at length: 


Whereas trinitarian theology has been quite successful in warding off 
theological errors and heresies, particularly in the early church, in my 
opinion its constructive contributions have been relatively modest. Quite 
contrary to the assertion expressed again and again that trinitarian 
theology is the centre of dogmatics, and that all the dogmatic parts are, 
or should at least be, stamped and penetrated by this different picture, 
they either dogmatize very meagre or use completely vague basic 
ideas of God (e.g. ‘relationality,’ ‘sociality,’ ‘unity and plurality’), or 
in a reductionist way introduce anthropological phenomena or figures 
of thought into the doctrine of God and into the overall connections of 
systematic theology, such as the important, but from a trinitarian points 
of view insufficient, experience of an encounter of two persons (I-Thou) 
as aspects of the relation of interpersonal love. Or, completely docetic, 
they drift above human experiences and the experiences of God expressed 
in biblical traditions. The fact that they thus use religious symbols 
in more or less open, conscious or unconscious, ways to strengthen 
patriarchal or other ideological views of the world can be demonstrated 
by numerous examples.” 


21 Welker 1998:319. 
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In this remark, Welker indicates a number of important challenges for 
thinking about the promise of trinitarian theology. Welker points to the 
danger of introducing foreign notions back into the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This becomes possible when we separate doctrine from what Welker calls 
the ‘human experiences and experiences of God expressed in biblical 
traditions’. This opens the door to a speculative and abstract theology that 
seems to be defenceless against charges of idealising and ideologising. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, as ‘second-order’ language, can never be separated 
from the ‘first-order’ language of Scripture as heard, read and performed 
in faith communities. We need to be reminded that, as Donald Juel notes, 
‘(f)ull-blown trinitarian faith is a later, creative interpretation of the 
biblical witness by the church’.?? In his book GOD as Trinity, the Lutheran 
theologian Ted Peters also reminds us that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
a second-order symbol and that we must be careful to use the symbol to 
serve as an ethical ideal or divine model for human society. He comments, 
‘There is a better way, namely, to appeal to the primary biblical symbol 
that is already directed toward human community. I suggest the kingdom 
or reign of God.’?3 Peter’s remark is important. With regard to this paper’s 
focus on hospitality, it needs to be stated that the notion of the reign of 
God also serves as a powerful metaphor for rethinking what it means that 
the God depicted in Scripture is a welcoming God. Any attempt to relate the 
doctrine of the Trinity to the moral life in such a way that these first-order 
symbols are suppressed does an injustice to the rich biblical accounts. 
This does not mean that we must not, for instance, use the doctrine of the 
Trinity when thinking about ethical matters, but that we must use it ina 
‘soft’ manner — more like a guiding light than as something cast in stone. 


However, also with regard to notions such as the kingdom or reign of 
God, the questions can be asked: the reign of which God? How do we identify 
this God? Hence the need for second-order symbols as an attempt to, as 
Karl Rahner puts it, ‘say once more what we have heard.” The doctrine 
of the Trinity is therefore important as a type of condensed narrative that 
can illuminate the first-order symbols. 


2.4. The immanent and the economic Trinity 


These concerns mentioned above have been manifested in an uneasiness 
to separate the so-called immanent and economic Trinity. In early 
twentieth-century theology, which inherited the strong emphasis on 
divine transcendence from the nineteenth century, the Trinity was often 


22 Donald Juel1997:. 
23 Peters 1993:184, 185. 
24 Rahner 2001:80. 
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viewed from two different viewpoints. The ‘immanent Trinity’ was used to 
portray Father, Son and Holy Spirit as they are within God’s own inner life. 
The notion of the ‘economic Trinity’ was used to refer to God as Father, 
Son and Spirit at work outside the divine life in the world. 


In his famous treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity, Karl Rahner 
remarks ‘that despite their orthodox confession of the Trinity, Christians 
are in their practical life almost mere “monotheists”. We must be willing 
to admit that, should the doctrine of the Trinity have to be dropped as 
false, the major part of religious literature could well remain virtually 
unchanged ... One has the feeling that, for the catechism of the head and 
the heart (as contrasted with the printed catechism), the Christian’s 
idea of the incarnation would not have to change at all if there were no 
Trinity’. Rahner continues to critique the way in which the treatise ‘On 
the One God’ has been separated from the treatise ‘On the Triune God’ 
(since the thirteenth century, but with earlier roots) in such a way that 
it looks as if everything that matters has already been said in the treatise 
‘On The One God’. This treatise can easily become quite philosophical 
and abstract and hardly refers to salvation history at all. For Rahner, the 
isolation of the treatise of the Trinity has to be wrong, for there has to be 
a connection between God and humans, because the Trinity is a mystery 
of salvation. Hence Rahner formulates his basic thesis (often referred to 
as Rahner’s rule): ‘The “economic” Trinity is the “immanent” Trinity, 
and the “immanent” Trinity is the “economic” Trinity.’?”? There is no 
inner Trinity apart from the economy of salvation. Rahner writes: ‘God 
relates to us in a threefold manner, and this threefold, free and gratuitous 
relation to us is not merely a copy or an analogy of the inner Trinity, but 
the Trinity itself, albeit as freely and gratuitously communicated.’?* Many 
theologians have commented on Rahner’s thesis. It seems, in Ted 
Peters’s words, to mark ‘a decisive watershed in twentieth-century 
trinitarian thinking’.”9 


25 Ibid. 2001:10, 11. 

26 See also LaCugna’s [note 647] revealing remark: ‘While the separation 
of the ‘economy’ and ‘theology’, implicit at Nicaea, allowed Athanasius 
and the Cappadocians to effectively counter Arianism, the distinction 
also made it possible for the Christian theology of God, specifically, 
trinitarian theology, to develop to some extent apart from soteriology’ 


(1991:43). 
27 Rahner (note 665) 22. 
28 ~— Ibid. 35. 


29 Peters 1993:102. Peters also recalls Walter Rasper’s warning against 
possible misinterpretations. Firstly we would misinterpret Rahner if we 
understand the economic Trinity as a mere temporal manifestation of 
an eternal immanent Trinity, because history really counts. Secondly 
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Catherine LaCugna, whose thought is deeply influenced by Rahner, 
feels that Rahner’s axiom needs interpretation and application. She sees 
the great merit of Rahner’s axiom that no adequate distinction can be 
made between the doctrine of the Trinity and the economy of salvation. 
Or to use the notions she embraces in her study, there is an essential unity 
between oikonomia and theologia. She continues, however, to point out 
that with regard to this unity, ‘there cannot be a strict identity, either 
epistemological or ontological, between God and God for us’.° There is an 
essential unity, but not a strict identity. Hence her principle: ‘Theologia is 
fully revealed and bestowed in oikonomia, and oikonomia truly expresses 
the ineffable mystery of theologia.’ And further: ‘The economy is not 
a mirror dimly reflecting a hidden realm of intradivine relations; the 
economy is God’s concrete existence as Christ and as Spirit ... Economy 
and theology are two aspects of one reality: the mystery of divine-human 
communion.’3? LaCugna asks for a revision, which she views as a return to 
the biblical and pre-Nicene pattern of thought, that suggests not merely 
that we abandon the misleading terms of immanent and economic Trinity, 
but that we also clarify the meaning of oikonomia and theologia. Oikonomia 
is not the Trinity ad extra, but the comprehensive plan of God reaching 
from creation to consummation. Similarly, theologia is not the Trinity in 
se, but, more modestly and simply, the mystery of God. In all, LaCugna, 
while making some helpful qualifications and critiquing the language 
of immanent and economic Trinity, seems to reinstate Rahner’s basic 
intention that trinitarian theology is nothing more than a theology of 
the economy of salvation. While LaCugna admits that it is true that the 
distinction between economic and immanent Trinity goes back to the old 
distinction between oikonomia and theologia (as Jiingel notes), it is only 
legitimate ‘as a conceptual distinction in which the economic doctrine of 
the Trinity deals with God’s history with the world, and the immanent 
trinity is its summarizing concept’. 


there is the opposite danger of interpreting Rahner’s thesis to mean that 
the immanent Trinity is dissolved in the economy Trinity, as though the 
eternal Trinity first came into existence in and through history. 

Peters, however, is not totally convinced by Kasper, because it seems to 
him as if Kasper assumes that the internal relations of the immanent 
Trinity are already fixed in eternity, so that what is new is merely their 
manifestation under the ‘veil’ of history. Peters own response is to 
propose a third way in which the relationship between time and eternity 
is reconceived ‘so that what happens in the history of salvation becomes 
constitutive of the content of eternal life’ (102). 

30  LaCugna [note 647] 221. 


31 Ibid. 
32 Ibid. 222. 
33 Ibid. 224. 
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Some theologians will see in the positions of Rahner and LaCugna 
the dangers of pantheism and would like to keep the distinction between 
the immanent and the economic Trinity. In an article ‘The God of Jesus 
Christ’, the reformed theologian, Colin Gunton, asks, for instance, the 
question whether approaches such as that of LaCugna finally escape the 
pantheism that results from any attempt to bring the world too close.34 
Over and against this, Gunton feels that the distinction between the 
immanent and economic Trinity protects God’s freedom: ‘God’s personal 
otherness from the world is needed if there is to be a true establishing of 
the world in its own right, as truly worldly creation.’ 


Miroslav Volf also finds a strict identity between the economic and 
the immanent Trinity untenable. For him, this would entail the belief that 
the world is necessarily an integral part of God’s life. Volf follows Yves 
Congar’s suggestion (in Congar’s book I believe in the Holy Spirit) that 
Rahner’s thesis applies only if it is not reversible, that is, that it does 
not imply the rule that the immanent Trinity is the economic Trinity. 
Volf writes: ‘There is always a surplus in the immanent Trinity that the 
economic Trinity does not express.’ He continues: ‘And the other way 
around: something new is introduced within the Trinity with creation and 


34 Gunton writes: ‘From the logic of their position it is difficult not to 
conclude that there is ultimately only one reality, the divine-worldly 
emanation, which constitutes the world and then swallows it up.’ 
(1997:329). 

35 Ibid. 329. It needs to be said that Peters (whose approach Gunton also 
critiques) sees value in the immanent—economic distinction as a way to 
protect the freedom of God. Peters (note 670) writes: ‘The reaffirmation 
of intimate Emmanuelism cannot be at the cost of the transcendent 
God who is beyond’ ( 22). Peters call attention to the attempt of 
theologians like Robert Jenson, Wolfhart Pannenberg and Jürgen 
Moltmann to look for the identity of the economic and the immanent 
Trinity in eschatology. The genuine freedom of God is thus the reality of 
possibility, the openness to the future (to use Jenson’s language). In my 
view this dichotomy between the freedom of God and God’s relation to 
the world is also well addressed in the theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In 
his book Reclaiming Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1994), Charles Marsh recalls the 
distinction of Barth between the primary and the secondary objectivity 
of God. This distinction is made to protect God’s aseity over his promeity 
(as is also the concern of Gunton), not as a way to forge a dichotomy 
between God in himself and God is his relation to the world, but simply 
to say that before all else God is God. Marsh sees Bonhoeffer’s theology 
as ‘a continuous wandering along the various paths of the secondary 
objectivity of revelation, attentive with an intensity not found in Barth 
to the inner rhythms of worldliness but by no means disregarding the 
majestic narrative of God’s aseity inscribed by him. Bonhoeffer wants to 
plumb the depths of the meaning of God’s promeity; to understand the 
earth, its riches, delights and sorrows, in all its christic grandeur’ (32). 
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redemption — the encounter of the self-giving love of God with the world 
of enmity, injustice and deception.’?° 


We make the above brief remarks on the relationship between the 
immanent and the economic Trinity, because it seems important to take 
up the, albeit different, concerns of Rahner, Welker and others where we 
speculate about the inner life of the Godhead in a manner separated from 
the history of salvation. The far-reaching effect of such a separation is, 
in the words of Christoph Schwobel, ‘that the scriptural witness to God’s 
relationship with creation in the people of Israel and in Christ is irrelevant 
for understanding the immanent constitution of divine Being’.?7 


With regard to thinking about an ethic of hospitality, this implies that 
we must guard against grounding an ethic of hospitality in any speculative 
way in the inner Triune life in a way that it is divorced from the rich biblical 
accounts. Such attempts are fraught with dangers of idealising. 


3. Relating the doctrine of the Trinity to the Christian 
moral life 


But still the question can be posed: how do we relate the doctrine of the 
Trinity to the Christian life, or more specifically, to an ethic of hospitality? 


One possible answer to this question is to argue that the Triune 
life serves as model for the Christian life. Though there is some possible 
biblical warrant for such an approach, it seems to be highly problematic to 
limit the moral life to such an ethic of imitation. Such an ethic of imitation 
fails to take the discontinuity between God’s identity and our identities 
seriously. What, for instance, is meant by person or relation within the 
Triune life is not to be equated uncritically with what we understand 
about human personhood or relationality. Such a discontinuity points 
to the importance of a hermeneutical task that is marked by struggle, 
interpretation, ambiguity and embodiment. While an ethic of imitation 
does help us to find continuity between God’s Triune life and our lives, 
its failure to deal adequately with the discontinuity — and, we may also 
add, the category — of sin ultimately turns the moral life into a cold ideal 
or hard law which leaves no place for grace and gratitude. With regard to 
trinitarian theology, the temptation is real to speculate about analogies 
between God’s inner trinitarian life and our vision for personhood, the 
church and society. While such attempts are rhetorically powerful, they 
are theologically suspect. These cautionary remarks do not mean that 
we are doomed to silence with regard to the continuities between God’s 
identity and ours, but they do point to the dangers of using the notion of 


36 ~=6 Volf 1998: 407. 
37 Schwobel [note 653] 7. 
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imitation in an uncritical way when relating the doctrine of the triune God 
to the Christian moral life.38 


Given this critique of the notion of imitation, it can be argued that 
the notion of imagination is a more adequate notion for making the link 
between the Triune life and the Christian moral life. The images, metaphor 
and stories of the triune God fund Christian moral imaginations in a way 
that enables a different construal of the world that has transforming 
potential. For some, such a link between imagination and ethics will be 
problematic, especially for those who espouse certain modernistic ethical 
theories. For them, the focus on imagination will seem to be subjective, 
arbitrary and non-rational. These modernistic moral theories, however, 
have been highly criticised within recent moral discourse. The plea for 
the moral importance of the identity of the moral agent enables a broader 
understanding of ethics that creates the space to integrate imagination 
more fully into our understanding of the moral life. Such a plea for the 
moral importance of imagination has, among other things, the potential 
for a more constructive linking of goodness and beauty, or ethics 
and aesthetics.39 


While such a link between imagination and the moral life seems of 
paramount importance, imagination (understood in a certain way) does 
seem to havelimitations as amoralcategory. Itcanleadto an individualistic, 
disembodied view of the moral life that separates imagination from 
Christian practices, or it can point to the importance of creative genius 
in such a way that the isolated, autonomous self of the Enlightenment 


38 Inhis article ‘The Trinity Is Our Social Program’, Miroslav Volf (note 677) 
points, in reflecting on a statement by Nicholas Fedorov, to two equally 
unattractive options, the one consisting in seeking to imitate the triune 
God with blatant disregard for the fact that we are not God and the other 
consisting in respecting our creaturely difference but failing our most 
proper human calling to be like God (1998:404,405). Volf continues: 
‘Between ‘copying God in all respects’ and ‘not copying God at all’ 
lies the widely open space of human responsibility which consists in 
‘copying God in some respects’‘ (405). VoIf acknowledges that there 
are limits to the correspondences between the triune God and humans. 
He does not believe that the doctrine of the Trinity provides a social 
programme, but argues that it does contain the contours of the ultimate 
normative end to which all social programs should strive. Hence his use 
of the term ‘social vision’. In his book After Our Likeness: The Church as 
the Image of the Trinity, VoIf gives amore elaborate discussion of his plea 
that there are broken creaturely correspondences between the triune 
God and humanity. See especially 191-220. 

39 For a reflection on the importance of imagination for Christian ethics, 
see my article ‘Etiek as Optiek? Oor die rol van beelde en verbeelding in die 
Christelike morele lewe’ (2004). 
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remains intact. Imagination as a moral notion certainly has the value 
of critiquing the subject—object dichotomy of the Enlightenment, but it 
needs qualification. 


Given the limitations of certain constructions of the notions of 
imitation and imagination for providing a link between the Triune life and 
the Christian moral life, we can ask whether the notion of participation 
is not a more adequate notion. The Christian moral life is not merely 
about imitating or imagining differently, but about participation in the 
life of the triune God. Therefore, the Triune life is not merely a model or 
inspiration, but also the source that enables a Christian moral life. This 
does not diminish the importance of imagination, but it does qualify 
faithful Christian imagination as being a participatory imagination (or an 
imaginative participation). Such a view of the Christian moral imagination 
as a participatory imagination challenges the less helpful strands of 
modern ethical theory and holds the potential to give a more adequate 
account of the relationship between the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Christian moral life. 


4. Enriching the participatory imagination: Perichoretic 
hospitality 
With regard to an ethic of hospitality, there is a wealth of biblical 
metaphors and narratives that fund our moral imagination (which has 
been qualified above as a participatory imagination). These metaphors 
and narratives serve as primary symbols. But it can also be argued that 
certain secondary symbols within trinitarian discourse can enliven and 
enrich our imaginations with regard to an ethic of hospitality, particularly 
with regard to the relating of the notions of identity and otherness. 
These notions are not abstracted from biblical accounts but can be seen 
as attempts ‘to say again what we have heard’ (to use Rahner’s phrase 
once more). These notions cannot substitute the biblical metaphors and 
narratives, but they can help us in the process of creative embodiment 
of an ethic of hospitality. While it is certainly possible to recall many 
such notions, the remainder of this article will focus on one such notion, 
namely the patristic notion of perichoresis, and its reception in more recent 
trinitarian studies. 


In trinitarian studies, reference is often made to God as essentially 
relational. This is expressed in both the Eastern and the Western 
trajectories in trinitarian faith, albeit in different ways. It was agreed by 
the end of the fourth century that the nature of God should be thought of as 
a communion of persons. The verb chorea was sometimes used to express 
the idea that each person participates in others. Later this was expressed 
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in a noun, perichoresis. This term was first used in a trinitarian context by 
Pseudo-Cyril in the sixth century and later in the eighth century by John 
of Damascus.“° The notion of perichoresis takes up the words of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel: ‘... believe me that Iam in the Father and the Father is in me’ 
(John 14:11). As Paul Fiddes notes, the term perichoresis had the advantage 
of emphasising reciprocity and exchange in the mutual indwelling and 
penetration of the persons, thus expressing ‘the permeation of each person 
by the other, their co-inherence without confusion’ .“* The Greek term was 
translated by two Latin terms, namely circuminsessio and circumincessio. 
Circuminsessio means that the person is contained in another, filling the 
space of the other, literally ‘seated’ in one another (from the words for 
sitting and seat, sedere and sessio). The reference is thus to a state of 
being. Thomas Aquinas preferred this rendering. The other Latin term, 
circumincessio (from incedere, to permeate), was a more active word that 
captured the sense of movement in and through the other (it was preferred 
by Bonaventura and other theologians in the West). 


Something of this idea of circumincessio is expressed in the metaphor 
that was sometimes used in the Middle Ages to describe the persons of 
the Trinity, namely that of a divine dance. This is a powerful image and 
one often evoked in recent trinitarian studies. While the word perichoresis 
does not mean to dance around (it comes from perichoreo, not perichoreuo, 
with a short o in the middle), many find the pun on the Greek evocative. 
Elizabeth Johnson, for instance, writes, ‘a divine round dance modelled 
on the rhythmic, predictable motions of the country folk dance are [sic] 
one way to portray the mutual indwelling and encircling of God’s holy 
mystery’.4? She extends this metaphor to the art created by modern 
choreographers in their attempt to express something of the anguish 
and ecstasy of the modern spirit, signifying a more complex order. She 
concludes: ‘Perichoretic movement summons up the idea of all three 
distinct persons existing in each other in an exuberant movement of 
equal relations: an excellent model for human interaction and freedom 
and other regards.’43 In similar vein, she writes elsewhere that this idea 
of the divine community as a divine dance serves as inspiration for human 
community, as well as a prophetic challenge to human relations and social 


40 It can be noted that the earliest theological use of the verb perichareo 
was in the discussion of the divinity and humanity of Christ by Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Maximus the Confessor. It was used to portray the 
reciprocity and exchange between the divine and human actions in the 
person of Christ (see Fiddes 2000:73). 

41 Fiddes 2000:71. 

42 Johnson 1992:220. 

43 Ibid. 221. 
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structures that subordinate and marginalise. Therefore, she continues, 
‘the symbol of the triune God summons the church to be a community of 
sisters and brothers in kinship with the earth, equal partners in mutual 
relationship, sent to bring the world into this dance of life’.“4 Catherine 
LaCugna also finds the metaphor effective for its iconoclasm directed 
against an oppressive hierarchy: ‘There are neither leaders nor followers 
in the divine dance, only an eternal movement of reciprocal giving and 
receiving, giving again and receiving again.’4 

Theologians such as David Cunningham and Paul Fiddes also refer 
to the communion within the Trinity as a divine dance, but the emphasis is 
not so much on the ‘dancers’ as on the pattern of the dance — more about 
the perichoretic movements than about the movers. As Fiddes states: ‘I 
suggest the image of the dance makes most sense when we understand 
the divine persons as movements of relationship, rather than as individual 
subjects who have relations.’4° Cunningham also finds the image of a 
divine dance useful, for it suggests order and symmetry in the midst of 
diversity. Given his view that God is the relationships God has, the image 
is, however, not a wholly happy image, ‘since dances are always done by 
dancers, thus returning to the original problem of relationality: how to 
prevent it from devolving into a picture of three separate entities who are 
only accidentally related’.“” Without going further into the concerns raised 
by Cunningham and Fiddes with regard to their critique of the notion of 
God as substance, it nonetheless seem clear that the notion of perichoresis 
(and its creative linking to metaphors like that of a divine dance) is a way 
to prevent the isolation and separation of the divine ‘persons’. It enables 
participation. As the German theologian Eberhard Jiingel puts it: ‘The 
doctrine of perichoresis helps us to formulate the concrete unity of the 
being of God in that we think of the modes of God as meeting one another 
in unrestricted participation.’“* 


Jürgen Moltmann also uses the notion of perichoresis as a way to 
think about the relationship between unity and plurality: ‘The doctrine of 
perichoresis links together in a brilliant way the threeness and the unity, 
without reducing the threeness to the unity, or dissolving the unity in the 


44 Ibid. 1997:309. 

45 LaCugna [note 647] 272. 

46 Fiddes [note 682] 72. 

47 Cunningham 1999:180. 

48 Jüngel 1976:33. He also writes: ‘The significance of the doctrine of 
perichoresls is that it helps us to formulate this unity of the modes of 
God’s being among themselves as the concreteness of God’s being. It is 
an attempt at responsible speech about God’ (35). 
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threeness. The unity of the triunity lies in the eternal perichoresis of the 
trinitarian persons.’49 


Catherine LaCugna sees the advantage of perichoresis in the fact 
that it avoids the pitfalls of locating the divine unity either in the divine 
substance (Latin) or exclusively in the person of the Father (Greek), but 
instead in a true communion of persons.°*° 


Colin Gunton also points to the value of the concept in his book 
The One, the Three, and the Many: ‘(I)t is a concept heavy with spatial 
and temporal conceptuality, involving movement, recurrence and 
interpenetration; and secondly that it is an implication of the unity-in- 
variety of the divine economic involvement in the world.’ 


The few quotations above point to the fact that many trinitarian 
theologians view the doctrine of perichoresis as a creative image for 
portraying both relatedness and particularity, both identity and 
otherness. The notion of perichoresis seemingly conveys something of 
a hospitable participation between the divine ‘persons’. It calls up the 
image of the Triune identity as not a self-enclosed identity but as a self- 
giving and other-receiving identity. If we believe that humans are created 
in the image of this triune God, these perichoretic relationships serve as 
a powerful model and source for lives that challenge the notions of the 
isolated individual, enclosed identity and cosy homogeneity. 


Furthermore, the notion of perichoresis is a rich spatial notion that 
implies movement and mobility, or, as Paul Fiddes puts it: ‘The idea of 
perichoresis kept alive, within the theological system itself, is a challenge 
to the dominating God whose power lies in immobility and in being secure 
from being affected by a changing world.’ 


It is, however, important to note that the notion of perichoresis is 
not about a self-enclosed and self-sufficient dance. No, it is open to the 
whole of creation: ‘There is a richness and space in the divine life, in itself 
and as turning outwards in the creation of the dynamic universe that is 
relational order in space and time.’ To use Robert Jenson’s phrase: ‘God 
is roomy’.*4 Or as Jürgen Moltmann expresses this hospitable openness of 
the triune God: ‘The Trinitarian relationships of the Father, the Son and 


49 Moltmann 1981:175. For a more recent discussion of Moltmann on the 
notion of perichoresis, see his essay ‘Perichoresis: An Old Magic Word for a 
New Trinitarian Theology’ (2000). 

50  LaCugna [note 687] 271. 

51 Gunton 1991:163. 

52 Fiddes [note 682] 74. 

53 Gunton [note 692] 164. 

54 Jenson [note 661] 226. 
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the Holy Spirit are so wide that the whole of creation can find space, time 
and freedom in it.’ 


In summary, we can say that the notion of perichoresis seems to 
imply that there is a reciprocity and inter-dependence between the three 
persons of the Trinity. This suggests that God is not an eternal solitude, 
but a timeful communion. There is plurality within God. What makes this 
notion of perichoresis attractive for an ethic of hospitality is, as argued, 
its potential to link identity and otherness in such a way that identity does 
not dissolve or otherwise become excluded. We see giving and receiving 
relationships within the interpersonal life of the triune God. The notion 
furthermore implies a dynamic movement within God, a movement that 
has an outward reach towards the whole of creation. 


This notion of perichoresis can certainly be overburdened, but it helps 
us to ground an ethic of hospitality in the character or identity of God. It 
is necessary to note that such an emphasis does not mean that we derive 
our morality from the immanent Trinity in a way that is divorced from the 
economy of salvation. To put it differently, to speak as Christians of God’s 
hospitality is to speak of the Cross. 


Something of the notion of perichoresis, and the pathos of Trinitarian 
theology, is well illustrated in the famous icon from the 15th century by 
Andrei Rublev called The Old Testament Trinity?5° It depicts three figures in 
an open circle. In the background we see the oak at Mamre. In the middle 
is the chalice (as symbol of the bread and the wine). The icon recalls the 
hospitality of Abraham and Sarah towards the three messengers. The 
Catholic feminist theologian Elizabeth Johnson summarises well the 
attraction of this icon for an ethic of hospitality: 


55 Moltmann [note 690] 109. 

56 The frequent reference to Rublev’s icon reflects something of the fact 
that the renaissance in Trinitarian theology correlates with the renewed 
dialogue between Western and Orthodox theologians on Trinitarian 
‘matters’. Many theologians refer to the inspiring character of this icon. 
Moltmann had a picture of the icon in front of him when he wrote his 
book The Trinity and the Kingdom. Konrad Kaiser comments as follows 
on the social implications of this icon: ‘The cup, which in Orthodox 
tradition contains both the bread and the wine, is the central message 
of this icon for the world ... The eucharist cup calls for a daily sharing 
of bread and of material and spiritual resources with the millions of 
hungry people in the world. Through them God, the Trinity, comes on 
pilgrimage to us at every moment.’ This comment of Raiser is quoted 
in Larry Rasmussen’s Moral Fragments and Moral Community (1993:157) 
and Rasmussen himself notes that he also has a copy of Rublev’s icon 
in his office. For inspiring meditations on Rublev’s icon, see Limouris, 
Icons: Window on Eternity (1990) and Paul Evdokimov, The Art of the Icon: 
A Theology of Beauty (1990). 
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What this image suggests is that the mystery of God is not a self-contained 
or closed divine society but a communion in relationship. Moreover, its 
portrayal of the figures evokes the idea that this divine communion is 
lovingly open to the world, seeking to nourish it. As you contemplate, you 
intuitively begin to grasp that you are invited into this circle ... This is a 
depiction of a trinitarian God capable of immense hospitality, who calls 
the world to join the feast.°” 


A trinitarian framework that incorporates in a qualified manner the 
notion of perichoresis indeed seems to be promising for a Christian ethic 
of hospitality. It depicts the triune God as a hospitable and welcoming 
communion of love. The triune God is the self- giving and other-receiving 
Host. Through the sacrificial giving in Christ, a gift of hospitality par 
excellence, humans (and the rest of creation) are invited and enabled to 
participate in the Triune feast of love. In Christ and through the Spirit, it 
becomes possible to embody what can be called perichoretic hospitality. 
This serves as a challenge against the isolation from the other and 
otherness, as wellas the loss of particularity through our openness. It holds 
the potential to emphasise the need for an openness towards otherness 
without forfeiting identity (contra liberalism), as well as to emphasise 
identity in such a way that we need not kill others to safeguard our identity 
(contra nationalism). 


We need to keep in mind that notions from trinitarian discourse, 
like perichoresis, are second-order symbols. These notions, however, can 
be viewed as creative attempts to depict something of the richness of 
the images, metaphors and narratives of Scripture that portray the God 
of Israel and Jesus as a hospitable God. Such a process of claiming and 
reclaiming adequate notions to describe the welcoming God is a continual 
process. In this regard, hopefully, trinitarian theology will continue to 
play an important role to free our imaginations and enable truthful speech 
and faithful lives. 


57 Johnson1997:299. 
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The Trinity and Flourishing 


Nadia Marais 


1. Introduction 


Christian theology is under increasing pressure to deal with issues 
surrounding human dignity and ecological sustainability. In the face of 
widespread malpractices in which the dignity and rights of human beings 
(especially women) are violated, and in the light of the ecological crisis in 
which the earth and her ecology is endangered, much is asked, and much 
is required, of theology. Churches, congregations, synods, seminaries, 
faculties of theology, small groups and individual believers the world 
over are concerned with the well-being of human and nonhuman beings. 
The first challenge to Christian theology lies here, within the widespread 
violence (often in the very name of the Christian faith) against nature 
and neighbours. 


The theological conversation that deals with the dignity and well- 
being of human beings and the ecology traditionally lies within the fields 
of inquiry of theological anthropology and ecological theology. Moreover, 
the vision of the ‘flourishing’ of the earth and human beings expresses 
theology’s concern for ‘the good life’, ‘well-being’ and ‘healing’. Perhaps 
it is therefore wholly unsurprising that ecological theologians and feminist 
theologians would have a particular affinity for the theological concept of 
‘flourishing’. The theological vision and language of ‘flourishing’ could 
therefore be a meeting point between the concern for human dignity and 
the concern for the earth and her ecology. 

In my own research, I have found the work of the Reformed 
theologian, David Kelsey, thoroughly interesting and fruitful in engaging 
with ecological theology and theological anthropology. Christian 


1 David H. Kelsey, Luther Weigle Professor Emeritus of Theology at 
the Yale Divinity School in New Haven, CT, has written extensively 
on theological education (cf 1992; 1993), biblical hermeneutics (cf 
1975; 1999) and theological anthropology (cf 2005;2009). Since the 
publication of his magnum opus, entitled Eccentric existence (2009), 
Professor Kelsey has become a well-known and an even more widely 
respected theologian, to the extent that he was invited to deliver the 
famous Warfield Lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary in 2011 and 
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theology’s affirmation that human beings and the earth flourish in their 
relationship with God provides promising common ground between 
ecological theology’s concerns for ecological sustainability and theological 
anthropology’s concern for the dignity of human beings. 


Yet such a focus on flourishing is not as elegant and unproblematic 
as it may seem. Kelsey adds a second layer of challenge to the task of 
Christian theology in this regard. He writes that ‘Christian theology has 
a large stake in making it clear that its affirmations about God and God’s 
ways of relating to human beings underwrite human beings’ flourishing’ 
(2008:1). He argues that ‘[i]t has been especially important to emphasize 
this claim in the context of “late modernity”’ (2009:1) (or what may be 
called ‘postmodernity’), where the suspicion that Christians magnify 
God’s power at the expense of the freedom and flourishing of human 
beings is rampant (2008:1). The second challenge to Christian theology 
lies here, within the assumption that the Christian faith makes human 
beings out to be small, weak, servile, and docile. 


The theological vision and language of ‘flourishing’ responds to the 
two challenges to Christian theology outlined above. This chapter proposes 
to conduct a critical analysis of Kelsey’s theocentric perspective on human 
flourishing in the light of these two challenges. David Kelsey has written 
extensively on human flourishing, as part of his thinking through various 
issues within theological anthropology, and forhim the vision and language 
of flourishing is deeply embedded within theological anthropology. His 
attention to human flourishing culminates in his arguments within his 
latest book, Eccentric existence (2009), and in an article that he wrote as 
part of a Yale consultation on God and human flourishing, entitled ‘On 
human flourishing’ (2008). This paper will therefore limit its focus to 
these two pieces of writing, and in the process ask the following questions 
of Kelsey’s work: (1) What is the context for the theological conversation 
on human flourishing? (2) What is human flourishing? (3) What are the 
implications of this theological vision and language of human flourishing? 


2. Expressing the glory of God 


What is the context for the theological conversation on human flourishing? 
This first question is a particularly important question to ask, for it deals 
with the context in which David Kelsey embeds his understanding of 
human flourishing. ‘Flourishing’ is grounded in two claims in Kelsey’s 
work, namely that the triune God relates to all that is not God in three 
interrelated ways and that human beings derivatively express God’s glory. 


that he received an honorary doctorate from the University of Tubingen 
in 2012. 
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In Eccentric existence (2009), David Kelsey makes the fundamental 
theological claim that the triune God relates to all that is not God in three 
interrelated ways: (1) God creates all that is not God;? (2) God draws all 
that is not God into eschatological consummation;? (3) God reconciles all 
that is not God to God.‘ Yet creation, eschatological consummation and 
reconciliation are not only three ways of the triune God’s relating, but 
describe three narratives of how God relates to human beings and the earth 
and her ecology. For Kelsey, this is the core theological idea from which his 
thinking and writing on theological anthropology springs: namely, that 
the story of God’s relationship to all that exists, including human beings, 
can be told in three interrelated ways. Moreover, human flourishing is 
inseparable from God’s relating to human beings because the flourishing 
of human beings is always dependent upon God (2008:1). For Kelsey, 
flourishing makes no sense, has no meaning or coherence or content or 
power, apart from the confession that God stands in a relationship with 
human beings and that it is God that initiates this relationship. The first 
claim in which human flourishing is grounded is therefore the confession 
that the triune God relates to human beings. 


‘Human flourishing’ is systematically connected to ‘the glory of 
God’, argues Kelsey (2009:310), in that ‘the glory of God defines human 
creaturely flourishing’ (2009:314) just as ‘flourishing defines human 
creaturely glory’ (2009:310). Kelsey understands ‘God’s glory’ relationally, 
as ‘the full richness of God’s reality’ which comes to expression in ‘God’s 
self-expressive self-giving’ and ‘God’s attractive beauty’ (2009:310). 


2 By creation, Kelsey means that human beings are living on borrowed 
breath, by the gift of having and being a living body. We are alive 
because God graciously willed and made it so. The appropriate response 
to God creating human beings and all that we see around us is ‘faith’ 
or flourishing on borrowed breath. It is ‘in faith’ that human beings 
flourish (2009:310). 

3 By eschatological consummation, Kelsey means that human beings are 
living on borrowed time, by participating in God’s own life (2009:510). 
We can hope in being transformed and liberated into those that reflect 
God’s glory, because God gives us the gift of hope itself (2009:512). The 
appropriate response to God that draws human beings into eschatological 
consummation is ‘hope’ or flourishing on borrowed time. It is ‘by hope’ 
that human beings flourish. 

4 By reconciliation, Kelsey means that human beings are living by 
another’s death. Jesus’ death manifests ‘the terrible beauty of the 
story of God’s entering into solidarity with estranged humankind’ 
(2009:722), wherein lies the gift of reconciliation. The appropriate 
response to God that reconciles estranged human beings to Godself is 
‘love’ or flourishing by another’s death. It is ‘through love’ that human 
beings flourish. 
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Human beings are derivatively glorious, in that God’s intrinsic glory is 
expressed in them. God relating to create, to draw into eschatological 
consummation and to reconcile is a confession of God’s relational glory, 
which leaves its mark upon all that God relates to — including human beings 
and the earth and her ecology. God’s relating to all that is not God forms 
the broader context for understanding how God’s glory is expressed in the 
flourishing of human beings and the earth and her ecology. Moreover, the 
expression of God’s glory is the index of human flourishing. This means 
that human flourishing cannot, in principle, be measured or counted, 
but is grounded in the confession that ‘the glory of God is human beings 
made fully alive’ (Ireanaues of Lyons) (Kelsey 2008:2). The second claim 
in which human flourishing is grounded, therefore is the confession that 
human beings express God’s glory. 


Together, these two confessions — of God relating to human beings, 
and of God’s glory in human beings — describe David Kelsey’s context for 
understanding human flourishing. Herein we find that human flourishing 
ought to be understood as an expression of the triune God’s relationship 
to human beings and as an expression of God’s glory in human beings. 


3. Manifesting beauty 


What is human flourishing? This second question is an exceptionally 
fruitful question to ask of Kelsey’s work, in that it reveals the rigorous 
systematic and analytical thinking that Kelsey employs in his writing. 
David Kelsey defines ‘to flourish’ in a twofold sense, namely as both ‘to 
blossom’ and ‘to thrive’. 


First, ‘to blossom’ is ‘to manifest the type of beauty of which a given 
life is capable by virtue of God’s relating to it’ (2008:2; 2009:315). Kelsey 
extends the metaphor of flourishing as a blossom by claiming that this 
may also provide ‘fruit’ (that may nurture and support the flourishing 
of others) and ‘seed’ (that may determine the lives of subsequent 
generations).° Blossoming and blooming therefore have implications for 
both present neighbours (fruit) and future neighbours (seed) (2008:2; 
2009:315). 


5 Kelsey consistently excludes the metaphorical connotation with 
‘maximal good health’ because ‘health is problematic as an index of 
human flourishing’ (2009:317) in that by ‘health’ and ‘unhealthy’ is 
understood functionally and self-referentially. This runs against the 
grain of the logic of his larger anthropological argument, namely that 
human beings are not finally to be understood in relation to ourselves, 
but excentrically in relation to God and therefore ‘outside’ of ourselves 
(2009:317). 
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Secondly, ‘to thrive’ is ‘to have oneself in hand’ (2008:3; 2009:315). 
Kelsey does not have much regard for the metaphoric extensions that 
include the meanings of ‘to grow luxuriantly’ (because ‘it unqualifiedly 
reintroduces health as ametaphor’) or ‘to prosper’ (because ‘’it introduces 
wealth and achievements as metaphors definitive of human flourishing’) 
(2008:3; 2009:315). Rather, he emphasises the sociality (in that human 
flourishing ccis inseparable from the flourishing of all creatures’) 
(2009:315) and responsibility (in the sense that human beings ‘take charge 
of themselves wisely for their own well-being’ ‘and of their contexts) 
(2009:319) of human flourishing. Thriving therefore has implications 
for human persons themselves, for non-human neighbours, and for the 
broader context in which human beings live. 


Accordingly, flourishing is the expression of the glory and the 
beauty of God’s relating to human beings. This has social and relational, 
present and future implications that stretch wider and deeper than the 
life of an individual, single human being. Yet Kelsey further qualifies his 
interpretation of human flourishing by way of a number of characteristics 
of human flourishing that reflect and shape his theological vision and 
language. Aside from the twofold definition that Kelsey works out, at 
least five characteristics of ‘human flourishing’ can be identified from 
Kelsey’s work, namely that: (1) flourishing is contextual and concrete; (2) 
flourishing is not functional or self-referencing; (3) flourishing is a gift; 
(4) flourishing is relational and responsive; (5) flourishing is eccentric. 


A first characteristic of Kelsey’s understanding of flourishing is that 
‘what counts as ‘flourishing’ is relative to what flourishes’ (2009:314). 
There is no abstract, ideal, vague, generalised, absolute, or standard 
way of understanding flourishing against which the flourishing of each 
and every human person can or should be measured. No such standard 
exists, argues Kelsey, in that ‘flourishing’ as a theological concept is, at its 
heart, ‘a highly relative concept’ (2009:316). Instead, the flourishing of a 
human life must be understood contextually (in terms of the networks of 
relationships in which a human life is embedded) and concretely (in terms 
of the individual powers and capacities of each human being) (2009:316). 


A second characteristic of Kelsey’s understanding of flourishing 
is what it is not or must not be equated with — namely ‘human well- 
being’ and ‘good health’’ (2009:511). Kelsey is highly critical of modern 
academic theology that construes human flourishing as well-being, 
because it is ‘framed in terms of ahuman subject’s relating to itself by an 
interior subjective act’ (2008:9). Where ‘flourishing’ denotes ‘happiness’, 
‘health’, ‘self-fulfilment’, ‘self-realisation’, ‘full actualisation’ or ‘well- 
being’, it is defined in terms of human beings’ internal functioning and 
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our ability to adapt to larger contexts (2008:9). Wellbeing and health are, 
however, inadequate and problematic synonyms for ‘flourishing’, in that 
these are ‘functional and self-referencing terms’ (2009:511).° For Kelsey, 
‘flourishing’ is not functional (that reduces human beings to that which 
they are able to think or to do) or self-referencing (in that it is concerned 
only with itself). 


At this point, after the first two characteristics of human flourishing, 
the basis of flourishing becomes particularly complex. David Kelsey deals 
exclusively, from here on, with what he simply describes as ‘God relation’. 
This covers two kinds of relations: (a) ‘God’s relations to human beings’ 
and (b) ‘human beings’ relations to God’ (2008:20). He distinguishes, at 
this point, between two broad kinds of human flourishing understood 
theocentrically, namely ‘type A flourishing’ (which deals with God’s 
relating to human beings) and ‘type B flourishing’ (which deals with 
human beings, relating, or appropriate responses, to God) (2008:21). 
The third characteristic deals with Kelsey’s ‘type A flourishing’ the 
fourth characteristic deals with Kelsey’s ‘type B flourishing’ and the fifth 
characteristic treats ‘type A flourishing’ and ‘type B flourishing’ together. 


A third characteristic of Kelsey’s understanding of flourishing is 
its gift-like character. This characteristic deals with Kelsey’s ‘type A 
flourishing’: in that it affirms the graciousness and givenness of God’s 
initial threefold relating to human beings. There are, in this regard, 
three distinct varieties of ‘type A flourishing’: flourishing in God’s 
relating to create, flourishing in God’s relating to draw to eschatological 
consummation, and relating to reconciliation (2008:21). This leads him 
to focus on what it means for human beings to flourish as those who are 
created (cf. 2009:314—332), eschatologically consummated (cf. 2009:510— 
524) and reconciled (cf.2009:703—726). Yet, human beings flourish ‘simply 


6 Although Kelsey has no problem with defining ‘well-being’ in terms of 
‘health’ and even in affirming that ‘well-being as health is surely part 
of the content of a theological account of human flourishing’ (2008:14), 
he notes that ‘it is a good deal more problematic theologically to define 
human flourishing ashuman well-being understood as ’health’’ (2008:15; 
original emphasis). The criteria or significance for a theocentric account 
of human flourishing, however, ‘lie in the dynamics of human beings’ 
relations to God and God’s relations to them’ (2008:15). For Kelsey, 
the fundamental difference is this: human well-being (‘understood as 
various kinds of health’) is not necessarily defined (only?) in relation to 
God (although it is defined in relation to everything else: ‘themselves, 
to fellow creatures, and to their shared social and natural contexts’), 
whereas human flourishing is defined only in relation to God (which 
includes both ‘God’s relations to human beings’ and ‘human beings’ 
relation to God’) (2008:19—20). 
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in virtue of God’s relating to them in three different ways’ (2009:46) 
and must therefore be understood theocentrically, from the perspective 
of God relating to human beings. Flourishing, in this view, is the sheer 
graciousness and givenness of God’s threefold relating (2009:51 1). 


A fourth characteristic of Kelsey’s understanding of flourishing is 
that it is responsive, and therein a responsibility, in enacting appropriate 
responses to God and neighbour (2009:510). This characteristic deals with 
Kelsey’s ‘type B flourishing’ in that it affirms the flourishing of human 
beings in our enactment of what Kelsey calls ‘appropriate responses’. 
Human beings flourish when we respond faithfully — in trust and with 
loyalty — to our living on borrowed breath (2009:510), when we respond 
with joyous hopefulness — including thanksgiving — to our living on 
borrowed time (2009:510), and when we respond with love — a passionate 
desire for communion with God and neighbour — to our living by another’s 
death (2009:1031). Human beings flourish ‘as they act intentionally’ 
(2009:319) and therefore, in short, when we respond in faith, hope and love 
to God and neighbour. The practices of faith, hope and love are, however, 
shaped by the first characteristic of flourishing, namely the ‘concrete 
particularities’ of the context in which we live and the human (and non- 
human) beings that we are in a relationship with. The flourishing of a 
human life is, in this view, relational (in terms of God’s relating to human 
beings and our relating back to God and to one another) and responsive (in 
terms of our appropriate responses to God and neighbour). 


A fifth characteristic of Kelsey’s understanding of flourishing is that 
human beings flourish ‘eccentrically’. This characteristic is expressive of 
both ‘type A flourishing’ and ‘type B flourishing’, in that it affirms the 
eccentricity (which includes God’s relation to us and our relation to God) 
of human existence. The triune God’s three ways of relating to human 
beings together constitute a theocentric picture of the eccentricity of 
our existence. The central claim of Kelsey in his book, Eccentric existence 
(2009), is that all that is not God is to be understood excentrically, outside 
of itself, within God’s ways of relating to all that is not God. For Kelsey, 
‘the result of that is that the basis for human reality and the basis for 
human value both lie, so to speak, outside of human beings — because 
it finally lies outside in God. So “eccentric” means having your centre 
outside yourself. And “existence” simply means living as a human being’ 
(Westminster John Knox Press Radio interview with David Kelsey 2009). 
The appropriate responses to God and neighbour are therefore not merely 
faith, hope and love, but eccentric faith, eccentric hope, and eccentric love. 


Human beings who are ‘fully alive’ blossom and thrive. Human 
flourishing expresses God’s glory and manifests the beauty of God’s 
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relation notinits functionality or self-referentiality, but inits contextuality 
and concreteness, gracious givenness, relationality and responsiveness, 
and eccentricity. It is this glory and this beauty that is the ground of the 
intrinsic dignity and value of human beings (2009:570). 


4. Eccentric flourishing 


What are the implications of this theological vision and language of 
human flourishing? This third question is a fair question to ask next, but a 
particularly difficult question to answer, in that there may be an indefinite 
number of changing implications of David Kelsey’s understanding of 
human and ecological flourishing within a given situation, relationship or 
context. I will, however, trace three possible implications of affirming the 
flourishing of human beings and the earth and her ecology in light of the 
two challenges — first, the violation of the dignity of human beings and 
the ecology; second the assumption that God’s power negates the freedom 
and the flourishing of human beings — outlined above, namely: (1) human 
and ecological flourishing as a blessing given; (2) human and ecological 
flourishing amidst suffering, weakness, poverty and ill health; (3) human 
flourishing as responsibility for human and non-human neighbours. 


First, human and ecological flourishing is a gracious gift of God, 
and therefore a blessing freely given. This means that it is not, in the first 
instance, a state or condition achieved through self-discipline. As a gift 
of God, it marks the eccentricity of human beings and the earth and her 
ecology: the dignity and worth and value of human beings and the earth 
and her ecology do not, finally, lie within themselves, but outside of 
themselves, in God’s dynamic act of relating to all that is not God. This 
frees us from the anxiety of ensuring our own flourishing or that of others 
(including the earth) and liberates us from the relentless ‘pursuit of 
happiness’ that marks our world today. Human and ecological flourishing 
is a gift of God, a blessing given, which cannot be earned or deserved, and 
which is safeguarded outside of our own selves and our efforts either to 
protect or to destroy it. 


Secondly, human and ecological flourishing is possible amidst the 
most intense experiences of suffering, weakness, poverty or ill health 
because it does not mean the achievement or enjoyment of well-being 
(2008:46). Human beings do not flourish because they are healthy or 
wealthy, and not only healthy or wealthy human beings reflect the glory 
of God (2009:317). Likewise, the earth and her ecology do not flourish 
only when it is well and healthy. Many interesting studies, including the 
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work of Princeton economist Angus Deaton,’ make the point that there 
are important correlations between health, wealth and well-being. Yet 
David Kelsey makes the point that human beings express God’s glory and 
manifest the beauty of God’s relation regardless of their states of health, 
wealth or well-being. For Kelsey, the point here is pastoral. Human beings 
and the ecology flourish amidst suffering, weakness, poverty and ill 
health, because God relates to them regardless of what they are or who 
they are or how they are. 


Thirdly, humanflourishingcallsforresponsivenessandresponsibility 
for human and non-human neighbours. This last point affirms that human 
beings flourish in a third sense: ‘as they act intentionally’ ‘in their human 
acting’, by enacting appropriate responses to God, each other and the earth 
and her ecology (2009:319). However, even in taking responsibility for our 
human and non-human neighbours, we risk violating their integrity or 
created wholeness (2009:321). Therefore, human beings are called upon 
to take responsibility for the well-being of others (whether other human 
beings or the earth and her ecology) for its own sake (2009:320) and not 
for some goal beyond it (2009:324). What exactly this responsibility for 
fellow human beings and the earth and her ecology may mean concretely, 
will differ. Yet the point remains: human flourishing also means acting 
responsibly toward others, human and non-human neighbours. This 
responsibility is not any responsibility, but the specific responsibility to 
act appropriately towards other human beings and the earth, for their 
well-being, for their own sake, and not in terms of any goal or purpose 
that transcends them. 


5. Conclusion 


David Kelsey’s theological vision and language arguably provides us with 
fresh images, new metaphors, and innovative arguments to reimagine 
human and ecological flourishing. Perhaps this is what Christian theology 
needs, at this time and in this context, to respond to both the first challenge 
(of dealing with the violation of the dignity and integrity of human beings 
and the earth and her ecology) and the second challenge (of dealing with 
the accusation that God’s power implies the lack of human power and 
flourishing), as outlined above. The confession that God is deeply invested 
in God’s relationship to all that is not God (including human beings and 
the earth and her ecology) and the confession that God is committed to the 
flourishing of both human beings and the earth and her ecology together 


7 Cf Angus Deaton’s recently published book, entitled The great escape 
(with the subtitle Health, wealth and the origins of inequality) 2013. 
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guide and shape us toward a present reality where all human beings and 
the whole earth’s ecology may be ‘fully alive’. 
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The Trinity and Hospitality 


Daniel J Louw 


1. Introduction 


In 1967, I was forced to write an examination on the characteristics of God. 
I was forced to study divine characteristics. Some were knowledgeable 
and accessible to the human mind and thus communicable. Others were 
non-knowledgeable and could not be defined and understood as such." I 
was deeply puzzled and confused. I made sure that I remembered all the 
‘undefinable characteristics’ and averaged 87%. 


However, ‘God’ became an exercise of the human mind, and I lost 
my awe for the unfathomable mystery of divine intervention. But then, in 
2013, I embarked on a study in iconography (Louw 2014) and came across 
the relational dynamics of the encircling and hospitable depiction of the 
Godhead in the Rublev icon — a kind of divine perichoresis as the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit focused on the chalice. The attention is on 
compassionate hospitality and not on metaphysical speculation regarding 
the essence of Trinity. 


To my mind, God became suddenly ‘word-able’ and ‘approachable’, 
a kind of vivid infiniscience of God. 


In his book on the Trinity, Moltmann (1980:25) points out the 
necessity to re-interpret the categories employed by systematic theology 
and many ecclesial confessions of faith to describe the dynamics of the 
Divine Entity: on ‘being God’. In the 20th century, it became clear that 
meta- and omni-categories are not appropriate any more to articulate the 
‘presencing’ of God. What is most needed is mastering the challenge as to 
how to deal with multidimensionality. This challenge turns to the different 
encountering narratives in the biblical account regarding the multifaceted 
countenance (visage) of God. The Godhead was most often defined in terms 
of strict ontic categories and very prescriptive dogmatic characteristics — 
God as a supreme being? — rather than applying abstract definitions about 


1 See in Dutch and Afrikaans the distinction between mededeelbare and 
onmededeelbare characteristics. 

2 For example, Article 11 in the Canon of Dordt professes: ‘And as God 
Himself is most wise, unchangeable, omniscient, and omnipotent, 
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the very being of God and the so-called divine characteristics, such as the 
omnipotence and omniscience of God; that is, language that describes 
God’s ‘what’ (essential and substantial categories defining an ontology of 
Being). The challenge within the networking paradigms of contemporary 
global and functional thinking is to attend to the ‘how’ of God (God’s 
presencing and being there where humans are). 


Theterm ‘presencing’? stands for akind of encounter wherein the past, 
the present and the future intersect in such away that sensing (experience) 
and present moment (state of being) coincide in order to create a sense 
of meaningfulness and purposefulness. The point in using ‘presencing’, 
rather than merely ‘presence of God’, is that God’s being-there is now 
described in terms of existential networking and relational categories, 
that is, categories by which human beings express their acknowledgment 
of the fact that God’s faithfulness is penetrating not merely their mind 
but also all the dimensions of the being’s functions. Even sensuality 
is part and parcel of the ‘how of God’ in the happenstances of life. For 
people who trust God and reflect on the meaning of daily happenstances 
(teleological reflection, a hermeneutics of purposefulness), the awareness 
of the diversity and richness of divine interventions coincide in such a way 
that a linear understanding of time makes place for circularity and a spiral 
interpretation. 


Presencing is about the ‘opening of the human mind’ (significant 
reflection) and the ‘opening of the heart’ (wisdom) as well as a new 
understanding of God, no longer in terms of fixed substantial categories or 
rational causative explanations, but in terms of the experiential categories 
of existential dynamics. The latter refers to open, unfinished, incomplete 
growth categories that operate within the paradigmatic framework of 


so the election made by him can neither be interrupted nor changed, 
recalled, or annulled; neither can the elect be cast away, nor their 
number mislead’ (Psalter 1959:40). 

3 For the use of the concept ‘presencing’, see its meaning within the 
parameters of the interplay between a pastoral, psychological and 
spiritual approach in coaching; ‘... presencing shifts the place of 
perception to the source of an emerging future whole — to a future 
possibility that is seeking to emerge’ (Kempen 2015:140). ‘Presencing is 
a blended word combining sensing (feeling the future possibility) and 
presence (the state of being in the present moment) (Kempen 2015:140). 
‘The boundaries between three types of presence collapse: the presence 
of the past (current field), the presence of the future (the emerging field 
of the future), and the presence of one’s authentic Self. When this co- 
presence, or merging of the three types of presence, begins to resonate, 
we experience a profound shift, a change of the place from which we 
operate’ (Kempen 2015:140—141). 
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hope and adventus categories. By adventus is then meant the coming of God 
through the means of compassionate being-there where humans suffer. 
It expresses the notion of ‘the living God’ in terms of diaconic outreach, 
charity, comfort (paracletic being-there) and marturia (witnessing 
the gospel). Instead of the traditional missio Dei, the emphasis is on the 
passio Dei. Thus, the emphasis is on theopaschitic thinking rather than 
metaphysical thinking. It further implies a paradigm shift from analytical 
causative thinking to integrative circular thinking. In Old Testament 
thinking, ‘presencing’ refers to the notion of fellowship with God — coram 
Deo, which forms the backbone of the principle of koinonia, namely, that 
worship and celebration in ecclesial thinking is a representation of the 
divine sacrificial act of forgiveness, reconciliation and mediatory love 
(replacement) within the quality of graceful interaction between human 
beings. 

The challenge to shift from causative thinking to circular thinking, 
from metaphysical and substantial thinking, to systemic relational 
thinking, creates the following research question: If presencing is about 
the dynamics of God’s being-there and being-with (Hall 1993) within 
the realm of the happenstances of life, the experience of the senses and 
the occurrence of existential events of pain and suffering, how could 
the dynamics of God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit be 
reframed so that the Trinity is not understood as a fixed status of static 
entities but as dynamic positions within the divine engagement with the 
trajectories of life? 


With reference to the research problem, the research assumption is 
that in the re-interpretation of the Trinity, a praxis approach to theological 
reflection should move from a hermeneutics of metaphysical speculation 
(ontological interpretation), with the danger of a so-called abstract, fixed 
and even exclusive inter-trinitarian dynamics between God the Father, 
God the Son and God the Holy spirit (defined by omni-categories), to an 
inclusive, encircling and embracing ‘being-there-where-they-are’, to a 
kind of ‘economics of grace’ defined by verbing categories and relational 
paradigms (the outcome of salvation as enfleshed in the renewal and 
transformation of being and human relationships) (Berkhof 1973). Within 
a systems approach, the option available is networking thinking, with the 
emphasis on position and attitude rather than on substance and essence. 


God is explained less in terms of character definitions (hoedanigheid) 
and more in terms of active intervening infinitions (hoedoenighede). 
Thus, the challenge arises to apply theopaschitic categories to 
trinitarian thinking. 
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2. From impassibility to passion in praxis thinking 

With impassibility is meant the notion that the divine Godhead functions 
independent of any human influence and cannot be described in terms of 
any emotional reaction or experience of pain or any other human infliction. 
Divine aseity is rendered as totally removed from any other being. God is 
wholly independent and in no way casually dependent. To think of God in 
terms of passion categories was in fact a kind of blasphemy. 


In Greek thinking, it was Xenophanes who warned against the 
tendency to attribute to the gods what is shameful to human beings. He 
therefore attacked the popular religious notions of the Greeks with a view 
to founding a purer and nobler conception of Deity (Stace 1960:41). A kind 
of wandering God, moving about from place to place (being-there), was 
totally absurd. Suffering and compassion were not attributes that could be 
ascribed to a divine entity. 


In the Christian tradition, systematic reflection on Trinity (doctrine 
on Trinity) portrayed God mostly in terms of the more static categories 
of an ultimate Substance, or absolute Subject (the impassibility of God) 
(Moltmann 1980). 


Since early times of the Christian understanding of Trinity, 
trinitarian thinking made use of substantial and ontological categories. 
God was therefore described in terms of a divine substance: Una substantia 
— tres personae. God is One and homogeneous. Simultaneously, God is 
constituted and differentiated by three individual, divine persons. The 
three persons are differentiated from one another, but in essence, they 
are one within the common, divine Substance (Moltmann 1980:31—32). 


The influence of the Aufklärung (Enlightenment) on theological 
thinking was a paradigmatic shift away from metaphysical principles 
(arché-categories) to rational categories shaped by positivistic 
terminology correlating with subjectivity: a hermeneutics of mindful, 
rational personalities and analytical reflection. 


Thus, it was emphasised that God should be addressed in personal 
categories (Moltmann 1980:31). Subjectivity and personhood became the 
categories to reframe a static Godhead, as projected by Hellenistic thinking. 


Static and substantial categories were used to probe the mystery of 
the triadic interconnectedness of the divine. In the Heidelberg Catechism, 
it is postulated that Christ is true man and true God. With regard to his 
human nature, he is no more on earth; but with regard to his Godhead, 
majesty and Spirit, he is at no time absent from us (Psalter 1959:29). A 
careful analysis of this kind of formulation makes one aware of the impact 
of Platonic dualism in metaphysical thinking, that is, probing into the 
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ontic substance of a divine and transcendent entity. The implied tension 
between the divine dimension and the human dimension causes an ontic 
split, with the intriguing question as to how faith can maintain the unity 
of God. Question 48 poses the following dilemma (Psalter 1959): 


But if his human nature is not present wherever his Godhead is, are 
not then these two natures in Christ separated from one another? The 
answer: Not at all; for since the Godhead is illimitable and omnipresent, 
it must follow that it is beyond the bounds of the human nature it has 
assumed, and yet none the less it in this human nature and remains 
personally united to it (Psalter 1959:29). 


The category of personhood is introduced to bring about a kind of 
‘psychological’ and ‘rational’ interconnectedness and to maintain a 
superficial kind of ontic monophysitism.* Within this very positivistic and 
rationalistic paradigm, there was no place for the notion of passio Dei. 


The notion of divine compassion and its link to suffering was picked 
up by Küng in his book Menschwerdung Gottes (1970). He posed the very 
intriguing question: Can God suffer and be involved in the suffering 
trajectories of life and humankind? (Kiing 1970:624). According to Kiing, 
this praxis question is the unique challenge to systematic and dogmatic 
thinking in the 20th century. Apathy cannot be used to defend an abstract 
and transcendent God-image (Küng 1970:626). God should be identified 
with human suffering. Thus, the emphasis on Theopaschite and the notion: 
praxis of hope (Hedinger 1968:291). 

Praxis thinking therefore implies a paradigm shift from theistic 
thinking to theopaschitic thinking. It is within this paradigm shift that 
both Jiirgen Moltmann and Wolfhart Pannenberg advocated for a more 
open and cosmic understanding of God’s involvement in the history of 
human suffering, rather than merely sticking to the static categories of 
abstract ontology (Pannenberg 1965:213).5 In this regard, the notion of 
a compassionate God, being-with, within the frailty and weakness of 
human suffering can play a decisive role in terms of an understanding of 


4, Over and against the threat of polytheism, it was important for the early 
church to emphasise a kind of oneness in the Godhead. At the same time, 
it was important not to ‘freeze’ the Godhead into static categories. The 
notion of ‘monophysitism’ wanted to assert that in the person of Jesus 
Christ there was only one, divine nature rather than two natures, divine 
and human, as asserted at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

5 See the publication in 2009 by Keating and White with the title Divine 
Impassibility and the Mystery of Human Suffering. 
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compassion as an expression of divine hospitality within the displacement 
crisis of human beings. 


Feuerbach (1904:126-136) was often criticised as an enemy of 
Christian thinking. His thinking was labelled as a kind of atheistic attack 
on Christianity. However, when one studies his reflections on the essence 
of Christianity (Das Wesen des Christentums), a different perspective arises. 
Very interestingly, Ludwig Feuerbach (see Louw 2014, 2016a) explored a 
totally different avenue. Instead of the rational categories of the human 
mind, he turned in his critiques on Christian metaphysics to the passion 
categories of the human heart (the wisdom tradition). 


Vulnerability and weakness are constituents of suffering and human 
experience; they are signs of passionate fulfilment and of a divine force 
in our being human (Feuerbach 1904:31). One can say that Feuerbach 
challenges the formal and zombie categories (Louw 2016a) of an 
institutionalised religion that projected a powerful imperium rather than 
a vulnerable ecclesiology. 


According to Moltmann, Trinitarian thinking should reckon with 
the following paradigm shift: from authoritative domination to humane 
fellowship (being-with); from conquering to participation; from 
production to interrogation and empathetic listening. A new and different 
approach to Trinity should penetrate the arrogance of a positivistic 
mind; it should represent the dynamics of networking and should open 
up new avenues for human beings in their attempt to address issues of 
inhumane suffering and the destabilisation and destruction of the cosmos 
(Moltmann 1980:25). 


Therefore, my hypothesis: omnipotence should be reframed by a 
pneumatology of compassionate being-with as an expression of the passio 
Dei within wisdom thinking (sapientia as the expression of the dynamics 
of divine presencing). Passion is not merely an emotional experience, but 
in terms of God’s involvement in the history of humankind, an expression 
of sincere hospitality. Place and space in life should be viewed as spiritual 
entities. In this regard, are-interpretation of the Rubleviconcan contribute 
to the attempt to link in praxis thinking a wandering and compassionate 
God, to the dynamic happenstances of life as captured by infinite-speech 
rather than by Hellenistic, static and impassibility categories. 


3. Basic assumption and presupposition 


The basic assumption is that static metaphysical and ontological categories 
cannot capture the dynamics of pity and compassion. Subjective and 
personal categories tend to psychologise God in terms of personal identity 
and self-hood. Metaphysical thinking does not represent the dynamics 
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of Hebrew thinking with its emphasis on fellowship, communion and 
encircling embracement. Even if confessions still want to cling to the 
formulation of ‘essentially one’ (one in substance), but ‘three different 
persons’, a couple of intriguing questions still prevail: How does it link 
with wisdom thinking and its concrete focus on life issues? How could 
trinitarian thinking contribute to the enhancement of the humane quality 
of life? 

My hunch is that instead of substantial and psychological categories, 
networking thinking should start by thinking and formulating divine 
presencing in terms of verbing-categories and should not apply omni- 
categories that refer to abstract definition and substantial ontology. In this 
regard, the notion of perichoresis could become most appropriate in order 
to capture the mystery of a triad of operational divine engagement within 
the trajectories of life. The how of God’s penetrating perichoresis is about an 
inviting hospitality wherein different perspectives play a supplementary 
role: the notion of ‘Father’ (perspective of procreator and provider), ‘Son’ 
(perspective of incarnation) and Holy Spirit (perspective of inhabitation). 
The challenge in theological reflection will be to move from definitions of 
God to ‘infinitions of God’. Perhaps this is the reason why Hebrew thinking 
did not want to apply personal or substance categories but thought in 
terms of ‘to-be-categories’ (JHVH-categories) within the paradigmatic 
framework of promises regarding the ‘faithfulness of God’: The promise: 
I will be your God; I am the Exodus God. Therefore, the further promise: 
wherever you are, I will be there — the accompanying, pitiful God (God- 
with-you).°® 

Thus, the following basic assumption: the Trinity should be reframed 
in terms of to-be-categories in order to help the church to become a 
hospitable home for homeless, migrating human beings and restless, 
violent outsiders, disturbing the comfort zones of content insiders. 


4. Core problem 


The core problem of this article is the following: Is it possible to portray a 
Godhead wherein different infinitions (Father, Son and Holy Spirit) create 
an encircling space of fellowship that promotes and equips human beings 
to rediscover that the dynamics of God encompass all spheres of life 
and infiltrate the hermeneutics of daily happenstances: the covenantal 
promise, namely, I will be there where you are? In this dynamic portrayal, 


6 See the question of Moses in Exodus 2:13 and the answer (verse 14): 
‘What is his name?’; ‘Iam who I am’. The verbing category and infinitive 
tense refer to a promise that God will always be there where they are, 
even in the desert, because he is the moving and dynamic Exodus-God. 
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how can a reinterpretation of the Rublev icon contribute to the paradigm 
switch from three persons (inter-trinitarian dynamics) to the playful 
aesthetics of divine perichoresis in life?; or the trinitarian economics of 
hopefulness, meaningfulness and purposefulness — trinitarian teleology? 
Could such a perspective be linked to a pneumatological interpretation of 
the inhabitation of God, rather than the traditional incarnation of God? 


The challenge will be how to move from substantial and personal 
categories to more fellowship categories; to move from distancing 
exclusive categories (divine detachment) to hospitable inclusive categories 
(divine attachment). 


5. The Rublev icon: a hospitable interplay of divine, sacrificial 
outreach to the stranger 


In my researchon the linkbetween aesthetics and an understanding of God, 
I have tried to reflect anew on the attempts of iconography, namely, how 
to portray God and to depict the Godhead in terms of aesthetic categories. 
The emphasis in my publication Icons: Imaging the Unseen: On Beauty and 
Healing of Life, Body and Soul (2014) was on the question whether art and 
aesthetics can contribute to a new and fresh understanding of the passio 
Dei and the implications of a compassionate God, for example, in respect 
of Christian anthropology, human sexuality and the gender debate, 
specifically on a re-interpretation of maleness. 


The research project (2014) attended predominantly to an analysis 
of the Rublev icon on Trinity. Bunge (2007:79) pointed out that the 
very famous Russian icon by Rublev was used as a festival icon related 
to Pentecost (as a result of, among other things, the legacy of Sergii of 
Radoneh). In the Russian tradition, Pentecost became the feast of the 
Holy Trinity as an indication of a time of the fulfilment of hope,’ a kind 
of pneumatological festivity of relationships. In this article, I want to 
explore the connection between Trinity and the aesthetics of festivity 
and pneumatology. The intention is to apply the research material to the 
theological hermeneutics of infinition, rather than definition. 


Within the tradition of Christian spirituality, the narrative on the 
hospitality of Abraham (Gen. 18) wasinterpretedas an indication ofa Divine 
event (Alpatov 1998:237-250). In the history of orthodox interpretation, 


7 Andrei Rublev’s icon, while being an unsurpassed work of iconography, 
is first and foremost a ‘theology in colour’, which instructs us in all that 
concerns the revelation of the triune God and the three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. In this way, iconography serves as a means to preserve 
Christian truth as formulated by Russian orthodoxy. Iconography and 
the quest for true doctrine are therefore inseparable. 
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the three angels acquire the status of the mysterium Trinitatis (Bunge 
2007:51). 

Rather than using words, definitions and formulations, traditional 
iconography turned to form and colour in order to shape the understanding 
of the godhead. In the icon, colour and composition were used to represent 
spiritual truth. In this attempt, ecclesial and dogmatic presuppositions 
indeed played a pivotal role. Icons therefore should establish the 
viewpoint of Russian orthodoxy. At the same time, they should connect 
the viewer with very plastic representations of divine interventions within 
the narratives of life events and human encounters. For example, Old 
Testament hospitality was transformed into a messianic Eucharist. The 
whole composition of the icon was then to enhance the mutual relationship 
and fellowship within the Trinity, framed against the background of the 
religious community and the setting in Palestine. The notion of being 
embraced by God’s presence served as an appeal to the viewer to become 
part of this spiritual experience of being encircled by the Divine presence 
(presencing) by means of liturgical worship (Louw 2014:169—172). The 
whole impression of the icon is about embracement and encirclement. 


In Andrei Rublev’s icon (see Figure 1), the persons of the Holy 
Trinity are shown in the order in which they are confessed in the Credo.® 
Even before the time of Rublev, the depictions of the Genesis 18 scenes 
were formally angelological from the beginning (Bunge 2007:51—54).? 
The visitors in the narrative of Genesis 18 were understood as divine 
messengers or angels. Around 1500 gestures and postures of these three 
angels (completely identical) were used to describe the doctrine of the 
inter-Trinitarian relationship. The emphasis was on divine essence within 
the confessional truth of Trinity. 


Important in the painting is composition, the emphasis on a circle 
and the colours applied to depict acommunion rather than substance. The 
fact that all three figures are clothed in blue (the colour of heaven), and 
they do have the same faces, was a deliberate attempt to emphasise the 
notion of corresponding agreement and unison; it reflects the importance 
of monophysitism. However, the difference with abstract metaphysical 
thinking is that the icon links monophysitism with theopaschitism. The 
fact that all figures are designed in a circle with the chalice in the middle 


8 For more detail, see: Andrei Rublev’s icon On Holy Trinity. Online: htpp:// 
www.holy-transfiguration.org/library_en/lord_trinity_rublev.html. 
Accessed: 04/07/2011. 

9 For a more detailed exposition and discussion on the interpretation 
of the Rublev icon, see Louw 2014:143, 146, 149, 169—172. See also the 
conclusion on the liturgical value of the icon: Truth as playfulness of a 
liturgy of life (172—173). 
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reveals the fact that a ‘hospitable Godhead’ is located to the notion of a 
tabernacle: the place of communion under the trees near Abraham’s tent. 
God so to speak is becoming a moveable dwelling (tabernacle) in Israel. 


The women present wisdom. The truth in the icon is the profession 
that God within the three persons is One in terms of a divine wisdom that, 
in pointing to the chalice, the unifying factor becomes the sacrifice and 
not the personhood of the three entities. This unity within the triune 
Godhead is framed in the icon by a mysticism that transcends rational 
analysis. Despite this mystic element, the communion and fellowship of 
the divine covenant proclaims the truth of hospitality and communion. 
The composition is determined by a circle because the intimate (peaceful) 
relationship with God encircles our being human. 


Itis believed that the first angel is the first person of the Trinity — God 
the Father; the second (middle) angel is God the Son; and the third angel is 
God the Holy Spirit. All three angels are blessing the chalice, in which lies 
a sacrificed calf, prepared for eating. All three angels have a staff in one 
hand as a symbol of their divine power as exercised in the shepherding 
perspective of divine caregiving. However, the emphasis is on the middle 
angel, even though the gaze of both the middle angel and the angel on the 
right are directed towards the authority (power) of the angel on the left 
(the Father). Rublev gave the angel in the middle the clothing of a kind of 
‘emperor mystique’ (Louw 2014) that is characteristic of the authority of 
Christ. He added an unusual feature: the golden embroidered royal robe 
(the sewn-on stripe) (Bunge 2007:87). 


The first angel, shown on the left, is vested in a blue undergarment 
(just a small piece of it revealed), which depicts the divine celestial 
nature. The colour does not display enmity, but as connected to a light 
purple outer garment, the emphasis is on the royal dignity of this angel. 
This kind of dignity does not refer to abstraction, but to unique presence 
and place, namely, to an indwelling presence of the divine factor in life 
as expressed by the notions of ‘home’ or ‘house’. Behind the first angel, 
and above his head, towers a house (a kind of tabernacle), the abode of 
Abraham, with a sacrificial altar in front of it (Louw 2014). This image of 
the abode has a symbolic meaning: The house signifies not merely the 
tabernacle narrative of Israel in the desert, but actually God’s master plan 
for creation, and the fact that the divine presence is an expression of divine 
hospitality. Fatherhood is a familial category and a caregiving engagement 
with the trajectories of his intimate friend, namely Abraham, as being 
representative of covenantal friendship. One can see how the other two 
angels have their heads inclined and eyes turned towards the first angel 
with great attention, as though conversing with him about the salvation 
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Figure 1: 


Icon of the Trinity, believed to be created by the Russian 
painter Andrei Rublev in the 15th century (Russian: Tpouua, 
also called ‘Rublev’s Trinity’) Source: Rublev, A. [n.d.] A Holy 
Transfiguration http://www.holy-transfiguration.org/library_ 
en/lord_trinity_rublev.html [Accessed 4 July 2011]. 
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of humankind and the promise to abide with human beings by means of 
communion and companionship. The icon, thus does not become a static 
image but is embedded and portrayed within the Hebrew setting of the 
Genesis narrative. It even probes into the whole notion of pneumatology 
and its connection to Pentecost. 


See, for example, the light blue undergarment and smoky-green 
outer garment of the third angel or messenger. Pale green plays a pivotal 
role in Russian spirituality. It was used to represent the liturgical colour of 
Pentecost. Green therefore functions as a symbol of new life; the Spirit as 
the Giver of Life (Bunge 2007:97). 


The following components in the icon are important for a 
reinterpretation of Trinity: 


The composition, namely, Trinity as an encircling event focused around 
the chalice: the establishment of reconciliation and forgiveness. 
Trinity functions within the dynamics of liturgy and not as an abstract 
dogmatic formulation. 

The paradigmatic framework is Abraham’s hospitality: inviting 
strangers (outsiders) as insiders and providing them with elements of 
life — bread and wine. 

The intersection between eternity (blue) and earth (green) and the 
connection to the life-bringing presence of the Spirit. 

The establishment of home (God as tabernacle) to accommodate human 
beings within the hospitality of an inclusive encirclement: depicting 
ecclesial events as homecoming. 

The inter-trinitarian dynamics of encircling movement (relationality) 
rather than the emphasis on substantial stability (the impassibility 
Dei) — the dazzling going around of perichoresis and divine playfulness. 
The unifying factor is not the personality and substance of the three 
figures but the narrative of Abraham inviting three strangers into his 
home: hospitality as a factor of trinitarian interconnectedness. 


Because of the focus on the chalice, the gaze of the three figures is 
captured by this wine cup used in the Christian Eucharist, and thereby, 
the fact that the justification establishes a divine unity promoting and 
enriching the quality of human life — the economic dimension of an 
inter-trinitarian dynamics. While the middle figure looks at the Father 
(left), the Father reveals the intention of encircling embracement by 
focusing on the centrality of the salvation and reconciliation. The figure 
to the right points to this centrality so that pneumatology becomes the 
exposition of Christology within the dynamics of relational encircling and 
compassionate embracement. In fact, all three figures are pointing to the 
event of vicarious suffering as an explication of trinitarian interaction 
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(fellowship/koinonia) and compassionate being-with. Compassion thus 
demarcates life. Divine communion links heaven and earth into a playful 
event of beautification (significance and destiny of life). 


6. The compassionate playfulness of divine encirclement 
(perichoresis): Homing in on the homeless stranger and 
outsider” 


The fact that divine engagement with life should not be expressed in static 
categories, but in dynamic being categories, is aptly described with the 
notion of perichoresis. Perichoresis refers to a kind of divine playfulness as 
an expression of immense joy and rotating communion. It is derived from 
two Greek words, peri, which means ‘around’, and chorein, which means 
‘to give way’ or ‘to make room’ (from Greek: nepiyópnos perikhoreésis). 

Perichoresis helps to understand that God’s involvement with life 
and engagement within the trajectories of different happenstances cannot 
be expressed by abstract categories but should be portrayed by categories 
of space, place and encounter. Within God’s covenantal embracement, 
human beings are encircled by divine events of ongoing ‘hospitable 
sharing’. The fact is that within the event of hospitable embracement, 
human beings are encircled within compassionate encounters. God is 
therefore making room for human beings and their attempts to come to 
grips with frailty, weakness and suffering. As De Boer (1989:10) pointed 
out: this kind of encircling dynamics cannot become compartmentalised 
(De Boer 1989:10); it displays inclusive communication (De Boer 1976:79) 
and should be captured not by static categories but by means of an 
infinitive tense: a divine to be. 


As a term, perichoresis expresses intimacy and reciprocity. The 
implication is that divinity cannot be expressed by enmity. It should 
rather be expressed in terms of the systemic, relational networking of 
human encounters. 


Encounter means to make room and space, to influence; it indicates 
a kind of mutual intersection or interpenetration to reveal the life-giving 
impact of intimate relationship (communion) — hospitable outreach 
(diakonia) and compassionate being-with (paraclesis). In this sense, 
one can conclude that divine perichoresis is about the playful event of 
encounters wherein both God and human start to face one another, but, 
at the same time, become a kind of countenance to other human beings in 


10 For a discussion on the link and interplay between a theology of 
homecoming and the meaning of ta splanchna, see Louw (2017b). On the 
implication for a hermeneutics of the divine, compassionate being-with 
the other, the stranger, the outsider, see also Louw (2017), 2017c). 
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their quest for dignity, justice and caregiving. Within the countenance of 
human encounters, perichoresis is making room for ‘the other’ — a kind of 
fellowship: homing in on homeless human beings. 


To ‘face’ one another is, in terms of Levinas’s thinking, an act of 
restorative justice, kindness and fairness. It describes a mode of facial 
disposition; countenance" as relational encounter; and countenance as 
the opening up of one’s being-there for the other. This kind of fellowship 
inhabits traces of divine presencing and caregiving. It acknowledges 
the other (especially the displaced stranger) by means of hospitable 
embracement. With reference to Levinas’s understanding, fellowship is to 
become aware of a metaphysical trace — the peculiar trace of the Other. 
The challenge is not to try to track the footprints,” because in themselves 
they are not signs. One should rather reach out to all the Others that reside 
in the footprint of illeity (Levinas 1972).3 For Levinas, the challenge in 
fellowship is to understand the social—ethical entanglements. One should 
understand them from the perspective of the one-for-the-other (lun pour 
Pautre). One could thus say that perichoresis as an expression of joyful 
involvement and encircling, compassionate encounters, is about meeting 
all others where they are in terms of their daily predicaments. 


Countenance in terms of encountering terminology within the 
confines of Christian theology and theopascitic thinking should be linked 
to the biblical concepts of promissio (promise), epangelia (gospel — good 
news), eschaton (not-yet of the future), parrhesia (boldness of speech and 
being), ta splanchna (bowel categories referring to intestines), rhm (pity) 
and hnn (grace). The praxis of hope and caregiving is therefore established 
by the passio Dei, the compassion of the suffering Christ — sincerity and 
the seriousness of God’s compassion and faithfulness (esplanchnizomai) 


11 By ‘face’ Levinas means the human face (or in French, visage), but not 
thought of or experienced as a physical or aesthetic object. Rather, the 
first, usual, unreflective encounter with the face is as the living presence 
of another person and, therefore, as something experienced socially 
and ethically. 

12 Although the terms ‘footprint’ and ‘trace’ are more or less the same, 
‘trace’ refers more to the general concept of a mark left behind; footprint 
refers more specifically to the meaningful contour (signification) and 
character of the mark. 

13 Ille is the Latin form for the third person. Ille is a form of addressing 
the presence of transcendence by means of traces. Because God is 
transcendent, already ahead and leaves only traces. Illeity refers to 
transcendence as presencing: He is there. He is there as trace, is about 
testifying that the infinite pass through the finite. 
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(Gartner 1978). When linked to perichoresis“ and countenance, pastoral 
compassion refers to modality (Ott 1972:127) — to the how of God’s being- 
with rather than to substantial abstraction of a divine definition. 


When applied to pneumatology, perichoresis displays an 
inhabitational theology as expressed in terms of an interpenetrating 
pneumatology; the indwelling presencing of God through the Spirit 
(pneumatology) (inhabitatio Spiritus Sancti); perichoresis as a playful 
pneumatological event describing a kind of ‘osmotic theology’ (Van 
Ruler 1981:85). Translated into categories of pity, caring and embracing 
grace, divine engagement and perichoresis refer to the moving, inner 
grace of God’s compassionate suffering-with. Thus, the argument that 
bowel categories express in a more profound and convincing mode, God’s 
kindness and grace. ‘The oldest form of the verb is splanchneuod, eat the 
entrails, prophesy from the entrails’ (Esser 1976:599). 


This mode of bowel thinking about God has deep roots in Old 
Testament thinking. For example, in Deuteronomy 10:17, the power of 
God, and his transcendent splendid glory, become closely linked to his 
compassionate engagement with the dehumanising events of life. God’s 
omnipotence is described not in abstract omni-categories, but in terms of 
justice and caring categories. God is the Lord of lords and the God of gods 
because he shows no partiality and accepts no bribes. His countenance 
is described as follows: ‘He defends the cause of the fatherless and the 
widow, and loves the alien, giving him food and clothing’ (Deut 10:18; New 
International Version). 


The point in these texts is that if it is true that praxis refers inter alia 
to intentionality and teleology, splanchnizomai reveals the very character 
of God within the messianic involvement and engagement with human 
suffering — a being-with (Hall 1993). The theology of the entrails reflects 
God’s being quality (the how question) — it describes a kind of ‘verbing 
event’ (Louw 20174). 


7. Godas a ‘verbing event’: The infiniscience of the passio Dei 


Although Karl Barth (1959) was very hesitant to give human beings 
an active place in the events of salvation, he even calls ‘religion’ a kind 
of sinful surrogate (degeneration of the covenant of grace) with the 


14 Literally from the Greek perichoreud = to dance around. Furthermore, 
it is used in theology to describe the mutual exchange between divine 
presence and human existential reality; the ability to penetrate without 
losing its unique identity, as well as a metaphor for the description of 
the mystical, Trinitarian unity and diversity in the Godhead. See also 
Louw 2016. 
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danger of confusion and turmoil (KD IV/1 1953:537—538); nevertheless, 
he emphasises the notion of God-with-us. The latter is describing 
the being of God in its activity. God-with-us is not a kind of cause and 
abstract proprium for theoretical or empirical research (a kind of object 
for reflection); it does not describe a fixed condition a priori. God-with- 
us is essentially an event (ein Ereignis). The notion of God-with-us is 
essentially a description of God’s being and life as a ‘verbing event’ (my 
interpretation) (KD IV/11953:4). 


Undoubtedly, it is still difficult for systematic theology to ignore 
static categories that try to maintain substantial categories defending 
God’s all-powerful status albeit that theologians had already started 
in the second half of the previous century to link more and more power 
categories with God’s passion, grace and pity (Moltmann 1972). 


Both Barth and Schleiermacher took as basic point of reference 
the notion of God’s sovereign power, the notion of an all-powerful God 
(schaffende Allmacht). For Barth, the notion of God’s righteousness is a key 
factor (Barth KD 1V/1 1953:282) in an understanding of the omnipotence 
of God. For Schleiermacher, the founding factor in a feeling of dependency 
(schlechthinniges Abhdngigskeitsgeflihl) is also an all-powerful divine 
factor (göttliche Allmacht) (Schleiermacher 1980:2014). Omnipotence 
functions as a causality that feeds the feeling of dependency. However, 
in both cases, omnipotence is determined by grace, pity and compassion. 
Also, Barth links power to the compassion of God (KD 1V/1 1953:84). 
The nerve and the very fibre of the connection between God and human 
beings is the passio Dei — the history of salvation as the history of passion 
(Heilsgeschichte ist wesentlich Passionsgeschichte) (KD 1V/11953:183). In this 
respect, Schleiermacher also links the notion of God’s righteousness (Die 
Gerechtigkeit Gottes) (1980 Teilband 1:348) to the notion of the compassion 
of God (göttlichen Barmherzigkeit) (1980; Teilband 1:356—357). 


The point in our argument is that Schleiermacher’s connection 
between our human disposition and sheer feeling of dependency and 
God’s being with us, as well as in the case of Barth (God’s being with us 
as an event of his presencing amongst us), are attempts to translate the 
divine factor into categories that link life events and the quality of life 
to compassionate lifestyles informed by the theological paradigm of the 
passio Dei. Habitus should then become a mode of living (compassionate 
lifestyle) that transforms violent and inhumane lifestyles into acts of 
meaningful and significant outreach to people suffering from inhumane 
acts of exploitation in civil society. In this regard, the re-interpretation of 
Trinity in terms of encircling hospitality of the Rublev icon can help revive 
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a spirituality of sacrificial sharing and hospitable engagements. Religion 
thus becomes the social dynamics of a lived religion (Schleiermacher). 


The advantage of the notion of ‘lived religion’, namely, the shift 
from abstract metaphysical and substantial categories into existential 
and experiential categories, is that theory formation should start to think 
more along the lines of dynamic happenstances (the infinition of ‘to be’) 
than in terms of life fixed definitions (the definition of essence). ‘Thing’ or 
‘substance’ is about complex ‘infinitives’ rather than logical ‘definitives’ 
(Nilson 2007). Theory in science has then to deal with flux and an infinitive 
mode of knowing. 


‘The verbing of God’, in terms of an infinitive mode, can be described 
as a kind of practical theological gerund, a present participle. With the 
concept ‘verbing of God’ is not meant a kind of relativism, but a mode 
of being (Sosein) and presencing activity. It indicates what Berkhof 
(1973:15) calls a living cooperative activity; God not as a static, immutable 
Being, but as a saving action of redemption and liberation within the world 
of phenomena. However, God in his faithfulness (factor of differentiation) 
demonstrates a kind of ‘amen’ (amen = firmness) (Berkhof 1973:17), 
despite the discontinuity of human experiences. 


Verbing points to relationality and encounter (Berkhof 1973:31—35); 
it describes compassionate being-with (Davies 2001:252; Hall 1993). It 
could be related to the fact that faith and hope are about a way of life’? and 
not about an abstract, static definition of an immutable God. 


15 Usedasa verb (a word that is not conventionally used as a verb, typically 
a noun). Any English noun can be verbed, but some are more resistant 
than others. Verbing results in verbation. Although in a sense it is the 
inverse of a gerund, a word that has been verbed can actually be turned 
back into a noun as a gerund. Verbing means: the act of turning a noun 
into a verb. Hence, verbing is the gerund form of the verbed noun ‘verb’. 
Verbing: http://www.urbandictionary.com/define.php?term=verbing. 
Accessed 13/08/2017. Collins English Dictionary - Complete & Unabridged 
2012 Digital Edition © William Collins Sons & Co. Ltd. 1979, 1986 © 
HarperCollins Publishers 1998, 2000, 2003, 2005, 2006, 2007, 2009, 
2012. See also Miller-McLemore 2012:8. 

16 Infact, the concept ‘God’ in the Old Testament refers to the infinitive of 
a verb and not to a metaphysical substance or immutable principle. In 
the case of the naming of God, the concept Jahvé,, derived from the verb 
hjh (Hebrew), indicates a vivid promise that Jahvé will always be there 
where humans are. 

17 The way of life is about a designation for conduct of life. In this regard, 
peripateo is used in a figurative sense as a description of a qualitative 
approach to life — an indication that one should conduct one’s way of 
life in the paths of justice indicated by God. ‘It obtains an outstanding 
significance as a term for denoting way of life; the nature and the manner 
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8. Conclusion: Trinitarian dynamics — on becoming a caring 
and hospitable community 


To conclude, inter-Trinitarian perichoresis is not the expression of a 
substantial pronoun, but the display of a verbing infinitive: Fatherly 
faithfulness, passionate Sonship and spirit-based fruitio beatifica. 
Trinitarian perichoresis does not describe a static and abstract definition 
of God, but in terms of the dynamics of the Rublev icon with its focus on 
a hospitable presence and divine encircling wherein the passion of the 
chalice (offering and mediatorial suffering) displays the sustainability of 
compassionate being-with, embracing communion and caregiving. The 
sustainable and ongoing infinitive tense as captured by the covenantal 
formula: The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob describes the triad of a 
verbing God; it displays his mercy and pity by means of the sustainability 
of fulfilled promises, steadfast faithfulness and compassionate being- 
with (Louw 2016b). 


The formula (God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as an indication of 
ongoing, steadfast, sustainable faithfulness) challenges the church to 
become an inclusive caring community within the public space of life: 
homing in on the homeless. Trinity is actually about establishing human 
dignity (humanitas) by means of a triadic promissiology of hospitable, 
divine caring: the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob who promised to be 
always the God of the estranged and the displaced other (Levinas: the 
perspective of the one-for-the-other — l’un pour l’autre). 


The unifying factor in Trinitarian thinking should not be the 
personality and substance of three persons in the Godhead but, in terms of 
the Rublev icon, the biblical account on the narrative of Abraham inviting 
three strangers into his home: hospitality as a factor of Trinitarian 
interconnectedness and expression of compassion. 

In terms of the infiniscience of God, ‘Trinity’ should represent 
and display (1) the verbing infinitive of a faithful Father; (2) the verbing 
infinitive of a suffering Son — vicarious suffering (mediatory); and (3) the 


of the way of life make it clear as to what governs a man in his being and 
acting’ (Ebel 1978b:944). In the New Testament, anastrepho describes a 
way of life as new communion in Christ — to turn away from a previous 
way of life to a new life of obedience, piety and holiness (2 Cor 1:2; 1 
Pt 1:15, 17; 3:16), which determines and stamps the different lifestyle 
of Christian conduct. Fellowship with God then means to ‘...translate 
knowledge into practice’ (Ebel 1978a:934). ‘To the Israelites, as to the 
oriental in general, the sheer vitality, concreteness and diversity of life 
were a source of the utmost delight’ (1 Ki 3:11; Pr 3:16; Job 2:4) — life 
synonymous with health, well-being and success (MI 2:5; Pr 2:19; Ps 
56:13; Eccl 9:9)’ (Link 1976:478). 
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verbing infinitive of the inhabitational Spirit: pneumatological presencing 
(Louw 2017c). 


Former Archbishop Desmond Tutu puts the following challenge on 
the table of theological reflection (Tutu 2004:33): 


We were involved in the struggle because we believed we would evolve a 
new kind of society. Acaring compassionate society. At the moment many, 
too many, of our people live in gruelling demeaning, dehumanising 
poverty. We are sitting on a powder keg. We really must work like mad to 
eradicate poverty. 


Compassion gives meaning to life. Dostoyevsky concurred with the 
assumption that without compassion, life becomes an unbearable toil. 
Compassion makes life bearable. ‘Compassion would teach even Rogozhin, 
give a meaning to his life. Compassion was the chief and, perhaps, the 
only law of human existence’ (Dostoyevsky 1973:263). Compassion is the 
cornerstone of all modes of ecclesial fellowship; it displays a Trinitarian 
dynamics of hospitable koinonia and diakonia. 
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The Trinity in Global Religious and 
Ethical Perspective 


Martin Prozesky 


‘Religions commit suicide when they find their inspiration 
in their dogmas.’ 
Alfred North Whitehead (1926:144) 


1. Introduction 


This essay is about the doctrine of the Trinity as classically formulated 
and retained by the churches, not about the Ultimate Reality that the 
doctrine is believed by Christians to describe. What follows is an original, 
creative and inclusive statement of what has emerged for the author about 
the nature of doctrine from over fifty years of research in the fields of 
Christian theology, the history of Christianity in the first five centuries 
of its existence, philosophy, religion studies, studies of human nature, 
and global ethics; and from the philosophy of religion about methods of 
critical scholarly enquiry into issues in religion. The essay extracts from 
that research the most important insights obtained, global ethics most 
of all, and uses them to offer a way of understanding the doctrine of the 
Trinity. While key insights drawn from that research into the work of 
leading scholars are obviously not original, the synthesis made of those 
insights in this essay certainly is original. 


Creative and critical workin the philosophy of religion is not basically 
a matter of working carefully and thoroughly with relevant texts as it is in 
New Testament research, for example, but of creative, probing, rational 
thought about the subject matter, in this case religious doctrine in general 
and the doctrine of the Trinity in particular. In this way, the essay shares 
the method that characterises Honest to Goodness (Prozesky 2019), from 
which some content is used, as shown and acknowledged below. The paper 
comprises a first section about what it draws from the academic fields that 
are used, followed by a section applying what they provide to the nature of 
religious doctrine in general and specifically to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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2. Academic perspectives 


According to orthodox Christian theology, Christianity can be described as 
a Trinitarian monotheism, because it holds that the one God is a unity of 
the Father, the Son who was incarnate as Jesus of Nazareth, and the Holy 
Spirit, the three co-equal persons of the Trinity. It also teaches that God is 
perfectly and supremely good, loving, infinite and all-powerful, and that 
in Jesus alone he has acted uniquely for the salvation of sinful humanity. 
Furthermore, according to orthodox Christian teaching, the saving 
knowledge of God as the Holy Trinity was revealed only to the Christian 
faith among the world’s many religions. In short, the Ultimate Reality, 
than which a greater and more perfect reality cannot even be conceived, is 
taught by Christianity to be none other than the Holy Trinity. 


From the history of Christian doctrine comes the important fact 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was not revealed once and for all but was 
formulated as we know it today mainly in the fourth century CE after a 
lengthy process of development. The wording finally adopted is not 
stated in Scripture, though many Christians contend that its elements are 
there. As the key words of the doctrine, namely Trinity (from the Latin 
Trinitatis), persons (from the Latin personae and the Greek equivalent 
prosopon) show, it reflects the culture and idiom of the Graeco-Roman 
Mediterranean world in which the early church developed, and not the 
Hebrew- and Aramaic-speaking culture of Jesus and his earliest followers 
(Mackey 1983:581-589). 

This essay contends that the cultural influence just mentioned 
and the lengthy process of formulating the doctrine of the Trinity show 
that the doctrine, or any other doctrine for that matter, is a humanly 
formulated doctrine by people from the Mediterranean world under the 
powerful influence of their faith and its Scriptures. As such it is naturally 
prone to the normal human limitations of knowledge and expression of 
its formulators, no matter how devoutly they believed, like countless 
Christians ever since, that their work was guided by the Holy Spirit. 


It is at this point that a fundamentally important insight from the 
work of the former Harvard scholar of world religions, Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith, continues to apply to any doctrine and certainly to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In his landmark account of the nature of religion, he distinguished 
between faith and belief. To have faith is ‘to be faithful, to care, to trust, 
to cherish, to be loyal, to commit oneself’. He added that the commitment 
is to ‘a transcendent dimension’. As such, faith is present in all religions, 
making it what Smith called ‘a planetary reality’ (Smith 1979:118-119). 
Belief, on the other hand, means accepting certain propositions as true, 
for example, that the rule of law is the foundation of democracy, that the 
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earth is experiencing global warming, or that God is the Trinity of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit (Smith 1979:118). 

Since doctrines are propositional in form, they are beliefs and as 
such are to be distinguished from the faith experience that underlies 
and inspires them. They form part of the growing body of beliefs, ritual 
practices, ethical teachings and institutional structures that make up 
a religious tradition, exactly as the history of Christian doctrine shows 
about the doctrine of the Trinity in the early centuries of the church. 


Smith’s work means that the experience of religious faith is a global 
constant, while beliefs and doctrines are variables that can change with 
the times, places and cultures of those who formulate and reformulate 
them. As the founder of modern, liberal theology Friedrich Schleiermacher 
stated in his great doctrinal work The Christian Faith, theology is ‘the 
science which systematizes the doctrine prevalent in the Christian Church 
at a given time’(Schleiermacher 1928:88, emphasis added). Seen in that 
light, the doctrine of the Trinity as Christianity now understands it should 
not be treated as an unchangeable dogma but as a stage in the journey of 
faith towards an ever-richer understanding of Ultimate Reality. 


Returning now to faith, the question that arises from Smith’s 
definition is this: what is the transcendent reality that evokes faith? To 
whom or what is the person of faith committed? Philosophy provides the 
next insight to be used in this essay to offer an answer to that question, 
in the form of an important insight by the 19th century German thinker 
Gottlob Frege (1848-1925). Frege distinguished between the meaning or 
sense of a word and its reference, in a paper with the title ‘On Sense and 
Meaning’ (Frege 1984:156—177). Consider the example of the word ‘angel’. 
As used by religious people, it means a winged, supernatural being. Many 
of these people believe that the word refers to actual beings of this kind 
who are believed to exist in heaven and who carry messages from God to 
the world. Others may say that there are no such beings; instead the word 
refers metaphorically to the insights and inspirations they believe God 
gives directly to those he wishes to guide. Secularists may say the word 
‘angel’ refers literally to no such beings since they do not exist. Another 
example is the word ‘unicorn’, which means a horse-like animal with a 
single, straight horn on its forehead. Most of us today would say it refers 
to nothing other than a purely imaginary construct, or perhaps to a very 
garbled idea of a rhinoceros (Prozesky 2019:93—94). 


Frege’s distinction is especially helpful in connection with the 
words ‘God’ and ‘Trinity’. In the sense used by Christian believers and 
other theists, the word ‘God’ means a personal, Supreme Being with the 
qualities of a perfectly loving father and noble king. Asked what the word 
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‘Trinity’ means, Christians will say that it means the threefold unity of 
the Godhead comprising God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy 
Spirit, as the Ultimate Reality. Muslims and Jews use the word ‘God’ with 
the same sense, but deny that it refers to any such being as the alleged 
Trinity, for, according to them, God is a strictly unitary being. 


To what, then, does the concept of the Trinity refer, in the 
perspective of our knowledge of the world’s religions and global ethics? 
Turning to studies of the world’s religions, of which the work of John Hick 
has arguably provided the most influential interpretation in the past half 
century, perhaps the most important lesson is that the religions all offer 
humankind, in its many cultures, the assurance that the Ultimate Reality, 
which the theistic faiths see as a personal, Supreme Being, is the source of 
the ultimate benefit or blessing of salvation or liberation from whatever 
is believed to threaten and harm our existence most (Hick 1989:36—55; 
see also Hutchison 1981:3—8). In short, while the various religions differ 
greatly in how they speak of the Ultimate Reality, they all experience it 
as supremely good. Accordingly, this essay contends that goodness of the 
most perfect kind is what the doctrine of the Trinity can be said to refer to, 
when seen in the light of the study of the world’s many religions. 


Other important facts disclosed by the study of the world’s religions 
are that the doctrine of the Trinity is one of a considerable number of 
personal concepts of God in religions around the world, and that there 
is at least one other doctrine of a threefold divine reality, the Hindu 
Trimurti of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, being the divine Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer, respectively. Then there is the reality of the non-theistic 
religions such as Buddhism, parts of Hinduism and Taoism, for which 
the Ultimate Reality is not a personal divine being. Taken together, these 
well-known facts about the world’s religions mean that the Ultimate 
Reality of supreme goodness, which is the chief concern of all religions, is 
seen and expressed in a range of beliefs of which the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity is one very prominent expression. Other believers of the same 
sincerity, faith, intelligence and learning see it differently. 


A crucial question that arises from these facts about the world’s 
religions is what, if anything, could justify the claim to exclusive truth by 
any religion which makes such a claim, such as Christianity makes about 
its doctrine of the Trinity. This question is addressed later in the essay. 


The author of this essay began researching the subject of human 
nature — the make-up we human beings all share before our cultures 
begin to differentiate us into our many forms of consciousness — as early 
as 1980, presenting the results in three books which are the source of 
the following summarised account of human nature in relation to faith, 
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doctrine in general, and the doctrine of the Trinity in particular (Prozesky 
1984:99—152; 2007:32—64; 2019:76—85). 

The most important result of that research is the insight that we 
human beings are fundamentally bio-cultural, valourising, social beings, 
whose survival and prospects of thriving depend on discovering and 
practising the values that promote well-being for as many as possible 
and ideally for all, and controlling those who menace it. For us as human 
beings, it is thus vital to identify and practise the behaviours and forces 
that make us safe and happy, not just as individuals but, vitally, also as 
communities, and to see other behaviours such as selfishness, injustice 
and dishonesty, and the socio-economic and political forces that reinforce 
those vices, as a threat to inclusive well-being that can sometimes destroy 
us, and to avoid them as far as possible. 


Whatever our cultural differences, our biological make-up ensures 
that we all share a desire for the greatest well-being and therefore share 
a profound concern for whatever we come to believe ultimately governs 
and provides it. That can only be a supreme goodness, a paramount source 
of blessing, to use religious language. How we come to see the source or 
giver of the richest, lasting well-being that we all desire comes from our 
creative intelligence. That also has a biological basis in our brains, but the 
words and concepts we produce to name and describe it are cultural in 
nature, culture being seen as the totality of what we humans create and 
transmit through education in all its forms, informal and well as formal. 


Our ability to understand and choose which values we will live by 
and which we will reject makes us moral beings, capable of developing a 
sense of good and evil, right and wrong, and capable of choosing which will 
direct our lives as we pursue the greatest well-being. We human beings are 
also a highly intelligent species but not an infallible one, least of all about 
anything that far surpasses us in scope and power, such as the Ultimate 
Reality. Accepting this, it is surely a very serious error to dogmatize about 
such profound and mysterious matters. 


Global ethics confirms this finding from its perspective. While the 
various ethical traditions judge the moral quality of issues such as gender 
differences, the charging of interest, polygamy and the use of violence 
differently, they converge in a shared judgement that inclusive concern 
for the well-being of others and for truthfulness are very good, while 
their opposites of selfishness, unfair exclusion and dishonesty are serious 
evils (Kidder 1994:18-19, 309-324; Küng 1997; Prozesky 2007:98-145). 
The implication of this extremely important finding about a shared, 
global core of basic values is that there is a foundation or source for 
them, a goodness that matters more to us than anything else, touching 
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and enhancing the well-being we all desire to experience as richly and 
sustainably as possible. Humanity’s many religious and moral experiences 
of a supreme, foundational goodness therefore converge. This has five 
profound implications for understanding the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
light of the various fields of study reviewed in this section of the essay, 
implications which are presented in the section that follows. 


3. Implications for the doctrine of the Trinity 


Firstly, as has already been mentioned in passing, doctrines and, for the 
purposes of this essay, specifically the doctrine of the Trinity, are human 
constructs, formulated by fallible human minds and conditioned by the 
cultures and times of their formulation, no matter how sincerely their 
formulators believe that they are the result of divine guidance. Such is 
the clear implication of the fields of knowledge presented in the previous 
section. Perfect divine knowledge does not and cannot become perfect 
human knowledge. Doctrines must as such be clearly distinguished 
from the faith and the foundational spiritual experiences that underlie 
and give rise to beliefs and doctrines. We see this very vividly in Paul of 
Tarsus, whose letters in the New Testament use the concepts, values and 
world-view he inherited from his Jewish and Graeco-Roman heritages to 
formulate his teachings about the meaning of his life-changing experience 
of a risen Christ on the road to Damascus. Those who in all sincerity and 
also fallibility gave Christianity the doctrine of the Trinity were shaped by 
the same cultures as they set forth the meaning, as best they could discern 
it, of their faith experience of a supreme goodness, which, or who, they 
trustingly believed had created and was saving and sustaining the world. 


Secondly, global ethics and faith in a God of perfect moral goodness 
both mean that doctrines and beliefs of any kind must be governed and 
corrected where necessary by ethical values of the highest quality, 
especially love, justice and truth, and not the other way around, namely 
that ethical values are governed by religious beliefs, as some believers 
would contend. Anything unloving, unfair, or involving a failure to seek 
the fullest possible truth in our doctrines, beliefs and other dimensions 
of the religious life, such as worship, contradicts the supreme value of the 
greatest goodness and of a Deity of perfect goodness, and must therefore 
be restated. 

Thirdly, the work of Wilfred Cantwell Smith on faith and belief 
enables us to understand more fully that faith, the human heart of religion, 
involves a trusting, whole-hearted commitment to a transcendent reality 
experienced as ultimate, as the most valuable and important of realities, 
which believers think and speak of in the most appropriate words and 
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concepts afforded by their various cultures, such as the concept of a 
personal, supreme being of the Abrahamic and some other cultures. 
The word ‘transcendence’ means something that greatly surpasses 
us in power, value and importance. Some believers see transcendence 
under the influence of a dualistic world-view involving a clear, radical 
distinction between matter and spirit, while others reject dualism and see 
spirit monistically. 

While cultural and world-view differences result in a variety of 
ways of understanding the transcendence to which faith responds, 
comparative studies of the world’s many religions and the study of 
global ethical traditions both show that while these concepts naturally 
vary from culture to culture, they have in common the experience that 
whatever else the transcendent reality is, it is always a force or power of 
the greatest goodness, which transforms whoever embraces it into ever 
greater goodness. Along with its Jewish heritage, the Christian movement 
experienced this supreme goodness as creative, as salvational in the 
person of Jesus, and also as a power of inspiration and liberation that they 
called the Holy Spirit. 


Fourthly, since the doctrine of the Trinity is early Christianity’s 
attempt to formulate, to the best of its ability, how to think and speak 
of the ultimate goodness touching its adherents’ lives, doing so within 
the logic of both their inherited Jewish monotheism and their inherited 
Graeco-Roman thought-forms, it is spiritually and theologically highly 
inappropriate for its formulation to be dogmatised and treated as an 
eternal, perfect formulation. Whether that formulation is the best that 
Christians can do in our much-changed conceptual world is the urgent 
question Christians must now face and answer, open always to the 
supreme goodness that should always govern faith. 


This takes us to the fifth and final concluding point of the essay, 
which offers answers to the question of the ethical quality of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as classically formulated. The answers offered come from 
two approaches. The first one uses the global ethics principles of desiring 
and seeking the greatest, sustainable well-being as inclusively as possible, 
and conversely, of repudiating anything that impedes or undermines that 
goal, such as harm and injustice. The second approach uses the ethical 
logic of the belief that God is the supremely perfect being, the absolute 
pinnacle of conceivable goodness. 


How ethical is the classical doctrine of the Trinity when assessed 
on the basis of these two approaches? In asserting that the Trinity is the 
supremely perfect being, a being of infinite love and goodness, the doctrine 
can surely not be found ethically wanting. Where ethical concerns arise is 
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from the norm of maximum, total inclusivity. Not only is this attested to 
in global ethics, but it also follows from the very nature of a God of perfect, 
supreme, saving goodness. A God like that would love and save all totally 
and equally. But other aspects of the doctrine of Trinity seem to contradict 
this ethical and theological norm for they also assert that the God of 
perfect goodness and therefore perfect love and justice, has revealed his 
Trinitarian, saving nature to only one strand of humanity, namely to 
Christianity, whereas all of humanity needs the saving truth so revealed. 


How, if at all, can such seemingly unloving and unjust divine action 
be justified? This essay ends by proposing that it is here that today’s 
Christians face a crucial challenge, and that is of producing an ethically, 
logically and spiritually valid justification, informed by but not captive 
to its doctrinal history, aware of the available knowledge of the world’s 
religions and ethical traditions, and led inspirationally by the sheer beauty 
and power of an Ultimate Reality of unsurpassable goodness, which 
Christians see in Jesus himself and experience as the workings of the 
uplifting power they speak of as the Holy Spirit. 


Progress in truth — truth in science and truth in religion — is mainly a 
progress in the framing of concepts, in discarding artificial abstractions 
or partial metaphors, and in evolving notions which strike more deeply 
into the root of reality (Alfred North Whitehead 1926:131). 
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Engaging Rian Venter’s 
Trinitarian Theology 


Anné Verhoef 


1. Introduction 


In this article, I engage in a preliminary manner with Venter’s 
understanding of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is preliminary, because 
it gives only a brief overview of some of the main themes in Venter’s 
theological career, and not an in-depth study of all his publications. 
Furthermore, I will focus mainly on his seminal work on the Trinity and 
space, as elaborated upon in his 2006 article ‘Space, Trinity and City: A 
Theological Exploration’. To talk about the Trinity’s own space in relation 
to our physical spaces such as cities quickly steers the discussion in the 
direction of the dynamics between the three persons of the Trinity, and 
specifically then the space and time they have with each other. In the last 
part I will therefore focus on the question of transcendence, and I will 
bring Jenson’s perspective into the conversation as an alternative. I will 
furthermore investigate to what extent Venter’s work also incorporates 
the Trinity’s time in his theological thinking. The article concludes with an 
appreciation of Venter’s valuable theological contributions in developing 
trinitarian theology in the South African context. 


2. Venter’s trinitarian theology 


Venter’s theological work spans many decades and he addresses various 
themes in his many publications. A constant in his work is not only his 
focus on the Trinity but also on his thinking about, or doing, theology from 
a trinitarian perspective. For him, the Trinity is not a puzzle to be solved 
but rather a ‘heuristic framework’ (LaCugna 1991:379) for ‘thinking 
about God, the world, history and humanity’ (Venter 2011:6). Venter thus 
positions himself with theologians such as LaCugna, who states that 
‘the doctrine of the Trinity is ultimately a practical doctrine with radical 
consequences for Christian life’ (1991:1). Others include Karl Barth, with 
his trinitarian interpretation of God’s Word and the positioning of the 
doctrine of the trinity at the beginning of his Church Dogmatics (1975:295- 
489); John Zizioulas, who argued that ‘[t]he doctrine of the Trinity gives 
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us the truth of our own existence’ (2006:64); Colin Gunton, who stated 
that the attributes of God should be thought about from the doctrine of 
the trinity (2002); David Hart, who grounds God’s beauty within divine 
trinitarian life (2003:253-249); and Robert Jenson, who accepted 
Rahner’s rule that there is ‘no ontological chasm between God’s triune 
history in time and his eternal triune being’ (Verhoef 2011:249). Jenson, 
for instance, says that ‘the immanent Trinity is the economic Trinity and 
vice versa, that is, that God’s eternal triune life and his triune history with 
us in time are somehow one event, that God is not otherwise Father, Son 
and Spirit in himself than he is among us, and vice versa’ (Jenson 2006:32). 


Venter’s commitment tothis trinitarian thought, andhis engagement 
as part of the ‘trinitarian renaissance’ (Venter 2019b:1), becomes visible in 
his many articles on this subject. He states, for example, that the ‘doctrine 
of the Trinity could make a contribution to the public discourse on alterity’ 
(Venter 2012c:1), that the ‘doctrine of the Trinity opens up perspectives to 
the fact that the Christian faith can constructively contribute to the public 
discussion about the nature of society’ (Venter 2012d:7, my translation), 
and that ‘[t]rinitarian theology offers an optic, a grammar to look at the 
Other and to think about the Other’ (Venter 2012d:7, my translation). 
Furthermore, in response to Klaus Nirnberger’s theology, Venter 
observes that ‘[o]rthodox Trinitarian theology has an astonishing vitality 
and potential to subvert traditional metaphysics, self-constructions 
and social sense making’ (Venter 2018:5). In Venter’s inaugural lecture 
(2011:17), he made one of his strongest appreciative statements about 
trinitarian theology: 


The ecumenical re-appreciation of the Trinitarian confession is by all 
accounts a crucial development, which has reinvigorated Christian 
speaking. New sensibilities have emerged which allow for meaningful 
revisioning of God, and consequently of Christian identity and Christian 
public engagement. A relational God who lives in ex-static self-giving, 
creates Christian communities of hospitality and generosity, and offers a 
healing vision of truth, goodness and beauty to the world. 


This statement also summarises some of the main points of engagement 
of Venter with, or from, trinitarian theology. He thinks in a trinitarian way, 
or from this framework, for example, about how to speak of God (2011), 
theological knowledge (2012b), the task of systematic theology (2012a), 
the church’s mission (2004), space and the city (2006), ethics (2012d), 
spirituality (2015), the theological challenges of the South African context 
(2016a), transformation of the (post-)apartheid university (2016b) on 
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Schleiermacher (2019a), the Fourth Industrial Revolution (2020), and 
even Covid-19 (2021, see page 5). 


What immediately stands out from this list is the consistent focus 
on the ethical and practical implications of trinitarian theology for 
Venter. It is indeed a way of thinking about God, the world, history, and 
humanity, all at the same time, with the same responsibility about the 
implications of who this relational God is for our existence. Venter notes, 
for example, that ‘the who of God can never be done in abstract isolation 
from a larger interpretation of life and of fundamental public issues’ 
(2011:8), and in following Zizioulas, he emphasises the relational nature 
of God as a ‘divine being [that] should be viewed in terms of personhood, 
relationality and community’ (Venter 2011:5). About his own theology, 
Venter (2012a:149) wrote: 


During the past decade or so, I explored this [resurrection and liberation] 
with the central symbol of the Christian faith, that is, the trinity and the 
philosophical turn to relationality. In various articles I employed social 
models of the trinity to address social challenges. 


It is in ‘rediscovering the Trinity’ (Venter 2012a:149) that the ‘authentic 
critique of the violence inherent in classical theism by women, Black 
people, and poor people’ can be addressed by emphasising the Trinity’s 
‘mystery, relationality, gift, hospitality and beauty’ (Venter 2012a:149). 
These themes repeat in various articles of Venter’s, when he applies them 
to thinking about different contexts and societal challenges. For instance, 
he emphasised the need for a theological ‘turn to Africa’ (2012a:150), 
‘an expansive Trinitarian imagination’ (2011:8, his emphasis), the need 
for a Christian grammar that ‘will employ language of personhood, of 
relationality, and of love’ (2011:9, his emphasis), that theology must address 
questions of race, reconciliation and justice in South Africa (2011:15), 
and that a trinitarian theology is fitting for speaking about dilemmas 
of ‘identity, alterity, unity and diversity, sexuality, entanglement and 
religious plurality’ (2019b:4). 

While there is a consistent practical, ‘this worldly’ and relational 
approach in Venter’s trinitarian theology, he remains committed to 
a Trinity that is transcendent. In this regard, Venter (2016:187, my 
translation) wrote: 


The one unique contribution that the church and theology can make 


in the South African context, is to keep on articulating the reality of 
Transcendence, of a specific God with a trinitarian identity. Nobody else 
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does this; nobody else sees it as their task. It is precisely this articulating, 
this naming that makes the cardinal difference. 


Venter is therefore frank in his rejection of the ‘narratives of secularisation 
and the drive towards immanentism’ (2019:4), the ‘implicit triumph of 
horizontal transcendence’ (Venter 2020:75), and the ‘domestication 
of the transcendence’ (Venter 2011:8). He argues for the ‘continued 
and enduring relevance of transcendence’ (Venter 2019:4) which the 
Trinitarian confession signals for him, and he pleads accordingly for a ‘re- 
visioned notion of Transcendence’ to create a better self-understanding 
and social relations (Venter 2012a:150). This must be a ‘transcendence 
beyond the confines of classical theism’ (2011:2), which avoids the 
pitfalls of traditional metaphysics, a more sophisticated way of thinking 
transcendence that includes ‘notions such as gift, excess, weakness, 
and the impossible’ (Venter 2012c:7). It is a conviction of Venter that the 
‘complexity of life requires regimes of knowledge which are tentative, 
tolerant and ever expanding, even allowing for transcendence’ (2021:6). 
The ‘sense of Transcendence, of the Ultimate and the Sacred’ should not 
be ‘eclipsed in the drive for social relevance’ (2016:5). It should rather be 
the case that the study of theology and religion ‘prioritises human quests 
for transcendence, meaning-making and planetary flourishing’ (Venter 
2016b:5). 


One thus finds in Venter’s trinitarian theology an interesting attempt 
to balance his emphasis on the practical implications of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and the transcendent nature of the Trinity. In his article on 
‘Space, Trinity and City’ (2006), these tensions are brought together in a 
unique way which warrants further discussion. 


3. The Trinity and space 


In Venter’s trinitarian theology he emphasised the acceptance of Rahner’s 
rule (Conradie 2019:6), namely that the ‘economic Trinity is the immanent 
Trinity and the immanent Trinity is the economic Trinity’ (Rahner 
1997:22). Venter (2011:5) explains this in Jenson’s words: ‘The biblical 
story of God and us is true of and for God himself’ (Jenson 1995:42). 
The fact that God revealed himself as three persons is therefore taken 
seriously — this is important because it signifies a metaphysical shift 
from substance to relationality in thinking about the Trinity. The question 
of unity is then constituted by ‘that inter-subjectivity which we call 
perichoresis’ (Moltmann 2000:317). Moltmann speaks of a perichoretic 
concept of the person within the Trinity, which Venter appreciates as an 
‘advance to a mere communitarian one’ (2011:5). It is on this point that 
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Venter embraces the importance which the trinitarian theology accorded 
to space (Venter 2011:5), in that each Person is a ‘living space for others’ 
(Moltmann 2000:318). This ‘social understanding of the Trinity’ (Venter 
2011:5, his emphasis) is for Venter the ‘exegesis of Johannine saying that 
“God is love”’ (Venter 2011:6), and it is from this vantage point that he 
explores the relationship between space, trinity, and the city. 

Venter’s article ‘Space, Trinity and City’ (2006) is in my view one 
of his unique and most seminal contributions to trinitarian theology. It is 
an article in which he gave ‘a personal proposal of a trinitarian spatiology 
that might impact on the way social organisation in the city is approached’ 
(Venter 2006:201). Henoted that this research was ‘motivated by an ethical 
concern about the public relevance of theology’ (2006:201), which links 
with so many of his other ethical and practical theological concerns. He 
argued that space was a theme neglected by theology and that we should 
focus on spaces like cities, where poverty, injustice and oppression are 
most visible (Venter 2006:202). Venter (2006:202, his emphasis) qualifies 
his approach, as discussed above, by saying: 


.. only if theology conceptualises space trinitarianly could it aspire to 
make a contribution beyond the real advances offered by contemporary 
human geography. By relating space to God as triune, theology employs 
the grammar of its final truth: the identity of the Christian God. 


To conceptualise space trinitarianly means to think about the space of the 
Trinity and then seek the implications about how we order spaces like cities. 
This is an ambitious endeavour by Venter, but he quickly remarks that it 
is not about ‘revitalising utopian thinking as a force for social change’ 
(2006:205-206). Rather, it is to ‘address contemporary challenges 
specifically and expressly from a trinitarian perspective’ (2006:206). In 
this attempt, he finds recourse in the work of the Romanian Orthodox 
dogmatician, Dumitru Staniloae, and in Karl Barth. For Staniloae, the 
‘possibility, origin, unity and end of space are to be found in the triune 
God. It is through the distinctions and union of the divine persons that space 
finds its origin and end’ (1994:171, his emphasis), while Barth argued — 
as Venter (2006:208) explained — that ‘God possesses space in Himself 
as triune. It is in this fact that God is love’. Venter (2006:210) made two 
important observations regarding Staniloae and Barth’s perspectives: 


By grounding space in God’s own being, a normative framework is 
obtained. Space finds it true nature in communion. The triune God, who 
has space, because He is tripersonal and relational, is in his divine nature 
communion. 
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Space, as relational form between distinct persons, possesses a dynamic 
quality: potential movement of distancing or approaching. A trinitarian 
model displays mutual interpenetration, that is, unity without 
losing distinction. 


To apply these insights to space, Venter emphasised the need to represent 
space differently so that ‘social transformation can be advanced’ 
(2006:214). He referred to McFague, for example, whose theological 
project stands in the geographical paradigm, and connects it specifically 
with justice. In line with his observations about Staniloae and Barth, 
Venter’s (2006:216-217) proposal in this regard is 


if God in light of his own intra-trinitarian life is spatial, then the relational 
character of divine spatiality should inform heuristically the quality of 
human social spatiality. Human spatial ordering is fundamentally a 
matter of ordering relations, that should reflect, echo something of its 
divine ground and origin. [...] Specifically, my proposal identifies four 
such qualities: plurality, perichoresis, gifting, and beauty (his emphasis). 


Venter thereby emphasises that the ‘trinitarian spatiology’ should move 
beyond (as Barth and Staniloae argued) the ‘positioning of God as the 
mere ground and origin’ (Venter 2006:217). For Venter, the ‘life of God’ 
should inform ‘materially what our social life should look like’ (2006:217). 
The plurality entails the ‘spatial creative play of endless variety’ (Venter 
2006:217). The perichoresis entails a ‘community without uniformity’ 
(2006:218). The Trinity as gift is a critique of contemporary economic 
life and its implications for how we order spaces. The beauty in the divine 
trinitarian life requires that human special ordering should be beautiful. 
For Venter, these ‘four trinitarian shapings of space in society and 
specifically of the city form together the Christian alternative’ (2006:219). 
The materialisation of this spatial organisation should be motivated ‘by 
the ultimate eschatological metaphor: the vision of the New Jerusalem’, 
according to Venter (2006:220). 


This proposed trinitarian spatiology is inspiring and a much-needed 
attempt to think about our spaces from the unique spatial relations of the 
three persons of the Trinity. A few questions come to mind though: Should 
we not think about space and time at the same time? Does the Trinity 
occupy a different space and time as us as transcendent? Is it not needed 
to think in a more radical way about the Trinity’s space, as Robert Jenson 
does, for example? These questions will be explored in the next section. 
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4. Time, space, and the Trinity 


Venter’s very inspiring trinitarian spatiology has some very practical 
consequences for thinking about our own spaces, and about how to shape 
it (our cities, our societies, our environment, our relations) according to 
the space (relations) within the triune life. It is within the Trinity’s life, 
dynamics, relations, love, space (and time) that we find an example of 
plurality, perichoresis, gifting and beauty which should be reflected in our 
own lives and spaces. 


A crucial aspect of this proposal of Venter’s is his insistence that 
the Trinity is transcendent. In the context of the Trinity and space he also 
argued that ‘any retrieval of space requires a transcendent referent and 
practical application’ (2006:201). The Trinity is the transcendent referent, 
seemingly something different or separated from the space we occupy. He 
says that by linking space ‘to God as triune ... space is given a transcendent 
frame of reference and an existential social application’ (2006:201). In 
agreement with Barth, Venter furthermore argued that ‘God’s own spatiality 
opens perspectives on a transcendent referent for the origin, possibility, 
form and redemption of space’ (2006:209, his emphasis). This statement 
makes it very clear that God has a separate space from us, and that God’s 
spatiality can serve only as an example for ours. This transcendent 
referent is much-needed, according to Venter, and he refers to Gorringe 
in this regard: ‘What is absent in contemporary society, is the dynamic of a 
transcendent referent’ (Venter 2006:212). In the last section of the article, 
Venter concludes that to retrieve space as theme in theology, it must be 
grounded ‘in the trinity as transcendent referent’ (Venter 2006:214). 


Whatisnotclearin Venter’s description of the Trinity as transcendent 
is how this transcendence is ‘beyond the confines of classical theism’ 
(Venter 2011:2) and how it avoids the pitfalls of traditional metaphysics. 
It nonetheless offers a more sophisticated way of thinking about 
transcendence that includes ‘notions such as gift, excess, weakness, and 
the impossible’ (Venter 2012c:7). The risk here, however, is that Venter 
falls back into a metaphysics against which he himself warned. This type 
of metaphysics (for example, God as the completely Other, beyond/above 
our world) can quickly render theology irrelevant (Verhoef 2017:181—183), 
as Venter also points out (Venter 2012c:201). 


An alternative to this radical transcendence of God as timeless, 
immutable, and having his own spatiality is found in the trinitarian 
theology of Robert Jenson (Verhoef 2008:238-9). Jenson argued that 
this (God’s own spatiality and time) is not in line with the Gospel, or the 
story of God in the Bible. For Jenson, ‘religion is the innate human drive 
to escape our being in time for a timeless realm beyond, and with its 
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eternalizing drive Western Christianity has capitulated to the anti-gospel 
of timelessness’ (Gunton 1995:948-9). Gunton (1995:949) offers a good 
summary of Jenson’s perspective on this point: 


In contrast, the Gospel, which speaks of God’s radical involvement in our 
time, is encapsulated in the doctrine of the Trinity. There is therefore no 
spatially conceived transcendence of God and the world, for that leads 
back to the timeless. Rather, God’s transcendence is to be conceived 
temporally, as one of futurity, expressed by the priority of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit as the goal of the trinitarian history. 


Venter is sensitive for this quest to think about God in terms of the biblical 
story that reveals his identity. This is evident from his acceptance of 
Rahner’s rule, and his (Venter 2011:5) reference to Jenson’s statement 
that ‘the biblical story of God and us is true of God and for himself’ (Jenson 
1995:42). Venter also acknowledged — along with Jenson (1999:14) and 
Gunton (1997:142) — that creation, or the world, ‘is not a thing but a 
history’ (Venter 2021:5, his emphasis). The emphasis of Jenson (in contrast 
to Venter) is that we are radically part of this history, this time and space, 
of the identity and life, the perichoresis, of who the trinitarian God is. For 
Jenson there is no different space or time to be found than that within God. 


In other words, while Venter encourages us to look at God’s own 
spatiality as a trinitarian God, as an example of how we should create our 
spaces, Jenson thinks about all space and time as God’s. The beyond/above 
of the Trinity as transcendent (even as referent) is rejected by Jenson. It is 
within God’s ‘roominess’ that space and time is created for our existence. 
As Harvey explains, God is ‘the possession of his own extension ... being 
where he comes from and gets to, as well as the journey in between’ 
(2020:138). This extension should be understood in the context of God’s 
time and space. God ‘makes room for us’, as Jenson explained: ‘God the 
Spirit is God’s own future and so draws to and into the triune converse 
those for whom the Trinity makes room’ (1999:26). 


To explain this from another angle, as I did in a previous article 
(Verhoef 2011:253), one should keep in mind that for Jenson, time is 
no longer what separates God and world, but time is what they have in 
common. Jenson argues that time is inside the divine subjective centre 
of the Trinity. He agrees with Augustine that time is ‘the “distension” 
of a personal reality ... That is: the “stretching out” that makes time is 
an extension not of finite consciousness but of an infinite enveloping 
consciousness’ (Jenson 1999:34). It is in this ‘enveloping consciousness’ 
of the Trinity that time is internal. Time is therefore not outside God, but 
inside Him, asymmetrical in his perichoresis. For Jenson it is ‘exactly the 
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divine internality of time that is the possibility of creaturehood at all’ 
(Cumin 2007:173). Jenson (1999:25) emphasises the strong relationship 
between time and space: 


[F]or God to create is for him to make accommodation in his triune life 
for other persons and things than the three whose mutual life he is. In 
himself, he opens room, and that act is the event of creation ... We call 
this accommodation in the triune life ‘time’... creation is above all God’s 
taking time for us. 


Hence, for Jenson, created time is accommodation for persons other than 
Godin God’s eternity, and therefore we can speak about ‘God’s roominess’ 
(Jenson 1999:25). The implication of this is that everything seems to exist 
in God and that there is no other way possible for things to exist. Our space 
and time are found in the perichoresis of the three persons of the Trinity, 
in their ‘dramatic coherence from End to Beginning’ (Harvey 2020:137). 
Because Jenson does not see any way past the temporality of God’s action, 
there ‘is no static “essence” of God behind God’s act ... God is the event 
of what happens with Jesus’ (his emphasis), and our existence is part of 
that event. 


In this manner, Jenson offers us an alternative, to think about 
the trinitarian God’s space and time in relation to ours. This does not 
take away the valuable contribution of the trinitarian spatiality that 
Venter described in terms of plurality, perichoresis, gifting and beauty, 
which should be reflected in our own lives and spaces. It rather offers an 
understanding of our time and space as fundamentally part of God’s time 
and space. The tension of understanding God as transcendent (as Venter 
does), however, is thereby overcome by Jenson, but Jenson’s alternative 
creates its own problems (see Verhoef 2011:253). Jenson is nonetheless 
consistent in thinking about the Trinity in terms of Rahner’s rule, and the 
need therefore to think differently about the Trinity’s time and space. 


5. Conclusion 


This article does not argue for the acceptance of Jenson’s trinitarian 
theology, especially regarding the relation of the Trinity to time and space. 
Rather, it is an appreciative exposition of Venter’s trinitarian theology in 
which I highlighted some unresolved tensions in Venter’s understanding 
of the Trinity as transcendent, and the space of the Trinity in relation to 
ours. I indicated that although Venter developed a unique description of 
trinitarian spatiology, it remains at risk of falling in all the traditional 
metaphysical pitfalls — a danger in theology which Venter also points out. 
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Jenson’s alternative understanding was presented as a creative 
attempt to overcome these metaphysical tensions. The Trinity is not 
removed in terms of space and time according to Jenson, but the Trinity 
is ‘roomy’ and has ‘extent’ to make space and time for us within it. Such 
an understanding of God’s space and time leads to the question of how 
to apply Venter’s trinitarian spatiology to ‘our’ spaces. This will require 
a much more radical thinking about our existence in and with God than 
that which Venter presented. It may, however, help to resolve the tension 
(problems) of transcendence and metaphysics in his theology. 


Venter does not particularly emphasise time in his discussion of the 
Trinity, although he engages with eschatology and the Trinity in certain 
passages. I accept that by discussing the Trinity’s space (trinitarian 
spatiology) he included time by implication. Yet this is a theme that Venter 
could have developed more explicitly in his work. 


This exploration of Venter’s trinitarian theology and the critique of 
one specific point, namely Venter’s trinitarian spatiology, was done in an 
appreciative manner. The critique of his theology does not take away my 
admiration for him as a creative, socially engaged, ethically responsible, 
practical theologian who contributed to the discipline in many meaningful 
ways. Venter’s trinitarian theology made (to play with his own words — 
see Venter 2011:17) a meaningful public contribution and unlocked human 
faculties to think, to act and to celebrate. 
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Does Rian Venter Make 
(Theological) Sense? 


Danie Veldsman 


<.. the limping will remain’ (Venter 2022:5) 


1. Introduction 


Engaging with the systematic-theologian Rian Venter in acknowledgement 
and celebration of his academic theological contributions for well over 
thirty years demographically from Pretoria to Lusaka and ultimately to 
Bloemfontein, is an awarding and theologically enriching experience. He 
has widely and constructively contributed to South African scholarship 
on systematic-theological reflection. One of the most prominent foci of 
his academic scholarship — apart from exploring systematic-theological 
disciplinary reflection and methodology — has been, from day one until 
now, the nature and art of religious experience or spirituality (and 
specifically the experiencing of God, the God-question and Trinity). In 
most of his latest publications, he strongly emphasises sense-making 
within theological reflection, proposing a (threefold) constructive- 
theological way to move beyond the traumatic Covid-19 experience. It’s 
a ‘beyond’ that he explicates with the hope that some of the insights that 
have been generated by the pandemic will be preserved and have enduring 
significance. What are these insights for him, and how did they come 
about? In my engagement with him, I will restrict myself to his three 
latest publications, namely Making sense of the COVID-19 pandemic from 
the Bible — Some perspectives (2021), Divine hiddenness, the melancholic self, 
and a pandemic spirituality (2022a) and Pandemic, theological sense-making 
and the Triune God (2022b). I will first present and reflect on the core of his 
expositions and arguments in the three publications, then secondly focus 
specifically on his understanding of and emphasis on ‘sense-making’ 
within a pandemic spirituality, posing the question ‘Does Venter make 
sense?’ I will answer the question by making use of evaluative criteria that 
I formulated earlier with regard to South African scholarship on Covid-19. 
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Lastly, I will engage critically with his contribution and the manner in 
which he sees our unfinished reflection on God and spirituality. 


2. Venter on God and theological reflection 


In Making sense of the COVID-19 pandemic from the Bible, which he co- 
authored with the New Testament scholar Francois Tolmie, each of the 
authors respectively presents a biblical and systematic-theological 
perspective on the Covid-pandemic. Against the background statement 
that more people turn to religion in times of crisis, and from a discussion 
of six selected studies by biblical scholars (Walter Brueggemann,’ Ying 
Zhang,” John Goldingay and Kathleen Scott Goldingay,? N.T. Wright,4 
Philemon M. Chamburuka and Ishanesu S. Gusha,’ and Peter Lampe’), the 
biblical scholar Tolmie raises a number of methodological and reflective 
issues that come from their contributions. They are: the source documents 
of Christianity provide us with a richness of biblical traditions and notions 
(holiness; mercy; compassion; kingdom, lament etc) that are relevant to 
such a crisis; each one of the scholars clearly reflects his/her respective 
social context from which he/she interprets the Bible; a strong emphasis 
is placed on both lament or groaning as a response to the pandemic and 
on a reluctance to interpret the pandemic as a punishment from God; the 
determinative role of one’s view of God in making sense of the pandemic 
is discussed; and lastly, strong emphasis is placed on the fact that things 
cannot continue as before (Tolmie & Venter 2021). In his perspectives, 
Venter states upfront that intellectual engagement with a complex 
problem requires a multi- and inter-disciplinary effort. Furthermore, 
making sense of the pandemic not only requires an appeal to Scripture 
— including an awareness of the plurality inherent in biblical texts — but 
also imagination in a rhetorical move beyond the biblical texts. It is a 
hermeneutical ‘move’ that necessitates constructive theology. In his own 
qualifying words: 


1 The title of the book that he published: Virus as a summons to faith. 
Biblical reflections in a time of loss, grief and uncertainty (2020). 

2 The title of the article that he published: Reading the Book of Job in the 
pandemic (2020). 

3 The title of the book that they co-authored: Thinking with the Old 
Testament about the pandemic (2020). 

4, The title of the book that they published: God and the pandemic. A 
Christian reflection on the coronavirus and its aftermath (2020). 

5 The title of the article that they co-authored: An exegesis of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10:25-35) and its relevance to the challenges 
caused by COVID-19 (2020). 

6 The title of his book: Health and politics in the COVID-19 crisis from a 
New Testament hermeneutical perspective (2020). 
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The ‘critical correlation’ between an existential exigency and 
possible relevant biblical resources necessitates constructive theology. 
The distance between the 2020 pandemic and the ancient textual 
witnesses is vast; only by way of some form of imaginative construal 
could meaning result — or, to employ typical hermeneutical idiom, 
could new possibilities for life be generated (Venter 2021:7). 


Sense-making within a constructive theological move (that is, for Venter, 
the question: how does one theologise critical contemporary challenges?) 
entails, for him, wrestling with the core symbols of the Christian faith. 
At least three argumentative moves should take place (cf Venter 2021:7), 
namely relating the challenge (or crisis) to the symbol of the Divine,’ 
incorporating® the challenge into the overarching narrative(s) of the 
Bible, and subsequently pursuing or exploring a ‘way of life’.? Venter also 
rephrases the moves as forming the lenses for a theological hermeneutic 
for reading the Bible in a time of pandemic. Thus, for him, sense-making 
ultimately entails ‘a comprehensive and coherent reading whilst listening 
to the voice of the text’ (Venter 2021:7). And in the listening — Venter 
(2021:8) adds ata later stage — is at stake a ‘peculiar imagination that thinks 
creatively [of] ontology, vulnerability, materiality and surprise together’. 
It is in this sense that Venter can insightfully claim that sense-making 
entails more than an intellectual explanation since emotive responses 
‘sensibly’ come into play. To this important remark, I will return below. 


In Divine hiddenness, the melancholic self, and a pandemic spirituality, 
Venter (2022a:207) argues that the COVID-19 pandemic has disrupted 
societies worldwide and occasioned intense intellectual reflection to 
make sense (my emphasis — DPV) of the phenomenon. Insightfully he 
states: ‘The COVID condition confronted intellectual disciplines with their 
public responsibility and the occasion to re-envision their very nature’ 
(Venter 2022a:207). A new horizon for doing theology has subsequently 
appeared, namely a state of insecurity (no longer flourishing but a 
quest for security!). In pandemic terminology, he warningly defines the 
‘new horizon’ of doing theology, namely that it cannot take place under 


7 For Venter, a Christian theologising of the pandemic should emphatically 
be done in the light of the being and the act of the God who identified 
Godself as Father, Son and Spirit. A Trinitarian approach is for Venter 
theologically non-negotiable! 

8 Venter (2021a:7) describes the second argumentative move as a ‘story 
that invites participation’, for which I use the word ‘incorporation’, for 
reasons that will be made clear in the final section of the article. 

9 Venter op. cit. (7) calls it the ‘performative function’ of the process of 
sensemaking. 
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conditions of sanitation. Our thinking about the Christian faith, explains 
Venter (2022a:208), is always contaminated by ‘historical dynamics 
of, for example, politics, culture, or wider intellectual sensibilities’ (my 
emphasis — DPV). For him it entails the exploration (read: responsible re- 
imagining) of the contours of a pandemic spirituality. His exploration is 
undertaken as a disciplinary and multi-disciplinary interpretative effort. 
It entails for him a threefold interpretative moment, namely proposing a 
specific naming of God (proposal: hiddenness of God"), to discern a unique 
self-understanding (discernment: the melancholic self) since traumatic 
pandemic experiences have ‘not left the human self untouched’,” and 
lastly, intimating corresponding practices? (practices: lament and 
othering). Venter (2022a:221) insightfully delineates the contours of a 
pandemic spirituality in stating: 


The absurdity of the condition should be accepted; life should be 
embraced with a courage to be ... A pandemic spirituality operates with 
a different logic and language. God is hidden, the mood is melancholic, 
transcendence should take place in the banality of everyday routine, 
fully embodied, with a gaze towards the other. In this condition of 
anxiety and even despair, one should continue with faith, hope and 
love, but these should be radically reinterpreted for a new material and 
disruptive moment. 


Venter, in concluding, remarks that the pandemic may pass, but that he 
hopes that the insights generated by the pandemic will be preserved and 
have enduring significance with regard to the angle of interpreting God 
(hiddenness), the human self (melancholy) and the practices of self-care 
(the meaning of everyday bodily life and the face of the other). 


10 Descriptively he states: ‘The astounding ability of human beings to 
resist threats, to make sense (DPV — my emphasis) and to adapt has been 
crystallising’ (Venter 2022a:208). 

11 By means of scholarly examples (Brueggemann, Barth and Tracy), 
Venter shows how complex it is to interpret the concept of ‘hiddenness’. 
From the examples, he discerns at least three fundamental insights, 
namely that it refers to the very otherness of God, the very nature of the 
divine; it could denote the strange providential power of God; it shows 
that the presence of God is to be found sub contrario in conditions of 
extreme suffering and calls for ethical action (Venter 2022a:213). 

12 Inrelation to the pandemic, the ‘new self’ that correlates appropriately 
with a pandemic and a ‘hidden God’ brings about several options, 
namely vulnerability, or melancholy (revealing God’s otherness and 
darkness). 

13 According to Venter (2021b:216), it refers to ‘acts directed beyond 
immediate sensory concerns’. 
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In Pandemic, theological sensemaking and the Triune God, he asks 
a question that he subsequently answers in the affirmative, namely 
whether it is the task of theology to relate the (disruptive) experienced 
reality to the world of viruses and pandemics. For him it is! Theologians 
did indeed respond (see Venter 2022b:1) and in this regard, he comments 
on their responses: 


Christian theology has displayed a striking vitality, in addition to an 
intuitive reflex that theology should creatively interact with social 
realities, in order to contribute to public sensemaking (my emphasis 
— DPV). 


What is at stake is precisely the ‘identification of the Divine in a specific 
trinitarian manner’ and therefore ultimately the question ‘whether the 
trinitarian confession of God could contribute to some form of sensemaking 
(my emphasis — DPV) under conditions of a pandemic’ (Venter 2022b:2).% 
Or put differently: whether new configured conceptions of God can result 
from a crisis. His configuration is subsequently directed by broadening 
the framework of the question with more questions: How is the pandemic 
understood? Merely disruptive? Or perhaps as historical caesura? How is 
‘doing theology’ understood, and even more importantly, what does it 
entail to approach theology as sensemaking? 


To answer his posed questions, Venter defines sensemaking as 
a hermeneutical activity, an imaginative play of questions, interests 
and concerns within a specific historical context (cf Venter 2022b:3). As 
a hermeneutical activity, Venter cautiously (read: imaginatively) and 
sensitively moves ‘horizontally’ from (re-)naming God as key symbol, 
and especially as Trinity — from ‘sheer pleroma, sheer saturation’ (Venter 
2022b:6) — to the crux of Trinitarian sensemaking, namely four ways 
in which the Trinity could function discursively. First, in the traditional 
doctrine of ‘appropriation’ ,’” the appropriation brings about the challenge 


14 He repeats his question in a more difficult but concise formulation in 
the subsequent paragraph as follow: ‘How could this faith function 
heuristically and performatively in a time of disruption?’ (Venter 
2022a:2) 

15 Myuseof ‘horizontally’ must be understood in a specific qualified sense 
as word play on Venter’s (2022a:5) formulation: ‘The presence of God, 
the God who is weak, vulnerable and suffers, and who is hidden and 
incomprehensible could be the horizon for sense-making’. 

16 In a heuristic provocative manner, Venter (2022a:7) states: ‘The 
cognitive correlative to Trinity is imagination’. 

17 Venter (2022a:8) explains: ‘The work of the Father, Son, and Spirit ad 
extra is one, but also differentiated as creation, salvation and perfection. 
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to imaginative sense-making to interpret them with contingency.” 
Second, addressing the outstanding task of evil for which Venter proposes 
an ‘oppositional heuristic’ which, following Jenson, ultimately points 
to the impenetrability of God’s moral agency. Third, social Trinitarians 
who have designed various relational anthropologies. Insightfully, 
Venter (2022b:10) elaborates: ‘The performative effects of the Trinitarian 
confession reach beyond mere therapeutic moments, gestures of comfort 
and hope; it nurtures the formation of a self as such, a particular kind of 
human being’. Venter, however, argues (2022b:11) that this is not enough! 
From the ‘hiddenness of God, the silence and the problematic presence’ 
we should explore more human practices. He can therefore state: 


Expressions of lament, melancholy, and anxiety do not betray the 
Trinitarian confession (Venter 2022b:11) 


Fourth, the doctrine of the Trinity has the potential to re-order power 
relationships. Therefore Venter (2022b:11) remarks: ‘Sense-making takes 
place in social contexts and is always political practice’. After all this 
is said, Venter softly concludes that sense-making with a strange God 
remains a leap of faith. 


From the three articles on sense-making by Venter, the question 
arises whether his proposal for a pandemic spirituality makes sense. 
I will answer the question in reference to an earlier engagement with 
South African scholarship on the pandemic. The ultimate question will 
be whether they — and Venter in this particular case — in their pursuit of 
sensemaking help us constructively beyond the pandemic to new insights. 


3. Does Venter make sense? 


More than a year ago the Danish theologian Niels Gregersen, acting as 
guest- editor for the theological journal Dialog, asked me to write an article 
on the African experience of Covid-19. I accepted the invitation in the 


The distinctive contribution of an intentional Trinitarian approach 
might be found in this instance’. He subsequently elaborates: ‘The 
challenge to imaginative sense-making would be to interpret these 
appropriate associations with some contingency’. He then suggests that 
we attend to life, cruciformatiyity and novelty. 

18  Powerfully, Venter (2022a:8) makes his point: ‘The Trinity allows for 
thinking life, pain and healing simultaneously’. And: ‘Ina full Trinitarian 
approach to a virological pandemic, interpretative avenues of fecundity, 
suffering, novelty, time, and justice could suggest a meta-narrative that 
might make sense’ (Venter 2022a:9). 

19 Elsewhere he elaborates: ‘Believers participate in this community of the 
eternal political life of God’ (Venter 2022a:12). 
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published article Sanitation, vaccination and sanctification: a South African 
theological engagement with Covid-19 (Veldsman 2021a). I limited myself 
to the South African experiences as expressed in thirty scholarly academic 
journal publications by South Africans. Apart from listing the themes that 
they had addressed, I specifically posed the question on their ‘sense- 
making contributions’ from a formulation of tentative directives or — as 
it was also called — evaluative criteria.” The simple guiding question was: 
If I were to pose the question on whether they help us to theologically 
[and] insightfully move beyond the pandemic, what tentative criteria 
could assist us with our evaluative efforts? In what follows, I will first 
list the themes, and then the criteria. I will then subsequently engage 
with Venter’s ‘constructive theological move’, applying the criteria to 
his ‘move’, and finally I will focus on Venter’s hope for insights beyond 
the pandemic. 


The following main themes or foci that were listed from South 
African academic theological publications grappling with Covid-19 
were: the doctrine of God; hermeneutics and use of scripture; theodicy; 
anthropology; ecclesiology; pastoral care; technology; mission; morality, 
theology-science debates, and concrete societal issues” (Veldsman 2021). 
For asking whether their contributions ‘helped’ us to make theological 
sense of the pandemic, the following guiding evaluative criteria were 
formulated by means of questions. The evaluative/directive questions (see 
Veldsman 2021a:7—8) were: 


Does thecontribution entertain ‘more eyes’ (andears — andallour other 
senses) on the identified issues? That is the necessary requirement 
of interdisciplinarity. And with interdisciplinarity comes the crucial 
disciplinary discernment of the hermeneutical acknowledgement of a 
‘multi-focal’ approach in our sensemaking of the pandemic. 

Does it acknowledge the pluriversal context in which it is reflecting? 
That is, the contextual given of an epistemological pluralism. 

Does it reflect hermeneutical sensitivity not only as interpreter (Where 
am I/we speaking from?) but also for the contextual relevance (for 
whom is what important and why) of that which is being interpreted? 
How does — from the connectedness of all that is — the integrative 
approach for our sensemaking in which he emphasises the significance 
of religion-science discourses find expression in taking on the 


20 ‘The formulated tentative directives or evaluative criteria are clearly 
qualified in my exposition as ‘tentative’ and ‘incomplete’. They merely 
function as guidelines to enable a judgement on the worth of the 
contributions (cf. Veldsman 2021a). 

21 For brief notes on each of the themes, see Veldsman (2021a). 
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identified issues. But also: howis the practical face of the sciences (that 
is, technology) recognised and managed in its contextual agency? 
How is affectivity in its constitutive role in sensemaking movements 
and their conversational encounter (explicitly/implicitly) valued, 
integrated and managed? 


If I apply these (tentative) evaluative criteria to Venter’s contribution, he 
complies with most criteria in an exemplary manner, and interpretatively 
moves us beyond a pandemic spirituality. He does indeed make good 
theological sense in directing our ‘doing theology’. The ‘more eyes’ are 
not only explored with regard to doing theology and the specific field of 
systematic-reflection, but also in relation to other fields (for example, 
the sciences, sociology, psychology, philosophy) of enquiry. My only 
hermeneutical concern regarding the ‘more eyes’ (and ears) is why he does 
not take (read: incorporate) the other remaining senses more seriously 
(for example, touch) in a pandemic experience of which he himself said: 
‘It has not left the human self untouched’. Of insightful importance is 
his emphasis on a Trinitarian approach (as basis for his sense-making) 
that he imaginatively employs to broaden (and deepen) a multi-focal 
exploration of correlating material practices — and also of their revision 
(for example, dark side). His emphasis on multi-focal exploration 
is extremely important since each interpretative lens refigures the 
interpretative outcomes with a richness and broadness of ‘more voices’ 
on the experiences. From his understanding of sense-making as more 
than merely an intellectual exercise comes the refigured self in his strong 
emphasis on mood, contextuality and embodiment. But the important 
outstanding question that still has to be addressed is: what about the more 
that he hopes for of post-pandemic preserved insights? 


The pandemic has not completely passed (with occasional 
contemporary and worldwide flare-ups), but has intensely and widely 
subsided from its initial traumatic devastation. Venter points to 
preserving (post-pandemically) the suggested angle of interpreting God 
(hiddenness), the human self (melancholy) and the practices of self- 
care (the meaning of everyday bodily life and the face of the other). They 
represent as revisionary response his interpretative moves of theological 
sensemaking of the Covid-19 traumatic experience. And he has indeed 
done it in exemplary fashion. To Venter, I would like to pose in conclusion 
the question: Have you interpretatively revised and stretched, given your 
insightful emphasis on embodiment and specifically mood, sensemaking 
as more than merely intellectual explanation? For doing theology, 
sensemaking indeed entails — as you insightfully argue — ‘acomprehensive 
and coherent reading whilst listening to the voice of the text’ (Venter 
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2021a:7). But then you promisingly add that what is at stake is a ‘peculiar 
imagination that thinks creatively [of] ontology, vulnerability, materiality 
and surprise together’. Is your ‘think ... together’ indeed radically more 
than an intellectual explanation as hermeneutical endeavour? 


I turn in conclusion to a critical broadening of Venter’s pursuit 
of sensemaking. 


4. Our never-ending unfinished reflection on God, self and 
practices 


Venter will be the first to acknowledge that our reflective efforts and 
interpretative moves on making sense of the Trinity with love as its 
grammar comes from and entails ‘sheer pleroma, sheer saturation’ 
and is therefore inexhaustible and never-ending. It will always remain 
‘unfinished business’ ‘that incessantly flows — in his own words — froma 
“peculiar imagination that thinks creatively [of] ontology”, vulnerability, 
materiality and surprise together’. Venter’s Trinitarian approach in the 
re-imagining and re-naming of God is an exemplary directive (as first 
interpretative movement). So is his exploration of correlative practices 
(as third interpretative movement). It is on the second interpretative 
movement, namely the self, that I would like to comment critically 
in reference to the ‘more’ that he would like to preserve as insight 
beyond Covid-19. 

In my academic opinion, one of the strongest neglected dimensions 
of all of our intellectual endeavours that I find implicitly in his ‘more’ can 
ironically be found in his use of the word ‘movement’ and reference to 
‘mood’. As said earlier: Venter interpretatively wants to move us as ‘fully 
embodied persons’ in sense-making beyond the pandemic. Spontaneously 
,1 would like to connect argumentatively and explicitly his proposal of 
‘move’ with ‘emotions’, specifically prompted by the Latin etymology of 
the word, namely ‘emovere’. It denotes ‘to move, moving’. It is precisely our 
emotions (part and parcel of our (embodied) interpretative movements) 
that brings about movement — or not — in our everyday lives. Or perhaps it 
is more clearly elucidated in a remark by the Canadian philosopher Ronald 
De Sousa (2013:1) who wrote: 


No aspect of our mental life is more important to the quality and meaning 


of our existence than emotions. They are what make life worth living, or 
sometimes ending. 


Thus, at the very core and heart of all of our sense-making, of our courage 
to be, lies that (read: affectivity) which brings about interpretative 
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movements (namely mood, feelings, emotions) in the banality of our 
everyday routine — as Venter himself states — in the condition of anxiety 
and despair. Put differently: the methodological acknowledgement (and 
thus integration) of subjectivity (with its affective—cognitive dimension 
of embodied personhood) in our doing of theology, is in my opinion the 
most fundamental layer of an authentic post-pandemic spirituality. 
However, it is precisely its acknowledgement and incorporation that urge 
and force us, for the sake of the justification of our interpretative moves 
and credibility, to move beyond the self to intersubjectivity — where ‘the 
other(s)’ (as persons, methodologies; fields of enquiry) have the last and 
responsible say. If the Covid-19 traumatic experiences have left no one 
‘untouched’ and we yearn to be ‘in touch’ again with reality, it implies 
that the ‘more’ will only (radically/holistically) be found affectively 
deeper — for very good, embodied reasons. For me, Venter interpretatively 
directs us convincingly to the more of the insights we should preserve. 
For the deeper touch, we will have to explore and broaden our model of 
rationality for sense-making. To name but one insightful contemporary 
possibility, it is the work of the Irish philosopher Richard Kearney on 
carnal hermeneutics (which Venter actually refers to!). From Kearney’s 
(2021) most recent work, Touch, I would like to add a (affective) touch to 
Venter’s ‘more’ that can capture the deeper touch. 


As embodied persons of ‘flesh and blood’, we as Homo sapiens (‘wise 
person’), are the way that life knows life, and all our sense- making efforts 
find expression in sapientia, wisdom (cf Veldsman 2021b:7). As an anthropos 
(‘upward gazer’ ),?? each of us is a (self-)conscious, embodied person with 
a number of body systems made up from groups of organs and tissues. 
These work together to perform important functions of and for the body. It 
is especially the nervous, endocrine and integumentary/exocrine systems 
that represent our first (pre-reflexive and pre-conceptual) embodied 
interpretative engagement of our affective experiencing of our life worlds. 
Kearney (2021:36) insightfully explains: 


Our first wisdom comes through touch mediated by flesh — where our 
sensing is already a reading of the world, interpreting things as this or 
that, constantly registering differences and distinctions. 


22 SeeKearney (2021:33) for the interesting background to Plato’s reference 
to the etymology of anthropos as ‘upward gazer’. 
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He adds: 


Since all our senses involve touch, and since touch involves mediation, 
all our sensations can be said to involve semantic interpretations of 
some kind, understood as a primal orientation in time and space prior to 
theoretical consciousness (Kearney 2021:39). 


Thus for Kearney, our first intelligence, that begins with the vulnerability 
of the skin that negotiates our primary feelings of things, is epidermal. He 
therefore concludes: ‘In touching the world we are constantly prefiguring, 
refiguring and configuring our (sense-making — DPV) experience’ 
(Kearney 2021:39). 


Venter’s explication of sense-making of a pandemic spirituality 
in the three movements of re-naming God (who is for us), the mood of 
melancholy (in acknowledgement of our fragility) and the practices of 
self-care, makes so much more and deeper sense than merely intellectual 
explanation with a much stronger touch of affectivity. This insight we 
should courageously preserve in doing theology even though the ‘limping 
will remain’ (Venter 2022a:5). 
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A Letter to Rian Venter 


Ernst Conradie 


Goeiedag Rian, Dumela, Good morning, 


I heard a rumour that you will be retiring later this year. Is that 
correct? What are your plans? I guess you have a few other things on 
your mind but allow me to share a concern with you now that you will 
supposedly have ample time for contemplation. 


From your many excellent papers and articles over the last decade or 
so, I know of your interest in the doctrine of God in general and the theme 
of the Trinity in particular. I guess that when one reaches retirement age 
(for me, not yet), one needs to consider what the state of the discipline is in 
which one was involved. I know that the institutional structures for doing 
theology in South Africa and teaching practices were of great interest to 
you.! But my concern here is more with the state of the debate and the 
direction in which it is heading. That leads me to the following question: 
where is discourse on the Triune God going in the South African context? 


May I use you as a sounding board to bounce a few reflections off 
in this regard? You have always been such an excellent sounding board! 
I think it is because you took other scholars seriously and have asked 
them perceptive questions. That makes you the kind of colleague that one 
always hopes to have. 


Let me put this in the form of a thesis, namely that discourse on the 
Triune God takes place in self-isolating silos, some of which are rather 
noisy while others are conspicuously silent. This applies globally and 
ecumenically but also to South Africa. If so, South African debates may 
well serve as a barometer or better a thermometer to gauge the health of 
the patient coming for a check-up. 


Allow me to be somewhat playful in order to colour-code these silos. 
I must admit that my attempt to colour-code discourse on the Trinity 
follows a similar exercise by Jacklyn Cock from 30 years ago, in which she 
did the same with environmental discourse in South Africa, distinguishing 
mainly between the ‘green’ agenda of nature conservation or preservation 


1 I remember with much appreciation your contributions to conferences 
on theological education and teaching systematic theology. See also 
Venter (2007, 2011, 2013, 2015, 2016), Venter & Tolmie (2012). 
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and the ‘brown’ agenda of ecojustice (given the impact of environmental 
degradation on the poor, workers, women, children, the elderly). She asked 
about the apparent absence of churches (‘purple’) but also recognised the 
role of ‘red’ (trade unions) and ‘pink’ (nowadays LGBTQIA+) movements. 
All these colours are best put in quotation marks throughout because they 
are more symbolic and playful rather than literal or exact. 


Cock called for a ‘rainbow alliance’ to address environmental 
concerns together. However, I need to extend a warning that such- 
colour-coding should not tempt any of us to think that there is a beautiful 
South African rainbow in sight where the colours can blend in harmony. 
That may be nothing but a mirage. There may also be a blinding light, an 
encroaching darkness or a grey mist. You will see where I am going with 
this in a moment. 


I guess you would want to play along and with your vast reading you 
will undoubtedly be able to multiply further references. I will focus where 
possible on South African literature but bring into play some conversation 
partners from further afield. 


1. A ‘white’ Trinity? 

Up to 1994, South African discourse on the Triune God has quite obviously 
been dominated by scholars classified as ‘white’ under apartheid. With 
the exception of Brian Gaybba,? these scholars were all from the Reformed 
tradition, including well recognised contributions in textbooks by Jaap 
Durand‘ (my predecessor at UWC), Johan Heyns’ (your Doktorvater), 
Adrio König and Amie van Wyk.’ Most of these could also be classified as 
‘European’ in the sense that the conversation partners in such textbooks 


2 See Cock (1992). I have referred to her article numerous times. It also 
played a role in the volume A Rainbow over the Land (2000, revised 
edition 2016). 

3 See Gaybba (1987) for a Trinitarian reflection on the Holy Spirit. 

4 Jaap Durand’s treatment is probably the most thorough discussion of 


the Trinity in the South African context, even though he takes scant 
cognition of the Trinitarian Renaissance. See especially his Die Lewende 
God (1976) and The Many Faces of God (2007). 

5 See Heyns (1978). It is striking that Heyns structures a chapter on ‘The 
living God’ with a first section on God’s existence (1978:37—47) followed 
by a section on the ‘triunity’ of God (47-52). 

6 As far as I could establish Adrio König hardly published on the theme of 
the Trinity. He affirms it in a brief discussion in Ek is wat Ek is (1972:18 — 
30), but in his book on God Hier is Ek! (1975) there is no section and 
hardly any discussion on the Trinity. He deliberately avoids Barth’s 
Christological concentration in the doctrine of God (1975:108). 

7 See, e.g., Van Wyk (2015). 
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were from continental Europe, mainly Germany (Karl Barth, Eberhard 
Jüngel, Jürgen Moltmann, Wolfhart Pannenberg) and the Netherlands 
(Herman Bavinck, Hendrikus Berkhof, Gerrit Berkouwer, Cornelis 
Miskotte, Oepke Noordmans, Arnold van Ruler). 


After 1994, discourse on the Trinity continued to be dominated 
by scholars from the Reformed tradition. New names were added, most 
notably Dirkie Smit? (another UWC predecessor) but also Nico Koopman,’ 
Christo Lombard and Robert Vosloo” (to name UWC alumni only), present 
company included. The conversation partners were broadened to include 
the Eastern Fathers (especially with Jaap Durand), British authors (for 
example, Colin Gunton, John Webster) and American authors (or example, 
Stanley Grenz, Robert Jenson, Miroslav Volf, Geoffrey Wainwright), 
alongside more recent European contributions from the reformed tradition 
(or example, Bram van de Beek and Michael Welker). 


It would be grossly unfair to describe such contributions as self- 
isolating or ‘white’, given the ecumenical way of doing theology and how 
such authors employed the notion of ‘Trinitarian spreading’ to address a 
wide range of social issues. Yet, I think one may still say that the theme 
of the Trinity (despite its emphasis on unity) did not serve as the obvious 
way to relate such forms of Reformed theology to other confessional 
traditions, or to other schools of theology in South Africa such as African 
theology, black theology, feminist theology or liberation theology. It is not 
as if ‘doctrine divides but service unites’, but one also cannot claim that 
‘the Trinity unites’. 

Don’t you think it would be interesting to do a study on the theme 
of the Trinity in the writings of, for example, John de Gruchy, to see 
whether and, if so, how that functions in his sustained efforts to bridge 
such divides?” One could conceivably do the same for Denise Ackermann, 
David Bosch, James Cochrane or Albert Nolan, who have scarcely written 
anything explicit about the Trinity. I remember Steve de Gruchy once saying 
to me (in private) that his own theology remains thoroughly Trinitarian 
but that this functions more like an arcane discipline or inner secret of his 


8 See especially Smit’s excellent chapter on the self-disclosure of God 
(1994) and his masterful discussion of Reformed views on the Trinity 
(2009). 

9 See, e.g., Koopman (2003, 2007). 

10 See Vosloo (1999, 2002, 2004). 

11 Throughout John de Gruchy’s oeuvre one sees a Trinitarian theology at 
work without the theme being addressed at any length. References to 
the Triune God or the Trinity appears infrequently in the indexes of his 
books (e.g. 1991:111, 118, 2006:139-141, 2013:131). This may well be an 
example of Trinitarian spreading (as suggested by Smit 2009). 
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work on theology and development. You may want to add a reference to 
Klaus Nürnberger’s Faith in Christ Today, where the theme of the Trinity is 
discussed but also critiqued — as you show in your subtle review.” 


2. A ‘dark purple’ Trinity? 

Another line of inquiry, closely aligned to ‘white’ discourse on the Trinity, 
is the way in which references to the Trinity operate within ecclesial 
circles. This is harder to fathom, but let me venture a somewhat naughty 
hypothesis, namely that in several so-called mainline denominations, 
the ‘Trinity’ functions as a marker of identity and more specifically of 
orthodoxy to guard against, let us say, liberalism, syncretism and other 
ideologies. Other identity markers would be to delineate one denomination 
from others but also to address internal tensions. The Trinity would thus 
be something like a Trump card (sorry, but I had to put that in), played for 
the sake of gatekeeping. It is a symbol of ecclesial authority to get others to 
toe the party line. As you rightly say, such a flight from the world would be 
a grave mistake that cannot do justice to the public face of the Triune God.¥ 


One may consider another interesting study on some of the 
moderators of the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church to see how 
they are using (or not using) references to the Trinity in their speeches 
and writings. Many of them have a background in systematic theology, 
including Johan Heyns, of course, but also your former colleagues Pieter 
Potgieter and Pieter Strauss, and others such as Coenie Burger, Nelus 


12 See Venter (2018). My sense is that Nürnberger is correct in recognising 
that the contrast between experiences of God’s creation and of God’s 
benevolence forms the heart of doctrine of the Trinity. To hold together 
these two aspects (the ‘and’ that connect the first and second articles 
of the Christian creed) is far easier said than done. This requires doing 
justice to God’s work of creation and of salvation (see Conradie, 2013, 
2015). Any claim for a theology to be Trinitarian without that is facile. 
However, I also agree with you that his separation of the doctrine of God 
and the theme of the Trinity and his early rejection of the immanent 
Trinity as speculative eventually leads to a functionalist (and a curiously 
existentialist) reduction (see Nürnberger, 1975:566-577, 2016a, 2016b). 
He also does not do justice to the Pneumatological connectivity between 
the first and the second articles. 

13 As you put it, ‘It would be a grave mistake to assume that a trinitarian 
turn amounts to a flight from the world and its concrete problems. 
Exactly the opposite is true: the trinity is ‘a public truth’ and ‘ultimately 
a practical doctrine with radical consequences for Christian life’. Doing 
trinitarian theology means being engaged with life. It is a refusal to 
abdicate thinking about and addressing social exigencies to mere 
pragmatism or to moralism with its domesticated generic theology. It is 
taking the Christian God and life seriously’ (Venter, 2004:760). 
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Niemandt™ and Nelis Janse van Rensburg. And then there are figures from 
the apartheid era such as Kosie Gericke and Koot Vorster, but I doubt that 
they had much to say about the Trinity (!). A similar study could be done on 
the Afrikaanse Protestantse Kerk, the Gereformeerde Kerk and the Church 
of England in South Africa. It is striking that all these church leaders were 
white, male and aging during their time in office. 


An important aspect of a ‘dark purple’ Trinity is discourse on 
missional theology and especially missional ecclesiology. The point of 
departure is the notion of Missio Dei, specified as Missio Trinitatis, as you 
rightly picked up in your essay on ‘Trinity and mission’. This builds upon 
a significant workshop on what mission entails, with representatives 
from several churches in the DRC-family, which was convened at UWC in 
1986. Following David Bosch’s lead, it defined ‘mission’ in a thoroughly 
Trinitarian way, and, accordingly, developed a missional ecclesiology 
so that the church lives within the mission of the Triune God aimed 
at establishing God’s reign in the world. While ‘missionary’ describes 
the activities of the church, ‘missional’ describes the very nature of the 
church. I am sure you will agree that this is highly attractive. Nevertheless, 
I have the sneaky suspicion that ‘dark purple’ discourse on the Trinity in 
South Africa tends to be missing the point that Leslie Newbigin, the father 
of missional theology, clearly recognised. The point is that the church (for 
example, in England, but also in the USA and in South Africa) has become 
the recipient (not only the agent or instrument) of its own missionary 
message so that the church’s accommodation to the dominant cultural 


14 See, e.g., Niemandt (2012). 

15 See Venter (2004). 

16 For a discussion, see Van der Watt (2010), and also Dreyer (2020). The 
following formulations are cited: ‘The church’s mission (missio ecclesiae) 
flows from the realization that mission is first and foremost God’s 
mission (missio Dei) and that the churches’ calling to a holistic witness 
(marturia) should include the following dimensions: proclaiming the 
Word (kerugma), acts/services of love (diakonia), the forming of a 
new community of love and unity (koinonia), the zeal for a just society 
(dikaioma) and worship (leitourgia).’ The statement from this workshop 
added: ‘Mission is according to the Bible God’s mission; as Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit God is the Subject of mission. In mission God has 
the salvation (shalom) of the world in mind and He will accomplish it 
through the realisation of his Kingdom. Mission gives expression to 
God’s concern and plan of redemption for the world in all its dimensions. 
For this purpose, the Father sent his Son to the world to gather his 
church and send it into the world in the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
very essence of the church as the body of Christ is to live a missional life 
in the world. The entire church and every believer in particular stand 
under God’s commission, in dependence on and in obedience to the 
Holy Spirit.’ 
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patterns of Christendom (shaped by power, privilege and nowadays 
consumerism) is challenged by the gospel. If this point is missed, a ‘dark 
purple’ Trinity still functions as a form of ecclesial self-legitimising. 
The proverbial elephant in the room of missional discourse is that of 
‘whiteness’ in all its manifestations. If this is not addressed explicitly, 
then missional discourse in South Africa cannot stay true to its own roots. 


3. A ‘light purple’ Trinity? 

Purple is not only a long-standing ecclesial colour but also the official 
colour of International Women’s Day, founded more than a century ago 
to promote better working conditions and voting rights. For the purposes 
of colour-coding, let me describe feminist discourse on the Trinity as 
‘light purple’ (but not pink, of course, and not indigo, as this would tempt 
one to find the colours of the rainbow). One may say that dark purple 
(symbolising male authority) and light purple (the critique of patriarchy) 
could not be further apart. 


You would know that there are by now quite a few books on the 
Trinity by prominent American or British feminist theologians, including 
Sarah Coakley, Grace Jantzen, Elizabeth Johnson, Catherine LaCugna, 
Kathryn Tanner and, more recently, Linn Tonstad.” Four features are 
striking amid differences of emphasis, namely the focus on the immanent 
Trinity, the use of the social analogy (following the influence of Zizioulas, 
Moltmann and others), the critique of gendered assumptions, and an 
emphasis on inner-Trinitarian relations based on equality, mutual respect 
and reciprocity. In the South African context, these voices are echoed by 
feminist systematic theologians such as Marie Henry Keane, Almatene 
Leene, Sue Rakoczy, Janet Trisk and, more recently, Tanya van Wyk. 


My sense is that the move to inner-Trinitarian relations is probably 
necessary but that the substantive issues have to be addressed in terms 
of the economic Trinity, specifically the role of gender and power 
relationships in God’s good creation and the need for emancipation from 
patriarchy. Naming God as Mother, Christa or Sophia plays a symbolic role 
but cannot suffice. I wonder what your position is in this regard, Rian? 
I presume that both of us follow Rahner’s Rule, but that you are more 
eager than I am to delve into the mystery of the immanent Trinity. I think 
that many exponents of the Trinitarian renaissance still take a short-cut 


17 I added some references to these authors in the bibliography, just to be 
on the same page, as it were. 
18 Again, I added some references to these authors in the bibliography. 
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without grappling with the hard problems posed by the economic Trinity. 
Would you agree? 


4. A ‘green’ Trinity? 

Most of the theologians attracted to the social analogy for Trinitarian 
discourse also see the ecological significance of relationships based on 
participation, equality and reciprocity. That applies to ‘white’, ‘light 
purple’ and ‘brown’ (see below) discourse on the Trinity alike. This is 
evident from the oeuvres of scholars who are otherwise as far apart as 
Leonardo Boff, Grace Jantzen, Elizabeth Johnson, Jiirgen Moltmann, and 
John Zizioulas. A ‘green’ Trinity is especially evident in the work of Denis 
Edwards, who saw the Trinitarian bonds of love as inclusive of biodiversity. 
For example, in his bookon theosis, entitled Partaking of God, he recognised 
the inclusion of all forms of life in the Trinitarian communion.?° 


In the South African context, such a green Trinity may be found 
in the work of Susan Rakoczy and Tanya van Wyk, mentioned above, 
but also in the doctoral thesis by David Field.” My own contributions to 
ecotheology recognise that only a deeply Trinitarian approach will do, but 
(following Van Ruler) I also emphasise the need to avoid inner-Trinitarian 
short-cuts and to follow the long route of doing justice to God’s work of 
creation and of salvation — which is more easily said than done. This is 
best evident in my The Earth in God’s Economy. (Thanks again for your most 
perceptive review of the book!) Likewise, it seems exceptionally hard to do 
justice to the work of both Christ and of the Holy Spirit, despite claims to 
the contrary. Ever since mediaeval debates on the filioque, this has been an 
issue that continues to divide Christianity, not least in South Africa.” In 
my Om Reg te Stel, Ishowed that those who are concerned with justification 
are less concerned with issues of justice, and vice versa. If so, there is no 
fully Trinitarian theology in sight yet. 


5. A ‘brown?’ (or ‘red’) Trinity? 

The tension between the green and brown agendas is obvious in South 
Africa. In cryptic terms, those adopting a ‘green’ agenda focus on 
nature conservation or preservation and endangered species, emphasise 


19 This is my argument in several essays (e.g. Conradie, 2013, 2019). I think 
you were present when I delivered that paper on ‘Only a fully Trinitarian 
theology will do, but where can that be found?’ at the IRTI conference in 
Potchefstroom in 2011. 

20 See also Edwards’s essay ‘The diversity of life and the Trinity’ (2004). 

21 See Field (1996). 

22 For a discussion, see the volume Notions and Forms of Ecumenicity in 
South Africa (Conradie, 2013). 
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the problems posed by population growth, and claim to be non- 
anthropocentric but are critiqued for being misanthropic (not recognising 
the human victims of environmental degradation). By contrast, those 
following a ‘brown’ agenda focus on issues of social justice, and now also 
climate justice. They emphasise consumption more than population, and 
typically draw on the social ecology of Murray Bookchin, but are critiqued 
for remaining anthropocentric (interested in human well-being only). 
While the brown agenda typically critiques neoliberal capitalism, the 
position of the green agenda on industrialised capitalism is ambiguous. 
Just as a reminder: the colour brown comes from a mix of red and green, 
with various tints, of course. Internationally, the work of Latin American 
liberation theologians to promote the brown agenda is especially evident. 
The examples of Leonardo Boff and Yvone Gebara to hear ‘the cry of the 
earth’ together with ‘the cry of the poor’ may be mentioned.”? Both of 
them (but Boff especially) articulate such concerns within a Trinitarian 
framework, also employing the social analogy. Boff famously said ‘the Holy 
Trinity is our liberation program.’ After the fall of Soviet communism 
a ‘Red’ Trinity has become scarce except among a few remaining left- 
wing Barthians.”° 


In the South African context, there is considerable interest in the 
brown agenda, as is evident from three ecumenical documents, namely 
The Land is Crying for Justice (EFSA 2002), The Oikos Journey (Diakonia 
Council of Churches 2006) and Climate Change — A Challenge to the Churches 
in South Africa (SACC 2009). However, it is only Steve de Gruchy who made 
connections between the brown agenda and discourse on the economic 
Trinity. He famously called for an ‘olive agenda’ to integrate the brown 


23 See Boff’s well-known Holy Trinity, perfect community (2000) and 
the chapter on ‘Ecofeminism and the Trinity’ in Gebara’s Longing for 
running water (1999:137-172). 

24 See Boff (2000:xvii): ‘In it we find our program of liberation achieved to 
the infinite: difference and distinction, equality and perfect communion, 
and union of persons to the point of being a single dynamic, divine reality 
in eternal reproduction. Looking at the Trinity, we draw conclusions for 
our own social reality with a view to changing it.’ 

25 Do you know the work of Hans- Dirk van Hoogstraten and his proposal 
on ‘deep economy’? He associates deep economy with deep ecology 
but also relates that to the economic Trinity. Here is a provocative 
formulation that may interest you: ‘In terms of the Holy Trinity, we 
could say that the place of God the Father is taken by the economy, the 
place of the Son by politics, and the place of the Holy Spirit by ethics. The 
Son (politic, government) executes the will of the Father (economics, 
free market) and both send the Spirit (ethics, ideology) to the people. 
The Spirit provides social directives and ethical rules’ (Van Hoogstraten, 
2001:3). 
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and the green agendas.” It is a lovely image — even though I kept asking 
him whether he likes green or black olives best. 


6. A ‘black’ Trinity? 

You may well be asking by now: Where, then, may a ‘black’ Trinity be 
found? Is it not conspicuous in its absence? Would that mean that interest 
in the Trinity, at least in the South African context, is a ‘white’ or ‘purple’ 
prerogative? Does this not send serious warning signals regarding 
ideological distortions? I do think so and I am sure that this is something 
that is disconcerting, indeed disturbing, for you as well. What on earth 
should we make of this? 


I am not using the term ‘black’ here in the sense of Black theology 
only. I am not using it literally either, for example, with reference to skin 
pigmentation — because no one is completely ‘black’ in that sense. I see 
myself as a Euro-African, namely an African who is predominantly (but 
not only) of recent European origin (recent if measured in hundreds of 
years; in hundreds of thousands of years, all humans are Africans). People 
who are termed African-American are Americans predominantly of recent 
African origin. Would you go along with that? 


Let me then suggest that ‘Black’ may be used here for a variety of 
forms of Christian theology done by Africans of predominantly African 
origin, at least in terms of their self-description. These would include 
forms of African theology (for example, inculturation theology), AIC- 
theology, Black theology, decolonial or postcolonial theology, liberation 
theology, Pentecostal or Neo-Pentecostal theology, reconstruction 
theology and African women’s theology, of course with many partial 
overlaps and divergences. 


In whatever way one looks at that, the paucity of contributions is 
striking.” Please help me to think through this. I think there is a range of 
positions that may be identified. On the one end of the spectrum there are 
evangelical theologians who affirm an orthodox position and then bemoan 
the absence of Trinitarian thinking in contemporary church life, despite 
the early African contributions by Athanasius, Augustine, Cyprian, Origen 
and Tertullian.” On the other end of the spectrum, there may be those who 
regard the Trinity as a colonial tool used to impose Western hegemony on 
theological discourse in Africa and to cast doubt on the continuity thesis. 


26 See De Gruchy (2007) and his posthumous volume of collected essays 
(2015). 

27 See the helpful overviews by Vähäkangas (2000, 2002) and Sakupapa 
(2019). 

28 See, for example the essay by Kunhiyop (2015). 
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This comes close to the heart of the matter: if one assumes personal 
continuity between traditional African notions of the Supreme Being, the 
Israelite naming of God as Yahweh and the Christian affirmation of God as 
the Father of Jesus Christ, how is the full divinity of Christ and the Spirit 
to be affirmed? How does one avoid subordianism??? Somewhere in the 
middle are inculturation theologians such as John Mbiti, Charles Nyamiti, 
John Pobee, James Kombo and Robert Agyarko who seek a way out by 
avoiding the Greek categories of mia ousia and tres hypostases and adopting 
African (anthropological) categories instead.2° 


My guess, albeit perhaps a biased one, is that there is such a deep 
intuition in ‘Black’ discourse on the Trinity that inner-Trinitarian 
shortcuts cannot resolve the problem. The focus must be on the work of 
God and in that sense on the economic Trinity, even if this remains mostly 
implicit. If so, the basic issue is how the message of salvation is to be 
understood, especially since the missionary messengers messed up the 
message so completely. Put cryptically, is salvation to be understood as 
liberation (or healing or exorcism), reconciliation or development?! 


Don’t you think it may be interesting to explore, from this 
perspective, the tacit assumptions about the Trinity in the oeuvres of 
diverse South African theologians such as Allan Boesak, Russel Botman, 
Manas Buthelezi, Siqibo Dwane, Bonganjalo Goba, Shun Govender, Simon 
Maimela, Thakatso Mofokeng, Itumeleng Mosala, Gabriel Setiloane, Buti 
Thlagale, and, most notably, Desmond Tutu? Surely, many other more 
recent scholars could be added to this all-male list. There are quite a few 
interesting projects for postgraduate students here. 


Let me also affirm the project of my colleague, Teddy Sakupapa, 
who recognises better than most others what exactly is at stake. [I am 
sure you would appreciate the Zambia connection!] How, then, does one 
decolonise discourse on the Trinity? Or, as Teddy and I wondered, does 
the Trinity itself perhaps have a pervasive decolonising influence? By 
naming God as intimate Father (and not Emperor or Caesar), as crucified 
Messiah (inaugurating the reign of God), as gentle Dove, Wind and Fire 


29 Rian, I note that you suggest that Charles Nyamiti may be the most 
consistently Trinitarian theologian in Africa (Venter, 2004b:760). 
The question to him is surely whether his ancestral Christology can 
overcome subordianism. 

30 Again, I added some references to these authors to be on the same page. 

31 These are three categories that I have been using together with several 
UWC students to reinterpret Gustaf Aulén’s famous typology of 
atonement (the ‘classic’, ‘Latin’ and ‘modern’ types). See, e.g., Conradie 
(2019). 

32 See Conradie & Sakupapa (2018), Sakupapa (2019). 
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(transforming the whole world), this cannot but hold a critique of Empire 
— but then through the vulnerable power of intimate love. Whether this can 
be called a ‘Black’ Trinity (only) is another question. Do you spot a touch 
of yellow (let us say, for the sake of the exercise, non-violent resistance), 
orange (fire) and blue (peace) in there ...? 


7. A ‘grey’ Trinity? 

The Jesus Seminar famously colour-coded biblical texts as red, pink, blue 
or black. Likewise, Norman Habel colour-coded the Hebrew Bible as ‘green’ 
(supporting ecojustice), ‘red’ (anthropocentric), and ‘grey’ (ambiguous).33 
Is there a ‘grey’ Trinity as well? That may well be what you get when you 
mix all the colours described above, ending up with white and black and 
thus with grey. I guess no one would wish to go there, but that may well 
be what you get when such discourses on the Trinity do not engage with 
each other. My fear is that this is the situation in which we find ourselves, 
at least in South Africa. As a result, ‘white’ and ‘purple’ discourses on 
the Trinity become esoteric, existing in narrow silos as a hobby of some 
professional theologians while the laity are scarcely interested. To make 
matters worse, the attempts to ‘green’ capitalism through notions of 
sustainable development, and the theological legitimation of that (for 
example, through the prosperity gospel), cannot but end up in grey 
confusion. Moreover, the heated theological discussions of our day, 
let us say around LGBTQIA+ matters, an evolutionary worldview, land 
restitution, vaccination, biblical authority, economic inequality, the 
prosperity gospel, climate justice and so forth (Iam mixing them here at 
random) are scarcely shaped by a thoroughly Trinitarian theology, not 
even by a form of Trinitarian spreading.’ In theory, a creative tension 
between these discourses can yield a rainbow alliance, but I do not see 
such a rainbow emerging. We may first need some rain for such a rainbow 
to arise ... 


Moreover, I fear that our theological discourses have become arid, 
driven more by the agenda of ‘producing theology’ (through accreditable 
publications) as opposed to ‘doing theology’, ‘studying theology’, or 
‘teaching theology’. 


Rian, let me thank you for listening to these musings, for always 
being a willing conversation partner, for always adding a reference to 


33 See Habel (2009). 

34 Although not naming it as such (as ‘Trinitarian spreading’), you clearly 
used the Trinitarian renaissance to reflect on themes such as mission 
(Venter, 2004), poverty (Venter, 2004), interculturality (Venter, 2008) 
and the city (Venter, 2006). 
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some interesting literature, for being a supportive friend. When I think 
of you, I hear you saying somewhere in a paper ‘Ek lees dat ...’. I hope I 
have given you enough homework while sitting on the stoep, reading 
something, drinking coffee and hopefully, some red wine too. 


With warm regards 
Ernst Conradie 


PS: Knowing you, I presume that you may want to follow up on some of the 
publications that I hinted at above. I gave some details in footnotes and 
here is a list of such references: 
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Speaking God Today 


Rian Venter 


1. Introduction 


The Greek poet Archilochus tells the fable of the fox and the hedgehog: 
The fox knows many things, but the hedgehog knows one big thing. In 
our time, the philosopher Isaiah Berlin has used this simple story to mark 
one of the deepest differences between thinkers (1978:3). There are those 
‘who relate everything to a single central vision, one system ... in terms of 
which they understand, think and feel — a single, universal, organising 
principle in terms of which alone all that they are and say has significance 
— and, on the other hand, those who pursue many ends, often unrelated 
and even contradictory ...’. Arguably, in a time of many voices, systematic 
theologians should be hedgehogs — they are to know and speak of ‘one big 
thing’, namely God. 


However, bringing God to human speech, referring to the final 
horizon of our lives and representing ultimate reality, has become for 
many a problematic task. Many convictions are real options — outright 
rejection, acceptance of uncertainty or even silence. This paper wants 
to address the question of how to speak God today? What grammar, as 
ground-rules for meaningful expression, must be employed? The basic 
belief is that responsible reflection, specifically also of God, cannot take 
place outside existing discourses. Our theological work is part of ongoing 
conversations: We learn from others, new possibilities emerge, and we are 
prompted to clarify ourselves. To address the central problem, two related 
questions should be framed: What can be learned from major developments 
in theology in the 20th century? And what are the implications of these 
shifts? Three major theses will crystallise which also clarify the task of 
systematic theology: one major development in the twentieth century 
can be identified — anew appreciation for the Trinitarian confession. This 
renaissance has wrought significant new perspectives for studying the 
doctrine of God and an expansive Trinitarian imagination has resulted 
from this. 
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2. Exploring the landscape of discourses 


When we look into the previous century for wisdom, we encounter a weird 
irony, even a comical situation. Theology, in typical fox-like manner, has 
been busy with many other things. The noted New Testament scholar, 
Dahl, lamented in a programmatic essay The neglected factor in New 
Testament theology (1991) — God. 


A group of well-known biblical scholars tried to redress this with a 
volume titled The forgotten God (Das & Matera 2002). Tracy (1994) aptly 
refers to The return of God in contemporary theology. The shift from neglect 
to renewed interest in the God-question by various disciplines in theology 
is a constructive development of the last three to four decades. 


Within the purview of this limited space, the deeper dynamics cannot 
be pursued. May it suffice to refer at least to the ambiguous character of 
our time? In a recent analysis of the 20th century the French philosopher 
Badiou (2007:166) declares ‘[t]he God of monotheisms has been dead for 
a long time, no doubt for at least two hundred years ...’. Contrary to this, 
two journalists, Micklethwait and Wooldridge, chronicling the world- 
wide surging of religion, published a work called God is back (2009). Our 
post-secular era has a face we can hardly draw with coherence — singular 
labels and simplistic analysis do not exhaust it. For some, God is dead and 
for some, God is very much back! It seems as if theology has not escaped 
this very Janus-like character of our time. Tracy’s (1987) naming of the 
present in terms of plurality and ambiguity is particularly apt. 


This return to God is seen in at least five major contemporary 
discourses. Cognitive science of religion! and philosophy of religion? 
are pursuing interesting avenues to account for the divine as the result 
of human evolution and for understanding transcendence beyond the 
confines of classical theism. In Christian theology two major discourses 


BR 


Boyer (2001) and Tremlin (2006), for example. 

2 Blondel (1998) and Boeve & Brabant (2010), for example. Noteworthy 
are reconstructions by philosophers such as Caputo (2006) and Kearney 
(2001 & 2010). The series of debates at Villanova University with scholars 
such as Derrida and Marion are instructive for this discourse; esp. 
Caputo & Scanlon (1999), Caputo, Dooley & Scanlon (2001) and Caputo 
& Scanlon (2007). 
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should be noted: intra-canonical theologies of God,? and theologies of the 
Other,‘ for example, class, race, culture and gender.® 


The fifth® and major development came as a surprise: a Trinitarian 
renaissance, that is, a new appreciation of the centrality and importance 
of the traditional doctrine of the Trinity. An astute chronicler such as 
Grenz (2004:6) views ‘(t]he renewal of Trinitarian thought that emerged 
as perhaps the greatest contribution of theology in the twentieth century’. 
Within the broader turn to religion, this renewed interest in the Trinitarian 
confession — that God is one and differentiated, as three persons, namely 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit — should be intentionally and 
decisively considered when the question is addressed on speaking 
God today. 


That which this so-called renaissance entails will be highlighted. A 
brief comment concerning development in human understanding of God 
may be appropriate. That which is underway in Christian thought could 
be labelled a third trajectory in the genealogy of God. The notion of ‘a 
history of God’ or ‘the evolution of God’? is often articulated to convey 
that human understanding and conceptualisation of the divine is subject 
to historical conditions. At issue is a noetic development, not an ontic one, 
that is, a change in the ‘being’ of God. At least two crystallisations can be 
identified, namely: the shift from monolatry in ancient Israel to inclusive 
monotheism, definitely articulated by Deutero-Isaiah during the exilic 
period; and the shift from monotheism to substantialist Trinitarianism 
during the Patristic debates, culminating in the Council of Nicea (325). The 
question could be raised whether something radical has not taken place in 
the twentieth century — ashift to relational Trinitarianism. Dissatisfaction 


3 In bibliological studies there is a growing awareness of the variegated 
traditions and the kaleidoscopic manner of speaking by various layers of 
texts. For the OT, see the work byBrueggemann (1997) and Gerstenberger 
(2002) for example; for the NT, see Neyrey (2004). 

4 Good overviews are offered by Kärkkäinen (2004) and Johnson (2007) of 
developments in Christian theology. See also Callen (2004) and Shults 
(2005). 

5 Feminist scholars have raised the importance of language and its impact on 
social behaviour to critical consciousness. It is, however, not the focus of 
this paper to engage in discussions of alternative ‘naming’ of the Triune 
God. Classical treatments can be found in McFague (1987) and Johnson 
(1992). 

6 Discussion among the various discourses is sadly absent, except for the 
fourth and fifth. Some Feminist, Liberation, and African theologians 
are expressly Trinitarians, for instance Johnson, Boff and Nyamiti (see 
Venter 2008c for a detailed treatment). Particularly disappointing is the 
compartmentalisation of intra-canonical and Trinitarian discourses. 

7 See, for instance, the popular works by Armstrong (1993) and Wright (2009). 
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with classical theism is widely present today. The Hellenistic orientation, 
monarchical and hierarchical structuring and impassable character of 
this rendering of God have become for a significant number of scholars 
untenable, intellectually, but also biblically. The shift in modes of 
thinking from substantialist metaphysics to relationalist metaphysics 
has profoundly impacted the Christian doctrine of God. This will be 
further explained. 


3. Mapping the Trinitarian renaissance 


A comparison between the two major theologians respectively of the 19th 
and the 20th century — Schleiermacher and Barth — highlights the shifting 
fate of the doctrine of the Trinity. Relegating the Trinity to a conclusion in 
his dogmatic The Christian Faith, Schleiermacher (1928) epitomises a trend 
started long ago under the influence of the Enlightenment.® For Barth, in 
his massive thirteen-volume Church Dogmatics, it belongs right at the 
beginning as part of the doctrine of revelation. By placing it in the first 
volume, he was aware of his deviating position, and his intention is clear, 
that ‘[i]ts content be decisive and controlling for the whole of dogmatics’ 
(1975:300, 303).° 

Rahner (1997) has perceptively described the slow demise of the 
Trinitarian confession. Particular noteworthy is his discussion of the 
structuring of the treatment of God — the order was from the one God to 
God Triune. His conclusion is devastatingly honest (1997:10f): 


[DJespite their orthodox confession of the Trinity, Christians are, in 
their practical life, almost mere ‘monotheists’. We must be willing 
to admit that, should the doctrine of the Trinity have to be dropped 
as false, the major part of the religious literature could well remain 
virtually unchanged. 


Gunton (2003:6), also lamenting the ‘forgotten Trinity’, raises the 
discomfiting question whether the Trinity has ‘really entered the 
bloodstream of the church’. Many Christians are ‘practical modalists’ 
(Letham 2004:5). 


8 Fiorenza (2005) in a recent and sympathetic treatment argued for 
the sophistication of Schleiermacher’s discussion of God. Placing the 
Trinity at the end is not an appendix, but a conclusion. It functions to 
convey the distinctive experience of God’s causality not as power, but as 
love (2005:176). 

9 The stature of Barth continues growing with a burgeoning Barthian scholarship, 
and the sheer scale and artistry of his Trinitarian reflection keeps commanding 
attention. Cf. esp. the comprehensive new work by Habets & Tolliday (2011). 
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Much has changed in the last forty years. The sustained attention 
to Trinitarian reflection is undeniable and the stream of publications has 
become overwhelming. However, several good overviews do exist that 
are helpful.” The question which is pertinent here, and which should 
be addressed, is: What is significantly new? At least five emphases can be 
identified. Probably more than before, there is an ecumenical desire 
to rehabilitate belief in the Trinity as the very heart of the Christian 
faith (O’Collins 1999:1). The very identity of the faith is informed by this 
confession. Secondly, there is a deliberate ‘economic re-centering of 
Trinitarian theology’ (Sanders 2007:40), meaning that the economy of 
salvation is the ground and criterion of all knowledge of God." The identity 
of God in Christian discourse can be construed only from the narratives 
of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and the coming of the 
Spirit. Thirdly, the relationship between the economic and immanent 
Trinity becomes the defining question (Kärkkäinen 2007:149, 2009:18), 
programmatically articulated in the so-called ‘Rahner Ruler’: ‘The 
economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity and the immanent Trinity is the 
economic Trinity’ (Rahner 1997:22). The ‘point of Trinitarian theology’ 
crystallises here: ‘The biblical story of God and us is true of and for God 
himself’ (Jenson 1995:42).” 


Fourthly, with scholars suchas Zizioulas and Moltmann, a significant 
metaphysical shift has taken place from substance to relationality. That 
God in Christian faith has revealed himself as three persons is taken 
with utter seriousness. Zizioulas’s theology is an exposition of the work 
by the Cappadocian Fathers, which equates hypostasis with person 
and no longer with substance or essence. With this shift, ‘essence’ or 
‘nature’ is understood in terms of personhood (2008:52ff). A bare divine 
substance does not precede the three divine Persons. This amounts to 
a new relational ontology — divine being should be viewed in terms of 
personhood, relationality and community. Identity, for instance of the 
three Persons, can be described only in terms of relationality (2008:57). 
‘Otherness’ assumes greater prominence in Zizioulas’s later theology 
— the Other is part of the person’s identity and otherness is a condition 
for unity (2006:5). Moltmann’s work has the same relational focus. He 


10 See esp. Kärkkäinen (2009), Kärkkäinen (2007), Grenz (2004), Marshall 
(2004), Van den Brink (2003) and O’Collins (1999). 

11 Sanders (2007:35 & 48) stresses that the task of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is to describe theconnection between God and the economy of salvation. 
This doctrine is the conceptualforegrounding of the entire matrix of the 
economy of salvation. 

12 The exact meaning of ‘immanent’ and ‘economic’, and the precise 
relationship, is by no means a matter of consensus among theologians, 
See esp. Baik (2011) for at least seven positions in this regard. 
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is particularly interested in how theology construes the unity of God — 
dismissing approaches, which emphasise one nature, or one subject, or 
the monarchy of the Father. He interprets the unity in terms of unique 
communion between Father, Son and Spirit. ‘Person’, ‘relation’ and 
‘perichoresis’ are fundamental concepts to his alternative — unity 
is constituted by ‘that inter-subjectivity which we call perichoresis’ 
(2000:317). He considers also his ‘perichoretic concept of person’ as 
an advance to a mere communitarian one. An interesting feature of his 
later Trinitarian theology is the importance accorded to ‘space’ — each 
Person is a ‘living space for the others’ (2000:318; see also 2010:164—169). 
This social understanding of the Trinity is nothing but an exegesis of the 
Johannine saying that ‘God is love’, speaking the grammar of personhood, 
relationship, community and reciprocity. The turn to relationality is most 
of the time also accompanied by a turn to pathos. The work of Moltmann 
has come to epitomise this with his attention to the notion of suffering.“ 
The logic of love is not the impassibility of being unaffected. 


Fifthly, Lacugna’s programmatic statement at the beginning of her 
magisterial book on the Trinity God for us (1991) — ‘The doctrine of the 
Trinity is ultimately a practical doctrine with radical consequences for 
Christian life’ — signals a major new development in Trinitarian theology. 
The Trinity must be generative for almost every aspect of theology. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is a ‘heuristic framework’ (LaCugna 1991:379) or 
a ‘regulative framework’ (Dalferth 1995:167) for thinking about God, the 
world, history and humanity. This conviction, shared among avast array of 
theologians across the ecumenical spectrum, has become the stimulus for 
revisioning almost all doctrines and contemporary challenges. Trinitarian 
anthropologies and ecclesiologies are found; proposals proliferate for 
thinking Trinitarianly on the problem of the one and the many, social life, 
gender relations and world religions. 

The scholarly impact of the Trinitarian turn has been particularly 
fruitful. A host of detailed studies on individual figures like Gregory of 
Nyssa, Augustine, Richard of St. Victor, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin and 


13 For a particularly good discussion of the entire development of social 
Trinitarianism, with clarification on exact meaning, dangers and 
advantages, cf Thompson (1997). He recommends the social analogy 
‘as the best way to conceptually unpack the Christian vision of God’ 
(1997:41). 

14 Moltmann’s work The crucified God (1974) has become a classic. See also his 
treatment of Trinity and pathos in1981. 

15 The Moltmann Festschrift God’s life in Trinity (Volf & Welker 2006) 
gives a good impression of the creativity and scope of contemporary 
constructions. 
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Edwards have been undertaken. Patristic studies are experiencing an 
unrivalled boom, with many traditional positions being reconsidered, 
for instance the alleged divergence between East and West. Confessional 
traditions are studied for their Trinitarian quality." 


Two particular targets are often the occasion for the renewed interest 
in the past — those critiquing Augustine and those employing the Fathers 
for social Trinitarian purposes.’ Most of the time a deeper current informs 
these so-called corrective interpretations — aversion to and suspicion of 
social Trinitarianism and the wider application of Trinitarian theology.”° 
The tensions between weak and strong Trinitarians are unresolved. The 
positions in the end will not be informed by detailed historical studies, but 
by decisions of conviction concerning the significance of God in theological 
discourse as such, and of the implications of the Trinitarian confession.” 


16 For a most informative overview of issues and new research, see Ayres 
& Radde-Gallwiz (2008). See also Ayres (2004). 

17 See the seminal essay by Barnes (1995) 

18 The Reformed tradition is an interesting example in this regard. Baars 
(2004) produced anextensive work on the Trinity in Calvin’s theology. 
Van den Brink and Van Erp (2009), in a wide-ranging study of 20th and 
21st century Dutch theologians, point to the conspicuous absence of these 
scholars from Trinitarian production and provocatively ask whether 
they are ‘missing the boat’. The one exception they identify is Noordmans. 
Smit in a recent article (2009) believes there is a ‘Reformed perspective’ 
on the Trinity — he identifies several motifs, which constitute such a 
perspective. Referring to a wide international array of Reformed scholarsof 
the twentieth century, he concludes that they are ‘part of the much larger 
renaissance’ (2009:76). Several impressions crystallise from his treatment: 
There is a reticence to discuss therelationship between the immanent 
and economic Trinity; to explore creatively the practical significance of 
the Trinity; and to engage the problem of the unity of God as formulated 
by the social Trinitarians. What is absent from the discussion and 
what deserves careful study in future is the position of the Trinity in 
the overall treatment of God in the Reformed confessions, as well as the 
continuing influence of Augustine on subsequent history. 

19 Gunton’s (1997b:30-55), for example, blame of Augustine for the 
lamentable position of the Trinity in the West and Moltmann’s use of the 
concept perichoresis. 

20 For a typical example, see the recent critique of social Trinitarianism 
by Holmes (2009), who employs standard rhetoric focusing on the alleged 
misinterpretation of the past by social Trinitarians (see 2009:85f). 

21 Interestingly, two major texts in the prestige series The Cambridge 
companion to the Trinityand The Oxford handbook of the Trinity, which 
will be published later this year, give extensive treatment to historical 
studies, and to contemporary application of Trinitarian theology. 
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4. Venturing in/to a Trinitarian world 


Jenson (2000:7) correctly states: ‘The doctrine of Trinity is both the great 
specificum and the great task of Christian theology.’ Having cursorily 
explored the turn to the Trinity in twentieth century theology, the task 
ahead should be clarified. The indicative of God’s self-giving becomes 
inevitably the imperative of a theological response, that is, to speak this 
Trinitarian mystery. 

I have deliberately chosen the language of adventure to convey a 
sense of what may be at stake. ‘Adventure’ evokes connotations of risk 
and danger, the possibility of discovery, but also of excitement and joy, 
and of the need for courage. Doing Trinitarian studies involves in a sense 
all of those. 


Speaking God today involves three reconstructive tasks to be undertaken 
— a revisioning of understanding of the divine. Identifying the who of God 
can never be done in abstract isolation from a larger interpretation of 
life and of fundamental public issues. Because the doctrine of the Trinity 
has its origin in the history of God’s dealings with human beings, the 
Trinitarian confession ‘is an answer to the primordial question of man 
and mankind’ (Kasper 1983:237). Thus, a Trinitarian identification of God 
implies a revisioning of ecclesial faith, as well as a revisioning of the public 
testimony of the Christian faith. This will be explored. At stake in the 
adventure of doing theology is what can be called an expansive Trinitarian 
imagination. Speaking God implicates Christian self-understanding and 
Christian public engagement. With this a programme for doing systematic 
theology in our time has also been delineated. 


4.1 Pronouncing God Trinitarianly 


A conspicuous and unsettling feature of God-speak is the general 
assumption of certainty of what the reference entails — we know what we 
are referring to. To counter this ‘domestication of the transcendence’ is 
arguably one of the great challenges of Christian theology. What do we 
refer to when we utter the word ‘God’? 


A particular fascinating and productive discourse is taking place 
in contemporary Philosophy of Religion, which could be fruitful for 
systematic theology. The figure of Heidegger and hischarge of ontotheology 
looms large in the background.” God could become trapped by a specific 


22 See the work by Placher with the provocative title of The domestication 
of transcendence (1996).He points a blaming finger at Modernity and the 
marginalisation of the Trinity. 

23 For a good discussion, see Westphal (e.g. 2004:15—-40). He points to the 
concern to preserve alterity, to keep the subject from being reduced to an 
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metaphysics of being and causality, for example, that He is not different 
from the world. The work by the French Catholic philosopher Marion, 
God without being (1991), has exerted much influence. These scholars, 
mainly philosophers, sense the reality of idolatry as a particular danger. 
Johnston aptly titles a recent work Saving God (2009). In the debates, also 
with Derrida, a number of critical perspectives have been raised, which 
Christian systematic theology should take note of, the question regarding 
transcendence, gift, the impossible, and weakness,” for example. 


To counter the perennial threat of domestication and idolatry,” 
the ‘what’ question should be framed as a ‘who’ and a ‘how’ question. 
Especially Jenson in his work on the Trinity (for example, 1997) has 
consistently emphasised the notion of ‘Triune identity’.*° In a Christian 
sense, speaking God entails first and foremost narrating a history, it 
involves remembering the story of Israel, of Jesus and of the Post- 
Pentecost community. The ‘scandal’ at the heart of the Christian faith is 
exactly this particularity. Speaking God involves speaking the event of the 
three persons — Father, Son and Spirit — and their mutual relations and 
their relations with the world. The doctrine of the Trinity is second-order 
reflection, transforming narrative into ontological conceptualisation with 
a specific metaphysics. 

The Trinitarian renaissance has made a major contribution to see 
this ‘identity- construal’ clearer. If the immanent Trinity is the economic 
Trinity, who is God? A Christian grammar?’ for speaking will employ 
language of personhood, of relationality, and of love. The theological work of 
the past few decades helps us to understand that the divine relationships, 
traditionally narrowed to relations of origin,?* have particular qualities 
and should be described in terms of fecundity, gifting, ex-stasis, space- 


object. Ontotheology involves the sacrifice of divine alterity by allowing 
philosophy to make the rules (2004:16, 34). 

24  Seealso footnote 752. 

25 Christian theology has always been aware of the inherent difficulties 
involved in speechconcerning God. The insistence on, for instance negative 
theology, apophatism, is well- known. For a thorough discussion, see Long 
(2009). 

26 The identity of God can be construed only by a dramatic narrative. Jenson 
(1997:75) says, ‘God’s identity is told by his story with creatures’. 
‘Identity’ is also Jenson’s alternative to the conventional ‘hypostasis’ 
(see 1997:106). 

27 Ayres (2004:15), when discussing the doctrinal developments in the Early 
Church, has coined the useful notion of ‘grammar of divinity’. This 
refers to ‘a set of rules or principles intrinsic to theological discourse’ 
(2004:14). 

28 Pannenberg (1991:319) makes in this regard a significant observation — 
viewing the Trinitarian relations exclusively in terms of origin is a defect 
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making, hospitality, generosity and pathos. This is the fundamental 
difference that a Trinitarian reconstruction makes. 


The Trinitarian turn in theology has consequently generated a specific 
metaphoric world — it employs a world of community and relationship with 
a particular character. The underlying assumption is that this, in a more 
adequate manner than classical theism, represents the biblical traditions, 
remains faithful to Patristic sensibilities, and navigates more securely 
contemporary cultural challenges.?9 


Christian speaking constructs a linguistic world, which invites 
habitation and practice. Trinitarian speaking creates its own unique space. 


The great outstanding theological challenge should be recognised, 
namely a Trinitarian reconstruction of the attribute tradition. The typical 
and conventional order in dogmatic books placed the discussion of the 
attributes before the Trinity of which the impact was obvious — a mere 
generic discussion, informed by an abstract theism. Several theologians 
have seen this dilemma and challenge clearly — the attributes should 
be attributes of the Trinitarian God. Two ramifications have emerged; for 
instance, speaking about the power of God entails an interpretation of 
power along Christological and pneumatological lines. This could result 
in an entirely different conception of power, that is, power in terms of 
weakness and self-giving. A rethinking of classical attributes such as 
simplicity, impassibility and immutability, which have been determined 
by a metaphysics of perfect being, is obviously on the theological agenda. 
A fascinating question to be explored is whether a Trinitarian sensibility 
would not generate new attributes. Barth (1957:464ff, 650ff), for example, 
explores space?! and beauty in his intricate Trinitarian treatment of the 
divine perfections. A critically important and incomplete task emerges 
in this regard. Classical theism with it concomitant structuring of the 
doctrine of God and treatment of the attributes is a strange hybrid: First a 
generic notion of God is stated and then a Christian notion is added. 


The Triune God is the hidden God. In the economy of salvation this 
God has revealed his true face to us — this is what, who and how God is. 


of traditional Trinitarian theology because it does not allow reciprocity in 
the relations. 

29 Cunningham (2003) concedes that relationality makes more sense to 
postmodern sensibilities. However, he is at pains to demonstrate that 
a Trinitarian notion of relationality functions as powerful critique to 
postmodern conceptions of personhood in individualistic and privatised 
terms (2003:199). 

30 Gunton (2003) offers a thorough discussion of the problem. 

31 See Venter (2006) for a discussion of Trinitarian space and its possible 
practical significance. 
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But this revelation does not exhaust the mystery of God, it deepens the 
mystery, thus it is the revelation of the hiddenness of God.3? ‘Hiddenness’ 
is not in the first place a description of the epistemic limitations of man 
— it represents the identity of the Triune God. However, it is not a word 
that condemns to silence. It is a word that enables speaking (Kasper 
1983:129), but the narratives of divine self-giving in creation and 
salvation will always display a surplus of meaning. Our Trinitarian naming 
of this God in our doctrinal discipline of systematic theology can never 
be closed. Closure is domestication and idolatry. Trinitarian ‘hiddenness’ 
explicates the fecundity of the Father, the kenosis of the Son, and the 
freedom of the Spirit. Differently put, ‘hiddenness’ tells the story of 
love — of the plenitude and generosity of this God. In the end, hiddenness 
is the narrative of salvation. The adventure of systematic theology is 
speaking this inexhaustible mystery of love of the Triune God.** This is 
‘the revolution in the understanding of God’ (Migliore 2004:81) that the 
Christian faith offers. 


42 Articulating a Trinitarian identity 


The sacrament of baptism as Christian initiation is a practice of identity- 
formation. The baptised person is gifted with the strong name of Father, 
Son and Spirit. Who God is, signifies who we as Christians are.3> Butin 
(2001:1—12) perceptively starts his book on Trinity with a discussion of the 
baptism. Baptism has always been connected with confession, and ancient 
ecumenical creeds are Trinitarianly structured. Thinking of baptism, 
identity, confession and Trinity together has decisive implications for 
systematic theology. 


Systematic theology’s task is to think and speak in a systematic 
manner about the action of this God. It should coherently represent the 


32 See Berkhof’s (1993:57-60) excellent treatment of ‘De openbaring wijdt 
ons in in een grote verborgenheid’ (1993:58). For good discussions of 
the hiddenness of God cf Barth (1957:179-204), Kasper (1983:123—130), 
Jiingel (1983:250-255) and Jenson (2000). 

33 Jenson (2000), in viewing the hiddenness of the Triune God as the 
‘tmpenetrability of God’s moral agency’, correctly points out that a 
predicate of God should consider various roles of each divine Person. 
He connotes Son to suffering and — noteworthy — Spirit to future and 
freedom. 

34 The treatment by Jiingel (1983) of the speakability of God, Trinity and love 
deserves careful attention. Remarkably, he says, ‘To think God as love is 
the task of theology’ (1983:315). 

35 See Venter (2008a) for an in-depth exploration of the impact of God- 
images and the responsibility of systematic theology in this regard. 
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economic work of the Father, Son and Spirit.?° The great drama of creation, 
salvation and consummation should be interpreted in light of the unity of 
the Triune God. Vanhoozer (2005b:779) fittingly speaks of ‘faith seeking 
theodramatic understanding’ 3” 


The speaking-adventure of systematic theology as academic discipline 
requires some scrutiny; it is exactly at this juncture in the argument 
when ecclesial identity is discussed. My proposal is that the possibility, 
the task and the character of systematic theology should be informed by 
the very identification of God as Triune — the subject matter must inform 
understanding of this discipline.3 Systematic theology should speak the 
Christian God — no other discipline has this responsibility. The act of 
speaking is made possible by a prior act of communication by the Triune 
God. Human beings can be speech agents, because God has reached 
out and communicated with the human. This created the possibility 
of human consciousness, and of linguistic symbolising capacity. The 
contribution of Vanhoozer was to develop a theological anthropology 
in terms of personhood, relationality and communication informed by 
a Trinitarian understanding of God (see 1997:175—184). He states that 
‘Trinitarian theology provides ontological grounding for the notion that 
personal being is being-in-communicative-relation’ (:186). The unique 
and specific vocation of systematic theology as discipline is to speak the 
Christian understanding of God. Gunton (1997:18) puts this clearly: ‘The 
dogmatic task... is to articulate its specific object, the being and the action 
of the Triune God.’ This primary task of systematic theology obviously 
implies the consideration of traditional norms and sources of theology. At 
stake here is to view this task in consistent Trinitarian terms. Often the 
question of the character of the dogmatic activity is neglected. The reality 
of the specific identification of God should not only be the controlling task, 
but also the informing influence of the nature of the activity. Informed by 


36 Gunton in several articles (e.g. 1998, 1999) has emphasised the nature of 
‘systematic’ as coherence, and the economic structuring of the contents 
of systematic theology. 

37 Inhis magisterial The drama of doctrine Vanhoozer (2005a:100—112) develops 
the notion of doctrine as ‘theodramatic direction’. 

38 Recently Webster (2007) calls attention to what he labels ‘theologies 
of retrieval’ — a cluster of theologies with broadly similar judgments 
concerning the nature of systematic theology. Noteworthy here is the 
conviction that the ‘source of theology is thus its norm’ (2007:584). 
There is wide reaction to Modernity which alienated theology from 
her subject-matter. He points to the decay in Christian thought about 
God, and the need for ‘doctrinal expansion’ of specifically the Trinity 
(2007:594f). 
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Christ as Logos, systematic theology will value rationality, and informed 
by the incarnation, systematic theology will be contextual. Informed by 
the Spirit, systematic theology will be imaginative’ and pluralising.“ 
Much of theologising exudes a character so foreign to the God she should 
represent — it is violent in its argumentation, inhospitable to new ideas, 
ossified in its language.4*Gaybba (1988) beautifully writes of ‘love as the 
lamp of theology’ and refers to the Trinity and the kenosis (1988:34). Ina 
context riddled by conflict of interpretation relating to many issues, what 
this may imply remains an outstanding task. 


The unsettling irony of systematic theology is that the presentation 
of God’s work in the traditional ‘loci’ has not always been done 
Trinitarianly, but has been in the grip of a generic, mostly Hellenistic, 
God. Only in recent years with the Trinitarian renaissance, has the 
imperative of consistent Trinitarian revisioning been appreciated. Much 
work has already been done“? and proposals on for instance Trinitarian 
anthropology and ecclesiology*4 deserve careful attention. The challenge 
for systematic theology is to consolidate advances of the last decade 
and explore doctrinal areas, which have not been adequately revisioned 
Trinitarianly,*> such as ontology, providence and eschatology, for example. 


39 Williams understands systematic theology — its order, comprehensiveness, 
rationalityand coherence — as making explicit the fundamental rationality 
and relationality associated with the Trinity. He refers to ‘theology’s 
mimesis of the subject’ (2009:52). 

40 See Venter (2004a) for a discussion of the notion of a Trinitarian 
imagination. 

41 Cunningham (1998:270ff) identifies ‘pluralising’ as one of the Trinitarian 
practices. The eternally ‘pluralising Triune God’ calls for oneness and 
difference at the same time 1998(:271). 

42 See Venter (2007:214ff) for a discussion of this applied to intra-ecclesial 
rhetoric and polemic. 

43 See Metzger (2005) for a good collection, for example. The work by Hunt 
(2005), albeit somewhat one-sided in its Roman Catholic orientation, gives 
a fine overview of Trinitarian theology and its many applications. 

44 See Grenz (2001) on the human being and Volf (1998a) on the church, for 
example. See Venter (2004b) for a specific ecclesiological revisioning — 
mission Dei as missio Trinitatis. 

45 Howthis is to be undertaken is not entirely clear. Ironically, a plethora of 
work has been done, witha paucity of explicit theorising on methodology. 
See Venter (2010a) for a proposal inthis regard. The suggestion is that 
God can function discursively in a variety of ways. Three primary functions 
are identified — agency, mimesis and heuristics. God is the Living One who 
acts; God’s life could be a model to be echoed; God as principle solves 
critical problems. Much more research needs to be done to clarify how 
Trinitarian theology should be conducted. 
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Revisioning of Christian doctrines is not merely an academic venture 
— ecclesialidentity is at stake. If ‘the doctrine of the Trinity is an anticipatory 
sum of the whole content of Christian dogmatics’ (Pannenberg 1991:335), 
which is celebrated in the initiation at baptism, the rethinking of each 
dimension of the work of the Triune God — from creation to consummation 
— has determining influence on the formation of the ‘ecclesial self’.’° 
The grammar of the Triune God — such as relationality, community 
and generosity — guides doctrinal exposition of creation, providence, 
salvation, church and the end. Doctrines construct hermeneutically a 
‘Trinitarian world’, which fundamentally shapes relational selfs — selfs 
who echo the identity of the Triune God. 


5  Intimating a Trinitarian public contribution 


God is, according to Jiingel (1983), the ‘mystery of the world’. God is the 
broadest possible horizon for speaking on the subject of origin, meaning 
and destiny of our universe. Efforts by secular reason to portray God as 
a private affair, or as an oppressive or exclusionary reality should be 
resisted. The academy and the society as publics are to be addressed when 
theology speaks to God. For Christian theology this implies viewing ‘the 
Trinity as public truth’ (Newbigin 1997) — it can only speak this God to 
our time. Doing public theology in South Africa has become a serious 
theological task and scholars such as Koopman (2007) also advocate a 
Trinitarian approach. The challenge for systematic theology is to expand 
the Trinitarian imagination to address questions of truth, goodness and 
beauty with its contextual manifestations. I suggest that the questions 
of agency, alterity and experience may require sustained attention in our 
context at this time. This asks for some clarification. 


The intense debates during the Darwin celebrations are indicative of 
a much bigger question: Can science adequately and exhaustively account 
for the complexity of life, without religion as conversation partner? This 
may be one of the most urgent and fundamental questions of our time. The 
growing emphasis on interdisciplinary and the science- theology dialogue 
gives evidence to the importance of this. In this limited space it may be 
necessary to highlight the critical challenge for theology — to account for 
divine agency. Clayton (2005:345) states without hesitation, ‘Permeating 
all science-theology debates is the question of divine action, which may 
represent science’s single greatest challenge to theology,’ Traditional 
approaches and answers, which assume a monarchical relationship 
between God andtheworldand allow for divine ‘interventions’ havebecome 


46 See Grenz (note 822) 96f) for this insightful formulation. A fundamental 
quest for a relational ontology surfaces in Grenz’s work. 
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for many less than satisfying. The massive twenty-year project on Divine 
Action by the Vatican Observatory and the Berkley Center for Theology and 
the Natural Sciences conveys a sense of the depth of the problem, and the 
need for new theological thinking.*’ Various theologians have pointed out 
the potential of a Trinitarian approach to make a productive contribution.*® 
Renowned physicist and theologian Polkinghorne (2004:61) is of the 
opinion that ‘a deeply intellectually satisfying candidate for the title of a 
true ‘Theory of Everything’ is in fact provided by Trinitarian theology’ .*° 
Trinitarian theology opens possibilities to speak on divine agency inamore 
nuanced and diversified manner. Apart from a fundamental relationality 
underlying all reality, patrological, Christological and pneumatological 
resources articulate notions such as fecundity, kenosis and freedom, 
which address challenges such as contingency, suffering and emergent 
complexity. The Triune God is infinitely creative, generously spacious 
and inexhaustibly gifting. This leaves freedom for creaturely becoming, 
but also for creaturely suffering. A Trinitarian conceptualisation of divine 
agency holds the promise of speaking apologetically more effectively, 
and theologically more faithfully to the biblical witness. A consistent 
Trinitarian approach to divine agency unlocks avenues to pursue the 
science-theology dialogue more constructively and mutually enriching.°° 


Questions of race, reconciliation and justice are major unsolved 
issues in South Africa. One possible approach could be to view the perennial 
challenges in terms of the common denominator of alterity or otherness. 
Social pathologies, such as discrimination, alienation and violence are 
fundamentally an inability to deal with otherness. The painful question 
for religion, theology and churches are whether they are constitutive 
of the problem or whether they contribute any unique resources to the 
public discourse. One possible way for Christian theology to make a 
substantial contribution could be to frame the issue in terms of otherness, 
identity and Trinity. Final reality - God — for Christians is a community of 
ex-Sstatic love, and at the same time the identity of the Father, Son and 
Spirit presupposes otherness and community. Normatively, humanity 


47 See the sixth and concluding volume (Russell, Murphy & Stoeger 2008) for 
an overview of theproject and critical findings. 

48 An excellent example that discusses the relation between Trinity and science, 
See Shults (2006). Various scholars, prominent in the faith-science dialogue, 
such as Clayton, Edwards and Peacocke, have emphasised the centrality of 
the Trinity. 

49 Ina recent work edited by Polkinghorne (2010) theologians and natural 
scientists discuss in- depth matters of relationality and the possibility of a 
Trinitarian ontology. 

50 See Venter (2009) for a more detailed discussion. 
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should ‘echo’ something of this. Arguably, no theologian has made more 
productive proposals in this regard than the Croatian, Volf. His notions 
of a Trinitarian construction of identity, the embrace of the Other and 
a ‘catholic person’ require careful attention.’ Critically important in 
Volf’s relevant social ethics is his appreciation of theology as creating 
a ‘normative space’ shaped by adequate beliefs in God (see 2002b). 
Trinitarian theology could facilitate the formation of inclusive selfs, which 
allow space for the Other in our own identity and of creating communities 
of embrace and hospitality.” Much of twentieth century discourses on 
otherness, for instance by Levinas, Ricoeur and Derrida, despite their 
sophistication, lack the perspectives that Trinitarian theology could 
bring. Trinitarian theology generates possibilities to think of diversity, 
community, generosity, self- giving and inclusion at the same time. 


The global turn to spirituality and the growth of Pentecostalism, 
with the concomitant decline of traditional churches, have come as 
a surprise to many. An astute observer such as Cox (1999:139) is of the 
opinion that a transformation of religion is underway as adaptation to the 
conditions created by Modernity. The category ‘experience’ has come to 
dominate attempts at defining spirituality.®> Serious theological studies, 
for instance, by Charry (1997a), also blame Modernity for the divorce 
of doctrine from life. She (1997a:235) points out how truth, goodness 
and beauty formed a unity in classical thought and were considered as 
affective. She pleads for spiritual formation by the Trinity as answer to the 
spiritual crisis of our time (1997b). This may be one of the urgent public 
tasks of Trinitarian theology, namely, to address the spiritual need in a 
Trinitarian manner — that is, to invite to fellowship and participation with 
the Father through the Son in the Spirit. Several important studies have 
already indicated the means for this.°° This may also create possibilities 


51 Various metaphors are used to convey the analogous manner of 
speaking, for instance Ware (2010:125) speaks of becoming ‘icons of the 
Trinity’ and Gunton (1997b:78) of ‘echo’. 

52 Volf advanced these Trinitarian views on social ethics in various work, 
see 1998b & 2002a for example. 

53 The icon by Rublev, The Trinity, represents exactly this quality of the 
Trinity — the hospitality offered to strangers by Abraham. See also 
Vosloo’s (2004) significant work on Trinity andhospitality, for example. 

54 Ibid.. 

55 See Venter (2008b) for an application of this to the challenge of 
interculturality. 

56 Schneiders’s (1989:684) definition has greatly impacted the academic 
discipline of spirituality: ‘The experience of consciously striving to 
integrate one’s life in terms of ... self-transcendence towards the 
ultimate value one perceives’. 
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to connect the life of faith, beyond cognition and morality, to aesthetics.*” 
The simultaneous turn to spirituality and to the arts** is not incidental. 


The hunger for experience and the need for imaginative expression 
are intricately linked. Worship and beauty are joined at the hip. Jenson 
(1995:33), when discussing the Trinity, rightly says, ‘The doxological 
character of the church’s liturgy is response to God’s beauty’. Interestingly, 
a theologian such as Barth (1957:655), when discussing in a unique 
manner beauty as part of God’s perfections, explicitly employs affective 
language, namely ‘joy, desire and pleasure’ — Triunity, beauty and joy 
belong together. Contemplating the life of the Triune God in its astounding 
beauty,” transforms speaking to prayer and action to art. The vision of 
God’s glory promises healing to the nations. 


The Trinitarian confession offers resources to theology to make a 
meaningful public contribution. It unlocks human faculties to think, to act 
and to celebrate. The adventure of doing theology is to speak the ultimate 
Source of all truth, goodness and beauty to social questions of agency, 
otherness and experience. 


6. Conclusion 


Speaking God today is not only a response to the global religious turn, 
but it especially signifies assuming the task constitutive of the discipline 
of systematic theology. An array of discourses on God issues a challenge 
to Christian theology to account for her grammar. The ecumenical re- 
appreciation of the Trinitarian confession is by all accounts a crucial 
development, which has reinvigorated Christian speaking. New 
sensibilities have emerged which allow for meaningful revisioning of God, 
and consequently of Christian identity and Christian public engagement. 
A relational God who lives in ex-static self-giving, creates Christian 
communities of hospitality and generosity, and offers a healing vision of 


57 From avast growing literature, only afew examples can be mentioned: LaCugna 
& Downey (1993), McIntosh (2005) and Sheldrake (2010). These scholars 
emphasise the difference that a re-visioned Trinitarian spirituality can make. 
The spiritual journey is not so much inward, as relational — towards greater 
intimacy with God and with others; it overcomes traditional divides, for 
instance between contemplation and action; and it is primarily informed by 
self- donation. 

58 For this new theological interest in the arts, see Dyrness (2007) for 
example. 

59 The contribution by Edwards is crucial. Arguably more than any other 
theologian, he explored Trinity, beauty and experience, See Venter (2010b). 
In a major new study on Trinity and beauty, Hart (2003:177) points out that 
beauty ‘is an infinite “music”, drama, art, completed in ... the termless 
dynamism of the Trinity’s life’. 
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truth, goodness and beauty to the world. Speaking the Triune God extends 
the promise of the benediction, ‘May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellowship of the Spirit be with you all.’ 
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